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That  period  m  the  history  of  New  Plymouth  commencing 
with  the  year  1641,  and  terminating  with  the  commencement  of 
the  great  Indian  war  in  June  1675,  embracing  more  than  thirty- 
four  years,  although  not  entirely  barren  of  incident,  presents 
but  few  events  of  any  extraordinary  interest.  * 

It  was  a  period  of  profound  peace.  The  form  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  were  settled.  The  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  necessity  had  been  established.  The  turbulent 
and  factious  had  been  driven  from  the  colony,  or  had  voluntarily 
left  it.  Fanaticism  and  intolerance,  which  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  Massachusetts,  scarcely  shaded  Plymouth.  The 
Quakers,  it  is  true,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter  colony 
in  some  degree,  for  although,  in  modern  times,  they  are  peace- 
ful, patient,  and  quiet,  they  then  felt  the  zeal  of  new  converts  , 
for  new  creeds,  and  they  were  determined  that  their  light  ^should 
be  comprehended  by  the  darkness,'  and  their  instructions  were 
more  often  given  in  the  language  of  reproach  and  denunciation, 
than  in  the  milder  language  of  persuasion :  this  led  to  some 
severe  laws,  and  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  colony  lost  the 
popular  confidence,  because  their  wisdom  was  in  advance  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  age,  and  they  had  become  sufficiently  enlightened 
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to  perceive  that  persecution  was  not  the  most  efiectual  mode  of 
combating  and  correcting  erroneous  opinions.  The  Baptists 
have  made  some  complaints  of  the  intolerance  which  prevailed 
at  this  period,  yet  the  candid  of  tliat  sect  must  admit  that  the 
proceedings  against  Obadiah  Holmes  were  induced  rather  by 
his  manners,  deportment,  and  riotous  conduct,  than  from  any 
design  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  compel  a  renunciation  of 
obnoxious  opinions.  Mr  Myles,  the  respectable  Anabaptist  min- 
ister of  Swansey,  was  scarcely  molested,  and  the  Anabaptist 
principles  of  Dr  Chauncy,  the  second  president  of  Harvard 
College,  were  no  obstacle  to  his  settlement  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Scituate,  and  would  have  been  none  to  his  settlement 
at  Plymouth,  for  which  the  people  were  anxious. 

During  this  period,  tlie  settlements  already  established  con- 
tinued to  thrive,  and  new  settlements  were  commenced.  The 
court  was  sparing  in  legislation,  but  new  laws  were  made  when 
the  necessity  which  required  them,  was  apparent.  A  new 
political  relation  was  effected  with  the  sister  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  in  1643,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  confederation,  whose  principal  objects  were,  the 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  such  disputes  as  should  arise  between 
the  colonies,  and  a  provision  for  the  common  defence  propor- 
tionate to  the  ability  of  each  colony.  The  embryo  congress  of 
America,  consisting  of  eight  members,  assembled  annually  »nd 
alternately  in  each  colony. 

For  greater  convenience,  tlie  history  of  this  period  has  been 
consolidated  in  four  general  chapters. 

The  first  comprises  the  miscellaneous  transactions  of  the 
colony. 

The  second,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  general  laws. 
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The  third,  a  narrative  of  the  more  important  proceedings  of 

the  commissioners  of  the  confederated  colonies,  particularly  such 

as  especially  relate  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 

The  fourth,  a  general,  and  in  some  instances  a  particular  his- 
tory of  the  towns. 

For  the  history  of  this  period  but  few  authorities  have  been 
consuhed,  as  but  few  exist :  the  work  of  Secretary  Morton  ter- 
minates in  1 668. 

The  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  consulted,  with  a  view  more  particularly  to  the  history 
of  some  of  the  ancient  towns,  and  also  the  ancient  records  of  the 
towns,  and  of  the  colony,  and  Hazard's  collection  of  state  papers. 

With  respect  to  the  roenooirs  of  the  towns,  different  objoctioos 
may  be  taken.  Some  may  be  supposed  to  be  too  meagre ; 
others,  too  redundant  and  minute,  containing  much  matter  of 
little  interest.  As  to  the  first,  the  author  can  only  say  that  he 
used  such  materials  as  he  had,  and  regretted  that  no  more  could 
be  obtained.  As  to  the  last, — it  appeared  to  him  that  a  minute 
and  faithful  relation  of  the  transactions  of  those  small  and  almost 
independent  communities  was  indispensable,  to  enable  the  reader 
truly  to  understand  the  character  of  the  people  whose  history 
be  was  compiling,  as  each,  in  some  degree,  impressed  its  own 
peculiar  traits  upon  the  general  mass  until  that  mass  became 
homogeneous,  and  this  individual  delineation  was  therefore  im- 
portant to  the  principal  end  of  the  work.  There  was  certamly 
a  widedi^ence  between  the  humble  Brownists  of  Leyden,  ex- 
pelled like  felons  firom  the  mansion  of  a  proud  and  angry  parent, 
bearing  the  infliction  with  meekness  and  continuing  to  feel  as 
children  feel,  and  the  stern  Puritans  of  England  defying  the 
crown  and  scorning  the  mitre ;  or  between  the  shipwrights  of 
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Kent  and  the  Baptists  of  Wales ;  or  between  the  merchants  of 

London  and  Boston,  and  tlie  native  English  of  the  country,  bom 

in  its  forests,  whose  characters,  modified  by  the  circumstances 

of  situation  and  nativity,  presented  new  and  peculiar  traits.    A 

remark  of  Governor  Hutchinson  is  not  unapplicable ;  after  a  brief 

account  of  the  Pilgrims,  he  says,  ^  These  were  the  founders  of 

New  Plymouth.    The  setdement  of  this  colony  occasioned  the 

settlement  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  source  of  the  other 

cobnies  of  New  England.     Virginia  was  in  a  dying  state,  and 

seemed  to  revive  and  flourish  from  the  example  of  New  England. 

I  am  not  preserving  from  oblivion  the  names  of  heroes,  whose 

chief  merit  is  the  overthrow  of  cities,  provinces,  and  empires, 

but  the  names  of  the  founders  of  a  flourishing  town  and  colony, 

if  not  of  the  whole  British  empire  in  America.' 

Lightly  should  we  estimate  the  curiosity,  or  the  enterprise, 
or  the  understanding  of  that  traveller,  who,  within  reach  of  the 

fountams,  which  originate  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Ganges,  or  the 
Mississippi,  should  fail  to  visit  them,  or  to  learn  and  describe 
their  peculiarities ; — however  different  their  qualities,  when  their 
waters  are  blended,  they  impart  to  their  mighty  of&pring  an 
eternal  individuality  of  character. 

An  objection  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  made  against  the 
Jnserdon  of  the  laws,  as  it  is  contrary  to  usage.  If  the  historian 
of  Massachusetts,  living  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  Plymouth 
was  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  aged,  and  being  himself  the 
chief  justice  of  the  province  in  which  that  colony  was  included, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  trace  the  streams  of  provincial  law  to  their 
colonial  fountains,  and  withal  a  jurist  of  great  industry  and  re- 
search, could  assert  that '  Plymouth  never  established  any  distinct 
code  or  body  of  laws,'  %s  Governor  Hutchinson  distinctly  does. 
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it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  historian  of  Plymoutli  to  correct 
the  error.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  Hutchinson  fell  into  this 
mi^ake,  as  there  was  not  a  single  copy  of  the  printed  laws 
extant,  even  in  his  time.  These  laws  will  occupy  but  a  small 
space  in  the  volume,  and  the  author  trusts  he  may  be  excused 
for  attempting,  in  this  way,  to  preserve  some  invaluable  relics  of 
a  former  age,  existing  now  only  in  manuscript,  subject  to  all  the 
accidents,  which  time  brings  forth,  and  liable  every  day  to  de- 
struction. 

Another  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  made,  as  to  the  amplifi- 
cadon  of  the  history  of  the  churches  aod  the  biography  of  the 
ministers,  ft  must  be  recollected  that  Plymouth,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts,  was  settled  by  churches,  as  such,  and  in  such 
communities  the  minister  or  pastor  is,  of  course,  the  chief  per- 
sonage. 
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CHAP.  L 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COLONY 

FROM    1641   TO   JUNB,   1675. 

In  each  of  the  years  1641,  1642,  and  1643,  William 
Bradft>rd  was  elected  governor.  In  the  same  years, 
Edward  Winslow,  Thomas  Prince,  William  Collier, 
Timothy  Hatherly,  John  Brown,  and  Edmund  Freeman, 
were  elected  Assistants.  In  1641,  Capt.  Miles  Standish 
was  an  assistant,  and  in  1642  and  1643,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  William  Thomas. 

During  these  years,  John  Atwood  and  William  Paddy 
were  deputies  from  Plymouth.  In  1641,  John  Jenney  and 
John  Howland,  whose  places  in  1642  and  1643,  were 
supplied  by  John  Doane  and  John  Cooke. 

In  1641  and  1642,  Jonathan  Brewster  and  John  Alden 
were  deputies  from  Duxbury, 

In  1643,  Thomas  Besbeech  and  William  Basset. 
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In  these  years,  Edward  Eddendon  was  a  deputy  from 
Scituate. 

In  1641,  Humphrey  Turner;  in  1642,  George  Ken- 
rick  ;  and  in  1643,  Thomas  Chambers. 

John  Strong  represented  Taunton  in  each  year. 

In  1641,  Capt.  William  Poole  ;  in  1642,  John  Parker  ; 
and  in  1643,  Henry  Andrews. 

Sandwich  in  1641,  was  represented  by  Richard  Bourne 
and  George  Allen. 

In  June,  1642,  Mr  Bourne  was  again  a  deputy,  and 
William  Newland. 

In  December,  1642,  Thomas  Burgess  and  John  Allen. 

In  1643,  Mr  Newland  again,  and  Henry  Feake. 

In  1641  and  1642,  Thomas  Dimmack  represented  Barn- 
stable. 

In  1641,  William  Thomas,  who  was  elected  an  assist- 
ant in  1642,  and  his  place  in  that  year  was  supplied  by 
Anthony  Annable,  who  was  re-elected  in  1643,  with  John 
Cooper. 

Yarmouth  sent  during  these  three  years,  John  Crow. 

In  1641  and  1642,  Richard  Hoar ;  and  in  1643,  Anthony 
Thacher. 

In  1642,  Marshfield  was  represented  for  the  first  time 
by  Thomas  Bourne  and  Kenelm  Winslow ;  and  in  1643 
by  Josias  Winslow. 

In  1641,  some  controversy  arose  between  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  respecting  the  territory  of  Seekonk,  (after- 
wards Rehoboth,)  where  some  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  commenced  a  settlement,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Plymouth  patent  was  required  by  Massachusetts,  which 
being  produced,  pacified  Massachusetts,  although  it  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  consequence  of  an  apprehension  of  Indian  hostility,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  people  were  required  to  attend 
public  worship  on  each  Lord's  day  complete  in  arms. 
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The  courts  of  election  had  at  first  been  holden  in 
the  month  of  January,  annually  ;  afterwards  in 
Alarrh ;  but  the  roads  being  frequently  obstructed,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  court  of  election  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June  annually,  and  the  other  General  Courts 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  and  March,  and  the 
Court  of  Assistants  on  tlie  first  Tuesday  of  August,  De- 
cember, February,  and  May. 

In  1643,  thirty  men  were  raised  with  a  view  to  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  natives,  from  whom  hostilities  were 
apprehended.* 

In  1644,  Edward  Winslow  was  elected  governor,  and 
GovernoT  Bradford  supplied  his  place  at  the  board  of 
assistants;  the  other  assistants  were  all  re-elected,  as 
were  the  deputies  from  Plymouth,  Sandwich,  and  Taun- 
ton. Duxbury  elected  William  Bassett  again,  and  Edmund 
Chandler.  Scituate,  George  Kenrick,  and  John  Williams. 
Barnstable,  Henry  Hawley  and  Henry  Bourne.  Yarmouth, 
William  Palmer  and  Thomas  Falland.  Marshfield,  Ken- 
elm  AVinslow  and  Robert  AVaterman. 

John  At  wood,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  who  had  been  Death  of 
one  of  the  assistants,  and  also  a  deputy  from  Plymouth,  ^jjjl^ 
died  in  the  course  of  this  year.    He  came  into  the  colony 
subsequent  to  1633. 

About  this  time  a  serious  design  was  entertained  amongst 
many  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  of  abandon- 
ing that  settlement.  The  soil  was  so  barren  that  it 
scarcely  repaid  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  com- 
mercial capacities  of  the  place  had  not  as  yet  been  fully 
developed,  but  by  a  singular  mistake  they  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  of  the  Nauset  Indians,  and  established  a 

*  This  force  was  raised  in  the  following  proportions,  which  shews  the  relative 
strength  of  the  towns  at  that  time. — Plymouth,  7;  Duxbury,  5;  Scituate,  6; 
Taontoii,!;  8aiMlwicb,8;  Barnstable,  8 ;  Yarmouth,  2;  Marshfield,  2. 
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town  on  the  easterly  part  of  Cape  Cod,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Eastham,  where  they  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  similar  but  greater  inconveniences  than  those 
which  they  underwent  at  Plymouth.  This  injudicious 
location  saved  Plymouth  from  desertion.  The  settlers  of 
Plymouth  would  have  been  seated  in  the  midst  of  Indians, 
on  a  soil  more  barren  than  that  which  they  left,  with  a 
worse  harbor,  fewer  conveniences  for  commerce,  and  more 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  European  enemies  ;  farther  from 
their  resources,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  other  set- 
tlements, with  a  wilderness  intervening.  The  project  was 
eventually  abandoned  by  the  body,  but  adopted  by  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  church  relinquished  their  rights. 
Death  and  On  the  16th  of  Apiil,  1644,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
of  bI^w'  eightyfour,  died  William  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder.  The 
'^'-  place  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1560,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Remarkable  for  his  devotion  and  piety  while  at 
the  university,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  new 
.impulse  of  that  mighty  spirit,  which,  having  already 
effected  one  religious  revolution  in  England,  was  sweep- 
ing on,  with  accelerated  force,  to  produce  another. 

He  lefl  the  university  to  engage  in  the  service  of  Da- 
vison, a  celebrated  statesman  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
her  ambassador  both  at  Scotland  and  Holland.  With 
Davison  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  and  familiar 
friendship,  and  through  his  influence  he  was  appointed  in 
behalf  of  the  queen  to  receive  the  possession  of  Flushing 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  her ;  so  acceptable  was  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  the  States  of  Holland  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  chain. 

When  Davison  was  disgraced  and  reduced  to  poverty, 
the  conduct  of  Brewster  forms  a  remarkable  exception, 
and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
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*  practised  politicians.'  He  did  not  desert  his  benefactor, 
but  his  fidelity  to  the  powerless  statesman  remained  un- 
shaken, as  firm  and  as  efficient  in  the  wane  of  his  fortune 
as  it  had  been  in  the  noontide  of  his  prosperity. 

Brewster  afterwards  retired  to  the  north  of  England 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  and 
the  practises  of  religion.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  establishment,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  withdrew  from  the  national  and  formed  a  sepa- 
rate church,  of  which  Mr  Clifton  and  Mr  Robinson  were 
the  pastors.  Possessed  of  a  large  estate,  his  house  was 
always  open  to  his  religious  friends,  and  there  they  held 
their  worship.  His  purse  and  his  services  were  equally 
at  their  command.  He  shared  their  imprisonment  at 
Boston  when  they  were  arrested  for  attempting  to  escape 
to  Holland,  and  was  fined  more  heavily  than  the  others  by 
reason  of  his  superior  estate. 

After  his  removal  to  Holland  he  sooa  began  to  expe- 
rience the  same  distress  from  which  he  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  relieving  others  ;  his  fortune  was  exhausted,  and 
his  education  having  been  altogether  literary  and  political, 
he  was  not  qualified  for  mechanical  or  laborious  employ- 
ments ;  his  family  was  large,  and  dependants  numerous ; 
he  felt  the  ills  of  poverty  and  dreaded  the  approach  of 
want.  Under  these  circumstances  he  became  a  teacher 
of  the  English  language,  and  by  means  of  the  Latin  with 
which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  he  was  able  to  converse 
with  his  pupils.  He  also  set  up  a  printing  office,  and 
published  many  theological  tracts. 

He  was  chosen  the  ruling  elder  of  the  Leyden  Church, 
and  when  that  church  was  separated,  he  went  with  the 
minority  to  America. 

His  diffidence  of  his  qualifications  induced  him  steadily 
to  refuse  to  take  upon  himself  the  pastoral  office  which 
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the  people  were  anxious  he  should  assume,  but  in  all  the 
duties  which  his  new  situation  in  America  imposed  upon 
him,  he  was  prompt  and  energetic,  always  ready  to  assist  in 
the  political  councils,  and  in  the  conferences  of  the 
%        '  church,  and  to  share  the  common  dangers. 

With  the  most  submissive  patience  he  bore  the  novel  and 
trying  hardships  to  which  his  old  age  was  subjected,  lived 
abstemiously,  and  after  having  been  in  his  youth  the  com- 
panion of  ministers  of  state,  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign,  familiar  with  the  magnificence  of  courts,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  fortune  sufficient  not  only  for  the  com- 
forts but  the  elegancies  of  life,  this  humble  puritan  labored 
steadily  with  his  own  hands  in  the  fields  for  daily  sub- 
sistence. Yet  he  possessed  that  happy  elasticity  of  mind 
which  could  accommodate  itself  with  cheerfulness  to  all 
circumstances  : — destitute  of  meat,  of  fish,  and  of  bread, 
over  his  simple  meal  of  clams,  would  he  return  thanks  to 
the  Lord  that  '  he  could  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands.' 

His  preaching  was  sensible,  practical,  and  devout.  His 
manners  were  '  social  and  pleasant.'  Hischeerfulnes  was 
habitual  and  enduring,  and  when  the  occasion  required, 
*  he  could  call  up  from  their  depths,  those  lofly  and  heroic 
qualities  which  sustain  the  martyr  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 
trial-* 

*  Elder  Brewster  left  a  '  considerable'  library,  many  volumes  of  which 

were  in  the  learned  languages.     He  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  were 

bom  in  America.     His  two  eldest  daughters.  Patience  and  Fear,  did  not  arrive 

^  until  1623.    The  first  married  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

amongst  the  Pilgrims.    The  last  married  Governor  Prince. 

His  other  daughters  bore  the  names  of  Lucretia  and  Mary. 

His  sons  were  Love,  Wrestling,  Jonathan,  and  William. 

Jonathan  Brewster  was  frequenUy  a  deputy  from  Duxborough,  and  a  man 
much  respected.    Wrestling  and  William  died  before  their  father. 

There  are  now  many  descendant!  from  this  venerable  pilgrim. 
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In   1645,  Governor  Bradford  and    Governor  Winslow 
again  changed  places,  the  first  being  elected  Governor, 

The  following  character  of  Brewster,  written  (as  Judge  Davis  supposes,)  by 
secretary  Morton,  appears  in  the  records  of  the  first  church  in  Plymouth. 

*  After  he  had  attained  some  learning,  viz.  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  with  some  insight  in  the  Greek,  and  spent  some  small  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  being  fiist  seasoned  with  the  seeds  of  grace  and  virtue,  he 
went  to  the  court,  and  served  that  religious  and  godly  gentleman,  Mr  Davison, 
divers  years  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State ;  who  found  him  so  discreet  and 
faithful,  as  he  trusted  him  above  all  others  that  were  about  him,  and  only  em- 
ployed him  in  matters  of  greatest  trust  and  secresy.  He  esteemed  him  rather 
as  a  son  than  a  servant ;  and  for  his  wisdom  and  godliness  he  would  converse 
with  him  in  private  more  like  a  familiar  than  a  master.  He  attended  his  master 
when  he  was  sent  in  embassage  by  the  queen  into  the  Low  Countries,  (in  the 
E^l  of  Leicester's  time,)  as  for  other  weighty  affairs  of  State,  so  as  to  receive  pos- 
session of  the  cautionary  towns;  and  in  token  thereof,  the  keys  of  Flushing  being 
delivered  to  him  in  her  majesty's  name  ;  he  kept  them  some  time,  and  commit- 
ted them  to  his  servant,  who  kept  them  under  his  pil!ow  on  which  he  slept,  the 
first  night,  and  at  his  return  the  states  honored  him  with  a  gold  chain ;  which 
his  master  committed  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  wear  it  when  they  arrived 
in  England,  as  they  rode  through  the  country,  until  they  came  to  the  court. 
He  afterwards  remained  with  him  until  his  troubles,  when  he  was  put  fVom 
his  place,  about  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  some  good  time  after ; 
doing  him  many  offices  of  service  in  the  time  of  his  troubles.  Afterwards,  he 
^ent  and  lived  in  the  country,  in  good  esteem  among  his  friends  and  the  good 
gentlemen  of  those  parts,  especially  the  godly  and  religious.  He  did  much 
good  in  the  country  where  he  lived,  in  promoting  and  furthering  religion,  not 
only  by  bis  practice  and  example,  and  provoking  and  encouraging  others,  but 
by  procuring  good  preachers  for  the  places  thereabouts,  and  drawing  on  others 
to  assist  and  help  to  forward  in  such  a  work,  he  himself  most  commonly  deepest 
in  the  charge,  and  sometimes  above  his  abilities.  In  this  state  he  continued 
many  years,  doing  the  best  good  he  could,  and  walking  according  to  the  light 
he  saw,  until  the  Lord  revealed  further  unto  him.  And,  in  the  end  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishops  against  godly  preachers  and  people,  in  silencing  th^ 
one,  and  persecuting  the  other,  he,  with  many  more  of  those  times,  began  to 
look  further  into  particulars,  and  to  see  into  the  unlawfulness  of  their  callings, 
and  the  burthen  of  many  antichristlan  corruptions,  which  both  he  9fid  they 
endeavored  to  cast  off,  as  they  also  did. 

*  After  they  were  joined  into  communion,  he  was  a  special  stay  and  help  to 
them.  They  ordinarily  met  at  his  house  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  within 
a  manor  of  the  Bishop's.  With  great  love  he  entertained  them  when  they 
came,  making  provision  for  them  to  his  great  charge ;  and  continued  so  to  do 
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and  the  last  first  assistant.  From  this  time  Bradford  was 
annually  elected  governor  until  his  death  in  1657.     The 

while  they  should  stay  in  England.  And  when  they  were  to  remove  out  of 
the  country,  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  all  adventures,  and  mo9t  forward  in 
any.  He  was  the  chief  of  those  that  were  taken  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
offered  the  greatest  loss ;  and  one  of  the  seven  that  were  kept  longest  in 
prison,  and  after,  bound  over  to  the  assizes. 

*  Afler  he  came  into  Holland,  he  suffered  much  hardship,  after  he  had  spent 
the  most  of  his  means,  having  a  great  charge  and  many  children.  And,  in 
regard  to  his  former  breeding  and  course,  not  so  fit  for  many  employments  as 
others  were,  especially  such  as, were  toilsome  and  laborious.  Yea,  he  ever 
bore  his  condition  with  much  cheprfulness  and  content.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  those  twelve  years  ppent  in  Holland,  his  outward  condition  was  mended, 
and  he  lived  well  and  plentiful ;  for  he  fell  into  a  way,  by  reason  he  had  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  teach  many  students,  who  had  a  desire  to  learn  the  English 
tongue,  to  teach  them  English ;  and  by  his  method  they  quickly  attained  it,  with 
great  facility :  for  he  drew  rules  to  learn  it  by,  after  the  Latin  manoer ;  and  many 
gentlemen,  both  Danes  and  Germans,  resorted  to  him,  as  they  had  time,  from 
their  other  studies,  some  of  them  being  great  men's  sons.  He  also  had  means 
to  set  up  printing,  (by  the  help  of  some  friends,)  and  so  had  employment 
enough ;  and  by  reason  of  many  books,  which  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
printed  in  England,  they  might  have  had  more  than  they  could  do. 

*  But  now  removing  into  this  country,  all  these  things  were  laid  aside  again, 
and  a  new  course  of  living  must  be  framed  unto ;  in  which  he  was  no  way 
upwilling  to  take  his  part,  and  to  bear  his  burden  with  the  rest;  living  many 
times  without  bread  or  corn,  many  months  together ;  having  many  times  noth- 
ing but  fish,  and  often  wanting  that  also ;  and  drank  nothing  but  water  for  many 
years  together,  until  five  or  six  years  of  his  death  ;  and  yet  he  lived,  by  the 
blciisiog  of  God,  in  health,  until  very  old  age.  And  besides  that,  he  would 
labor  with  his  hands  in  the  fields  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Yet  when  the  church 
had  no  other  minister,  he  taught  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  that  both  powerfully 
and  profitably,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  hearers,  and  their  comfortable 
edification.  Yea,  many  were  brought  to  God  by  his  ministry.  He  did  more  in 
this  behalf  in  a  year,  than  many  who  have  their  hundreds  a  year  do  in  all  their 
lives.  For  his  peisonal  abilities  he  was  qualified  above  many.  He  was  wise 
and  discreet,  and  well  spoken,  having  a  grave,  deliberate  utterance ;  of  a  very 
cheerful  spirit ;  very  sociable  and  pleasant  amongst  his  friends ;  of  an  humble 
and  modest  mind ;  of  a  peaceable  disposition ;  undervaluing  himself  and  his 
own  abilities ;  and  sometimes  overvaluing  others ;  inoflfeusive  and  innocent  in 
his  life  and  conversation,  which  gained  him  the  love  of  those  without  as  well 
as  those  within.  Yet  he  would  tell  them  plainly  of  their  faults  and  evils,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  usually  was  well  taken  from 
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assistants  were  all  reelected  with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Thomas,  who  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Standish. 

Mr  Paddy  and  Mr  Cooke  were  reelected  deputies  from 
Plymouth,  with  Manasseh  Kempton  and  John  Dunham 
seo. ;  John  Alden  and  Geofge  Soule  from  Duxbury  ;  Hum- 
phrey Turner  and  John  Hewes  from  Scituate  ;  William 
Cleveland  and  James  Skiff  from  Sandwich  ;  Henry  Cobb 
and  Thomas  Hinckley  from  Barnstable  ;  Anthony  Thacher 
and  Edmund  Hawes  from  Yarmouth ;  Mr  Waterman  and 
Josias  Winslow  from  Marshfield.  Taunton  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  represented. 

It  is  said  by  Governor  Winthrop  that  the  government 
during  iWis  year,  sent  Mr  John  Brown  one  of  the  Magis- 
trates^ to  Aquiday,  (Aquidneck,  Rhode  Island,)  to  forbid 


him.  He  was  lender  hearted,  and  compa.«8iooate  of  such  as  were  in  misery, 
buC  especially  of  such  as  bad  been  of  good  e3tate  and  rank,  and  were  fallen 
into  want  and  poverty,  either  for  goodness  and  religion's  sake,  or  by  the  injury 
and  oppression  of  others.  He  would  say  of  all  men,  these  deserved  to  be  most 
pitied.  And  none  did  more  offend  and  displease  him,  than  such  as  would 
haughtily  and  proudly  carry  and  lift  up  themselves,  being  risen  from  nothing, 
and  having  Utile  else  in  them  but  a  few  fine  clothes,  or  a  little  riches  more 
than  others. 

*  In  teaching  he  was  very  stirring,  moving  the  affections :  also  very  plain 
and  distinct  in  what  he  taught ;  by  which  means  he  became  the  more  profita- 
ble to  the  hearers.  He  had  a  singular  good  gift  in  prayer,  both  public  and 
private,  in  bringing  up  the  heart  and  conscience  before  God,  in  the  confession 
of  sin,  and  begging  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ,  for  the  pardoPi  thereof.  He 
always  thought  it  were  better  for  ministers  to  pray  oftener,  and  divide  their 
prayers,  than  to  be  long  and  tedious  in  the  same,  except  upon  solemn  and 
special  occasions,  as  on  days  of  humiliation,  and  the  like.  His  reason  was, 
that  the  heart  and  spirits  of  all,  especially  the  weak,  could  not  stand  and  con- 
tinue bent,  as  it  were,  so  long  towards  God  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  that  duty, 
without  flagging  end  failing  off. 

*  For  the  government  of  the  church,  which  was  most  proper  to  his  office,  he 
was  careful  to  preseive  good  order  in  the  same  ;  and  to  preserve  purity  both  in 
^doctrine  and  communion  in  the  same ;  and  to  suppress  any  error  or  conten- 
tMAUiat  might  begin  to  arise  among  them.  And  God  accordingly  gave  good 
Bucctm  to  his  endeavors  herein  all  bis  days,  and  saw  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in 
(bat  behalf.' 

PABT   II.  2 
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Mr  Williams  from  exercising  any   authority  there,  and 
laying  claim  to  the  island. 

After  their  cordial  consent  that  Mrs  Hutchinson  should 
make  her  settlement  there,  and  their  express  disclaimer  of 
any  jurisdiction,  it  seems  not  a  little  marvellous  that  such 
a. claim  should  have  been  set  up.  At  this  time  the  colony 
on  Rhode  Island  was  distracted  with  divisions  and  dissen- 
sions, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  of  the  parties  might 
have  secretly  instigated  the  government  of  Plymouth  to 
advance  this  unfounded  pretension. 

In  1646,  the  assistants  were  all  reelected,  as  well  as 
the  deputies  from  Duxbury  and  Yarmouth.  In  Plymouth, 
John  Howland  supplied  the  place  of  Mr  Paddy,  the  other 
deputies  being  reelected  ;  Taunton  sent  William  Parker 
and  Richard  Williams ;  Sandwich,  Richard  Bourne  and 
Thomas  Burgess  ;  Barnstable,  Anthony  Annable  and  Isaac 
Robinson ;  MarshSeld,  William  Thomas  and  Thomas 
Bourne  ;  and  Rehoboth  was  represented  for  the  first  time 
by  AValter  Palmer.     No  names  appear  from  Scituate. 

Captain  Thomas  Cromwejl  came  into  the  harbor  of  Ply- 
mouth with  several  rich  prizes,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Spaniards.  His  men  were  very  riotous  and  intempe- 
rate. One  of  them  having  insulted  him,  Cromwell  wrested 
his  rapier  from  him,  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the 
hilt  so  forcibly,  that  it  occasioned  his  death.  Cromwell 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial  or  council  of  war,  and  ac- 
quitted. 

Complaints  having  been  made  in  England, against  the 
colony,  by  Gorton,  and  more  serious  ones  against  Massa- 
chusetts, Edward  Winslow  went  over  again  as  agent,  and 
defended  the  colonies  with  much  ability.  Pymouth  fell 
under  no  censure,  but  a  letter  of  reproof  was  sent  to 
Massachusetts. 
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Governor  Winslow,  late  a  victim  to  the  power  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  find  his  party 
in  power,  and  triumphant  over  the  king  and  the  church. 
Being  holden  in  great  estimation  by  the  ruling  statesmen, 
be  accepted  employment  there,  and  died  before  he  re- 
turned. 

In  1647,  no  change  was  made  in  the  Board  of  As- 
sistants except  by  the  election  of  AVilHam  Thomas  in 
the  place  of  Edmund  Freeman.  The  deputies  from  Yar- 
mouth were  reelected  ;  Howland  and  Dunham  were  re- 
elected from  Plymouth,  with  Mr  Paddy  and  John  Hust ; 
John  Alden  was  reelected  from  Duxbury,  with  Constant 
SouthwoTlh ;  Humphrey  Turner  and  John  Williams  were 
elected  in  Scituate;  Mr  Annable  was  reelected,  and 
Mr  Cobb  elected  in  Barnstable  ;  Henry  Andrews  and 
Edward  Case  were  elected  in  Taunton ;  Josias  Winslow 
and  Robert  Waterman  in  Marshfield ;  William  Newland 
and  Thomas  Tupper  in  Sandwich ;  Walter  Palmer  was 
reelected  and  Stephen  Paine  elected  in  Rchoboth ;  and 
Nauset,  (Eastham,)  for  the  first  time  sent  Josias  Cooke 
and  Richard  Higginson. 

In  1648,  the  assistants  were  reelected.  Howland,  Dun- 
ham, and  Paddy,  were  reelected  in  Plymouth,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  Kempton  was  elected  in  the  place  of  John  Hust. 
Alden  was  reelected  from  Duxbury  with  William  Bassett; 
Tupper  was  reelected  from  Sandwich  with  Thotnas  Bur- 
gess ;  Edward  Case  was  reelected  in  Taunton  with  Rich- 
ard Williams ;  Thomas  Dimmack  and  Thomas  Hinckley 
were  reelected  from  Barnstable ;  Robert  Waterman  and 
Thomas  Cbillingworth  were  chosen  in  Marshfield ;  in 
Rehoboth,  Robert  Titus  and  John  Doggett ;  in  Eastham, 
Nicholas  Snow  and  Samuel  Hickes.  From  Scituate  none 
were  chosen,  but  John  Williams  and  Thomas  Chambers 
acted,  and  Lieutenant  Palmer  and  Edward  Hawes  acted 
for  Yannootb. 
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In  1649,  it  was  enacted,  *  that  at  courts  of  election, 
after  the  choice  and  swearing  of  magistrates,  and  other 
officers  of  government,  the  general  occasions  of  the  court 
wherein  deputies  are  requisite,  be  attended,  except  extra- 
ordinary occasion  come  in  the  way.' 

The  assistants  were  reelected,  and  the  deputies  from 
Plymouth,  Duxbury,  and  Barnstable  ;  James  Cudworth 
and  Thomas  Clap  were  elected  in  Scituate ;  John  Vin- 
cent and  William  Newland  in  Sandwich  ;  Case  was  re- 
elected in  Taunton  with  Henry  Andrews;  Lieutenant 
Palmer  and  Edward  Hawcs  were  chosen  in  Yarmouth  ; 
Waterman  was  reelected  in  Marshfield  with  Kenelni  Wins- 
low;  Robert  Titus  in  Rehoboth  with  Stephen  Paine; 
Samuel  Hickes  in  Eastham  with  John  Doane. 

The  death  of  Governor  Winthrop  threw  a  gloom  over 
all  the  New  England  settlements.  So  high  was  the  esti- 
mation in  which  this  excellent  gentleman  was  holden  in 
Plymouth,  that  his  advice  in  all  dubious  and  difficult 
questions  was  sought,  received  with  deference,  and  gene- 
rally adopted.  The  government  of  Plymouth  felt  the 
bereavement. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Governor  Winslow,  the 
English  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  promoting  and 
propagating  the  gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New 
England,  and  a  society  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  donations,  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  were  authorized  to  appropriate  as  they 
saw  fit. 

In  this  year,  the  first  real  schism  in  religion  took  place 
in  Rehoboth,  in  the  congregation  of  Mr  Newman.  The 
schismatics  ikially  became  Baptists ;  some  particulars  of 
this  schism  are  given  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Re- 
hoboth. 

In  1650,  the  assistants  were  again  elected,  and  the 
deputies  from  Marshfield  and  Rehoboth.      Plymouth  re- 
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elected  only  three,  being  the  former  deputies,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Paddy ;  Duxbury  reelected  Constant 
Southworth  and  elected  George  Soule ;  Scituate  re- 
elected Mr  Cudworth,  and  elected  Humphrey  Turner  j 
John  Vincent  was  reelected,  and  Thomas  Tupper  elected 
in  Sandwicii ;  in  Yarmouth,  Lieutenant  Palmer  was  re* 
elected  and  Mr  Hoar  elected;  Richard  Williams  and 
Oliver  Purchase  were  chosen  in  Taunton  ;  Thomas  Dim- 
mack  was  reelected  in  Barnstable,  and  Anthony  Annable 
was  elected ;  in  Eastham  John  Doane  was  reelected,  and 
Nicholas  Snow  was  elected. 

Thomas  Prince,  William   Colyer,  Thomas ,  James 

Cudworth,  los'ias  Winslow,  John  Dunham,  sen.,  George 
Soule,  and  Constant  Southworth,  having  been  previously 
appointed  a  committee  '  to  consider  the  proposition)  pro- 
pounded by  the  deputies  to  the  court  held  at  Plymouth  in 
October,  1650,  concerning  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
order  adjournments  and  dissolutions  of  the  general  court, 
and  the  making  and  repealing  of  laws,'  reported,  that 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  that  matter,  and  that  the 
magistrates  and  deputies  be  considered  one  body. 

Mr  William  Thomas  one  of  the  assistants,  died  in  1651.  Death  ind' 
Secretary  Morton   says  of  him,  '  that  he   was  a  well  ap-  of  wu- 
proved  and  well  grounded  Christian,  well  read  in  the  holy  Thomo. 
scriptures,  and  other  approved  authors,  and. a  good   lover 
and  approver  of  godly  ministers  and  good  Christians,  and 
one  that  had  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  common'good 
both  of  church  and  state  ;  he  died  of  consumption,  and 
was  honorably  buried  at  Marshfield.' 

Mr  Thomas  was  an  English  merchant,  and  one  of  the 
adventurers.  He  arrived  in  the  colony  about  the  year 
1030.  He  was  a  deputy  from  Barnstable  in  1641,  and 
afterwards  from  Marshfield,  and  an  assistant.^ 

*  Hii  lOQ  Nathaniel,  serred  in  Philip's  war.     One  of  his  descendants,  Gen. 
John  Thomas,  commanded  the  American  forces  at  Roxhury,  at  the  commence- 
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In  1651,  the  assistants  were  reelected  with  the  exception 
of  Edward  Winslow,  who  was  in  England,  and  Mr  Thomas 
who  had  died.  Their  places  were  supplied  with  John 
Alden  and  Captain  Thomas  Willet. 

The  deputies  were  reelected  in  Taunton,  Duxbury, 
Scituate,  Sandwich  ;  Stephen  Paine  in  Rehoboth,  with 
Richard  Bowen ;  in  Plymouth,  Mr  Rowland  and  Mr 
Kempton  were  reelected,  and  Thomas  Southworlh  and 
Thomas  Clark  elected  ;  Anthony  Thacher  and  Edmund 
Hawes  were  chosen  in  Yarmouth  ;  Mr  Annable  was  re- 
elected, and  Isaac  Robinson  elected  in  Barnstable  ;  John 
Doane  and  Josiah  Cook  were  chosen  in  Eastham ;  In 
Marshfield,  Kenelm  Winslow  and  Josias  Winslow,  were 
chosen. 

In  1652,  all  the  assistants  were  reelected  excepting  Mr 
Collier,  who  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Thomas  South- 
worth  ;  John  Howland,  John  Winslow,  John  Dunham,  and 
.  Thomas  Southworth  were  elected  deputies  in  Plymouth  ; 
in  Duxbury,  Constant  Southworth  and  John  Bradford ; 
in  Scituate,  James  Cudworth  and  Humphrey  Turner ;  in 
Taunton,  Thomas  Gilbert  and  James  Wyat ;  in  Sandwich, 
Richard  Bourne  and  Thomas  Tupper ;  in  Barnstable, 
Henry  Cobb  and  Nathaniel  Bacon  ;  in  Yarmouth,  Anthony 
Thacher  and  Thomas  Hawes ;  in  Marshfield,  Kenelm 
Winslow  and  Thomas  Chillingworth ;  in  Rehoboth, 
Thomas  Cooper  and  Stephen  Paine  ;  in  Eastham,  Nicho- 
las Snow  and  Daniel  Cole. 

In  December,  the  court  passed  the  following  order, 
*  Whereas  we  have  intelligence  out  of  our  native  country, 
of  arrangements  that  may  be  towards  us  in  regard  of 
the  great  variances  between  the  two  nations  of  Holland 

ment  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Montgomery,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Canada ;  the  late  Hon.  Joshua 
Thomas  of  Plymouth  ano^er  descendant,  was  pne  of  his  aids. 
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and  England,  the  court  have  ordered  warrants  to  be  di- 
rected to  every  town  within  the  government' — '  to  send 
deputies  to  meet  with  the  magistrates,  April  1st,  1()53,' — 
*  and  with  them  to  treat  and  conclude  on  such  military  • 
affairs  as,  through  God's  blessing,  may  probably  tend  to 
our  present  and  future  safety.  Plymouth  chose  John 
Cook  and  Thomas  Southworth ;  Duxbury,  Constant  South- 
worth  and  Lieutenant Nash  ;  Scituate,  James  Cud- 
worth  and  Sergeant Johnson  ;  Taunton,  Ensign  Oliver 

Purchase;  Sandwich,  James  Skiff;  Yarmouth,  Sergeant 

Rider,  John  Coram  ;   Barnstable,  Lieutenant 

FuUer,  Sergeant  Thomas  Hinckley  ;  Marshfield,  Josias 
Winslow  John  Bradford;  Eastham,  John  Doane,  Richard 
Sparrow;  Rehoboth,  John  Allen,  Peter  Hunt. 

If!  June,  1653,  all  the  assistants  were  reelected;  John 
Rowland,  Lieutenant  Southworth,  John  Dunham,  senior, 
and  John  Cooke,  were  elected  deputies  from  Plymouth  ; 
George  Soule  and  Constant  Southworth  from  Duxbury ; 
Humphrey  Turner  and  Thomas  Byrd  from  Scituate ; 
James  Sk'iflf  and  Thomas  Tupper  from  Sandwich  ;  James 
Wyat  and  Richard  Williams  from  Taunton ;  Thomas 
Hawes  and  Edmund  Hawes  from  Yarmouth  ;  Anthony 
AnnabVe  and  Nathaniel  Bacon  from  Barnstable  ;  Kenclm 
Winslow  and  Anthony  Eames  from  Marshfield  ;  Stephen 
Paine  and  Thomas  Cooper  from  Rehoboth  ;  John  Doane 
and  Richard  Higgins  from  Eastham. 

A  special  court  was  called  in  March,  1654,  to  which 
there  was  another  election  of  deputies.  The  deputies 
from  Duxbury,  Sandwich,  Taunton,  Rehoboth,  and  East- 
ham, were  reelected ;  in  Plymouth,  Mr  Howland,  South- 
worth,  Cook,  and  John  Winslow,  in  the  place  of  Mr  Dun- 
ham ;  James  Cudworth  and  Robert  Studson  (Stetson)  wore 
elected  in  Scituate ;  Anthony  Thacher  and  Edmund 
Hawes  in  Yannouth;  Thomas  Hinckley  and   Nathaniel 
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Bacon  in  Barnstable  ;  Josias  Winslow  and  Anthony  Earoes^ 
in  Marshfield. 

Mr  Lothrop  the  distinguished  pastor  of  Scituate  and 
«     Barnstable  died.     He  has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  1654,  Mr  Collier  succeeded  Captain  Southworth. 
The  other  assistants  were  reelected,  and  the  deputies 
from  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Barnstable,  and  Marshfield.  In 
Plymouth,  all  the  deputies  were  reelected  excepting  Mr 
Southworth,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  Dunham,  sen. ;_ 
in  Sandwich,  James  Skiff  was  reelected,  with  Thomas 
Burgess ;  in  Taunton,  Richard  Williams  was  reelected 
with  James  Walker;  in  Yarmouth,  Edmund  Hawes  with 
Samuel  Arnold  ;  in  Rehoboth,  Stephen  Paine  with  Peter 
Hunt :  in  Eastham,  Josiah  Cooke  and  Daniel  Cole  were 
elected. 

The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  call  for  all  the  debts 
*  due  the  country,'  and  payment  to  be  made  at  such  places 
as  he  should  direct. 

Mr  Thomas  Prince  was  sent  by  the  court  to  the  Kenne- 
beck  patent,  to   settle  a  government,  for  which   purpose 
he  had  full  authority  both  from   Plym^/Uth,  and   from   the 
English  parliament.     He  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    '  Sixteen  attended  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity   to 
the  state  of  England,  and  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth.' 
Thomas-  Southworth  was   appointed  the  agent  or  gov- 
ernor, and  '  several  laws  and  orders  were  promulgated.' 
At  the  court  in  August,  new  deputies  were  summoned. 
The    deputies   from    Plymouth,    Scituate,   Barnstable, 
Marshfield,  and  Rehoboth,  were  reelected.      In  Duxbury 
Christopher  Wadsworth  and  William  Paybody  were  elect- 
ed ;  Mr  Burgess  was  reelected  in  Sandwich,  with  Thomas 
Tupper;  Mr  Williams  was  reelected  in  Taunton,  with 
Oliver  Purchase  ;  Mr  Edmund  Hawes  was  reelected   in 
Yarmouth  with  Anthony  Thacher ;  Mr  Cole  was  reelected 
in  Eastham  with  John  Freeman. 
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In  June,  1655,  all  the  assistants  were  reelected.  John 
Howland,  John  Dunham,  senior,  John  Cooke,  and  Thomas 
Clarke,  were  elected  deputies  from  Plymouth  ;  Constant 
Southworth  and  William  Paybody  from  Duxbury  ;  James 
Cudworth  and  Robert  Studson  from  Scituate ;  John 
Vincent  and  James  Skiff  from  Sandwich  ;  James  Wyat  and 
Richard  Williams  from  Taunton  ;  Edmund  Hawes  and  Wil- 
liam Nickerson  from  Yarmoutb;  Thomas  Hinckley  and 
Nathaniel  Bacon  from  Barnstable  ;  Anthony  Eames  and 
Josias  Winslow  from  Marshfield  ;  Stephen  Paine  and  Pe- 
ter Hunt  from  Rchoboth ;  Richard  Sparrow  and  Richard 
Higgens  from  Eastham. 

On  the  8th  of  May  died  Edward  Winslow.  He  was  jy^^^  ^^ 
born  at  Droitwich,  Worcestershire,  (England)  in  1594,  ^f"£^**' 
and  was  the  son  of  Edward  Winslow.  While  travelling  ward 
on  the  continent  he  (accidentally  as  it  would  appear)  was 
led  to  Leyden.  This  was  at  a  period  when  the  minds  of 
many  were  inclined  to  serious  thinkii^g,  and  another  re- 
ligious revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  commencement.  He 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  and  joined  Rob- 
inson's church.  Amongst  them  he  remained  and  married. 
At  that  time  he  must  have  been  very  young.  He  resolved 
to  share  their  fortunes  and  went  out  in  the  first  ship 
which  came  to  America.  Either  on  account  of  the 
respectability  of  his  family,  or  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
he  was  viewed  with  more  than  ordinary  respect  by  the 
pilgrims.  His  name  appears  third  on  the  list  of  those 
who  signed  the  compact,  being  preceded  only  by  Carver 
and  Bradford,  and  the  precedence  of  age  was  laid  aside  to 
give  him  the  third  place.  His  wife  died  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  he  then  married  Mrs  Susanna  White  the 
widow  of  VVilliam  White,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  pilgrims.  This  marriage  was  the  first  in  the  colony, 
and  of  course  in  New  England  ;  it  took  place  on  the  i2th 
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of  May,  1621.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Mrs 
White  should  have  been  the  mother  of  the  first  born  in 
New  England,  (Peregrine  White  ;)  to  have  been  the  first 
mother  and  the  first  bride  in  a  country  which  has  produced 
a  race  so  distinguished  as  the  New  Englandcrs,  would 
have. been  cited  by  the  ancients  as  an  instance  of  rare 
and  happy  fortune,  if  we  add  to  that  the  peculiar  happi- 
ness of  having  been  (he  wife  of  a  distinguished  governor 
of  her  own  colony,  and  the  mother  of  another  equally 
distinguished,  who  to  his  other,  added  the  high  and  soli- 
tary honor  of  having  been  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  confederate  colonies  in  a  war  involving  their 
existence,  her  fortune  must  be  regarded  as  transcendantly 
prosperous. 

The  unwearied  activity  of  Winslow  in  meeting  and 
vanquishing  the  earlier  diflScultics  of  the  colony  ;  his 
visits  to  Massasoiet,  and  his  almost  miraculous  cure  of 
that  good  Indian  when  afllicted  with  a  sickness  supposed 
to  be  mortal  ;  his  capacity  for  trade,  and  his  perseverance 
and  enterprise  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  under- 
takings, have  been  already  related. 

In  IG23,  he  went  to  England  as  the  agent  of  the  colony, 
and  while  there  published  a  narrative  of  the  transactions 
in  New  England,  containing  much  information  respecting 
the  Indians,  &c.  This  work  being  written  in  a  style  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  that  day,  still  re- 
tains its  interest.  It  is  entitled  *  Good  News  from  New 
England,  or  a  relation  of  things  remarkable  in  that  plan- 
tation, by  E.  Winslow.' 

He  returned  to  Plymouth  in  the  spring,  (1624,)  and 
brought  over  the  first  neat  cattle  which  were  imported  into 
the  English  colonies. 

In  the  same  year  he  again  visited  England,  and  was 
instrumental  in  vindicating  the  colony  against  the  asper- 
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sions  of  Lyford,  &c.     In  that  year  he  was  elected  an  as- 
sistant, and  in  1633,  governor  of  the  colony. 

In  1635,  he  went  out  again  as  the  agent  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts,  to  make  the  proper  representations  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  and  to 
defend  the  colonies  against  the  accusations  of  Morton. 
He  proposed  and  submitted  a  general  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  North  American  colonies,  in 
which  he  manifested  his  high  sense  of  their  capacity  for 
self  defence  and  self  government ;  but  his  plan  interfer- 
ing with  a  design  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Mason,  and 
Gorges,  to  establish  a  general  government  over  New  Eng- 
land, he  was  arrested  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  charged 
with  the  crime  of  separating  from  the  National  Church, 
and  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  lay  seventeen 
weeks. 

On  his  return  to  Plymouth  in  1636,  he  was  again  elected 
governor,  to  which  office  he  was  again  elected  in  1644. 
When  not  the  chief,  he  was  always  the  second  magistrate. 
In  1643,  he  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  confederated  colonies  on  the  part  of  Plymouth.  In 
]  646,  he  went  again  to  England  as  the  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Gorton.  In  this 
affair  he  conducted  with  great  address,  for  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  such  as  deserved  severe  censure. 

Winslow  was  a  zealous  advocate   for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
by  his  zeal  and   influence   the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England,  was  formed  in  England  in 
1649. 

When  the  puritans  attained  political  power,  the  talents 
of  Winslow  were  appreciated,  and  his  prospects  of  dis- 
tinction at  home  became  so  flattering,  that  he  remained, 
and  never  after  returned  to  America. 
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When  Cromwell  sent  out  the  expedition  under  Penn 
and  Venables  for  the  reduction  of  St  Domingo,  which 
terminated  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  Winslow  was  ap- 
pointed chief  commissioner,  to  superintend  and  direct  their 
operations,  and  died  of  a  fever  incidental  to  the  climate 
of  the  West  Indies,  while  on  ship-board,  May  8,  I6ii5, 
aged  sixtyone. 

Edward  Winslow  was  a  gentleman  of  consummate  ad- 
dress, strictly  virtuous  principles,  and  fervent  piety. 
Although  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  with  the 
best  society  of  England,  had  worn  off  that  austerity  and 
simplicity  of  manners  so  characteristic  of  the  puritans, 
his  devotion  was  not  the  less  sincere,  because  his  man- 
ners were  cheerful.  Cromwell  well  understood  the  fidelity 
of  his  principles  when  he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  for  superintending  the  expedition  against  St 
Domingo,  for  both  commanders  and  many  of  the  officers 
employed  on  that  expedition,  were  strongly  suspected  of 
cherishing  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarch,  and 
'  of  looking  with  deep  dislike  on  his  usurping  enemy  ;  he 
therefore  placed  one  in  this  responsible  station  whom  he 
could  truet.  The  colony  owed  to  Winslow  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude, for  in  devotion  and  zeal  for  her  interests  he  was 
not  excelled  by  any  one.  He  was  the  father  and  founder 
of  Marshfield,  and  the  large  estate  which  he  called  Cares- 
well,  s.till  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
His  son,  Josias  Winslow,  was  afterwards  governor  of  the 
colony,  but  of  him  hereafter. 

In  1G5G,  all  the  assistants  were  reelected  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr  Brown,  who  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  James 
Cudworth  of  Scituate.  The  deputies  from  Plymouth,  Dux- 
bury,  Scituate,  and  Taunton,  were  reelected  and  also  Mr 
Skiflf  from  Sandwich,  Edmund  Hawes  from  Yarmouth,  An- 
thony Eames  from  Marshfield,  Stephen  Paine  from  Reho- 
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both,  and  Richard  Sparrow  from  Eastham,  Anthony  An- 
uble  and  John  Smith  were  chosen  in  Barnstable,  Thomas 
Tiipper  in  Sandwich,  Samuel  Arnold  in  Yarmouth,  An- 
thony Snow  in  Marshfield,  William  Carpenter  in  Rehoboth, 
and  John  Freeman  in  Easlham. 

Scarcely   had  the  grief  which  had  been  created  by  the  Death  and 
loss  of  Winslow  subsided,  before  the  people  were  again  ofStand- 
called  to  mourn  the  departure  of  another  ancient  and  faith-  ' 
ful  servant.     In  the  course  of  the  year,  Miles  Standish 
died'at  a  very  advanced  age  at  his  residence  in  Duxbury. 

Standish  was  born  in  Lancashire, (England)  of  a  ftmiiy  of 
note  (amongst  which  were  numbered  knights  and  bishops,) 
and  it  is  said  to  a  large  inheritance  which  was  '  surrepti- 
tiously detained  from  him.'  He  served  in  the  low  countries 
-as  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  Queen  FJizabeth  when  com- 
manded by  her  favorite  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  What  in- 
duced him  to  connect  himself  with  the  pilgrims  does  not 
appear.  He  took  up  his  residence  amongst  them  at  Ley- 
den  but  never  joined  their  church.  He  arrived  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  lost  his  wife  soon  after  his  arrival ;  he  however 
married  again.  In  1621  he  was  elected  the  first  military 
commander  of  the  colony.  His  achievements^have  been 
related  in  the  course  of  this  work.  He  went  out  as  the 
agent  of  the  colony  in  1625  to  England,  and  resided  in 
London  at  the  very  period  when  the  pride  of  this  queen 
of  cities  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  nought  was  heard  in  her 
streets  but  wailing  and  lamentation.  It  was  the  period  of 
the  last  and  most  deadly  plague. 

Being  an  accurate  surveyor,  he  was  generally  on  the 
committees  for  laying  out  new  towns.  He  was  always 
the  military  commander,  always  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
generally  an  assistant ;  sometimes  first  assistant  or  deputy 
governor  and  treasurer.  Standish  was  a  man  of  small 
stature,  of  a  quick  and  fiery  temper,  and  never  did  a  hu- 
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man  form  enclose  a  more  intrepid  spirit.  Dangers  from 
which  almost  all  men  would  have  shrunk,  were  with  him 
only  an  incentive  to  enterprise.  He  asked  only  eight  men 
to  subdue  all  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts.  Alone  he 
took  from  the  trembling  hands  of  the  profligate  and  tur- 
bulent Morton,  his  loaded  musket  and  compelled  him  to 
yield  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  whole  company,  and 
hact  boasted  that  he  never  would  be  taken  alive.  He  did 
not  stand  aside  to  command  others  to  do  the  work  of  death, 
but  engaged  in  deadly  personal  conflicts,  the  fate  of  which 
restedfon  the  prowess  of  the  contending  individuals. 

Some  of  the  early  writers  have  censured  Standish  for 
his  violence,  but  he  never  exceeded  his  orders,  obeying 
the  civil  authority  to  the  very  letter  of  the  command,  and 
at  every  hazard.  In  the  Pequot  war  he  commanded  tho 
Plymouth  quota  and  had  commenced  his  march,  when  the 
news  was  received  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Pequots, 
and  as  late  as  1G53  when  he  was  very  old,  <  when  hostili- 
ties with  the  Dutch  at  Manhatton  were  appirehended,'  the 
command  of  the  colony  forces  was  entrusted  to  him.  How 
this  fierce  and  terrible  soldier,  never  cherishing  any  strong 
impressions  of  religion,  should  have  formed  an  attachment 
go  lasting,  and  bound  himself  to  the  pious  and  holy  mem- 
bers of  Robinson's  church,  (who  almost  resembled  the 
primitive  Christians)  by  every  tie  except  that  which  bound 
them  to  each  other ;  and  should  have  fought  their  battles, 
cheerfully  shared  their  toils,  their  hardships,  and  their 
|)overty  ;  their  councils  in  pe^ce,  and  their  dangers  in  war ; 
is  one  of  those  anomalies  in  human  nature  which  may  per- 
haps find  its  parallel  in  the  love  which  was  cherished  by 
IhQ  Roman  soldiers  for  the  early  Christians. 

Standish  was  the  father  and  founder  of  Duxbury,  which 
he  named  from  the  seat  of  his  family  in  Lancashire,  and 
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which  as  late  as   1707,  was  the  residence  of  sir  Thomas 
Standish.^ 

'The  shaft  flew  thrice.'     The  people  of  the  colony  had  Death  and 
scarcely  covered  the  remainsof  their  veteran  warrior  with  of  Go?. ' 
the  earth,  when  they  were  summoned  to  perform  the  same  ^'^^^^^^ 
duty  for  one  who  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  father 
of  the  colony;  for  the  care  of  Gov.  Bradford  over  this  in- 
fant settlement  had  been  truly  paternal ;  he  had  guided 
its  councils  almost  from  its  commencement,  as  Gov.  Car- 
ver lived  but  a  few  months  after,  his  arrival. 

William  Bradford  was  born  in  England  in  1558*.  Both 
his  parents  dying  while  he  was  in  early  youth,  he  was  left  to 
the  protection  of  his  grand  parents,  and  after  them,  of  his 
uncles.  His  patrimony  was  large,  but  his  station  in  life 
was  amongst  the  yeomanry,  and  he  was  bred  to  agricul- 
ture. The  early  loss  of  his  parents,  probably  gave  a  se- 
rious cast  to  his  mind  and  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time 
to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  and  angry   remonstrances  of  all  his  relatives,  \ 

this  unfledged  youth  embraced  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  by  the  venerable  Clifton,  and  afterwards  by  Robin- 
son, and  became  one  of  their  most  devoted  followers.  At 
the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  suffered  imprisonment  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  for  attempting  to  escape  to  Hol- 
land, but  in  pity  to  his  youth  he  was  released.  He  was 
afterwards  arrested  but  finally  succeeded  in  escaping.  In 
Holland  he  learned  the  art  of  dying  silk,  and  engaged  a 
little  in  commerce. 

He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  removal  of  the  com- 
pany to  America,  and  came  over  in  the  May  Flower  amongst 

*  He  left  three  tons.  Miles,  Alexander,  and  Josiah.  Alexander  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Alden;  from  him  are  descended  two  gentlemen  of  distinguish- 
ed literary  talents.  Dr  Wheclock  late  president  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  Dr 
Kirkland  late  president  of  Harvard  college.  Geo.  Ripley  late  of  the  United 
Stales  army,  is  also  of  this  descent    His  other  descendants  are  numerous. 
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the  first.  His  wife  was  drowned  while  that  vessel  lay  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.  He  afterwards  married  Mrs  Alice  Soutb- 
worlh  a  lady  of  extraordinary  capacity  and  worth.  - 

On  the  death  of  Gov.  Carver,  although  he  was  confined 
at  the  time  with  sickness  and  was  only  thirtytwo  years  old, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor;  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
as  chief,  and  two  or  three  years  as  second  magistrate,  with 
consummate  prudence  and  ability  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years. 
?  In  his  transactions  with  the  Indians  he  was  strictly  just 

and  after  those  unavoidable  sparklings  which  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  distinct  races  of  men  like  the  collision  of 
flint  and  steel,  are  sure  to  strike  out  at  first,  the  animosities 
which  vicinage  engendered  were  allayed,  and  he  preserved 
the  relations  of  peace  unbroken.  His  mingled  systena 
of  mildness  and  energy  conciliated  their  affections  and 
extorted  their  respect.  When  necessary  he  alarmed  their 
fears.  When  the  emblematic  defiance  of  the  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts  was  conveyed  in  th^  shape  of  a  bundle  of 
arrows  bound  together  by  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  he  an- 
swered it  promptly  by  sending  back  the  skin  filled  with 
powder  and  bullets  ;  and  the  Indians  were  taught  to  believe 
that  the  plague  was  buried  under  the  store  house  at  Ply- 
mouth. He  soon  understood  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
simple  characters.  His  sagacity  in  detecting  and  his  en- 
ergy in  overcoming  the  designs  of  the  factionists  who  dis- 
turbed his  government  have  been  already  described. 

Although  his  early  pursuits  were  unfavorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  learning,  yet  he  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  both 
Greek  and  Latin  which  he  mastered.  Of  the  Hebrew  his 
knowledge  was  intimate.  The  French  and  Dutch  lan- 
guages he  spoke  with  ease.     He  read  much  on  subjects 
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of  history  and  philosophy.  In  theology  he  was  deeply 
versed,  and  few  there  were  who  could  contend  with  him 
successfully  in  a  polemical  dispute.  He  wrote  consider- 
ably ;  the  loss  of  his  invaluable  manuscript  history  of  the 
colony  to  1G46,  can  never  be  supplied.  He  attempted 
poetry  but  the  muses  lyere  unpropitious< 

As  chief  magistrate  he  was  compelled  to  deal  with  many 
turbulent  spirits,  yet  he  seldom   failed  to  enforce   respect   • 
both  to  the  laws  and  the  magistrates,  rather  by  appealing 
to  the  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  self-degradation,  than 
by  the  exercise  of  the  penal  authority  of  the  government. 

His  faith  endured  to  the  last,  and  he  died  full  of  hope. 
Conversing  with  his  friends  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
spoke  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  saint.  '  God  (said  he) 
has  given  me  a  pledge  of  my  happiness  in  another  world, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  eternal  glory.'  He  died  31arch  9, 
J  657,  at  the  age  of  69.* 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Gov.  Bradford,  the  people  be-  ^ndifrtr- 

,  .         .     , .  r  ^  ^  ence  of 

gan  to  manifest  an  alarming  uidifference  as  to  the  support  the  people 
of  their  ministers ;  many  doubted  the  benefit  of  stated  dergj. 
preaching,  and  chose  to  exercise  their  own  spiritual  gifts. 
So  miserable  was  the  support,  that  many  left  the  colony. 
Mr  Reyner  left  Plymouth  in  1654.  Mr  Partridge  re- 
mained at  Duxbury,  but  died  in  1658.  Dr  Chauncy  lefl 
Scituate  1656.  Mr  Street  left  Taunton  for  New  Haven. 
Mr  Leveredge,  Sandwich  for  Long  Island.     Mr.  Bulkley 

*  He  left  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  son  William  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions in  Uie  colooy,  being  elected  an  assistant  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  chief  military  commander.  When  the  colonial  government  termi- 
nated, he  was  deputy  governor,  and  afterwards  was  chosen  a  councillor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   His  other  sons  were  John  and  Joseph. 

His  more  remote  posterity  have  been  distinguished  and  honored,  and  are  to 
this  day.  One  of  them  was  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  from  Rhode 
Island. 

PIET   II.  4 
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Marshfield,  for  Concord.    Mr  Lothrop  of  Barnstable  died 
in  1653. 

The  places  of  these  distinguished  men  were  not  sup- 
plied, and  in  the  younger  settlements  of  Kastham,  Bridge- 
water,  &c,  no  ministers  had  been  settled.     Yarmouth  also 
was  destitute. 
First  ap-        The  religious  zeal  of  Massachusetts  had  not  been  cool- 
ofthe        ed,  and  they  viewed  the  destitute  situation  of  their  neigh- 
Md^ih"    boring   colony  with   sorrow  and  alarm  ;  their  fears  were 
'  fn^®*^'    heightened   from   the   intrusion  of  the  Quakers  into  the 
*«wMt      colonies,  a  sect  which  they  abhorred. 

them.  '  ,  •',        . 

The  following  communication  was  addressed  by  their 
General  Court  to  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies  who 
met  at  Plymouth  in  September  1656. 

*  Honored  Gentlemkn.' — The  remembrance  of  the  so- 
lemn covenants  and  promise  the  United  Colonies  (in  the 
beginning  of  their  combination)  made  one  with  another, 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  each  other 
in  the  propagating  and  maintaining  religion  in  its  purity, 
but  also  to  be  assisting  to  each  other  where  any  deficiency 
in  such  respects  may  appear,  hath  put  us  upon  the  pursu- 
ance of  our  endeavors  to  discharge  our  duties,  in  desiring 
you  to  consider  of  some  such  meet  way  and  ex  as  where 
any  defect  appears  in  any  colony  ;  in  the  right  improve- 
ment of  such  means  and  ordinances  as  the  Lord  hath  ap- 
pointed all  his  to  use  and  improve  for  the  edification  of 
the  body  whereof  Christ  is  the  head  till  his  second  com- 
ing. Having  heard  sometime  since  that  our  neighbor 
colony  of  Plymouth,  our  beloved  brethren,  in  a  great  part 
seem  to  be  wanting  to  themselves  in  a  due  acknowledgment 
of,  and  encouragement  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  so  as 
'  many  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel   have  (how  justly  we 

know  not)  deserted   their  stations,  callings,  and  relations, 
our  desire  is  that  some  such  course  might  be  taken,  as 
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that  a  pious  orthodox  ministry  may  be  reinstated  amongst 
them,  that  so  the  flood  of  error  and  principles  of  anarchy 
which  will  not  long  be  kept  out  where  Sathan  and  his  in- 
struments are  so  prevalent  as  to  prevail  to  the  crying  down 
of  ministry  and  ministers  may  be  prevented.  Here  hath 
arrived  amongst  us  several  persons  professing  themselves 
Quakers,  fit  instruments  to  propagate  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
than. For  the  securing  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
from  such  pests,  we  have  imprisoned  them,  till  they  be 
despatched  away  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
one  of  which,  Richard  Smith,  we  have  let  out  of  prison  to 
return  to  his  family  at  Southampton,  whence  we  hope  and 
doubt  not,  our  neighbors  of  Connecticut  will  be  careful  so 
to  order  it,  as  he  may  not  do  the  least  prejudice.  As  also 
that  some  genera]  rules  may  be  commended  to  the  several 
jurisdictions  for  the  settling  of  government  amongst  the 
Indians,  hc,^ 

*  And  that  some  general  rules  may  be  also  commended 
to  each  General  Court  to  prevent  the  coming  in  amongst 
us  from  foreign  places  such  notorious  heretics  as  Quakers, 
ranters,  <&c,  and  that  strong  waters  to  the  Indians  in  all 
the  jurisdictions  may  be  forbidden,  that  the  name  of  God 
be  not  dishonored,  <&c.' 

To  this  the  Commissioners  reply.  '  The  Commissioners 
having  considered  the  premises,  cannot  but  acknowledge 
the  godly  care  and  zeal  of  the  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts 
to  uphold  and  maintain  those  professed  ends  of  coming 
into  these  parts  of  the  combination  of  the  united  colonies, 
which  if  not  attended  in  the  particulars  aforesaid,  will  be 
rendered  wholly  frustrate,  the  profession  miserably  scan- 
dalized, ourselves  become  a  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  those 
that  (cannot  without  admiration)  behold  our  sudden  de- 
fection from  our  fiist  principles.  We  cannot  therefore  but 
with  all  earnestness,  commend  it  to  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
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tice  of  the  several  jurisdictions  to  take  eflectual  care,  and 
make  answerable  provision  that  religion  and  the  ordinan- 
ces of  Christ  professed,  may  be  upheld  and  maintained  ; 
which  cannot  be  but  by  a  due  encouragement  of  an  able 
and  orthodox  ministry,  and  a  discountenancing  of  that 
which  is  heterodox,  and  an  effectual  course  to  keep  out 
heretics,  the  great  engine  of  Sathan,  in  these  times  to  over- 
throw the  truth,  and  because  the  business  is  of  such  high 
concernment  to  all,  we  shall  more  particularly, impart  our 
thoughts  to  serious  consideration.  • 

*  1.  We  cannot  without  breach  of  charity  but  take  it  for 
a  thing  granted  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Colonies,  that  an  able  orthodox  ministry  is  a  precious  fruit 
of  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and.  neces- 
sary for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people,  and  to  be  duly 
sought  after  in  every  society  or  township  within  the  sev- 
eral jurisdictions. 

<  2.  And  secondly,  that  a  competent  maintenance  pro- 
portionable to  the  ability  of  the  place  and  necessity  of  the 
minister,  is  a  debt  of  justice  and  charity. 

'  3.  Hence,  thirdly,  the  minister  may  justly  expect  it  from 
the  society  and  township  wherein  he  labors. 

*  4.  The  reference  or  relation  of  a  minister  being  to  the 
whole  society  jointly,  whether  in  church  or  not,  his  expec- 
tation of  maintenance  ^nd  the  debt  of  justice  is  from  the 
whole  society  jointly. 

*  5.  Although  the  society  may,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, use  divers  ways  to  raise  his  maintenance,  yet  if 
the  ways  be  ineffectual,  though  the  defect  may  be  by  some 
particular  person,  yet  the  society  cannot  be  discharged, 
but  is  the  debtor. 

*  6.  The  engagement  being  upon  the  society,  and  that 
according  to  religion  and  right  reason,  it  necessarily 
followeth  that  the  jsociety  be  enabled  with  sufficient  power 
to  discharge  itself. 
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'  7.  Therefore  the  General  Courts  shall  declare  such  a 
power  to  be  in  such  societies,  that  there  may  be  no  pre- 
tence in  them  for  want  thereof;  and  if  any  society  or 
township  shall  be  wanting  either  out  of  neglect  or  opinion 
to  procure  and  maintain  as  abovesaid  an  orthodox  ministry 
according  to  the  gospel,  we  conceive  by  the  rules  of  scrip- 
ture and  practice  of  not  only  christian  governments,  but 
even  of  heathen,  who  not  only  held  their  sacra  in  venera- 
tion, but  took  care  of  those  that  had  the  keeping  of  them, 
and  the  charge  of  making  known  their  mysteries.  The 
several  General  Courts  stand  charged  with  the  care  that  the 
people  professing  Christianity,  own  and  live  according  to 
the  rules  and  ordinances  of  their  profession,  and  that  the 
dispensers  thereof' be  encouraged  as  aforesaid.  The 
maintenance  of  the  ministers  being  a  debt  of  justice  from 
the  society,  and  the  society  being  empowered  to  discharge 
it.  If  any  particular  person  shall  be  defective  to  the 
society,  they  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice. 

*  These  generals  we  thought  good  to  propose  from  whence 
we  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Courts  to  draw 
up  such  conclusions  and  orders,  as  may  attain  the  end 
desired  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  said  courts 
shall  not  concur  (at  present,)  with  our  apprehensions,  we 
do  earnestly  desire  that  by  all  means  they  would  labor  to 
inform  and  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  particu- 
lar^ abovesaid,  whereof  we  for  our  parts  have  no  doubt. 
We  do  further  propose  to  the  several  General  Courts  that 

a 

all  Quakers,  ranters,  and  other  notorious  heretics  be  pro- 
hibited coming  into  the  United  Colonies,  and  if  any  shall 
hereafter  come  or  arise  amongst  us,  that  they  be  forthwith 
sepured  or  removed  out  of  all  the  jurisdictions. 

'That  some  safe  provision  be  made  against  selling  or 
giving  strong  liquors  to  the  Indians,  without  particular 
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express  license  from  some  magistrate  or  other  officer 
thereunto  deputed,  and  that  upon  some  weighty  occasion 
or  exigent. 

Thomas  Prence  was  chosen  governor  in  1657,  as  the 
successor  of  Bradford.  There  seemed  to  be  an  obvious 
propriety  in  this  election.  Mr  Prence  had  held  that  office 
as  early  as  1634,  and  occasionally  afterwards.  None 
stood  before  him  in  public  estimation  but  Bradford  and 
Edward  Winslow,  and  with  them  he  shared  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  the  highest  offices  of  the  government. 
As  both  these  respectable  men  were  now  removed,  there 
could  have  been  but  little  hesitation  in  giving  him  the 
station  of  which  he  was  not  deemed  unworthy  when  they 
were  eligible.  To  this  office  he  was  annually  elected  until 
bis  death  in  1673. 

William  Collier  succeeded  him  as  first  assistant.  The 
other  assistants  now  elected  were  Timothy  Hatherly,  John 
Alden,  Thomas  Willet,  James  Cudworth,  Josias  Winslow, 
Thomas  Southworth. 

The  deputies  from  Plymouth  were  William  Bradford, 
Robert  Finney,  and  Ephraim  Morton ;  Duxbury,  William 
Paybody,  John  Rogers  ;  Scituate,  Edward  Jenkins,  John 
Bryant ;  Taunton,  Richard  Williams,  James  Wyat ;  Sand- 
wich, Thomas  Tupper,  James  Skiff;  Barnstable,  Anthony 
Annable,  John  Smith  ;  Yarmouth,  Edmund  Hawes,  Thomas 
Fallard;  Marshfield,  Anthony  Eames ;  Eastham,  Nicholas 
Snow,  Richard  Higgins ;  Rehoboth,  Stephen  Paine, 
William  Sabin;  Bridgewater,  for  the  first  time,  John 
Willis. 

It  was  in  the  year  1657,  that  the  first  legal  proceedings 
against  Quakers  were  instituted.  This  sect  had  just  ap- 
peared in  England.  The  extravagancies  of  James  Naylor 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  George  Fox,  had  attracted  the 
public  attention  there.     When  the  Quakers  appeared  in 
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New  England,  it  was  during  their  first  effervescence  ;  the 
materials  were  still  fermenting,  and  had  not  as  yet  worked 
off  the  scum  and  the  dregs  which  all  new  religious  sects 
are  sure  to  bring  up.  This  happened  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  illustrious  and 
enlightened  William  Penn,  those  of  Pennsylvania  appear 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous,  most 
tolerant,  and  perfect  political  societies  that  ever  existed. 

In  Plymouth,  the  riotous  and  turbulent  conduct  of  Gor- 
ton was  yet  remembered,  and  the  Quakers,  whose  tenets 
and  practices  bore  some  resemblance  to  his,  were  in  their 
minds  associated  and  almost  identified  with  that  insolent 
fanatic,  and  the  government  and  people  were  thus  pre- 
disposed to  view  them  with  dislike,  and  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Court  ^  that  in  case  any  shall  bring  in  any  Quaker, 
ranter,  or  other  notorious  heretic,  either  by  land  or  water, 
into  any  part  of  this  government,  shall  forthwith,  upon 
order  of  any  one  magistrate,  return  them  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  or  clear  tl^  government  of  them,  on 
the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  20*.  for  every  week  that 
theyshall  stay  in  the  government  after  warning.' 

The  Court  subsequently  passed  a  more  severe  law,  with 
a  preamble  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  law.  '  Where- 
as, there'  hath  several  persons  come  irito  this  government 
called  Quakers,  whose  doctrines  and  practices  manifestly 
tend  to  the  subversion  of  the  fundamentals  of  christian 
religion,  church  order,  and  the  civil  peace  of  this  govern- 
ment, as  appears  by  the  testimonies  given  in  sundry  depo- 
sitions and  otherwise.  It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  no  Quaker  or  person 
commonly  so  called,  be  entertained  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons within  this  government  under  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds  for  every  such  default,  or  be  whipped.  And  in 
case  any  one  shall  entertain  any  such  parson  ignorantly. 
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if  he  shall  testify  on  his  oath  that  he  knew  not  them  to  be 
such,  he  shall  be  freed  of  the  aforesaid  penalty,  provided 
he  upon  his  first  discerning  them  to  be  such,  do  discover 
them  to  the  constable  or  his  deputy.' 

On  the  Gth  of  October,  1657,  Humphrey  Norton  was 
Fummoned  to  appear  at  the  Court,  and  was  examined  '  and 
found  guilty  (according  to  the  Court  record,)  of  divers 
horrid  errors.'  He  was  sentenced  '  speedily  to  depart  the 
government,'  and  the  under  marshal  was  required  to  take 
him  into  custody,  and  to  conduct  him  to  Assonet,  near 
Rhode  Island. 

The  spirit  of  Norton  was  not  subdued,  and  he  returned 
again  into  the  Plymouth  jurisdic-tion  accompanied  by  one 
John  Rouse.  These  Quakers  appeared  at  the  Court  in 
June  1G5S,  and  were  apprehended  and  committed  to 
prison.  When  they  were  examined  before  the  Court,  Nor- 
ton said  sundry  times  to  the  Governor,  *  thou  lyest  ;* 
'Thomas,  thou  art  a  malicious  man.'  The  conduct  of 
Rouse  was  equally  turbulent.  They  were  remanded,  but 
in  a  short  time  were  again  brought  before  the  Court,  as  a 
paper  had  been  presented  to  the  Court  by  one  Christopher 
Winter,  which  contained  an  account  of  many  objectiona- 
ble expressions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  had  been 
uttered  by  Norton.'  Norton  was  furnished  with  a  copy, 
and  was  confronted  with  Winter,  and  they  varied  but 
little  in  their  respective  statements.  Norton  again  abused 
the  governor  with  much  foul  language,  saying  <  thy  cla- 
morous tongue  I  regard  no  more  than  the  dust  under  my 
feet,  and  thou  art  like  a  scolding  woman,  and  thou  pratest, 
and  deridest  me,'  &c. 

Norton  and  Rouse  were  severally  required,  '  that  as 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  subjects  to  the  State  of 
England  that  they  would  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  be 
true  to  that  State,  which  they  refused  to  do,  saying  they 
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would  take  no  oath  at  all.'  On  this  refusal  they  were 
sentenced  to  a  whipping.  This  punishment  was  inflicted, 
for  which  the  under  marshal  required  a  fee  !  They  refused 
to  pay,  and  were  again  committed  to  prison,  where  they 
remained  until  the  10th  of  June,  when  they  compromised 
with  the  marshal,  and  left  the  jurisdiction. 

Norton  had  ofiered  a  written  paper  to  the  governor, 
which  he  refused  to  receive.  Smarting  with  the  sense  of 
the  severity  and  cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Prince  and  another  to 
Mr  Alden,  one  of  the  assistants^  in  which  he  vented  his 
resentment  in  strains  approaching  to  eloquence,  and 
claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  a  delusion  which  he  probably 
cherished  in  sincerity. 

'  Thomas  Prence,  thou  who  hast  bent  thy  heart  to  work 
wickedness,  and  with  thy  tongue  hast  set  forth  deceit ; 
thou  imaginest  mischief  upon  thy  bed,  and  .batchest  thy 
hatred  in  thy  secret  chamber ;  the  strength  of  darkness 
is  over  thee,  and  a  malicious  mouth  hast  thou  opened 
against  God  and  his  anointed,  and  with  thy  tongue  and 
lips  hast  thou  uttered  perverse  things  ;  thou  hast  slandered 
the  innocent  by  railing,  lying,  and  false  accusations,  and 
with  thy  barbarous  heart  hast  thou  caused  their  blood  to 
be  shed.  Thou  hast  through  these  things  broken  and 
transgressed  the  laws  and*  ways  of  God,  and  equity  is  not 
before  thy  eyes ;  the  curse  causeless  cannot  come  upon 
tfaee,  nor  the  vengeance  of  God  unjustly  cannot  fetch  thee 
up;  thou  makest  thyself  merry  with  thy  secret  malice,  and 
when  thou  actest  or  executest  it,  it  is  in  derision  and 
scorn.  The  deadly  drink  of  the  cup  of  indignation  thou 
cannot  escape,  and  the  grief  and  cause  of  travail  will 
not  be  greater  than  thine.  Since  first  I  saw  thee,  and 
before,  thy  false  and  lying  tongue  hath  been  forged  against 
me.     I  shall  not  write  nor  speak  this  without  ground,  as 
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thou  hast  done  by  me,  but  plainly  shall  present  thy  doings 
before  thy  face  ;  as  firstly,  thy  former  warrant  was  forged 
upon  a  filthy  lie,  and  therein  thou  titlest  me  an  extrava- 
gant person  ;  thy  second  had  helping  hand  in  causing  me 
to  be  recorded  for  several  errors,  and  like  a  shameless 
man  would  neither  acknowledge  nor  deny ;  thy  third  that 
John  Rouse  and  1  were  inordinate  fellows,  and  never  in 
the  least  made  it  appear  wherein ;  thy  fourth  that  I  in- 
tended within  two  days  after  the  time  thou  spake  it,  to 
make  a  preachment,  as  thou  in  thy  derision  called  it  there- 
aways ;  thy  fifth,  thy  promise  that  I  should  have  the  law, 
and  afterwards  went  about  to  deny  it,  so  that  as  from  thee 
I  never  had  it  yet ;  thy  sixth,  popish  and  Jesuitical  names, 
withal  thy  lying  slanders  and  false  aspersions  cast  upon' 
us  from  thy  clamorous  tongue ;  thy  seventh,  acting  con- 
trary to  law,  equity  and  justice,  and  judgment,  according 
to  the  evil  of  thine  own  heart, —  all  these  art  thou  guilty 
of,  besides  the  denying  of  my  paper  which  was  presented 
to  thee,  containing  part  of  my  grounds  of  my  coming; 
thy  eighth,  thy  striving  to  dash  my  words  back  upon  me, 
and  to  hinder  mc  to  speak  in  the  peoples'  hearing,  striving 
what  thou  could  to  stain  the  truth  of  God  with  thy  envious 
tongue,  all  which  things  is  charged  upon  thy  head,  and 
as  a  peal  of  hailstones  will  pelt  upon  thy  heart ;  thou 
hast  perverted  justice  and  true  judgment,  and  hast  de- 
frauded the  poor  and  needy  ;  thou  hast  caused  to  defraud 
the  righteous  owner  of  his  goods,  and  is  heaping  it  up  as 
upon  a  hill,  wherewith  thou  wilt  purchase  to  thyself  and 
others  a  field  of  blood,  wherein  to  bury  your  dead,  John 
Alden  is  to  thee  like  unto  a  packhorse,  whereupon  thou 
layest  thy  beastly  bag ;  cursed  are  all  they  that  have  a 
hand  therein  ;  the  cry  of  vengeance  will  pursue  thee  day 
and  night,  for  other  mens'  goods,  hard  speeches,  un- 
righteous actions,  which  thou  hast  done  and  spoken  against 
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Others  and  us,  without  and  contrary  to  the  righteoua  law  ; 
so  shall  rest  upon  thee  as  frontlets  upon  thy  head,  and  as 
we  have  suffered  without  law,  so  shalt  thou  perish  without 
law  if  thou  repent  not.  The  days  of  thy  wailing  will 
be  like  unto  that  of  a  woman  that  murthers  the  fruit  of 
her  womb ;  the  anguish  and  pain  that  will  enter  thy  reins 
will  be  like  gnawing  worms  lodging  betwixt  thy  heart  and 
liver.  When  these  things  come  upon  thee,  and  thy  back 
bowed  down  with  pain,  in  that  day  and  hour  thou  shalt 
know  to  thy  grief  that  prophets  of  the  Lord  God  we  are, 
and  the  God  of  vengeance  is  our  God.' 

'  Humphrey  Norton.' 

*  P.  S.  I  have  sent  thee  here  enclosed  a  reply  to  C. 
Winter's  deposition ;  also  I  have  sent  already  a  true  rela- 
tion of  part  of  thy  proceedings  towards  London,  with  a 
copy  of  the  fines  laid  on  and  levied  of  the  people  of  God, 
with  a  copy  of  thy  late  laws.' 

To  Alden,  Norton  wrote  as  follows. 

^  John  Alden,  I  have  weighed  thy  ways,  and  thou  art 
like  one  fallen  from  thy  first  love  ;  a  tenderness  once  I 
did  see  in  thee,  and  moderation  to  act  like  a  sober  man, 
which  through  evil  counsel  and  self-love  thou  art  drawn 
aside  from.  If  there  be  in  thee  any  expectation  of  mercy, 
do  thou  follow  the  example  of  Timothy  Hatherly  and 
withdraw  thy  body  for  ever  appearing  set  that  beastly 
bench,  where  the  law  of  God  is  cast  behind  your  backs, 
and  from  whence  God  hath  withdrawn  himself  until  he 
have  overturned  it,  and  settled  such  as  shall  act  according 
to  liis  law  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  man ;  also,  account 
thou  must  for  that  wicked  act  in  sending  forth  thy  warrant 
to  force  away  oth^r  men's  goods  for  keeping  the  law  of 
Christ ;  again,  let  the  cursed  purse  be  cast  out  of  thy 
house  wherein  is  held  the  goods  of  other  men,  lest  through 
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it  a  moth  enter  into  thy  house,  and  a  mildew  upon  thy 
estate,  for  in  keeping  of  it,  and  acting  for  it  thou  art  no 
other  than  packhorse  to  Thomas  Prence,  which  if  the 
council  of  God  thou  stand,  his  present  flattery  to  thee 
will  be  turned  into  enmity  and  wrath  against  thee,  and 
then  would  thou  see  that  thou  art  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
company  that's  like  a  hedge  of  vipers ;  the  best  of  them 
is  not  worthy  to  hew  wood  in  the  house  of  our  God. — 
Receive  my  instruction  into  thy  heart  as  oil,  and  depart 
from  amongst  them,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  it  is  better  to 
live  of  thine  own,  like  a  poor  wise  man,  and  at  peace  with 
God  and  his  people,  than  like  a  self-conceited  fool  puffed 
up  with  the  pride  of  his  heart,  because  he  hath  gotten  the 
name  of  a  magistrate  as  some  of  them  is.  In  love  this  is 
written,  to  dishearten  thee  in  time  before  the  evil  day 
overtake  thee  ;  let  it  be  so  received  from  thy  friend. 

*  Humphrey  Norton.' 

*  Consider  how  corruptly  thou  dealt  concerning  the 
paper  presented  to  Thomas  Prence,  and  thee,  and  others.' 

'Rhode  Island,  the  16th,  4th  month,  68.* 

During  the  year  1658,  several  disfranchising  laws  were 
passed  against  the  Quakers.  '  No  Quaker,  Ranter,  or 
any  such  corrupt  person,'  was  permitted  to  be  a  freeman 
of  the  corporation. 

*  All  such  as  were  opposers  of  the  good  and  wholesome 
laws  of  the  colony,  or  manifest  opposers  of  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God,  or  such  as  refuse  to  do  the  country  service, 
being  called  thereunto '  on  conviction,  were  denied  the . 
privileges  of  freemen. 

Any  freemen  of  the  corporation  being  Quakers,  ^  or 
such  as  are  manifest  encouragers  of  them,  and  so  judged 
by  the  court ;  and  such  as  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
court  and  the  laws ;  and  such  as  were  adjudged  by  the 
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court  grossly  scandalous,  as  lyers,  drunkards,  swearers, 
&c,  were  to  lose  the  freedom  of  the  corporation.' 

All  such  as  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  as  Qua- 
kers, and  their  abettors,  were  denied  a  vote  in  the  choice 
of  public  officers,  and  were  restricted  from  holding  offices 
of  trust. 

The  court  also  passed  another  law  with  this  pregnant 
preamble  :  <  Whereas  sundry  persons  both  Quakers  and 
others,  wander  up  and  down  in  this  jurisdiction,  and  fol[ow 
no  lawful  calling  to  earn  their  own  bread,  and  also  use  all 
endeavors  to  subvert  civil  state,  and  pull  down  all  churches 
and  ordinances  of  God  to  thrust  us  out  of  the  ways  of  God, 
notwithstanding  all  former  laws  provided  for  the  contrary.' 

The  court  therefore  directed  that  a  workhouse  or  house 
of  correction  should  be  erected  for  the  restraint  of  all 
such  vagabonds  '  as  wander  up  and  down  without  any 
lawful  calling,  and  also  all  idle  persons,  or  rebellious 
children,  or  servants  that  are  stubborn  and  will  not  work 
to  earn  their  own  bread,  and  yet  have  not  wherewith 
to  maintain  themselves,'  who  should  be  compelled  to  earn 
their  subsistence  by  their  work,  under  the  direction  of  an 
overseer  appointed  by  the  government,  n 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1659,  Lawrence  Southwick,  Cas- 
sandra his  wife,  Samuel  Shattock,  Nicholas  Phelps, 
Joshua  BafTam,  and  Josiah  Southwick,  were  sentenced 
according  to  a  previous  order  of  court,  to  banishment,  to 
depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction  by  the  8th  day  of  June,  on 
pain  of  death ;  delaying,  they  were  to  be  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  if  found  guilty  '  of  the  breach  of  this  law,' 
were  to  be  put  to  death.  • 

Much  censure  has  been  thrown  on  the  government  of 
Plymouth  for  the  severity  of  these  laws,  and  the  cruelty 
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of  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Quakers. 
Although  persecution  and  intolerance  are  odious  in  them- 
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selves,  yet  the  task  of  palliation  at  least,  in  this  case  is 
not  difficult,  although  that  of  justification  might  not  be  so 
easy. 

The  Quakers  who  first  appeared  in  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth,   were   not   inhabitants,    but   came    from   abroad, 
originally  from  England,  and  immediately  from  Barbadoes. 
Although  they  professed  the  principles  of  peace,  and  be- 
nevolence, yet  they  waged  a  furious  war  against  a  religion 
which  was  much  endeared  to  the  people  whom  they  were 
endeavoring  to  proselyte ;  for  which  that  people  had  suf- 
fered much,  and  were  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction 
of  its  truth.     Their  laws,  their  government,  their  forms  of 
worship,  all  which  they  had  been  taught  to  venerate,  and 
accustomed  to  love,  were  denounced  in  no  very  civil  terms 
by  strangers.     Their  magistrates  and   ministers   were  re- 
viled   in   terms  of  insolent   abuse  ;   it  is  not  surprising 
therefore,   that   they  should    have   attempted   to  check 
(what  appeared  to  them  to  be)  blasphemy  and   impiety. 
Although  these  new  expounders  of  the  scriptures  styled 
themselves  the  prophets  of  God,  yet  it  was  not   an    un- 
natural or  strange  belief  in  that  day,  that  they  should 
have    been   regarded  as  men   *  possessed   with  demons/ 
To  check  their  disorders,  banishment  was  deemed   the 
mildest  punishment.      Norton  was  sent  beyond  the  settle- 
ments, but  on  the  next  year  he  returned  in  defiance  of  the 
government.      It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  deportment  of 
Governor  Prince  to  Norton  was  domineering  and  arrogant, 
for  he  detested  schismatics,  and  hated  those  who  despised 
and  derided  '  human  learning.'  Yet  one  far  more  indulgent 
than  the  governor,  in  the  same  station  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  self-command,  if  he  could  have  tolera- 
ted personal  insults,  and  tamely  have  suffered  himself  to  have 
been  called  '  a  liar,'  and  <  a  malicious  man,'  while  in  the 
very  exercise  of  bis  high  authority  on  the  judgment  seat. 
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and  presiding  in  the  court.  Even  in  these  times  under 
the  system  of  toleration,  and  with  a  mitigated  penal  code, 
'  contempt  of  court,'  is  deemed  a  high  offence,  and  is 
punished  accordingly.  Still  it  is  best  that  the  hand  of 
power  should  fall  gently  on  all  those  who  pretend  (even 
if  it  be  nothing  but  pretence)  to  act  under  the  impulse  of 
religious  feeling ;  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  when  he  dis- 
missed the  Quaker  without  injury,  who  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  denounced  him  as  the  man  of  sin, 
and  as  the  Antichrist,  acted  wisely  by  choosing  to  con- 
sider this  effusion  of  zeal,  as  an  outpouring  of  insanity, 
and  intolerant  as  he  was  to  religious  heresy,  he  could  be 
charged  with  no  want  of  indulgence  to  human  infirmity. 

The  errors  of  honest  and  sincere  zealots  are  to  be 
excused,  not  punished,  unless  the  order  and  peace  of 
society  are  disturbed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  restraint 
of  the  offender  becomes  an  act  of  necessity. 

The  temper  of  the  age  must  also  be  considered  ;  stern, 
severe,  inexorable,  and  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
what  was  considered  religious  heresy,  inflexible  and 
vindictive  ;  the  feelings  of  the  puritans  may  be  imag- 
ined, when  a  fanaticism  more  phrenzied  than  theit  own, 
suddenly  blazed  out  amongst  them,  pertinaciously  and  in- 
solently defying  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy,  the  power 
and  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  fierce  spirit  of  Massachu- 
setts was  goaded  to  madness  ;  melancholy  and  disastrous 
were  the  effects.  The  deeper  fanaticism  of  that  colony 
could  not  be  assuaged  short  of  human  victims,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Plymouth  yielding  to  the  impulse,  caught  the  spirit 
of  their  neighbors  for  a  moment. — Fortunately  in  their 
phrenzy  they  did  not  thirst  for  blood  ;  they  soon  relented, 
and  the  laws  respecting  the  Quakers  which  were  passed 
at  the  session  of  the  court  commencing  in  June,  1659, 
were  of  a  milder  character.      It  is  true,  they  autbcMr* 
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ized  the  executive  officers  to  seize  all  the  books  and 
writings  in  which  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  Qua- 
kers were  contained,  for  persecution  had  already  done 
a  part  of  its  work,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  doctrines  attractive  from  novelty  at  least;  and  the 
court  say  '  Many  persons  are  greatly  corrupted  with  the 
Quakers'  doctrines,'  by  reading  their  books,  writings,  or 
episttes,'  which  it  seems  were  industriously  distributed 
throughout  the  jurisdiction. 

As  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  itself,  had 
embraced  these  odious  doctrines,  the  court  were  unwilling 
to  visit  them  with  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  a  proposition  should  be  made  to  such, 
that  if  they  would  promise  and  engage  '  to  remove  their 
dwellings  out  of  this  government  within  six  months  after 
this  present  court,  and  perform  it,'  that  no  fine  should  be 
enacted  of  them  ;  and  those  who  from  poverty  were  unable 
to  remove  were  to  be  assisted  at  the  public  charge. 

The  object  of  the  laws  now  seemed  not  so  much  to 
punish  schismatics,  as  to  prevent  schism.  For  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  Quakers  to  a  sense  of  their  mistakes,  the 
laws  were  so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  certain  persons  to 
attend  their  meetings,  '  to  endeavor  to  reduce  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways;'  this  permission  was  given  to 
John  Smith  of  Barnstable,  Isaac  Robinson,  John  Chipman, 
and  John  Cooke  of  Plymouth,  *  or  any  two  of  them  to  at- 
'  tend  the  said  meetings  for  the  ends  aforesaid  at  any  time 
betwixt  this  court  (June)  and  the  next  October  court.' 

The  government  were  not  aware  of  the  danger.  The 
fanaticism  of  a  new  sect  is  always  an  overmatch  for  that 
which  has  been  cooled  and  tempered  by  time.  Those 
who  feel  the  pride  of  having  discovered  new  truths  in 
religion,  cherish  a  conviction  of  their,  infallibility  too 
strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  sober  arguments  of  men  more 
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dispassionate  and  less  violent ;  and  where  the  contest  is 
between  artificial  reasoning  and  excited  feeling,  the  en- 
thusiasm which  attends  the  last  is  too  powerful  for  the 
mere  deductions  of  logic,  or  the  subtilties  of  metaphysics. 
Strong  religious  feeling  is  in  the  moral,  what  the  magnet 
is  in  the  physical  world,  it  finds  corresponding  sympathies 
and  attractions  in  every  heart,  and  to  every  heart  it  can 
impart  a  kindred  influence.  Of  what  consequence  then, 
is  all  the  technical  learning  of  scholastic  theology,  when 
this  powerful  agent  is  exerting  its  all-pervading  influence, 
and  verifying  the  words  of  the  scriptures,  '  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.' 

Isaac  Robinson,  a  son  of  the  Leyden  pastor,  an  ex- 
cellent and  sensible  man,  who  had  received  the  permission 
of  the  court  to  attend  these  meetings,  instead  of  convin- 
cing the  Quakers  of  their  errors,  became  self-convicted, 
embraced  many  of  their  doctrines,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered himself  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
civil  employment,  and  exposed  to  much  censure  and  some 
indignity. 

The  government  of  Rhode  Island  discovered  on  this  un- 
pleasant occasion,  far  more  wisdom,  good  sense,  modera- 
tion, enlightened  philanthropy ;  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  man  than  either  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments of  New  England. 

The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Boston  in  September  1657,  having  been 
informed  that  *  divers  Quakers  are  arrived  this  summer  at  ' 
Rhode  Island,  and  entertained  there,  which  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  colonies,  thought  meet  to  manifest  their 
minds  to  the  governor  there  as  follows.' 

Gent.  <  We  suppose  that  you  have  understood  that  the 
last  year  a  company  of  Quakers  arrived  at  Boston,  upon 
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no  Other  account  than  to  disperse  their  pernicious  opin- 
ions, had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  prudent  care  of 
that  government,  who  by  that  experience  they  had  of  them, 
being  sensible  of  the  danger  that  might  befall  the  christian 
religion  here  professed,  by  suffering  such  to  be  received 
or  continued  in  the  country,  presented  the  same  unto  the 
commissioners  at  their  meeting  at  Plymouth,  who  upon 
that  occasion  commended  it  to  the  general  courts  of  the 
united  colonies,  that  all  Quakers,  ranters,  and  such  noto- 
rious heretics  might  be  prohibited  coming  among  us,  and 
that  if  such  arise  from  amongst  ourselves,  speedy  care 
might  be  taken  to  remove  them  (and  as  we  are  informed) 
the  several  jurisdictions  have  made  provision  according- 
ly ;  but  it  is  by  experience  found  that  means  will  fall  short 
without  further  care,  by  reason  of  your  admission  and  re- 
ceiving of  such  from  whence  they  may  have  opportunity 
to  creep  in  amongst  us,  or  means  to  infuse  and  spread 
their  accursed  tenets  to  the  great  trouble  of  the  colonies, 
if  not  to  the  subversion  of  the  professed  in  them. 

Notwithstanding  any  care  that  hath  been  hitherto  taken 
to  prevent  the  same,  whereof  we  cannot  but  be  very  sen- 
sible, and  think  no  care  too  great  to  preserve  us  from  such 
a  pest,  the  contagion  whereof  (if  received)  within  your 
colony,  were  dangerous  &c.  to  be  diffused  to  the  other 
by  means  of  the  intercourse,  especially  to  the  places  of 
trade  amongst  us  which  we  desire  may  be  with  safety  con- 
tinued between  us.  We  therefore  make  it  our  request, 
that  you,  as  the  rest  of  the  colonies  take  such  order  herein 
that  your  neighbors  may  be  freed  from  that  danger,  that 
you  remove  those  Quakers  that  have  been  received,  and 
for  the  future  prohibit  their  coming  amongst  you,  where- 
unto  the  rule  of  charity  to  yourselves  and  us,  (we  conceive) 
doth  oblige  you,  wherein  if  you  should,  we  hope  you  will 
not  be  wanting  ;  yet  we  could  not  but  signify  this  our  de- 
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sire,  and  further  declare  that  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
our  duty  seriously  to  cohsider  what  further  provision  God 
may  call  us  to  make  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  mischief,  and 
for  our  further  guidance  and  direction  herein,  we  desire 
you  to  impart  your  mind  and  resolution  to  the  general 
^ourt  of  the  Massachusetts,  which  assembleth  the  four- 
teenth of  October  next.  We  have  not  further  to  trouble 
you  at  present,  but  to  assure  you  we  desire  to  continue 
your  loving  friends  and  neighbors,  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies. 

*  Simon  Brabstrbbt,  President. 
Daniki«  Dknisor-, 
Thomas  Pksnck, 
John  Mason, 
John  Talcott, 
Thkophilits  Eaton, 
<  Boston  September  12, 16S7,  William  Lxxtx.' 

Mr  Cud  worth  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Plymouth 
dissented,  and  refused  to  affix  his  signature. 

For  people  making  much  profession  of  christian  humil- 
ity, this  communication  was  sufficiently  domineering  and 
arrogant.  Rhode  Island  was  an  independent  colony,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  under  no  obligations  of 
obedience  or  loyalty,  yet  their  course  was  prescribed,  un- 
der a  threat.  The  government  of  that  colony  however, 
deported  themselves  with  moderation  and  good  temper, 
and  presented  their  views  in  the  following  temperate  an- 
swer, addressed  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts. 

Much  Honored  Gentlemen. — *  Please  you  to  under- 
stand that  there  bath  come  to  our  view,  a  letter  subscribed 
by  the  honored  gentlemen  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies,  the  contents  whereof  are  a  request  concerning 
certain  people  called  Quakers,  come  among  us  lately,  &c. 

*  Our  desires  are,  in  all  things  possible  to  pursue  after 
and  keep  fair  and  loving  correspondence  and  intercourse 
with  all  the  colonies,  and  with  all  our  countrymen  in  New 
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England  ;  and  to  that  purpose  we  have  endeavored  (and 
shall  still  endeavor)  to  answer  the  desires  and  requests 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  coming  unto  us,  in  all  just 
and  equal  returns,  to  which  end  the  colony  have  made 
seasonable  provision  to  preserve  a  just  and  equal  inter- 
course between  the  colonies  and  us,  by  giving  justice 
to  any  that  demand  it  among  us,  and  by  returning  such 
as  make  escapes  from  you  or  from  other  colonies,  being 
such  as  fly  from  the  hands  of  justice,  for  matters  of  crime, 
done  or  committed  amongst  you,  &c. 

^  And  as  concerning  these  Quakers  (so  called)  which  are 
now  among  us,  we  have  no  law  among  us  whereby  to  pun- 
ish any  for  only  declaring  by  words,  &c.  their  minds  and 
understandings  concerning  the  things  and  ways  of  God, 
as  to  salvation  and  an  eternal  condition.  And  we  more- 
over find,  that  in  those  places  where  these  people  afore- 
said in  this  colony,  are  most  of  all  suffered  to  declare 
themselves  freely  and  are  only  opposed  by  arguments  in 
discourse,  there  they  least  of  all  desire  to  come,  and  we 
are  informed  that  they  begin  to  loathe  this  place,  for  that 
they  are  not  opposed  by  the  civil  authority,  but  with  all  pa- 
tience and  meekness  are  suffered  to  say  over  their  pretended 
revelations  and  admonitions,  nor  are  they  like  or  able  to 
gain  many  here  to  their  way ;  surely  we  find  that  they  de- 
light to  be  persecuted  by  civil  power,  and  when  they  are 
so,  they  are  like  to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  conceit  of 
their  patient  sufferings,  than  by  consent  to  their  perni- 
cious sayings.  And  yet  we  conceive  that  their  doctrines 
tend  to  very  absolute  cutting  down  and  overturning  rela- 
tions and  civil  government  among  men,  if  generally  re- 
ceived. But  as  to  the  damage  that  may  in  likelihood  ac- 
crue to  the  neighbor  colonies  by  their  being  here  enter- 
tained, we  conceive  it  will  not  prove  so  dangerous  (as 
else  it  might)  in  regard  of  the  course  taken  by  you  to 
send  them  away  out  of  the  country  as  they  come  among 
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you.  But  however,  at  present,  we  judge  it  requisite  (and 
do  intend)  to  commend  the  consideration  of  their  extrava- 
gant outgoings  unto  the  general  assembly  of  our  colony  in 
March  next,  where  we  hope  there  will  be  such  order  taken 
as  may  in  all  honest  and  conscientious  manner,  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  their  doctrines  and  endeavors,  and  so  in  all 
courteous  and  loving  respects,  and  with  a  desire  of  all 
honest  and  fair  commerce  with  you  and  the  rest  of  our 
honored  and  beloved  countrymen,  we  rest, 

*  Yours  in  all  loving  respects  to  serve  you. 

'  From  Providence,  at  '  Benedict  Arnold,  President, 

the    court  of  trials  William  Baulston, 

held  for  the  colony,  Randall  Howlden, 

October  13, 1657.  Arthur  Fenner, 

William  Field.' 

*  To  the  much  honored,  the  General  Court  sitting  at 
Boston,  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.' 

The  commissioners  exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  and 
pertinacity  of  the  Quakers  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Bos- 
ton in  September,  IG58,  issued  to  the  several  general 
courts  of  the  respective  colonies  the  following  horrible 
recommendation. 

'  Whereas  there  is  an  accursed  and  pernicious  sect  of 
heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world  who  are  commonly 
called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  to  be  immediately 
sent  of  God  and  infallibly  assisted  ;  who  do  speak,  and  write 
blasphemous  things,  despising  government  and  the  order 
of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  speaking  evil  of  dig- 
nities, reproaching  and  reviling  magistrates  and  ministers 
of  the  gospel ;  seeking  to  turn  the  people  from  the  faith, 
and  to  gain  proselytes  in  their  pernicious  ways ;  and 
whereas  the  several  jurisdictions  have  made  divers  laws  to 
prohibit  and  restrain  the  aforesaid  cursed  heretics  from 
coming  amongst  them,  yet,  notwithstanding  they  are  not 
deterred  thereby,  but  arrogantly  and  presumptuously  do 
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press  into  several  of  the  jurisdictions,  and  there  vent  their 
pernicious  and  devilish  opinions,  which  being  permitted 
tends  manifestly  to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace;  —  the 
withdrawing  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  their  subjec- 
tion to  government,  and  so  in  issue  to  cause  division  and 
ruin  if  not  timely  prevented.  It  is  therefore  propounded 
and  seriously  commended  to  the  several  general  courts 
upon  the  considerations  aforesaid,  to  make  a  law,  that  all 
such  Quakers  formerly  convicted  and  punished  as  such, 
shall  (if  they  return  again)  be  imprisoned  forthwith,  ban- 
ished or  expelled  out  of  the  said  jurisdiction  under  pain 
of  death  ;  and  if  afterwards  they  presume  to  come  again 
into  that  jurisdiction,  then  to  be  fvX  to  death  as  presump- 
tuously incorrigible,  unless  they  shall  plainly  and  publicly 
renounce  their  cursed  opinions  ;  and  for  such  Quakers  as 
shall  come  into  any  jurisdiction  from  any  foreign  parts, 
or  such  as  shall  arise  within  the  same,  after  due  conviction 
that  either  he  or  she  is  of  that  cursed  sect  of  heretics,  they 
be  banished  under  pain  of  severe  corporal  punishment,  and 
if  they  return  again,  then  to  be  punished  accordingly  and 
banished  under  pain  of  death  ;  and  if  afterwards  they  shall 
yet  presume  to  come  again,  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
aforesaid,  except  they  do  then  and  there  plainly  and  pub- 
licly renounce  their  said  cursed  opinions  and  devilish 
tenets. 

*  These  foregoing  conclusions  were  agreed  and   sub- 
scribed by  the  commissioners,  23d  September,  1658. 

<  John  Ektdicot,  President. 
Simon  Bradstreet, 
Thomas  Prence, 
John   Winthrop,  looking  at 
the  last  as  a  query  and  not  an 
act,  I  subscribe, 
John  Talcott, 
Francis  Newman, 
William  Lkkte.* 
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Mr  Winslow  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Plymouth 
refused  to  subscribe.  Mr  Cudworth  had  been  displaced 
for  refusing  to  sanction  this  system  of  persecution  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  Mr  Winslow  was  still  continued  in  his 
offices  and  eventually  became  the  governor  of  Plymouth. 
In  that  colony  there  seemed  after  a  few  years  to  be  a  re- 
vulsion in  the  popular  feeling,  and  Mr  Cudworth,  Mr 
Brown  and  Isaac  Robinson,  were  restored  to  favor.  The 
tragedy  at  Boston,  produced  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers^ and  when  the  people  saw  the  Quakers  die  for  their 
faith,  they  could  not  resist  the  belief  that  they  were  sin- 
cere ;  but  as  yet,  the  public  mind  was  diseased,  although 
there  were  indications  of  returning  health. 

The  court  of  Plymouth  again  took  the  alarm,  and  in 
1660  passed  two  new  laws  against  the  Quakers.  By  a 
former  law  all  persons  had  been  required  to  give  notice  to 
the  several  constables  of  foreign  Quakers.  All  persons 
were  now  authorized  to  apprehend  such  Quakers,  and  to 
deliver  them  to  the  constables,  that  they  might  be  carried 
before  the  governor  or  some  magistrate.  And  to  prevent 
their  speedy  passage  from  place  to  place,  '  to  poison  the 
inhabitants  with  their  cursed  tenets.'  All  persons  were 
prohibited  from  supplying  them  with  horses,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  and  their  own  horses  were  also  made  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

It  was  also  enacted  at  this  court,  (June  10th,  1660,) 
<  that  any  one  that  shall  bring  in  any  Quaker  or  ranter  by 
land  or  water  into  this  government,  viz.  by  being  a  guide 
to  them  or  any  otherwise,  shall  be  fined  to  the  use  of  the 
government  the  sum  of  J&IO  for  every  such  default.' 

It  was  also  enacted  that  if  the  Quakers  '  or  such  like 
vagabonds  shall  pome  into  any  town  of  this  government, 
the  marshal  or  constable  shall  apprehend  him  or  them, 
and  upon  examination  so  appearing,  he  shall  whip  them 
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or  cause  them  to  be  whipped  with  rods,  so  it  exceed  not 
fifteen  stripes.'  After  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted 
they  were  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  immediately^ 
being  furnished  with  a  passport,  for  without  such  protec- 
tion they  would  have  been  liable  to  the  same  maltreatment 
from  every  individual  who  chose  to  inflict  it. 

But  a  provision  of  this  law  indicates  very  clearly  that 
the  Quakers  began  to  be  viewed  by  the  people  with  senti- 
ments more  favorable  and  indulgent,  and  that  a  feeling  of 
disgust  against  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  was  very 
prevalent.  Even  the  executive  oflicers  began  to  flinck 
from  their  duty,  and  refused  to  become  even  the  innocent 
instruments  of  legal  cruelty.  This  provision  was  in  these 
words,  '  in  case  any  constable  of  this  jurisdiction  shall  be 
unwilling,  or  cannot  procure  any  to  inflict  the  punishment 
aforesaid,  that  then  they  shall  bring  such  persons  to  Ply- 
mouth to  the  under  marshal,  and  he  shall  inflict  it.' 

It  was  also  enacted  that  all  persons  permitting  the 
Quakers  to  hold  meetings  in  their  houses  on  convictioa 
before  the  general  court,  '  should  be  publicly  wbipt,  or 
pay  £6.' 

The  following  order  of  the  court  discovers  that  the 
Quakers  had  become  numerous,  and  were  not  only  perse- 
vering, but  rather  courted  persecution,  and  were  ambitious 
of  the  fame  of  martyrs,  and  willing  to  endure  much  suf- 
fering to  obtain  it. 

'  Whereas  there  is  a  constant  monthly  meeting  together 
of  the  Quakers  from  divers  places  in  great  numbers, 
which  is  very  ofiensive,  and  may  prove  greatly  prejudicial 
to  this  government,  and  inasmuch  as  the  most  constant 
place  for  such  meetings  is  at  Duxburrow,  this  court  have 
desired  and  appointed  Mr  Constant  Southworth  and 
William  Paybody  to  repair  to  such  their  meetings  together 
with  the  marshal  or  constable  of  the  town,  and  to  use 
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their  best  endeavors  by  argument  and  discourse  to  con- 
vince or  hinder  them  ;  and  in  case  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing should  be  changed,  the  court  desires  the  above- 
named  or  any  other  meet  persons  to  attend  there  also.' 

During  the  fierce  disputes  which  were  engendered  in 
this  controversy,  Mr  Hatherly  and  Mr  Cudworth  were 
both  left  out  of  the  magistracy.  The  bigotry  of  the  times 
would  not  tolerate  the  most  moderate  toleration,  and  the 
places  of  these  wise  and  philanthropic  assistants  were 
supplied  at  the  election  in  June,  1658,  by  William  Brad- 
ford, the  son  of  the  late  governor,  and  Thomas  Hinckley 
of  Barnstable,  afterwards  governor.  Their  selection  at 
this  time  indicates  with  sufficient '  precision  the  temper 
and  character  of  their  religious  opinions. 

William  Collier,  John  Alden,  Thomas  Willett,  Josias 
Winslow,  and  Thomas  Southwortb,  the  other  assistants, 
were  reelected. 

In  that  year  the  deputies  from  Sandwich  and  Bridge- 
water  were  reelected,  and  also  Mr  Finney  from  Plymouth, 
Mr  Paybody  from  Duxbury,  Mr  Edmund  Hawes  from  Yar- 
mouth, Mr  Eames  from  Marshfield,  Mr  Paine  from  Reho- 
both,  and  Mr  Higgins  from  Eastham. 

John  Howland  and  Nathaniel  Warren  were  chosen  in 
Plymouth,  Constant  Southworth  in  Duxbury,  Robert  Stud^ 
son  and  Isaac  Chettenden  in  Scituate,  William  Parker 
and  James  Walker  in  Taunton,  Thomas  Hawes  in  Yar- 
mouth,  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Barnstable,  Anthony  Snow  in 
Marshfield,  Thomas  Cooper  in  Rehoboth,  and  Josias  Cooke 
in  Eastham. 

In  1659,  all  the  assistants  were  reelected,  and  were 
continued  without  change  to  1665. 

Robert  Finney  and  Nathaniel  Warren  were  reelected, 
and  John  Dunham,  sen.,  and  Ephraim  Morton  were  re- 
elected in  Plymouth.     The  deputies  from  Duxbury  were 
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reelected  ;  Robert  Studson  was  reelected  from  Scituate, 
and  Capt.  James  Cudworth.  [The  bigotry  of  the  court 
would  not  tolerate  even  a  popular  election,  and  Mr  Cud- 
worth  was  set  aside  without  ceremony,  and  refused  a  seat, 
as  well  as  James  Skiff  elected  from  Sandwich.  John 
Vincent  was  the  other  member  from  Sandwich.]  James 
^  Walker  was  reelected,  and  Richard  Williams  elected  in 
Taunton ;  in  Yarmouth,  Thomas  Hawes  reelected,  An- 
thony Thatcher  elected ;  in  Barnstable,  Nathaniel  Bacon 
was  reelected,  and  Henry  Cobb  elected  ;  in  Marshfield, 
Anthony  Snow  was  reelected  and  Josias  Winslow  elected ; 
in  Rehoboth,  Stephen  Paine  was  reelected  and  William 
Sabin  elected  ;  in  Eastham,  Josias  Cooke  was  reelected, 
and  John  Doane  elected;  John  Willis  was  reelected  in 
Bridgewater. 

Henry  Dqnster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College, 
died  this  year  at  Scituate.  His  successor  in  the  presidency 
was  Charles  Chauncy,  the  second  pastor  of  Scituate. 
President  Dunster  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  good  in- 
tentions, but  violent  and  intolerant,  although  a  victim 
himself  to  intolerance,  (having  been  dismissed  from  his 
office  for  entertaining  anabaptist  principles,)  his  bigotry 
was  not  cured,  and  his  dislike  and  hatred  of  the  Quakers 
,  was  unrelenting  and  vindictive. 

In  16G0,  the  deputies  from  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Bridge- 
water  and  Barnstable,  were  reelected.  Mr  Dunham,  Mr 
Finney,  and  Ephraim  Morton,  were  reelected,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  Kempton  elected  in  Plymouth ;  in  Scituate, 
Robert  Studson  was  reelected  and  James  Torry  elect- 
ed ;  in  Taunton,  James  Walker  wd!s  reelected,  and  James 
Wyat  elected  ;  in  Sandwich,  Thomas  Tupper  and  Thomas 
Burgess  were  elected  ;  in  Eastham,  Richard  Higgins  and 
Nathaniel  Mayo  were  elected ;  in  Rehoboth,  William 
Sabin  was  reelected  and  Peter  Hunt  elected. 
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A  special  court  having  been  called  in  October,  all  the 
deputies  were  reelected  excepting  Mr  Mayo,  of  Eastham, 

■ 

whose  place  was  supplied  by  Josias  Cooke. 

In  1661,  the  deputies  frona  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Taunton, 
Yarmouth,  Barnstable,  and  Rehoboth,  were  reelected  ;  Mr 
Dunham  and  Ephraim  Morton  were  reelected,  and  John 
Rowland  and  Nathaniel  Warren  elected  in  Plymouth  ;  in  « 
Sandwich,  Mr  Burgess  was  reelected  and  John  Vincent 
elected ;  in  Marshfield,  Mr  Snow  was  reelected  and  An- 
thony Eames  elected;  in  Eastham, Mr  Cooke  was  reelected 
and  John  Freeman  elected ;  in  Bridgewater,  William 
Brett  was  elected. 

At  the  court  which  assembled  in  June,  a  loyal  declara- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of  King  Charles  II,  who  had  been 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  *  Whereas  we  are 
certainly  informed  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  establish  our 
sovereign  lord  king  Charles  the  Second  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  undoubted  right  to  the  crowns  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  and  h  so  declared  and  owned 
by  his  good  subjects  of  these  kingdoms, 

« We,  therefore,  hi?  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth,  do  hereby  de- 
clare our  free  and  ready  concurrence  with  such  other  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  we  do  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit 
and  oblige  ourselves  forever.     God  save  the  king.' 

This  humble  and  loyal  declaration  was  followed  by  a 
mandamus  directed  to  the  several  governors  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  conveys  a  severe  reproof,  virtual  but  not 
literal,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  in  which  Plymouth  was 
included  as  well  as  the  others. 

Whatever  might  have  been  tKe  demerits  of  king 
Charles,  the  Quakers  have  no  cause  to  reprobate  his  mem- 
ory.    For  them  he  always  cherished  the  most  kindly  feel- 
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ings,  and  his  power  was  often  exerted  for  their  relief.  He 
could  overlook  and  neglect  many  of  his  own  most  faithful 
adherents,  but  his  patronage  of  William  Penn  was  not 
only  generous  but  magnificent. 

The  mandamus  was  directed,  *  to  our  trusty  and  well 
beloved  John  Endicot,  Esq.  and  to  all  and  every  other 
*  the  governor  or  governors  of  our  plantations  of  New- 
England,  and  of  all  the  colonies  thereunto  belonging, 
.  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  and  to  all  and  every 
the  ministers  and  officers  of  our  said  plantations  and 
colonies  whatsoever,  within  the  continent  of  New  England/ 
and  was  in  these  words  : — 

<  Charles  R. 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved, —  We  greet  you  well.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  that  several  of  our  subjects  amongst 
you  called  Quakers,  have  been,  and  are  imprisoned  by  you, 
whereof  some  of  them  have  been  executed,  and  others, 
(as  hath  been  represented  unto  us,)  are  in  danger  to  un- 
dergo the  like  ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  signify  our  pleasure 
in  that  behalf,  for  the  future ;  and  do  hereby  require  that 
if  there  be  any  of  those  people  called  Quakers  amongst 
you  now  already  condemned  to  suffer  death,  or  other  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  that  are  imprisoned,  and  obnoxious 
to  the  like  condemnation,  you  are  to  forbear  to  proceed 
any  farther  therein  ;  but  that  you  forthwith  send  the  said 
persons  (whether  condemned  or  imprisoned,)  over  to  this 
our  kingdom  of  England,  together  with  the  respective 
crimes  or  oiSences  laid  to  their  charge,  to  the  end  that 
such  course  may  be  taken  with  them  here,  as  shall  be 
agreeable  to  our  laws,  and  their  demerits ;  and  for  so 
doing,  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant 
and  discharge.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  9th 
day  of  September,  1661,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
reign.  By  his  majesty's  command, 

*  William  Morris.' 
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The  royal  interference  probably  mitigated  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Quakers.  In  Plymouth  the  most  obnox- 
ious laws  were  repealed,  and  there  appears  np  trace  of 
any  subsequent  persecution.  Public  prejudice  for  some 
time  prevailed  so  much,  as  to  continue  the  exclusion  of 
those  from  the  public  councils  who  had  been  so  bold  as 
to  encounter  it ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Governor  Josias 
Winslow,  they  were  restored  to  the  public  honors,  and  ,  ' 
continued  long  to  receive  the  strongest  proofs  of  public 
confidence. 

So  terminated  in  Plymouth  colony   the  persecution  of 
the  duakers,  who,  when  unmolested  by  penal  l(^ws,  became 
'  the  most  peaceful,  industrious,  and  moral,  of  all  the  re- 
ligious sects.* 

The  colony  during  this  year  sold  for  £400  sterling  their  Kenne- 
lands  on  Kennebeck  river  to  Antipas  Boyes,  Edward  JlJidV"^* 
Tyng,  Thomas  Brattle,  and  John  Winslow,  and  they 
originated  the  celebrated  Plymouth  company.  In  subse- 
quent times  this  grant  from  being  ill  defined  in  its  terms, 
was  the  occasion  of  much  difficulty,  which  almost  termi- 
nated in  a  serious  rebellion. 

Mr  John  Brown  who  had  frequently  been  an  assistant 
in  the  government,  having  been  elected  in  1636,  and  con-  Death  of 
tinned  by  successive  elections  to  1656,  died  this  year  at  J^J^ 
his  residence  in  Rehoboth,  (afterwards  Swansey.)     While 
travelling  in  Holland  he  had  formed  a  strong  attachment 
to  Robinson  and  the  Leyden  church,  and  after  their  emi- 

*  Mr  William  Paddy,  who  had  heen  a  distiDguished  person  in  the  colony, 
whose  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  first  list  of  deputies  from  the  town  of 
Plymouth  chosen  in  1639,  and  who  was  also  a  deacon  of  the  church,  a  man  of 
courteous  manners  and  great  wealth,  died  at  Boston  in  1653,  to  which  place  he 
had  removed  in  1651. 

Ralph  Partridge,  the  learned  and  excellent  minister  of  Duxbury,  also  died 
at  a  mature  age  in  the  same  year. 
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gration  to  America  he  resolved  to  join  them.     He  settled 
.  at  Taunton,  and  was  an  early  proprietor  of  that  ancient 
town.      He   afterwards  removed  to  that  part  of  Swan- 
sey  called   Wannamoiset,   near  Rehoboth,  and  within  its 
jurisdiction,  of  which  he  was^  an  early  proprietor.      He 
was  a  man  of  great  piety,  highly  esteemed  in  the  colony, 
and   being  so  near  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
regarded,  his  death  was  a  serious  loss.^     He  had  also  been 
a  commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies  from  1644  to  1655. 
The  deputies  of  this  year   from  Plymouth  were  John 
Dunham,  Ephraim  Morton,  Robert  Finney  and  John  Mor- 
ton ;  Duxbury,  Constant  Southworth,  William  Paybody ; 
Scituate,   James    Torrey,    Robert     Studson  ;    Sandwich, 
Thomas  Burgess,  William  Bassett ;  Taunton,  James  Wyat, 
James    Walker  ;    Barnstable,    Henry    Cobb,    Nathaniel 
Bacon;  Yarmouth,  Thomas  Hawes,  Richard  Sears;  East- 
ham,  John  Freeman,  Josias  Cooke  ;  Marshfield,  Peregrine 
White,    Mark    Eames ; .  Rehoboth,    Peter    Hunt,    Henry 
Smith  ;  Bridgewater,  William  Brett. 
1663.         Samuel  Newman  the  learned  minister  of  Rehoboth,  died 
at  his  residence  at  Seekonk. 

The  deputies  from  Duxbury,  Eastham,  and  Bridgewater, 
were  reelected.  In  Plymouth,  Mr  Finney  and  Ephraim 
Morton  were  reelected,  and  John  Howland  and  Nathaniel 
Warren  elected ;  Mr  Torrey  was  reelected  in  Scituate, 
and  Isaac  Buck  elected  ;  in  Taunton,  Mr  Wyat  and  Mr 
Walker  were  both  elected,  but  Mr  Walker  was  set  aside, 
as  was  Peregrine  White  in  Marshfield  ;  Mr  Eames  was 

*  Dorothy,  wife  of  the  first  John  Brown,  died  in  1674.  His  eldest  son  John 
Brown,  died  before  him  in  the  same  year.  His  other  son  James  Brown,  was 
afterwards  in  the  magistracy.  His  grandson,  John  Brown,  became  useful  and 
eminent.  In  16S5,  he  was  one  of  the  first  associate  justices  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  In  1699,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Bellamont,  under  a  new  arrangement  of  that  court  he  was  again  s^ipointed  to 
that  office  with  John  Saffin,  Thomas  l/conard,  and  Nicholas  Peck. 
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reelected ;  Mr  Bacon  was  reelected  in  Barnstable,  and 
John  Chipman  was  elected ;  in  Reboboth,  Mr  Hunt  was 
reelected,  and  Stephen  Paine  elected ;  in  Sandwich, 
Thomas  Tupper  and  James  Skiff,  and  in  Yarmouth,  An- 
thony Thacher  and  Yelverton  Crow  were  elected. 

The  deputies  from  Scituate,  Barnstable,  Rehoboth,  and  ^^^ 
Eastham,  were  reelected.  The  deputies  from  Plymouth 
were  reelected,  excepting  Mr  Howland,  who  was  replaced 
by  John  Dunham.  Mr  Southworth  was  reelected  alone 
from  Duxbury,  and  Mr  Brett  was  reelected,  and  John 
Willis  elected  from  Bridgewater ;  Mr  Skiff  was  reelected 
in  Sandwich  with  Richard  Bourne  ;  Mr  Eames  was  re- 
elected, and  Anthony  Snow  elected  in  MarshBeld;  in 
Taunton,  William  Harvey  and  Richard  Williams  were 
elected,  and  in  Yarmouth,  Edward  Sturges  and  James 
Matthewes. 

Colonel  Richard  Nicholls,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  royal  com- 
missioners, arrived  at  Boston.  They  were  designated  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam,  (now  New 
York)  from  the  Dutch,  of  which  province  Nicholls  was 
appointed  the  first  English  governor.  They  were  also 
empowered  to  settle  and  define  the  boundaries  between 
the  different  provinces,  particularly  between  Plymouth 
and  Rhode  Island,  as  much  dispute  had  arisen. 

King  Charles  H.,  caused  the  following  letter  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  government  of  New  Plymouth. 

'To  our  trusty  and  well  heloved,  our  governor  and 
council  of  New  Plymouth,  greeting. — Charles  Rex. 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well ;  we  need 
not  enlarge  upon  our  care  of,  and  affe.ction  to  that  our 
plantation  of  New  Plymouth,  when  we  give  you  such  a 
testimony  and  manifestation  of  it,  in  the  sending  of  those 
gentlemen,  persons  well  known  unto  us,  and  deserving 
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from  us,  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Colonel  Richard 
Nicholls,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  knight,  George  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  our  commissioners  to 
visit  you,  and  others  our  plantations  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  and  to  give  us  a  full  and  particular  information 
and  account  of  your  present  state  and  condition,  and  how 
the  same  may  be  advanced  and  improved  by  any  further 
acts  of  grace  and  favor  from  us  toward  you  j  and  that  both 
you  and  all  the  world  may  know  and  take  notice,  that  we 
take  you  into  our  immediate  protection,  and  will  no  more 
suffer  you  to  be  oppressed  or  injured  by  any  foreign  pow- 
er, or  ill  neighbors,  than  we  would  suffer  our  other  sub- 
jects that  live  upon  the  same  continent  with  us,  to  be  so 
injured  and  oppressed.  And  as  our  care  and  protection 
will  we  doubt  not,  be  sufficient  with  God's  blessing  to 
defend  you  from  foreign  force,  so  our  care  and  circum- 
spection is,  no  less,  that  you  may  live  in  peace  amongst 
yourselves,  and  with  those  our  other  subjects  who  have 
planted  themselves  in  your  neighbor  colonies,  with  that 
justice,  affection,  and  brotherly  love,  which  becomes  sub- 
jects born  under  the  same  prince,  and  in  the  same  country, 
and  of  the  same  faith  and  hope  in  the  mercies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  the  end  there  may  be  no  con- 
tentions and  differences  between  you,  in  respect  of  the 
bounds  and  jurisdiction  of  your  several- colonies  ;  the 
hearing  and  determining  whereof,  we  have  referred  to  our 
commissioners,  as  the  right  appears  by  clear  evidence  and 
testimony  before  them,  or  that  they  can  settle  it  by  your, 
mutual  consent  and  agreement ;  otherwise,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  they  shall  present  the  same  to  us,  who  will  de- 
termine according  to  our  own  wisdom  and  justice.  The 
address  you  formerly  made  to  us,  gave  us  so  good  satis- 
faction of  your  duty,  loyalty,  and  affection  to  us,  that  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you  will  receive  those  com- 
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missioners  in  such  manner  as  becomes  you,  and  as  may 
manifest  your  respect  and  affection  towards  us,  from 
whom  they  are  sent.  They  will  let  you  know  the  resolu- 
tion we  have  to  preserve  all  your  liberties  and  privileges, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  without  the  least  violation  ; 
which  we  presume  will  dispose  you  to  manifest  by  all  wayg 
in  your  power,  loyalty  and  affection  to  us,  that  all  the 
world  may  know  that  you  do  look  upon  yourselves  as 
being  as  much  our  subjects,  and  living  under  the  same 
obedience  under  us,  as  if  you  continued  in  your  natural 
country.     And  so  we  bid  you  farewell. 

'(iiven  at  our  court,  at  Whitehall,  April  23d,  1664,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

^  By  his  Majesty's  special  command, 

*  Henry  Bennet.' 

*  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  visit  the  seve- 
ral colonies  of  New  England,  to  hear  and  determine 
complaints  and  appeals,  in  matters  civil,  military,  and 
criminal ;  and  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
country,  according  to  their  good  and  sound  discretion, 
and  to  such  instructions  as  they  should  receive  from  the 
king.' 

After  they  had  received  the  submission  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, (now  New  York)  on  the  27tli  of  August,  and  of 
Fort  Orange,  (now  Albany)  on  the  24th  of  September,  the 
forts  in  both  places  having  been  surrendered  by  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  they  proceeded  to  execute  their  wide  com- 
mission in  the  colonies  ;  and  executed  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ire  of  '  the  Massachusetts'  was  excited,  and  they 
not  only  contended  for  their  chartered  rights  manfully  and 
patriotically,  but  with  too  little  deference  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  whom  the  royal  authority  had  been  delegated  ; 
in  short,  they  were  pugnacious,  and  they  were  maligned 
and  perhaps  misrepresented,  by  two  of  the  commissioners, 
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Cartwright  and  Maverick,  who  cherished  a  bitter  dislike  to 
them.  Plymouth  received  more  favor.  The  commission- 
ers say  in  the  report  which  they  made  to  the  king  of  their 
proceedings,  that  but  'one  plaint'  was  made  to  them  at 
Plymouth,  *  the  governor  would  not  let  a  man  enjoy  a 
farm  of  four  miles  square,  which  he  had  bought  of  an 
Indian.'  That  within  this  colony  no  complaint  should 
have  been  preferred  except  one  against  the  governor  for 
^  exercising  his  power  to  prevent  a  great  abuse  is  almost 
incredible,  and  discovers  a  confidence  in  the  local 
government  of  this  little  jurisdiction,  which  has  never 
been  yielded  to  any  government  before  or  since,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  high  moral  culture  and  pure  dis- 
interestedness of  all  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  yet 
began  to  deteriorate  from  that  high  and  virtuous  character 
for  which  the  founders  of  the  colony  were  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. 

So  favorable  was  the   impression  which   was  made  on 
the    royal    mind    by  this  report,    that   some  time    after, 
namely,  in  1666,  the  king  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  colony. 
*Charles  R. 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Having 
received  so  full  and  satisfactory  account  from  our  com- 
missioners, both  of  the  good  reception  you  have  given 
them,  and  also  of  your  dutifulness  and  obedience  to  us, 
we  cannot  but  let  you  know  how  much  we  are  pleased 
therewith ;  judging  that  respect  of  yours  towards  our  offi- 
cers, to  be  true  and  natural  fruit,  which  demonstrates  what 
fidelity  and  affection  towards  us  is  rooted  in  your  hearts. 
And  although  your  carriage  of  itself  most  justly  deserve 
our  praise  and  approbation,  yet  it  seems  to  beset  off  with 
more  lustre,  by  the  contrary  deportment  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  as  if,  by  their  refractoriness  they  had  de- 
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signed  to  recommend  and  heighten  the  merit  of  your  com- 
pliance with  our  directions,  for  the  peaceable  and  good 
government  of  our  subjects  in  those  parts.  You  may 
therefore  assure  yourselves,  that  we  shall  never  be  un- 
mindful of  this  your  loyal  and  dutiful  behavior,  but  shall 
upon  all  occasions  take  notice  of  it  to  your  advantage  } 
promising  you  our  constant  protection  and  royal  favor,  in 
all  things  that  may  concern  your  safety,  peace,  and  wel- 
fare.    And  so  we  bid  you  farewell. 

*  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  10th  day  of  April, 
1666,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  reigu. 

'  By  his  Majesty's  command, 

'  William  Morris.' 

Such  was  the  kindly  intercourse  between  the  '  merry 
monarch'  and  his  loving  subjects  of  New  Plymouth. 
Addresses  on  one  side  filled  with  professions  of  loyalty 
and  submission,  on  the  other,  letters  filled  with  promises  of 
protection  and  favor.  The  loyalty  of  the  colonists  would 
never  have  led  them  to  endure  martyrdom  to  sustain  the 
crown,  and  the  protection  which  was  promised  was  never 
received ;  the  colonists  wisely  relied  on  themselves  ;  and 
their  humble  interest  at  court  was  never  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  only  favor  they  sought,  a  royal  charter.  Des- 
titute of  a  charter,  they  were  left  a  prey  in  a  succeeding 
E3ign  to  the  ambition  of  Massachusetts,  under  whose 
ominion  their  identity  was  lost,  and  that  independence 
which  by  their  own  arms  they  had  won,  and  sustained  by 
their  prowess,  was  taken  from  them  without  ceremony, 
reluctant  as  they  were  to  yield  it.  However  it  would  be 
as  idle  now  to  complain  of  this,  as  it  would  be  in  an  in- 
habitant of  the  ancient  colony  of  New  Haven  to  complain 
of  its  junction  with  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  the  only 
legitimate  cause  of  regret  is,  that  the  same  charter  which 
placed  Plymouth  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 
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had  not  included  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
commissioners  in  their  report  represent  the  colony  as  con- 
taining twelve  small  towns,  one  saw  mill  for  boards,  one 
bloomery  for  iron,  neither  good  river  nor  good  harbor,  nor 
any  place  of  strength.' 
1665.  A  single  change  was  made  this  year  in  the  magistracy, 
which  was  by  electing  James  Brown  of  Swansey,  the  son 
of  the  late  assistant  John  Brown,  in  the  place  of  Thomas 

•  Willet  of  Swansey.  Thomas  Clark  and  John  Pynchon 
had  been  deputed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  attend  the  royal  commissioners  in  their  expedition  to 
New  York  ;  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  magis- 
trates and  gentlemen  went  from  Connecticat,  and  Captain 
^  Thomas  Willet  from  Plymouth,  and  *  greatly  recommended 
himself  to  the  commissioners  by  his  activity  and  intelli- 
gence ; '  Colonel  Nichols  (says  Judge  Davis  in  a  note  to 
the  memorial)  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Prince  written  from 
New  York,  the  spring  after  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch 
settlements,  requests  that  Captain  Willet  may  have  such 
dispensation  from  his  official  engagements  in  Plymouth 
colony,  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  assist  in  the  modelling  and 
reducing  the  affairs,  in  those  settlements,  into  good  Eng- 
lish. He  remarks  that  Mr  Willet  was  more  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Dutch,  than  any 
gentleman  in  the  country,  and  that  his  conversation  was 
very  acceptable  to  them.' 

Willet  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Leyden  company,  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth  about  the  year  1630.  He  was  then  a 
very  young  man,  and  probably  almost  all  his  life  had  been 
spent  amongst  the  Dutch,  which  circumstance  gave  him 
his  peculiar  knowledge  of  their  habits,  usages,  and  the  use 
of  their  language,  and  made  him  'so  acceptable'  to  them. 
After  the  English  government  was  established,  he  was 
elected  the   first  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
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probably  continued  to  reside  there.  He  did  not  diapose 
of  his  plantation  in  Swansey  until  many  years  after,  and 
in  the  subsequent  Indian  war  he  still  owned  it ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  son  Hezekiah  Willet 
which'  will  be  related  hereafter.  The  absence  of  Mr 
Willet  induced  the  colonists  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the 
bench  of  assistants  with  Mr  Brown. 

The  deputies  from  Scituate,  Taunton,  Sandwich,  Barn- 
stable, Marshfield,  and  Rehoboth,  were  reelected.  Ply- 
mouth was  restricted  to  two,  and  reelected  Nathaniel 
Warren   and    Ephraim    Morton ;    Duxbury   reelected    Mr  » 

Southworth  and  elected  Josias  Standish ;  Yarmouth 
elected  Anthony  Thacber  and  Edmund  Hawes  ;  John  Free- 
man was  reelected  and  Richard  Higgins  elected  in  East- 
ham  ;  Bridgewater  sent  Mr  Brett  alone,  and  Dartmouth 
for  the  first  time  was  represented  by  John  Russell. 

At  the  general  court  of  magistrates  and  deputies  assem- 
bled at  Plymouth  in  October,  Governor  Prence  having 
resided  at  Eastham,  and  it  being  so  distant,  '  the  country 
saw  reason  to  desire  and  request  his  removal  into  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  for  the  more  convenient  administration  of 
justice,  and  that  by  God's  providence  he  is  now  removed 
to  his  great  inconvenience  and  detriment.'  The  court 
therefore  ordered  that  his  salary  should  be  £50  per  annum. 
And  as  he  resided  in  a  place  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  colony  *  for  that  end,'  it  was  further  ordered  in 
case  of  his  decease,  his  family  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  place  for  a  year ;  or  if  he  should  Hot  be 
reelected,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  govern- 
ment house  a  year. 

With  respect  to  the  assistants,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
old  magistrates  should  be  allowed  £10  per  annum,  and 
that  Mhe  charge  of  their  table  should  be  defrayed  ;'  and 
that  those  who  were  newly  elected  should  be  allowed  the 
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charge  of  their  table  only.     It  would  seem  that  heretofore 
the  assistants  had  been  allowed  no  salary. 

In  July,  1667,  £50  annual  salary  was  allowed  to  all  the 
assistants,  and  the  charge  of  their  table. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  such  as  were  chosen  to  this 
office  and  should  refuse  to  serve,  should  be  fined  £b  for 
the  use  of  the  colony. 

The  royal  commissioners  having  made  a  special  request 
to  the  court  that  a  grant  of  land  might  be  made  to  Pere- 
grine White,  '  in  respect  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
*  lish    born  in  these    parts,'   the   court   granted   him    two 

hundred  acres  in  Bridgewater  adjoining  Massachusetts. 

The  court  recalled  the  commissions  which  they  had 
granted  the  year  before  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
country,  and  declared  them  *  of  no  effect  as  to  future  im- 
provement ;'  and  in  the  next  year  they  ordered  *  that  from 
henceforth  no  more  lands  be  granted  to  persons  without 
particular  townships  for  the  term  of  seven  years ; '  and 
further  ordered  that  the  boundaries  between  the  lands  of 
the  English  should  be  ascertained  and  determined  by 
mutual  agreement. 
1666  John  Freeman  was  elected  an  assistant  in  the  place  of 

Mr  Collier,  and  John  Alden  was  the  first  assistant  or  dep- 
uty governor.  The  other  assistants  were  reelected.  Barn- 
stable reelected  the  deputies  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
Plymouth,  Ephraim  Morton  was  reelected,  and  John  How- 
land  elected  deputies  ;  in  Duxborough  Mr  Southworth  was 
reelected  with  Christopher  Wadsworth ;  Robert  Studson 
and  Isaac  Chettenden,  were  elected  in  Scituate ;  Mr  Skiff 
was  reelected,  and  Richard  Bourne  elected,  in  Sandwich  ;  in 
Taunton  William  Harvey  was  reelected,  and  James  Walker 
elected  ;  in  Yarmouth,  Edward  Sturges  and  Yelverton 
Crow  were  elected ;  in  Marshfield,  Mr  Eames  was  reelect- 
ed and  John  Bourne  elected  ;  in  Rehoboth,  Stephen  Paine 
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was  reelected,  and  James  Brown  elected  ;  John  Free- 
man was  reelected,  and  Josias  Cooke  elected  in  Eastham  ; 
John  Willis  was  elected  in  Bridgewater,  and  John  Cooke 
in  Dartmouth. 

Timothy  Hatherly  the  founder  of  Scituate,  died  there  Death  of 
this  year.  Mr  Hatherly  was  an  eminent  English  mercham,  criy. 
and  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  adventurers 
in  forwarding  the  colony.  He  came  over  in  the  Anne,  in 
J  623,  but  disliking  the  country  and  suflering  some  loss 
from  fire  he  returned  to  England.  He  however  became 
interested  in  a  large   tract  of  land  at  Scituate,  to  which  ^ 

place  he  sent  his  agent  and  several  servants,  and  came 
over  again  in  1633,  and  settled  at  Scituate  of  which  place 
he  may  be  considered  the  founder.  He  was  elected  an 
assistant  in  1636,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  by  suc- 
cessive elections  until  165S,  when  the  people  under  the 
influence  of  infatuated  bigotry  left  him  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  his  principles  were  tolerant.  In  1639  he  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  and  was  sometimes  a  commissioner 
of  the  United  Colonies.  Mr  Hatherly  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  integrity,  intelligence  and  piety,  and  extremely 
useful  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  colony.  His  estate 
was  large,  and  his  means  of  doing  good  ample.* 

Nathaniel  Bacon  was  elected  an  assistant  in  the  place  i^^ 
of  James  Brown.  No  other  change  was  made  in  the 
magistracy.  Mr  Brown  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Quakers,  cherishing  prin- 
ciples similar  to  his  father's,  and  the  popular  indignation 
which  had  not  spared  his  father  or  Mr  Hatherly,  Mr  Cud- 
worth  and  Mr  Collier,  now  reached  him. 

The  deputies  from  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Taun- 
ton, Yarmouth,  Marshfield,  Bridgewater,  and  Dartmouth, 
were  reelected.     In  Sandwich,  Richard  Bourne  was  re- 

*  He  married  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Tilden,  but  left  do  children.. 
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elected,   and   Thomas   Tupper    elected  ;    in  Barnstable, 
Joseph  Lathrop  was  elected  ;  in  Rehoboth,   Peter   Hunt 
and  Henry  Smith  ;    and   in    Eastham,  Daniel   Cole    was 
elected. 
1G68.  The  assistants   were  all  reelected,  as  well  as  the  depu- 

ties from  Scituate,  Sandwich,  Taunton,  Rehoboth,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Dartmouth.  In  Plymouth,  Ephraim  Morton 
was  reelected  and  Samuel  Dunham  elected  ;  in  Duxbury, 
Mr  Southworth  was  reelected  and  Josias  Standish  elected  ; 
in  Yarmouth,  Thomas  Hawes  and  John  Thacher  were 
9  elected ;  Mr  Joseph    Lathrop   was    reelected    and    John 

Chipman  elected  in  Barnstable  ;  Mr  Eames  was  reelected 
in  Marshfield,  and  Anthony  Snow  elected  ;  Mr  Daniel 
Cole  was  reelected  in  Eastham  and  Jonathan  Sparrow 
was  elected  ;  Swansey  for  the  first  time  was  represented 
by  John  Allin. 

The  colonists  had  been  much  annoyed  and  interrupted 
in  their  fishing  by  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts.  The 
General  Court  at  their  session,  June,  16G8,  ordered  <  that 
something  be  directed  from  the  Court  to  the  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  to  request  them  to  take  some  effectual 
care  for  the  restraint  of  this  abuse,  as  much  as  may  be.' 
"  All  persons  were  now  forbidden,  whether  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  or  not,  even  if  they  had  received  liberty 
from  the  court,  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians,  '  and  in 
case  any  should  so  possess  themselves  without  the  appro- 
bation and  leave  of  the  Court,  and  no  fine  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  land  so  purchased  should  be  seized  for  the 
country's  use,'  and  that  none  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever should  be  suffered  to  buy  or  receive  in  any  way  from 
the  Indians  any  of  those  lands  that  appertain  unto  Mount 
Hope  or  Sawsumsit  neck,  or  any  other  such  necks  or  tracts 
of  lands  as  where  is  a  body  of  Indians  upon,  and  the 
Court  shall  judge  they  cannot  live  without.' 
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The  assistants  were  all  reelected.  In  Plymouth,  1669. 
Ephraim  Morton  and  Robert  Finney  were  elected  depu- 
ties ;  in  Duxbury,  Constant  Southworth ;  in  Scituate, 
Robert  Studson  and  Isaac  Chettenden ;  in  Taunton, 
William  Harvey,  James  Walker ;  in  Sandwich,  Edward 
Freeman,  jr. ;  in  Barnstable,  John  Chipman,  Thomas  Hus- 
kins ;  in  Yarmouth,  Thomas  Hawes,  John  Thacher ;  in 
Marshficid,  Mark  Eames,  Anthony  Snow ;  in  Eastham, 
Daniel  Cole,  Jonathan  Sparrow ;  in  Rehuboth,  Philip 
Walker,  Nicholas  Peck  ;  in  Bridgewater,  John  Willis ;  in 
Dartmouth,  John  Russell ;  in  Swansey,  James  Brown. 

On  the   8th  of  December  died  Capi.  Thomas  South-  J^»*of 
worth,  one  of  the  assistants,  at  the  age  of  fiftythrce.     He  Souh- 
attracted   the  attention  and   respect  of  the  people  very 
early,  and   was  selected   to  succeed  Mr  Brewster  in  his 
office  of  ruling  elder,  but  Governor  Bradford  deeming  him 
to  be  well  adapted   to  civil  office,  the  design  was  aban- 
doned, and   Mr  Cushman  was  elected.     Mr  Southworth 
was  elected  an  assistant  in    1652,  and  continued  in  the 
government  with  but  few   interruptions  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
in  1659,  and  three  years  after;  again  in  1664.     In  1654, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony's  territory  on     ' 
the  Kcnnebeck  river  in  Maine.     He  was  a  man  eminent 
for  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  piety  of  bis  heart.* 
The  court  voted  that  the  confederation   with  two  colo- 
nies, viz.  Massachusetts  and   Connecticut,  '  should  stand 
and  remain  as  it   formerly   did  with  them,'  when  New 
Haven  was  included. 

*  This  gentlemtn  was  the  stepson  of  Governor  Bradford,  being  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  Alice  Southworth,  his  second  wife.  Hit  wife  was  his  cousin 
Elizabeth  Reyner,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Reyner,  the  minister  of  Ply- 
mouth. His  only  child,  Elizabeth,  married  Joseph  Howland,  a  son  of  John 
Howland,  one  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  May  Flower. 
PART  II.  9 
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1670.  Constant  Soiithworth  was  elected  an  assistant  to  supply 
the  place  of  his  deceased  brother.  The  other  assistants 
were  reelected,  as  well  as  the  deputies  from  Scituate, 
Taunton,  Yarmouth,  Marshfield,  Eastham,  Bridguwater, 
and  Swansey ;  in  Plymouth,  Ephraim  Morton  was  re- 
elected and  John  liowland  elected  ;  Thomas  Huskins  was 
reelected  in  Barnstable,  and  William  Crocker  was  elected  ; 
Duxbury  elected  William  Paybody ;  Sandwich  Richard 
Bourne  ;  Rehoboth  Stephen  Paine  and  William  Sabin ; 
and  Middleborough  was  represented  for  the  first  time  by 
John  Morton. 

1671.  The  assistants  were  all  reelected.  The  deputies  from 
Scituate,  Barnstable-,  Marshfield,  Rehoboth,  and  Bridge* 
water,  were  reelected  ;  Mr  Ephraim  Morton  was  reelected 
and  Mr  Robert  Finney  elected  from  Plymouth  ;  William 
Paybody  was  reelected  and  Josias  Standish  elected  from 
Du.xbury  ;  Mr  Harvey  was  reelected,  and  William  Weth- 
erell  elected  from  Taunton  ;  Mr  Thacher  was  reelected 
and  John  Miller  elected  from  Yarmouth  ;  Edward  Free- 
man, jr.  was  elected  in  Sandwich ;  Josias  Cooke  and 
Thomas  Paine  in  Eastham ;  John  Russell  in  Dartmouth ; 
and  James  Brown  in  Swansey. 

IW2.       JoJ^"  Rowland,  one  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  May  Flower, 

John^^   who  belonged  to  Governor  Carver's  family  died  this  year, 

Uowiud.  February  22,  at  the  age  of  eighty.     Mr  Rowland  was  an 

assistant  in  the  government  as  early  as  1633,  and  several 

years  after.* 

War  was  apprehended  with  the  Dutch.  *  The  court 
having  reason  upon  intelligence  received,  to  fear  trouble 
from  the  States  General  of  the  United  Belgic  Provinces, 
or  others,  before  the  revolution  of  a  year,'  issued  an  order 

*  He  left  several  daughters  and  four  sons,  viz.  John,  who  settled  at  Barn- 
stable ;  Joseph  at  Plymouth ;  Isaac  at  Middleborough ;  and  Jabez,  after  the 
conquest  of  Mount  Hope,  at  Bristol. 
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to  each  of  the  military  officers  to  examine  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  Mown  stock,'  and  to  <  gather'  the 
military  fines, 'and  in  case  of  sudden  assault  they  were 
to  be  guided  by  the  orders  of  the  council  of  war,  which 
sat  at  Plymouth,  April  2,  1667,  until  more  particular  or- 
ders were  received  from  the  governor,  major,  or  council 
of  war. 

The  assistants  were  all  reelected,  and  the  deputies  from 
Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Bridgewater,  Dartmouth, 
and  Swansey  ;  Mr  Harvey  was  reelected  dnd  George  Macy 
elected  in  Taunton  ;  Mr  Huskins  was  reelected  and  John 
Thompson  elected  in  Barnstable  ;  Mr  Eames  was  reelected 
and  Nathaniel  Thomas  elected  in  Marshfield  ;  Mr  Thomas 
Paine  was  reelected  in  Enstham,  and  Daniel  Cole  elected ; 
Thomas  Tupper  was  elected  in  Sandwich  ;  Thomas  Hawes 
and  Edward  Sturges  in  Yarmouth ;  Peter  Hunt  and 
Daniel  Smith  in  Rehoboth,  and  John  Morton  in  Middle- 
borough. 

The  court  sat  in  September  and  issued  the  following  ^^^• 
declaration  :  '  the  court  having  considered  this  information 
concerning  the  Dutch  actings  at  New  York  and  places 
adjacent,  do  judge  it  our  duty  incumbent  on  us,  to  take 
care  in  the  best  way  we  can  for  the  preservation  of  his 
majesty's  interest  and  our  own  in  the  colonies,  but  duly 
considering  all  circumstances  attending  that  affair,  do  not 
as  yet  see  satisfactory  grounds  to  attempt  a  war  upon  / 
them,  without  express  command  from  his  majesty,  or  the 
necessary  defence  or  preservation  of  the  colonies  from 
their  invasion  or  injuries  done  to  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  in  which  case  happening,  this  court  ordereth  that 
the  governor  or  deputy  governor  having  intelligence 
thereof,  do  summon  the  General  Court  to  confer  about  it, 
and  meanwhile  do  adjourn  till  such  cause  of  appearance.' 
^  And  for  the  speedy  relief  of  any  of  our  confederates 
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that  may  be  assaulted  by  the  enemy,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  governor  and  council  of  war  be  empowered  and  be 
trusted  to  manage  that  affair  according  to  the  articles  of 
'confederation  in  such  case  provided.' 

^  It  was  also  ordered  for  the  relief  of  such  towns  as 
should  be  in  distress  from  the  assault  of  an  enemy,  that 
the  chief  military  officer  or  officers  in  the  next  towns, 
with  the  advice  of  their  council  or  so  many  of  them  a» 
might  be  had,  should  have  power  to  send  forth  such  a 
number  of  soldiers  with  a  commander,  as  by  them  shall 
be  judged  necessary  for  the  present  relief  of  the  distressed 
ahd  to  press  horses  for  their  better  expedition  if  they  see 
cause.' 
Detthof  This  year  was  made  memorable  by  the  death  of  Cover- 
^;T'  nor  Prence.  This  distinguished  gentleman  was  prob^blj 
a  native  of  Lechdale,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, at  which  place  his  father  and  grandfather  both  re- 
sided. He  was  born  about  the  year  1600,  and  was  one  of 
the  Leyden  company.  He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the 
Fortune  in  1621.  He  was  soon  chosen  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, and  was  extremely  active  in  all.  the  concerns  of  the 
colony,  both  civil  and  military.  In  1634  he  was  chosen 
governor,  and  in  1635,  he  removed  toDuxbury.  In  1638, 
with  much  reluctance  he  again  accepted  the  office  of 
governor,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
reside  at  Duxbury.  If  he  did  not  9riginate,  he  was  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  the  project  for  removing  the 
seat  of  government  to  Easthara  in  1643.  He  went  there 
himself,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  founder <of  that 
ancient  town,  the  common  mother  of  all  the  towns  on 
Cape  Cod  below  the  ancient  Yarmouth. 

From  1657,  he  remained  governor  until  his  death,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  that  office  at  sixteen  annual  and  suc- 
cessive elections.    The  laws  required  that  the  governor 
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should  reside  at  Plymouth,  but  this  provision  was  dispensed 
with  to  favor  him.  In  1665  he  removed  to  Plymouth  and 
resided  there  until  his  death,  at  a  house  which  had  been 
built  erpressly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  governor  for 
the  time  being. 

Governor  Prcnce  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  government.  The  severe  proceedings 
against  the  Quakers  were  favored  by  him,  and  the  dispo- 
sition which  he  displayed  in  religious  affairs  was  intole- 
rant and  overbearing,  and  it  certainly  was  unjust  to  pro- 
cure the  removal  of  Mr  Hatherly,  Mr  Cudworth,*and  Mr 
Brown  from  the  government,  merely  because  they  were 
in  advance  of  the  age.  What  was  then  condemned  as 
criminal  weakness,  would  now  be  lauded  as  enlightened 
wisdom.  Nevertheless,  the  fault  of  Governor  Prence  was 
the  common  fault  of  the  age,  and  rather  indicates  a  feel- 
ing common  to  all,  than  any  peculiar  severity  and  intole- 
rance in  him  as  an  individual. 

He  was  unfortunate  in  other  affairs.  The  first  serious 
disputes  with  the  Indians  commenced  during  his  admin- 
istration. He  was  annoyed  too  by  the  investigations  of 
the  royal  commissioners,  although  they  found  but  little  to 
condemn  in  Plymouth.  ' 

His  administration  is-rendered  illustrious  from  his  zealous 
and  incessant  efforts  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of 
school  education,  and  although  they  were  unsuccessful, 
except  in  establishing  a  school  at  Plymouth,  which  was 
supported  by  the  profits  of  the  fishery  at  Cape  Cod,  yet 
previous  to  his  death  that  system  fraught  with  such  incal- 
'  culable  benefits  to  posterity  was  commenced  through  his 
agency,*  and  was  afterwards  sustained  at  the  public  ex- 

^  Judge  Davis  in  his  account  of  Goyernor  Prence,  speaks  of  his  having  se- 
cured pablic  support  for  schools  at  Taunton  and  Rehoboih.  No  trace  of  this 
can  be  found  in  the  records,  and  only  a  law  which  appropriated  the  profits  of 
(he  Cape  fishery  ior  ttiat  purpose,  and  that  only  ibr  the  achool  at  Plymouth. 
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pense.  His  exertions  to  establish  this  system  were  the 
more  meritorious,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  like  his  prede- 
cessors, Bradford  and  Winslow,  pretensions  to  literature 
himself. 

He  was  also  zealously  engaged  in  securing  a  regular 
and  certain  support  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  His 
strong  attachment  to  literature  sharpened  his  dislike  to 
those  sectarians  who  professed  to  disdain  all  human 
learning.  His  whole  attention  was  given  to  public  aflfairSy 
in  which  he  was  industrious,  patient,  and  enterprising. 

His  persontil  appearance  was  noble,  and  his  deportment 
dignified  and  commanding;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  even 
noticed  in  the  records  of  the  church.  *  He  had,  (says 
the  record,)  a  countenance  full  of  majesty.'* 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1673.  At  the  ensuing 
court  in  June,  Josias  Winslow,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
governor  Edward  Winslow,  was  elected  as  the  successor 
of  Governor  Prence.  John  Alden  still  remained  the  first 
assistant.  The  other  assistants  chosen  at  the  annual 
election  were  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Hinckley,  John 

*  Governor  Prence  had  but  one  son.  His  name  was  Thomas.  He  went  t9 
England  young,  married  there,  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Susanna.  The  governor  was  anxious  that  she  should  come 
to  America,  but  this  was  prevented  by  tlie  fondness  of  her  mother.  His  eldest 
daughter  Rebecca,  was  married  to  Edmund  Freeman,  jr.  of  Sandwich.  These 
were  the  children  of  Patience  Brewster,  a  daughter  of  the  venerable  William 
Brewster,  to  whom  Governor  Prence  was  married  in  1624.  By  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Wifliain  Collier,  one  of  the  assistants, 
formerly  a  London  merchant,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1635,  he  was 

the  father  of  seven  daughters,  viz.  Mary,  married  to Tracy  of  Duxbury , 

Elizabeth,  to  Arthur  Howland  of  Dux  bury  ;  Judith  to  Isaac  Barker  of  Dux- 
bury  ;  Hannah  to  N  athauiel  Mayo  of  Eastham ;  Jane  to  Mark  Snow  of  East- 
ham  ;  Sarah  to  Jeremiah  Howes  of  Yarmouth ;  Mercy  to  John  Freeman  of 
Eastham. 

This  notice  of  Governor  Prence  has  been  condensed  from  the  more  copious 
sketch  of  Judge  Davis  in  his  editioo  of  the  New  England  Memorial. 
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Freeman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Constant  Southworth,  James 
Brown. 

The  deputies  from  Duxbury,  Scitiiate,  Taunton,  Sand- 
wich, and  Bridgewater,  were  reelected  ;  Mr  Morton  Was 
reelected  in  Plymouth,  and  M.  S.  Crow  ;  Mr  Hawes  in 
Yarmouth,  and  John  Thacher;  Mr  Thompson  in  Barn- 
stable, and  Joseph  Lathrop  ;  Mr  Eames  in  Marshfield,  and 
Anthony  Snow ;  Mr  Hunt  in  Rehoboth,  and  Anthony 
Perry  ;  Mr  Paine  in  Eastham,  and  Jonathan  Sparrow ; 
John  Cooke  in  Dartmouth ;  Hugh  Cole  was  elected  in 
Swansey  in  the  place  of  James  Brown  chosen  an  assist- 
ant ;  John  Morton  was  reelected  in  Middleborough. 

On  a  new  summons  for  a  court  to  be  holden  in  Septem- 
ber, 1673,  the  deputies  from  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Taun- 
ton, Yarmouth,  Bridgewater,  and  Dartmouth,  were  re- 
chosen  ;  in  Plymouth,  Sergeant  William  Harlow  in  the 
place  of  Mr  Crow ;  in  Sandwich,  Edmund  Freeman,  jr^ 
and  William  Swift  ;  in  Marshfield,  Lieutenant  Peregrine 
While  and  Anthony  Snow  ;  Rehoboth,  Lieutenant  Peter 
Hunt  and  Ensign  Henry  Smith ;  in  Eastham,  Jonathan 
Sparrow  and  Daniel  Cole  ;  in  Swansey,  Nathaniel  Peck ; 
in  Middleborough,  Jonathan  Dunham. 

By  the  active  friendship  and  powerful  influence  of  gov-  1674. 
ernor   Winslow,   James  Cudworth   was   restored   to   the 
magistracy,  from  which  l^e  had  been  excluded  on  account 
of  his  tolerating  principles.     Mr  Cudworth  supplied  the 
place  at  the  board  of.  assistants  of  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

The  deputies  from  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Sandwich,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Dartmouth,  were  rechosen.  In  Plymouth, 
Ephraim  Morton  was  reelected,  and  William  Clarke  was 
elected.  In  Taunton,  Mr  Macy  was  reelected  and  John 
Tisdill  was  elected  ;  in  Yarmouth,  John  Thacher  was  re- 
elected, and  Edmund  Hawes  was  elected  ;  in  Barnstable, 
Thomas  Huskins  and  William  Crocker  were  elected  ;  in 
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Marshfield,  Anthony  Snow  was  reelected,  and  Mark  Eames 
elected  ;  in  Rehoboth,  Ensign  Henry  Smith  was  reelected, 
and  Daniel  Smith  elected  ;  in  Eastham,  Mr  Sparrow  was 
reelected  and  Jonathan  Bangs  elected;  Hugh  Cole  was 
elected  in  Swansey,  and  John  Thompson  in  Middlebo- 
rough. 
June.  The  court  having  ordered  Mannamoiett,  Paomet,  and 
Satucket  to  be  included  in  the  town  of  Eastham  ;  it  was 
further  ordered  ^  that  all  other  places  in  like  capacity 
should  belong  unto  particular  townships,  as  the  court 
should  see  meete.' 

1675.  Governor  Winslow  was  reelected  governor,  and  John 
Alden  first  assistant ;  the  other  assistants  were  William 
Bradford,  Thomas  Hinckley,  John  Freeman,  Constant 
Southworth,  James  Brown,  and  James  Cudworth.  The 
deputies  from  Plymouth  were  Lieutenant  Ephraim  Mor- 
ton, Sergeant  William  Harlow  ;  Duxbury,  William  Pay- 
body,  Josias  Standish  ;  Scituate,  John  Damon,  Jeremiah 
Hatch  ;  Taunton,  Lieutenant  George  Macy,  William  Har- 
vey; Sandwich,  Thomas  Tupper ;  Barnstable,  Thomas 
Huskins,  Barnabas  Lathrop  ;  Yarmouth,  Edmund  Hawes, 
Capt.  Thomas  Hawes ;  Marshfield,  Ensign  Mark  Eames, 
Anthony  Snow  ;  Eastham,  Jonathan  Sparrow,  Mark  Snow  ; 
Rehoboth,  Ensign  Henry  Smith,  Daniel  Smith ;  Bridge- 
water,  John  Willis;  Swansey,, Hugh  Cole;  Dartmouth, 
John  Cooke  ;  Middleborough,  John  Thompson. 

June.  A  departure  was  made  at  this  court  from  the  plain  and 
simple  habits  of  the  early  pilgrims.  Four  halberts.  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  governor  and  assistants  on  election 
days,  and  two  during  the  continuance  of  the  court. 

The  court  ordered  Mr  Constant  Southworth  and  William 
Paybody,  '  with  such  persons  as  should  be  designated  by 
the  towns,  to  ascertain  their  several  boundaries,  and  to 
place  monuments  on  the  boundary  lines.' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  PLYMOUTH 

FROM    1641    TO   JUNE,   1675. 

In  September,  1658,  the  General  Court  for  the  first  time 
ordered  the  laws  which  before  had  been  unpublished  to 
be  revised  and  published.  This  order  was  executed  by 
the  secretary,  who  prepared  a  number  of  books  in  manu- 
script equal  to  the  number  of  the  towns,  and  in  this  mode 
were  they  published  without  printing  ;  as  new  laws  were 
made,  they  were  added  to  those  already  in  the  book. 

The  laws  were  revised  first  in  1G3G,  then  in  1658,  as 
abovementioned.  In  1671,  the  governor,  tl^e  major,  Mr 
Hinckley,  and  Mr  Walley,  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
peruse  the  laws,  and  gather  up  from  them  or  any  other 
they  can  get,  and  compose  therefrom  a  body  of  laws  which 
they  were  required  to  present  at  the  next  court ;  this  was 
done,  and  in  1671,  therd  was  a  third  revision.  In  1672, 
they  were  for  the  first  time  printed,  with  this  title  :  *  The 
Book  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  New  Plymouth;'*  and  in  June,  1673,  the  court 

*  The  laws  were  printed  by  Samuel  Green  of  Cambridge.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the  printed  laws  ia  now  extant ;  and  Governor 
Huiehinson  the  hi!«torian  of  Massachusetts,  careful  and  accurate  as  he  was 
generally,  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  government  of  Plymouth  '  never 
established  any  distinct  code  or  body  of  laws.' 

Id  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  Taunton,  there  is  a  manuscript  volume  of 
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ordered  that  nothing  shall  stand  in  force  in  our  written 
book  of  laws  but  what  the  printed  laws  refer  unto;  and 
in  September,  1G73,  the  governor,  and  Mr  Thomas  Hinck- 
ley, and  the  treasurer,  were  ordered  to  review  and  collect 
into  one  such  laws  and  orders  in  the  written  book  as  were 
of  use. 

The  edition   in  manuscript  which  was  ordered  by  the 
court  in  I05S,  was  prefaced  with  the  following  address  : 

*  The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  and  Liberties  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth,  out  of 
the  records  of  the  General  Court,  and  lately  revised  and 
established,  and  disposed  into  an  alphabetical  order,  and 
.  published  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Court  held  at 
New  Plymouth,  the  twentyninth  day  of  September,  Anno 
Domini,  1658. 


Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.    1  Peter,  iL  13. 


*  To  our  beloved  brethren  and  neighbors  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth  :  the  governor, 
assistants,  and  deputies,  assembled  at  the  General  Court 
of  the  jurisdiction  held  at  the  towa  of  Plymouth,  the 
twentyninth  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini  1658,  wish- 
eth  grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  the 
great  privilege  of  Israel  of  old,  and  so  was  acknowledged 
by  them,  Nehemiah,  ix,  13,  that  God  gave  them  right 
judgment  and  true  laws,  for  God  being  the  God  of  order 

Uie  laws  of  the  colony  in  perfect  preservation  and  continued  to  the  terminatioo 
of  the  government,  the  last  entry  being  in  1689. 

Tradition  nays  that  the  latter  pirtof  this  manoscript  volume  was  written  out 
hy  Shadrach  Wilbore  the  town  clerk  of  Taunion,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Ply* 
mouth  during  the  usurpation  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  by  his  order,  for  refusing 
to  surrender  the  town  records.  To  relieve  the  tedium  of  bis  solitary  hours,  he 
amused  himself  by  copying  the  laws,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  latter  part  d 
the  book  seems  to  render  the  traditionary  account  probable. 
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and  not  of  confusion,  hath  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
put  man  in  a  capacity  in  some  measure  to  observe  and  be 
guided   by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  which  are  so  far        , 
good  and   wholesome  as  by  how  much  they  are  derived 
from,  and  agreeable  to  the  ancient  platform  of  God's  law  ; 
for  although  sundry  things  which  was  in  the  judicial   law 
which  was  of  old  enjoined  to  the  Jews,  did  more  especially 
(at  least  in  some   circumstances)  befit   their   condition; 
yet  are  they  for  the  maine  so  exemplary,  being  grounded 
on  principles  of  moral  equity,  as  that  all  men.  Christians 
especially,  ought  always  to  have  an  eye  thereunto,  in  the 
framing  of  their  laws  and  constitutions ;  and  although 
several  of  the  heathen  nations  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  God  and  his  Son,  have  been  famous  in   their  times 
lor   the  enacting  and  execution  of  such  laws  as   have 
proved  profitable  for  the  government  of  their  common- 
wealths in  the  times  wherein  they  lived,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing their  excellency  appeared  so  far  as  they  were  founded 
upon  grounds  of  moral  equity,  which  has  its  original  from 
the  law  of  God  ;  and  accordingly  we  who  have  been  actors 
in  the  framing  of  this  small  body  of  laws,  together  with 
other  useful  instruments  who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  can 
safely  say  both  for  ourselves  and  them,  that  we  have  had 
an  eye  primarily  and  principally  unto  the  aforesaid  plat- 
form   and   secondarily  unto   the  right    improvement    of 
liberties   granted  to  us   by   our    superiors  the   State  of 
England,  at  the  first  beginning  of  this  infant  plantation 
was  to  enact  such  laws  as  should  most  befit  a  state  in  the 
nonage  thereof,  not  rejecting  or  omitting  to  observe  such 
of  the  laws  of  our  native  country  as  would  conduce  unto 
the  good  and  growth  of  so  weak  a  beginning  as  ours  in 
this  wilderness;  as  any  impartial  eye  not  forestalled  with 
prejudice  may  exactly  discern  in  the  perusal  of  this  small 
book   of  the  laws  of    our  colony :    the  premises  duly 
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considered  might  work  every  conscientious  spirit  to 
^  faithful  obedience;  and  although  we  hold  and  do  affirm 
that  both  courts  of  justice  and  magistrates  who  are 
the  ministers  of  the  law,  are  essentially  civil ;  notwith- 
standing we  consider  that  as  the  magistrate  hath  his 
power  from  God,  so  undoubtedly  he  is  to  improve  it  for 
the  honor  of  God,  and  that  in  the  upholding  of  his 
worship  and  service  and  against  the  contrary  ;  with  due 
respect  also  to  be  had  unto  those  that  are  really  consci- 
entious, although  differing  and  dissenting  in  some  smaller 
matters ;  but  if  any  really,  or  in  pretence  of  conscience 
doeth  that  which  eminently  leadeth  to  the  destruction  of 
civil,  and  violation  of  natural  bonds,  or  the  overthrow  of 
the  churches  of  God  or  of  his  worship,  that  prudence  is 
to  be  improved  in  a  special  manner  in  the  drafting  and 
execution  of  laws.  It  hath  been  our  endeavor  in  framing 
our  laws  that  nothing  should  be  found  amongst  them  but 
that  which  will  fall  under  the  same  particulars;  we  have 
likewise  reduced  them  to  such  order  as  they  may  most  con- 
duce to  our  utility  ;  possibly  it  may  be  that  weakness  may 
appear  in  the  composure  of  sundry  of  them  for  want  of 
such  plenty  of  able  instruments  as  others  are  furnished 
withal :  However  let  this  suffice  the  gentle  reader,  that 
our  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers  in  these  our 
endeavors  to  promote  both  church  and  state,  both  at  pre- 
sent and  for  the  future,  and  therefore  so  far  as  we  have 
aimed  at  the  glory  of  God  and  common  good,  and  acted 
according  to  God,  be  not  found  a  resister,  but  obedient, 
least  thereby  thou  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  so 
incur  the  displeasure  of  God  unto  damnation.  Romans, 
xiii,  2.  By  order  of  the  General  Court, 

*  Nathaniel  Mobton,  Clerk.' 

From  this  address  it  plainly  appears  that  our  forefathers 
attempted  to  establish  the  laws  which  were  prescribed  to 
the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  their  own. 
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Laws   Relating   to   the   Powers,    Duties,    Qualifica- 
tions, OF  Freemen,  &c. 

1646.  'Whereas  the  several  towns  in  this  jurisdiction 
were  before  their  deputies,  which  must  arise  out  of  the 
freemen  lo  attend  the  General  Courts  of  the  year  :  now  upon 
the  special  complaint  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  present, 
professing  themselves  to  be  oppressed  thereby,  it  was 
enacted  that  the   whole   body  of  freemen  shall   appear  at  * 

the   Election   Courts,  and   then   to  make  or  repeal  such  i 

laws,  orders,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  be  found  meet  and 
wholesome  for  the  ordering  of  the  government,  and  they 
shall  also  present  such  deputies  as  have  been  chosen  in 
their  towns  according  to  order  formerly  established,  who 
arc  to  attend  the  same  and  the  several  adjournments 
thereof;  and  whatsoever  laws,  orders,  and  ordinances, 
shall  be  made  or  repealed,  be  at  that  Court  and  the  ad- 
journments thereof  only  done,  except  the  governor  and 
assistants  see  cause  to  call  a  special  court,  and  other 
courts  to  attend  to  matters  of  judicature,  and  the  magis- 
trates only  to  attend  to  the  same.' 

The  power  of  legislation  would  seem  by  this  law  to 
have  been  not  only  restored  to  the  freemen  at  the  request 
of  the  deputies,  but  the  attendance  of  the  freemen  to  pass 
upon  laws  was  commanded  ;  the  judiciary  was  specially 
separated  from  the  legislative  department. 

In  1651,  the  following  law  as  to  the  right  and  practice 
of  voting  was  passed  ;  *  Whereas  in  regard  of  age,  disa- 
bility of  body,  and  other  inconveniences  that  do  accrue, 
sundry  of  the  freemen  are  hindered  that  they  cannot  ap- 
pear at  courts  of  election,  in  consideration  whereof  it  is 
enacted  by  the  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  any 
freemen  of  this  corporation  shall  have  liberty  to  send 
their  vole  by  proxy  for  the  choice  of  governor,  assistants  .•  .| 
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commissioners,  and  treasurer,  and  the  deputies  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  chosen  to  attend  the  courts  of  election,  and 
the  several  adjournments  thereof,  shall  in  the  town-meet- 
ing in  which  they  are  chosen,  they  or  either  of  them  give 
notice  unto  the  freemen  that  those  that  intend  not  to  make 
their  personal  appearance  at  the  court  of  election,  are 
now  to  give  in  their  votes  polled  up  for  the  choosing  of 
governor,  assistants,  commissioners,  and  treasurer,  and  the 
said  deputies  to  observe  by  a  list  of  their  names,  who  had 
voted  and  who  had  not,  which  votes  be  brought  in,  to  be 
immediately  polled  up,  and  brought  unto,  and  delivered 
in  the  open  court  by  said  deputies.' 

In  JG58,  it  was  ordered  that  the  votes  of  freemen  pre- 
sent at  the  courts  of  election  should  be  first  read,  '  after 
which  the  deputies  were  orderly  to  present  the  proxies  of 
their  own  towns.' 

From  this  provision  it  would  appear  that  the  tickets  on 
which  the  names  were  written  were  transmitted  to  the 
courts,  and  were  there  examined,  and  although  in  these 
times  much  fraud  might,  and  probably  would  be  practised 
if  proxies  were  permitted,  yet  in  the  more  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated times  of  our  forefathers,  the  practice  was 
attended  with  no  danger. 

In  fact  the  colony  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
troubled  with  an  evil  extremely  prevalent  in  modern  times, 
—  contested  elections  ;  for  in  1660,  the  Court  'noticing 
that  many  of  the  freemen  of  the  corporation  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  courts  of  election,  nor  send  their  votes  by 
proxy  for  the  choice  of  magistrates,'  enacted  *  that  all 
such  should  be  fined,  unless  some  unavoidable  impedi- 
ment hinder  their  appearance.' 

Voting  was  then  considered  among  civil  duties,  and  was 
enjoined  under  penalties. 

In  1658,  it  was  enacted  <  that  all  such  as  are  the  oppo- 
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sers  of  the  good  and  wholesome   laws  of  the  colony,  or        '  « 
manifest  opposers  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  or  such  as 
refuse  to  do  *  the  country,  shall  not  be 

admitted  freemen  of  this  corporation,  being  duly  convicted 
thereof;'  and  also  'such  as  shall  speak  contemptuously 
of  the  laws,  or  such  as  are  judged  by  the  court  grossly 
scandalous,  as  lyars,  drunkards  or  sodomites,  shall  lose  the 
freedom  of  this  corporation.' 

This  law  being  passed  shortly  after  the  appearance    of  ^ 

the  Quakers,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  schism,  and  perhaps  the  practice  of  free  inquiry,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  magistracy  were  armed  with  additional 
powers,  and  had  in  some  degree  the  supervision  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  people.  In  furtherance  of 
tiiis  policy  it  was  enacted  in  the  same  year  Uhat  all  per- 
sons freemen  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  propounded  one  « 
year  to  the  court,  and  then  admitted  if  the  court  see  no 
cause  to  the  contrary. 

In  June,  1674,  it  was  enacted  *  that  the  names  of  the  '   / 

freemen  in  each  town  be   kept  upon  the  town  records. 
None  to  be  presented  to  the  court  to  take   up  their  free- 
dom unless  they  have  the  approbation  of  the  major  part  of 
the  freemen  at  home,  and  the  same  to  be  furnished  to  the 
court  under  the  clerk's  hand  by  the  deputies.' 

The  Pbivileges,  Duties,  Qualifications,  &c,  of  Resi- 
dents NOT  Fheemen. 

In  1658,  the  court  in  their  zeal  to  exclude  Quakers  from 
all  civil  privileges,  enacted  'that  all  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  such  as  are  manifest  encouragers  of 
such,  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  public  officers 
in  the  place  where  they  dwell,  nor  shall  b3  employed  in 
any  place  of  trust  while  they  continue  such.' 

*  niegSble. 
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*  In  1662,  it  was  enacted  *  that  all  persons  who  are  at 

their  own  disposal,  and  have  not  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
shall  repair  unto  some  one  of  the  magistrateSf  to  take 
said  oath  ;  neglecting,  to  be  summoned  to  any  election 
court,  and  there  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oath, 
to  be  fined  £5. 

The    Powers,    Duties,    Privileges,    Pat,  &c,    of  the 

Civil  Officers. 

.  In  1644,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  governor  or  either 
of  the  magistrates  to  direct  a  summons  to  any  person 
within  the  government,  '  and  that  should  be  as  strong  as 
a  warrant  to  attach.' 

165S,  the  governor  and  assistants  were  authorized  '  to 
press  artizans,  to  build  prisons,  stocks,.or  whipping  posts, 
allowing  suitable  pay.' 

In  1614,  the  treasurer  was  required  to  settle  his  accounts 
annually. 

1657,  fines  in  the  remote  towns  might  be  levied  by  a 
constable  under  the  treasurer's  warraLt.  The  remote 
towns  were  Taunton,  Rehoboth,  Eastliam,  and  Bridge- 
water. 

In  1658,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  a  month  after 
judgment,  to  issue  his  warrant  for  fines. 

When  a  town  was  fined,  the  court  were  to  appoint  to 
make  a  rate,  three  men.  If  they  neglected  to  make  the 
rate,  they  were  to  pay  the  fine  themselves. 

In  1659,  an  oath  WuS  required  of  the  treasurer,  and  also 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

In  164 1,  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  allowed  £20  in  ad- 
dition to  fees. 

^  In  1645,  executions  issuing  out  of  the  General  Court 
or  Court  of  Assistants,  were  directed  to  be  served  by  the 
marshal  alone. 
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In  1652,  the  court  of  magistrates  and  deputies  were 
authorized  to  compensate  any  person  in  public  place  '  for 
loss  of  time  or  damage.' 

It  was  required  that  the  chief  marshal  and  under  mar- 
shals should  be  under  oath. 

In  1655,  contempts  cast  upon  the  under  marshals  were 
to  be  punished. 

In  1658,  the  chief  marshal  was  authorized  to  require 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  all  the  people,  and  his  power 
was  declared  to  extend  over  the  whole  government. 

In  1659,  three  persons  were  ordered  to  be  nominated 
as  commissioners,  one  of  the  first  failing,  the  last  to 
serve. 

In  1660,  the  under  marshals  were  denied  any  fees  for 
keeping  a  prisoner  only,  for  commitment  and  release. 

In  1658,  a  law  was  passed  equally  indicative  of  the 
poverty  and  simplicity  of  this  little  commonwealth.  The 
public  officers  were  to  be  paid  in  corn  for  their  services, 
*  and  all  corn  delivered  in  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
the  country,  to  bear  one  price.' 

In  1666,  it  was  enacted  that  Mhe  magistrates  be  not 
freed  from  bearing  their  proportion  in  country  rates  or 
charges. 

In  1658,  the  next  magistrates  were  authorized  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  a  coroner,  '  according  to  the  custom 
of  England.' 

In  1668,  constables,  in  case  of  the  inability  of  coroners, 
were  to  call  inquests  on  dead  bodies. 

In  reference  to  such  as  come  to  untimely  deaths,  it  was 
enacted,  July,  1673,  that  there  should  be  no  burial  without 
information  to  a  coroner  or  a  constable,  (where  there  was 
no  coroner,)  under  a  penalty  of  £5.  The  nearest  rela- 
tions to  the  deceased  to  give  notice  ;  if  none,  any  person 
having  knowledge  of  the  fact,  was  bound  to  communicate 
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it,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  from  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  where  there  was  no  estate,  by  the  treasurer. 

Judiciary  Department,   Jurors,  Witnesses,    Evidence, 

Processes,  &c* 

In  1666,  it  was  enacted  that  only  three  courts  in  the 
year  should  be  holden  for  the  trial  of  causes  by  jury,  viz. 
on  the  first.  Tuesdays  of  March  and  July,  and  the  last 
Tuesday  of  October,  'but  that  it  should  be  lawful  on 
special  occasions,  for  any  citizen  of  the  colony  or  others, 
to  purchase  a  court  in  the  interim  to  be  composed  of  the 
governor  and  three  of  the  magistrates  at  least,'  '  and  that 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  court  of  assistants  unless 
the  governor  on  special  occasion  should  see  cause  to 
summon  such  a  court.'  Strangers  or  foreigners  had  been 
permitted  by  a  law  passed  in  1658,  in  suits  of  considera- 
ble value,  '  te  purchase  a  court  for  speedy  trial,  putting 
in  security  to  defray  the  charge.'  The  court  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  magistrates. 

In  1669,  the  governor  and  twoassistants  were  empowered 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  court  in  the  interim  between 
the  courts,  to  be  holden  by  the  governor  and  three  as- 
sistants at  least,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

By  a  law  of  1662,  no  summons  was  to  be  issued  out 
before  the  action  be  entered,  and  the  charges  defrayed. 
By  a  law  of  1668,  circumstantial  error  in  a  summons  or 
warrant  was  declared  to  be  no  ground  for  nonsuit. 

One  witness  was  declared  to  be  sufficient  to  ground  a 
presentment  on,  but  two  were  required  for  conviction. 
No  evidence  of  any  crime  less  than  capital  was  to  be  re- 
ceived after  two  years. 

In  1673,  the  deputies  were  allowed  to  have  a  vote  with 
the  magistrates  '  in  the  purging  of  the  court.' 
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By  a  law  passed  in  1646,  grand  jurors  were  required 
once  in  each  year,  '  to  vieiv  all  the  weights,  measures,  and 
toll  dishes  in  their  several  towns,  and  to  see  that  every 
householder  have  sufficient  ladders,  and  to  present  the 
defects.' 

In  1654,  the  towns  were  required  to  choose  none  for 
grand  jurors  but  such  as  were  'capable  and  fit, and  to  pay 
them.'  By  a  law  of  1658,  they  were  to  be  fined  for  ne- 
glecting to  appear  at  court.  By  a  law  of  1656,  they  were 
to  be  notified  to  appear  at  the  court  of  election  to  take 
the  oath,  which  by  a  law  of  1650  was  required  to  be  in 
the  following  form  :  '  You  shall  true  presentment  make  of 
all  things  given  you  in  charge  ;  you  shall  present  nothing 
of  malice  or  ill  will.  Your  own  councils  and  your  fel- 
lows;  in  reference  to  this  oath  you  shall  well  and  truly 
keep.     So  help  you  God.' 

In  1657,  inferior  officers,  such  as  constables,  grand 
jurors,  surveyors  of  highways,  were  to  be  confirmed  if 
approved  by  the  court.  In  1659,  each  constable  was  or- 
dered to  provide  himself  with  a  staff,  which,  if  not  re- 
elected, he  was  to  deliver  to  his  successor.  Any  one 
refusing  the  office  was  to  be  fined  £4. 

In  1655,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  executions  were  to 
be  granted  within  one  month  after  verdict  and  not  before, 
unless  the  debtor  was  about  to  leave  the  jurisdiction. 
The  plaintiff  or  his  deputy  was  required  to  go  with  the 
marshal,  '  to  price  the  goods.'  The  defendant  had  the 
liberty  of  choosing  another  man,  and  the  marshal  and 
those  two  were  to  appraise  the  goods.  If  the  defendant 
neglected,  the  marshal  was  to  choose  in  his  behalf.  After 
the  goods  were  appraised,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff  or  his  deputy.  If  the  goods  exceeded  debt 
and  charges,  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  pay  back  the 
overplus  \n  six  days  in  coimtry  pay  :  if  he  lived  out  of  the 
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government,  to  return  the  overplus  forthwith,  or  to  give 
security  to  the  defendant  that  he  would  do  it  in  six  days. 

By  a  law  of  1673,  goods  levied  on  by  distress  or  execu- 
tion, were  to  he  appraised  by  '  two  nr)eet  men  of  good 
judgment,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  constable,  and  the 
other  by  the  debtor.  Upon  refusal  of  the  debtor,  *  to  set 
forth  suitable  goods  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  sum,'  the 
constable  was  authorized  to  seize  such  goods  '  as  should 
best  suit,  to  be  equally  and  indifferently  appraised  accord- 
ing to  the  special  due,  and  notoverprized*  Appraisers  re- 
fusing to  serve,  to  forfeit  5«.  to  the  country's  use.' 

In  1668,  all  debts  were  required  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
'for  which  a  man  doth  agree,  and  all  damages  recovered 
for  debts,  defamation,  or  trespass,'  were  to  be  paid  in  any 
good  current  pay  at  price  current. 

In  1668,  an  act  was  passed  *  for  the  prevention  of  the 
diversion  of  the  execution  of  justice  by  fraud  or  cozin.' 

By  this  act  it  was  provided  that  where  estate  could  not 
be  found  '  to  satisfy  any  fine  or  mulct  due  the  country,  or 
to  answer  a  judgment  obtained  against  any  persons  at  the 
particular  suit  of  any,  the  person  of  any  so  fined  or  cast 
in  law  shall  be  secured  to  be  responsible  thereunto.' 

This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  colonial  law  which 
authorized  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Laws  Relating  to  Towns. — Their  Powers,  Penalties, 
AND  Liabilities. — Raters  or  Assessors. — Deputies. 
— Qualifications  of  Voters. — Town  Clerks. — The 
Office  of  Selectman. — Provision  for  the  Support 
OF  the  Poor. — Schools. — The  Support  of  Public 
Worship  and  the  Maintenance  of  Ministers. — Li- 
censed Houses,  &c. 

In  1643,  each  town  was  required  to  choose  three  or  four 
men  by  ballot,  to  rate  all  the  inhabitants  according  to 
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their  estates  or  faculties,  that  is  according  to  goods, 
lands  improved,  faculties  and  personal  abililies,  whether 
the  rates  be  for  the  town  in  particular,  or  for  general 
charges.'  Constables  were  to  summon  the  townsmen 
to  meet  together  when  required,  under  penalty  of  20«. 
If  the  townsmen  did  not  meet,  the  constables  were  to 
choose  raters.  The  raters  neglecting  to  make  and  tran- 
scribe, and  deliver  the  rates  to  the  constables  in  two 
days  or  sooner,  each  to  forfeit  lOs.  for  each  default,  and 
the  constables  neglecting  to  collect  the  rates  within  forty 
days  to  pay  them  themselves,  but  they  had  power  to  dis- 
train.    The  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  government. 

Personal  ability  and  faculty,  if  the  term  be  applied  to 
intellectual  capacity  was  a  difficult  subject  for  taxation.  ^ 

The  judgment  which  could  have  graduated   a  scale  of  * 

rates  in  any  just  or  accurate  proportion  on  the  human  un- 
derstanding, must  have  possessed  more  than  human  saga- 
city. This  source  of  revenue  could  not  have  well  been 
brought  within  the  con)pass  of  an  estimate.     If  the  desire 

to  avoid  taxation  was  as  strong  under  the  colonial  govern-  / 

ment  as  it  is  now,  many  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
yielded  a  reputation  for  talents  and  genius,  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  have  escaped  a  tax. 

In  1646,  it  was  required  that  a  town  clerk  should  be 
*  appointed  and  ordained,'  to  keep  in  each  town  a  register 
of  the  day  and  year  of  the  marriage,  birth,  and  burial  of 
every  man,  woman,  or  child,  within  the  township.  Every 
father,  mother,  or  next  in  relation,  was  required  to  certify 
to  the  register  keeper  or  town  clerk,  the  name  and  the 
day  of  the  birth  of  every  child  so  born  within  his  house 
within  a  month  next  after  the  birth,  under  penalty  of  38. 
for  such  neglect,  or  for  neglecting  to  inform  of  marriages. 
Every  master  or  mistress  of  a  family  to  furnish  the  names 
of  all  those  who  die  in  their  houses,  and  the  day  of  burial 
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under  like  penalty,  and  the  clerk  was  required  to  furnish 
to  the  court  annually  in  the  month  of  March,  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  his  register.  The  town  clerk  was  also 
required  to  publish  all  contracts  of  marriage. 

In  1654,  the  town  clerk  was  required  to  be  under  oath. 
Accurate  registers   of  deaths,  births,  and   marriages, 
have  often  been  found  to  perform  the  part  of  silent  but 
indisputable  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  justice.     By  the 
production  of  such  records,  estates  have  been  frequently 
wrested  from  such  as  held  without  right,  and  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  right  heirs.     To  antiquaries  Ihey  are  a  source 
of  harmless  pleasure,  by  enabling  them  to  trace  descents. 
They  sometimes  render  important  aid  to  the  historian,  by 
enabling  him  to  fix  his  dates  with  the  precision  which  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative. 
It  is  a  mutter  of  curious,  and  even  of  philosophical,  but 
sometimes  of  painful  interest,  to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of 
American   families.      One    generation    surrounded   with 
splendor,  station,  and  wealth.    The  next  perhaps  in  mean 
employments,  and  in   poor  houses.     The  next  emerging 
from  poverty,  and  again  encbmpassing  the  high  places  of 
.    society,  sometimes   depressed    without   fault,   sometimes 
elevated  without  worth  or  wisdom. 

From  these  ancient  records  of  times  long  past,  it  is 
now  in  the  power  of  almost  every  son  of  New  England 
to  trace  his  ancestors,  to  know  who  they  were,  and  what 
they  did.  These  interesting  memorials  of  an  age  already 
sacred,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  but  while  the  traces 
remain  let  them  be  preserved. 

In  1646,  towns  neglecting  to  choose  deputies  were  fined 
408.  and  deputies  neglecting  to  attend  Court  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  were  fined  208. 

In  1658,  it  was  enacted  that  as  in  many  towns  the  num- 
ber of  freemen  was  less  than  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
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and  as  all  had  an  equal  right  to  vote,  '  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  very  unfit  and  unworthy  persons  may  be  chosen, 
that  cannot  answer  the  court's  trust  in  such  a  place  ;  that 
as  all  such  as  magistrates  and  deputies,  are  to  act  in  mak- 
ing of  laws,  and  being  assembled,  the  court  in  the  first 
place  take  notice  of  their  members,  and  if  they  finJ  any 
unfit  for  such  a  trust,  that  they  and  the  reason  thereof  be 
returned  to  the  town  from  whence  they  were  sent,  that 
they  may  make  such  choice  of  more  fit  and  able  persons  ^  * 

to  send  in  their  stead  as  the  tims  will  permit.'  * 

The  right  of  expulsion  was  now  emphatically  asserted, 
in  consequence  of  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
measures  expedient  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
Quakers.     Those  who  were  against  the  severe  measures  '*! 

proposed  by  the  majority  were  expelled,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  day  'set  aside,'  such  as  Mr  Cudworth  of  Scituate, 
Mr  Skiff  of  Sandwich,  &c. 

In  1668,  none  were  permitted  to  vote  in  town  meetings 
'  but  freemen  and  freeholders,  of  £20  rateable  estate 
and  of  good  conversation,  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity.' 

The  Office  of  Selectman. 

In  1665,  the  court  enacted  that  in  every  town  there 
should  be  '  three  or  five  selectmen  chosen  by  the  towns- 
men out  of  the  freemen,  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
court,  for  the  better  managing  the  afiairs  of  the  respective 
townships,  and  they  were  empowered  '  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  debts  and  differences  arising  betwixt  person  and 
person,  not  exceeding  thirty  shillings,'  and  also  to  hear 
and  determine  all  differences  arising  betwixt  any  Indians 
and  English  of  their  respective  townships,  about  damage 
done  by  the  cows,  swine,  or  other  beasts  of  the  English  ;' 
and  in  case  their  award  was  not  satisfactory,  a  magis- 
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trate's  warrant  was  to  issue,  by  which  distraint  might  be 
made.  It  was  further  enacted  '  that  the  selectmen  in 
every  township  approved  by  the  court  or  any  of  them, 
should  have  power  to  give  forth  summons  in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  require  any  persons  complained  of,  to  attend  the 
hearing  of  the  case,'  and  also  to  summon  witne^es,  '  and 
to  determine  controversies  according  to  legal  evidence,' 
the  complainants  were  required  to  serve  the  summons  upon 
those  complained  of,  and  in  case  of  non-appeirance,  the 
selectmen  were  nevertheless  to  proceed  and  determine 
tho  controversy. 

In  1666,  their  powers  were  enlarged,  the  jurisdiction 
was  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace  cases  where  the  dam- 
ages were  laid  at  408.  the  right  of  appeal  being  preserved. 
They  were  also  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
issue  executions.  The  party  appealing  were  required  to 
give  security  for  the  prosecution  of  the  appeal,  and  also 
to  state  the  reason. 

They  were  required  to  take  the  following  oath.  *  You 
shall,  according  to  that  measure  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
God  hath  given  you,  faithfully  and  impartially  try  all 
such  cases  between  party  and  party  brought  before  you, 
as  also  give  such  summons  respecting  your  trust  ac- 
cording to  order  of  court,  as  a  Selectman  for  the  town  of 
for  this  present  year.     So  help  you  God.' 

They  were  also  required  to  take  notice  of  all  who  came 
into  the  government  without  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernor or  two  assistants,  and  to  warn  them  to  apply  for 
such  approbation,  and  upon  their  refusal  or  neglect,  they 
were  to  require  them  to  appear  at  the  next  court  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  to  require  security  for  their  appearance.  If 
they  refused  or  neglected  to  give  security,  the  constable, 
upon  the  information  of  the  selectmen,  was  required  to 
apprehend  and  carry  them  before  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants. 
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The  court  noticing  the  great  neglect  in  frequenting 
public  worship,  ordered  the  selectmen  to  require  an  ac- 
count of  all  whom  they  should  suppose  to  have  neglected 
public  worship  from  profanity  or  slothfulness,  and  if  they 
were  not  satisfied,  to  return  their  names  to  the  court. 

In  1669,  the  selectmen  '  were  authorized  to  issue  war- 
rants of  capias  and  attachment  in  his  majesty's  name. 
Single  persons  were  forbidden  to  live  by  themselves,  or  in 
any  family  excepting  such  as  should  be  approved  by  the 
selectmen,  and  in  case  they  refused  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  selectmen,  they  were  to  be  summoned  to  court  and 
proceeded  against. 

By  a  law  of  1670,  any  one  refusing  to  serve  in  the  office 
of  selectman  was  to  be  fined.  In  the  same  year^the  court 
enacted  'that  no  attachment  should  be  granted  by  select- 
men against  any  freeman  or  other  inhabitant,  and  that 
there  should  be  three  courts  of  selectmen  in  a  year. 

The  selectmen  were  this  year  empowered  to  try  all 
questions  between  the  English  and  the  Indians  excepting 
capital  and  land  titles.  They  were  authorized  to  take  a 
constable  and  *  repair  to  any  house  or  place  where  they 
might  suspect  that  any  slothful  did  lurk  at  home  or  get 
together  in  companies  to  neglect  the  public  worship  of 
God,  or  profane  the  Lord's  day  and  finding  any  disorder 
to  return  the  names  of  the  offenders  to  the  next  court, 
and  also  to  give  notice  of  any  particular  miscarriage.' 

The  powers  and  duties  of  selectmen  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  high  character.  They  were  not  only  the 
chief  executive  and  police  officers  of  the  several  towns, 
charged  with  a  general  superintendence  of  town  affairs, 
and  with  a  general  oversight  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  they  were  judicial  officers,  and  were 
constituted  a  court.   They  united  the  functions  of  the  mod- 
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ern  justice  of  the  peace,  and  partially  those  of  the  old  coun- 
ty courts  of  common  pleas,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  to 
the  towns.  This  judicial  power  was  conferred  upon  them 
in  consequence  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  the 
people  of  the  remote  towns  suffered  from  being  obliged  to 
attend  the  courts  at  Plymouth  in  small  cases. 

They  exercised  n  supervisory  power  upon  all  who  came 
into  the  colony  without  the  iipprobation  of  the  governor 
and  two  assistants,  and  they  could  compel  them  to  obtain 
such  approbation,  or'to  appear  before  the  governor  and 
assistants  for  further  dealing. 

They  united  the  functions  of  the  Roman  censor  with 
those  of  the  modern  police  officer.  ^By  a  law  of  1666, 
they  weiB  required  to  interrogate  such  as  they  supposed 
neglected  to  attend  public  worship  from  '  profanity  or 
sloth  fulness,'  and  to  return  their  names  to  the  assistants, 
and  by  a  law  of  1670  they  were  further  empowered  to 
break  into  the  haunts  of  the  slothful  and  profane  who 
neglected  the  Lord's  day  and  the  public  worship  of  God, 
to  employ  the  assistance  of  a  constable,  and  to  notify  the 
court  of  the  offenders. 

They  were  empowered  to  compel  single  persons  to  live  * 
in  such  families  as  they  should  direct,  and  were  authorized 
to  prevent  them  from  Hiving  by  themselves'  and  in  case 
these  orders  were  neglected  or  opposed,  they  could  issue 
processes  to  compel  a  compliance. 

The  possession  of  power  too  often  leads  to  its  abuse. 

The  power  of  the  selectmen  was  not  so  clearly  defined 
as  to  prevent  doubts  as  to  its  extent,  and  some  uneasiness 
arising  probably  from  partial  abuses,  the  court  in  June, 
1675,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  law,  by  which  their 
power  was  defined  with  more  precision,  and  in  some  mea- 
'  sure  restricted. 
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The  reason  of  the  law  is  stated  in  the  preamble. 
*  Whereas  through  the  variety  of  interpretations  of  sun- 
dry orders  respecting  the  selectmen's  courts,  there  may 
arise  suc)i  actings  as  may  be  cross  to  the  maine  end  of 
that  constitution/  the  court  therefore  order  that  the  courts 
of  selectmen  shall  not  have  power  to  send  forth  any  pre- 
cepjt  to  seize  any  estate  without  their  respective   town- 
ships, or  to  compel  any  person  that  is  not  found  within^ 
their  respective  towns  unto  their  obedience.     Nor  shall 
they  have  power  to  try  any  of  the  king's  officers  respect-      , 
ing  the  execution  of  their  office,  for  any  damage  to  any 
persons,  nor  to  try  an  action  of  defamation,  battery,  or 
that  respects  title  of  lands,  nor  to  make  allowances  for 
more  witnesses  than  is  necessary,  nor  to  allow  more  than 
ISd.  a  day  for  one  witness,  nor   to  allow  any  cost  for 
liny  attorneys,  nor  to  hold  more  than  two  courts  in  a  year, 
viz.  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September  and  the  first  Tues- 
day in  February;  nor  to   adjourn   any  of  their   courts 
longer  than  until  the  next  day  immediately  following, 
saving  their  liberty  only  to  call  a  special  court  in  case  tkey 
see  urgent  cause  thereof,  only  on  the  account  of  a  stran- 
ger being  concerned  in  a  case,  which  without  much  dam- 
age cannot  well  be  deferred  to  one  of  the  colony  courts. 
The  inhabitant  of  another  town  neglecting  to  prosecute 
or  to  signify  to  the  defendant,  and  to  one  of  the  select- 
men his  letting  fall  his  action,  then  appearing  the  defend- 
ant to  have  cost,  which  being  certified,  the  magistrate 
shall  issue  his  warrant  to  a  constable  for  a  levy  of  the  cost 
on  the  said  ofiending  plaintiflf.' 

Such  were  the  powers  and  such  the  duties  of  selectmen. 
In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  towns,  their  functions 
were  of  the  most  useful  character.  At  one  period  of  the 
subsequent  Indian  war,  the  duty  of  providing  means  of 
defence  was  devolved  almost  wholly  upon  them. 
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The  office  still  exists,  curtailed  indeed  of  much  of  its 
power,  but  now  it  is  generally  united  with  another  which 
has  no  small  influence  upon  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  individuals  :  —  the  selectmen  are  now  almost  invariably 
overseers  of  the  poor ;  that  ohice  is  distinct  from  the 
other,  but  not  incompatible. 

The  establishment  of  this  ofl[ice  proves  that  our  fore- 
fathers knew  well  what  institutions  to  create,  and  what 
were  best  adapted  to  the  state  of  that  society  which  they 
.were  to  guard  and  protect.  And  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  rights  of  citizens  are  better  preserved  by 
transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  cases  civil  and  criminal  to  ' 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Provision  for  the  Support  of  the  Poor. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1642,  each  township  was  required 
to  make  competent  provision  for  the  support  of  their  poor, 
*  as  they  shall  find  most  convenient  and  suitable  for  them- 
selves, by  an  order  and  general  agreement  in  a  public 
town-meeting.' 

Any  person  brought  in  or  received  by  an  inhabitant  of 
any  town,  '  and  apparently  likely  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
township  without  the  consent  of  the  townsmen,  such  per- 
sons as  brought  them  shall  discharge  the  town  of  them.' 

Any  person  coming  out  of  England  or  elsewhere,  '  and 
bringing  any  who  by  disease,  impotency  or  otherwise,  is 
likely  to  become  chargeable,  was  required  to  discharge 
the  township  of  them.'  If  any  so  brought  should  fall  . 
sick  or  become  diseased,  being  indentured  as  servants, 
the  master  was  required  to  support  them  '  during  the  time 
of  the  covenant,  and  after  that  to  be  relieved  by  the  town- 
ship where  he  is.' 

Children  or  elder  persons  sent  out  of  the  town  '  to  be 
nursed,  educated,  or  doctored,'  and  falling  into  want, 
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were  to  receive  their  relief  from  the  towns  from  which 
they  were  sent. 

Any  person  living  and  quietly  settled  in  ony  township, 
and  not  excepted  against  within  three  months  after  his 
coming,  was  to  be  reputed  an  inhabitant  of  that  town. 
This  provision  by  a  law  of  1G44,  was  ordered  to  be  so 
construed,  that  it  should  apply  only  to  poor  persons,  and 
should  not  impart  any  political  rights.  The  children  of 
those  who  received  relief  from  the  town  were  to  be  put  to 
work  in  fitting  employments.'  By  a  subsequent  law  in 
1659,  three  men  in  each  town  were  authorized  '  to  put 
them  out,  and  to  provide  for  their  comfortable  mainte- 
nance.' 

Schools. 

The  expense  of  the  school  being  £33  per  annum,  was 
charged  upon  the  profits  of  the  cape  fishery,  'until  such 
time  as  the  minds  of  the  freemen  be  known  concerning 
it,  which  will  be  returned  to  the  next  court  of  election.' 
This  order  was  passed  in  June,  1673.  At  the  next  court 
of  election  in  June,  1674,  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
the  freemen  having  appeared  to  have  been  favorable  to 
the  above  order,  and  to  its  continuance, '  if  a  competent 
number  of  scholars  shall  appear  to  be  devoted  thereunto,' 
the  court  decided  the  competent  number  to  be  '  eight  or 
ten,'  and  confirmed  the  profits  of  .the  cape  fishery  to  the 
school,  '  and  that  there  be  no  further  demands  besides  the 
said  profits  of  the  cape  fishery,  demanded  of  the  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  said  school.' 

Previous  to  June,  1674,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  provision  than  this  was  made  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Only  one  public  school  had  been  established 
in  the  colony,  which  was  at  Plymouth. 
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The  Support  of  Public  Worship  and  the  Maintenance 

OF  Ministers. 

In  1655,  the  first  Legislative  proceedings  were  had 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  minsters. 
^  *  Whereas,  (say  the  court  in  a  preamble,)  there  hath 
been  many  complaints  for  want  of  due  maintenance  for 
ministers,  (as  some  have  reported.)  It  is  therefore  enacted 
by  the  court,  that  no  pastor  or  teacher  of  any  congrega- 
tion shall  remove  before  his  complaint  hath  been  tendered 
to  the  magistrates,  and  they  have  heard  both  sides.  That 
upon  such  complaint,  if  there  appears  to  be  a  real  defect 
in  the  hearers  of  the  ministers  so  complaining,  the  magis- 
trates shall  use  all  gentle  means  to  upbraid  them  to  do 
their  duty  therein,  but  if  any  of  them  shall  not  be  thereby 
reclaimed,  but  shall  resist  through  plain  obstinacy  against 
an  ordinance  of  God,  then  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  to  use  such  other  means  as  may  put  them  upon 
their  duty.' 

For  a  long  period  the  disinterested  zeal  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  people,  prevented  the 
necessity  of  legal  contracts  between  them.  The  engngc- 
ment  between  the  minister  and  his  congregation  was  held 
to  be  of  a  spiritual  and  not  a  civil  character.  But  zeal 
alone  could  not  furnish  bread,  and  the  wants  of  the  min- 
ister  did  not  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people.  A  wild  spirit  (engendered  perhaps 
in  England',)  had  gone  forth,  which  proclaimed  war  upon 
carnal  learning,  and  relied  for  religious  instruction  upon 
the  miserable  crudities  of'  giiYed  men,'  upon  whose  minds 
it  was  fondly  hoped  a  divine  influence  was  operating, 
which  superseded  the  necessity  of  '  book  learning,'  and 
that  the  word  of  the  Lofd  might  as  well  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  such  rude,  unlettered  expounders,  as  from  such  as 
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had  by  their  midnight  lamps  and  painful  watches,  mas- 
tered all  the  intricacies  of- the  primeval  languages  of  the 
scriptures,  and  expounded  the  holy  writings  after  a  critical 
investigation  of  their  analogies,  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  evidence.  Still  the  court  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed further  than  to  upbraid  ;  a  poor  resource  when  en- 
countered by  overweening  spiritual  pride  operating  upon 
ignorance,  and  envy,  and  avarice  ;  and  displayed  in  rail- 
ing and  abuse,  and  so  the  court  found  it,  for  in  1657  they 
were  constrained  to.pa^  the  following  law. 

'  Whereas  the  General  Court  taking  into  their  serious 
consideration  the  great  defect  that  either  is,  or  like  to  be 
in  the  several  townships  of  this  jurisdiction  for  want  of  an 
able  godly  teaching  ministry  and  the  great  prejudice  to 
the  souls  of  many  like  to  ensue ;  and  being  desirous  ac- 
cording to  our  duly  that  such  defects  shall  not  be  for  want 
of  due  encouragement  to  such  as  should  be  employed  in 
so^good  a  work  of  the  Lord,  for  his  honor  and  the  good 
of  souls,  and  in  consideration  that  inasmuch  as  the  several 
townships  grdnted  by  the  government  was  that  such  a 
company  might  be  received  as  should  maintain  the  public 
worship  of  God  among  them,  do  therefore  judge  that  the 
whole,  both  church  and  town,  are  mutually  engaged  to 
support  the  same,  and  do  therefore  order  and  agree  that 
in  whatsoever  township  there  is  or  shall  be  an  able,  godly 
teaching  ministry  which  is  approved  by  this  government, 
that  then  some  men  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  or  in 
case  of  their  neglect,  chosen  by  any  three  or  more  of  the 
magistrates  to  make  a  just  and  equal  proportion  upon  the 
estates  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to  their  abilities  to 
make  any  such  convenient  .  *  maintenance  for  his 
comfortable  attendance  on  his  work,  as  shall  be  agreed 
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Upon  by  the  church  in  such  township  where  any  is,  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  if  it  may  be  had, 
or  by  the  magistrates  aforesaid  in  case  of  their  apparent 
neglect,  and  that  distress  according  as  in  other  just  cases 
be  made  upon  such  as  refuse  to  pay  his  or  their  proportion 
which  is  in  justice  due,  but  in  case  there  be  any  other 
way  wliich  any  township  do  or  shall  agree  that  may  eflect 
the  end  aforesaid,  this  law  not  to  be  binding  to  them.  To 
be  explained,  those  that  only  such  person  or  persons  as 
refuse  to  clear  their  part  with  the  rest  of  the  church  or 
town  in  the  due  maintenance  and  support  of  the  ministry, 
this  law  to  be  in  force  only  to  them,  but  not  unto  others 
that  do  their  duty.' 

This  was  the  first  attempt  in  this  colony  to  enforce  the 
support  of  ministers  by  law  ;  this  law  or  order  is  so  ob- 
scurely worded  that  it  is  difficult  of  interpretation.  It  is 
very  questionable  whether  it  is  ever  expedient  to  exercise 
the  coercive  power  of  law  to  secure  the  support  of  minis- 
ters. True  indeed  it  is  in  ethics  and  religion  that  the 
'  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  and  that  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  the  minister  as  well  as  to  others,  and  the  neglect 
so  to  do  is  a  breach  of  positive  moral  obligation.  Never- 
theless the  disputes  which  originate  from  such  causes  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  destroying  the  influence  of  the  order, 
and  money  for  such  purposes  forced  from  a  reluctant  hand, 
carries  with  it  ill  will,  hatred,  and  a  sense  of  oppression ; 
such  compulsion  not  only  excites  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
system  which  tolerates  it,  but  by  association  to  religion 
itself,  the  very  purposes  for  which  a  ministry  is  instituted 
arc  defeated,  and  a  religious  congregation  frequently 
exhibits  all  the  ferocious  and  angry  passions  of  a  political 
faction.  The  empire  of  evil  instead  of  being  narrowed, 
is  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  wider  departure  amongst  pro- 
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fessed  Christians  from  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  than 
there  is  amongst  those 

'  Who  Me  God  in  clouds, 
'  Or  bear  him  in  the  winds.* 

In  1657,  public  meetings  were  forbidden  to  be  '  set  up 
in  the  government,'  only  such  as  the  court  shall  approve. 

In  July,  1667,  it  was  enacted  <  that  such  townships 
where  occasions  ariseth  for  the  disturbing  upon  the  estates 
of  any  for  the  ministry,'  the  property  distressed  should  be 
delivered  by  the  constable  to  some  appointed  by  the  town, 
and  in  case  of  no  appointment  to  such  as  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  two  magistrates  '  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  shall 
see  cause.' 

The  support  of  ministers  having  been  provided  for  by 
taxes  or  rates  in  J  637,  and  the  party  neglecting  tq  pay 
made  liable  to  distress,  &c,  '  yet  for  preventing  ofibnce 
and  it  may  be  distress,'  the  Court  ordered  in  June,  1669, 
that  the  magistrates  and  selectmen  being  notified  of  a 
default,  should  be  empowered  to  summon  such  defaulter 
to  the  next  court,  and  amerce  him  double  for  the  colony's 
use. 

Hitherto  the  ministers  had  gathered  the  rates;  this  in* 
judicious  and  unpleasant  system  was  abolished  in   1670. 

The  Court  say,  '  Forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  to  be 
greatly  inconvenient  that  the  ministers  should  be  troubled 
to  gather  in  their  rates  for  maintenance,  and  to  be  an 
occasion  to  prejudice  some  persons  against  them  and  their 
ministry,'  tivo  meet  persons  were  to  be  appointed  to  collect 
the  rates.  '  Inciting  the  people  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
respect,  demanding  it  when  due,  and  if  need  be  by  pro- 
curing distraint  upon  the  estates  of  such  as  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  same,'  provided  any  minister  shall 
scruple  to  receive  what  is  so  raised,  it  shall  nevertheless 
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}fe  gathered  as  abovesaid,  and  disposed  of  as  the  court 
shall  order  or  advise  for  the  good  of  the  place.' 

The  people  in  some  places  still  continuing  to  neglect 
to  provide  an  adequate  support  for  ministers  and  to  erect 
meeting-houses,  the  Court  in  1G70,  passed  the  following 
law  and  preamble. 

*  Whereas  it  hath  been  and  is  the  pious  care  and  true 
interest  of  this  court,  that  all  such  plantations  or  town- 
ships as  are  by  them  granted,  should  maintain  the  public 
Sabbath  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  do  to  that  end  afford  them  such  due  proportions  of 
laws  as  may  accommodate  such  a  society  as  may  be  able 
to  maintain  the  same,  and  through  the  corruptions  or  sin- 
ful neglect  of  many,  or  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
plantations  they  content  themselves  to  live  without  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God,  and 
danger  of  their  souls,  there  being  great  reason  to  fear  that 
many  may  be  actuated  therein  by  worldly  or  vicious  prin- 
ciples.' 

The  Court  therefore  enacted  that  in  townships  where 
no  ministers  resided,  '  especially  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  are  remiss  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  one,'  the  General  Court  might  impose  lipon  them 
a  certain  sum,  ^  which  should  be  collected  as  rates,  and 
be  kept  as  a  stock  for  building  a  meeting-house,  or  for 
encouragement  for  a  minister  to  labor  amongst  them,  or 
other  such  pious  uses  as  the  Court  may  improve  it  for 
their  good.' 

Dartmouth  was  assessed  £15,  to  be  in  readiness  when 
collected,  *  towards  the  uses  above  expressed.' 

In  June,  1675,  it  was  enacted  that  a  meeting-house 
should  be  erected  in  every  town  in  the  jurisdiction,  and 
any  town  refusing  or  neglecting  so  to  do,  the  governor  or 
magistrates  were  empowered  to  appoint  some  person  or 
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persons  to  build  it,  *  according  to  the  necessity  and  ability 
of  the  people,'  the  charge  to  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  proprietors  of  the  town. 
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Licensed  Houses,  &,c. 

In  1668,  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  sell  liquors 
unless  licensed,  and  they  were  to  pay  for  their  license 
*  according /to  the  capacity  of  the  place  where  they  live.' 

Plymouth,  •        -  £10  00  00  BanisUble,  -        -        £2  00  00 

Duxburj,           -  -        1  10  00  Yarmouth,  -        -        1  10  00 

Scituate,  -         -  2  10  00  Bridgcwater,  -        •            1  00  00 

Taunton,         -        -  2  00  00  Reboboth,  -        -        1  10  00 

The  licensed  taverners  were  forbidden  '  to  allow  pro- 
fane singing,  dancing,  or  revelling,  under  penalty.' 

In  1668,  all  unlicensed  persons  were  forbidden  to  bring 
more  than  six  gallons  of  strong  liquors  into  the  colony  at 
once,  except  '  it  appear  that  any  man  of  quality  whose 
condition  calleth  for  further  expenses  in  his  family,'  should 
not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  law,  unless  he  tran- 
scended in  his  quantity  the  limits  of  ordinary  house- 
keeping. 

In  June,  1674,  innkeepers  were  forbidden  to  sell  liquet 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  were  required  to  clear  their  houses  of 
all  town-dwellers  and  strangers  drinking  there,  except 
lodgers,  <  by  the  shutting  in  of  the  daylight,  under  pen- 
alty of  5^.' 


Military  Laws. 

In  1645,  the  officers  in  each  town  were  required  to  see 
that  the  arms  were  proper,  and  '  to  present  those  which 
were  defective.' 

In  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  of  war 
that  the  soldiers  maimed  in  the  service  should  be  supported 
through  life  at  the  public  expense. 
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The  government  or  any  three  of  the  assistants  were 
authorized  to  *  press  horses/  and  in  1644,  it  was  ordered 
that  compensation  should  be  made  for  horses  lost  in  the 
service. 

In  1642,  the  chief  officer  in  each  town  was  required  to 
appoint  the  days  of  training,  and  in  1644,  the  rate  of  fines 
was  established  by  law. 

In  1641,  each  town  was  required  to  provide  a  barrel  of 
powder,  and  lead  bullets  answerable. 

In  1642,  it  was  enacted  that  in  time  of  fear  and  danger, 
or  sudden  assault  of  an  enemy,  the  chief  military  officer 
in  each  town  should  be  empowered  to  call  the  soldiers  of 
the  town  together,  and  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  soldiers  were  required  to  obey  and  follow  their  di- 
rections in  keeping  watch  and  ward,  '  provided  that  the 
ordinary  watch  be  set  and  appointed  with  the  magistrate's 
approbation  of  that  town,'  and  the  smiths  were  ordered  by 
the  council  of  war  under  compulsion,  to  amend  and  repair 
all  deficient  arms  brought  to  them  speedily,  ^  to  be  paid  in 
wheat  or  butter,  and  smiths  refusing,  to  answer  it  at  their 
peril.' 

It  1646,  it  was  enacted  that  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
ensigns,  being  established  in  their  places  by  the  authority 
and  approbation  of  the  Court,  '  should  not  resign  without 
their  consent,  under  penalties,'  and  if  such  officer  ne- 
glected to  train  his  men,  '  or  otherwise  neglected,  he 
should  be  fined  10s.  for  each  default.'  And  it  was  also 
enacted  *  in  case  any  chief  officer  was  wanted  in  any 
town,  such  was  required  to  present  two  or  three  persons 
the  fittest  they  had  for  the  place,  and  such  chief  officer 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  such  chief  officers 
their  under  officers,  with  the  consent  of  that  body.' 

In  the  same  law,  towns  were  required  to  provide  *  some 
firelocks,  and  two  swords  for  every  thirty  men,  and  some 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  number.' 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  colonial  government,  the  office 
of  captain  was  the  highest  military  office,  but  in  1653,  the 
military  force  was  placed  under  a  major's  command,  and 
80  it  continued  until  the  Indian  war  in  1675. 

The  council  of  war  existing  by  usage  previously,  in 
1653,  was  established  by  law.  The  Court  in  assigning 
their  reasons  for  this  measure  say,  *  In  regard  to  the  many 
appearances  of  danger  to  the  country  by  enemies,  and  the 
great  necessity  of  counsel  and  advice,  in  which  respect 
the  Court  thought  meet  to  make  choice  of  a'^council  of 
war  consisting  of  eleven  persons,  whose  names  are  extant 
in  the  records  of  the  Court,  which  said  eleven  or  any  five 
of  them  being  orderly  called  together,  their  acts  to  be 
accounted  in  force,  and  they  to  be  continued  in  their 
places  until  others  be  elected.  To  be  orderly  called  is 
meant  to  be  summoned  by  the  governor,  or  major,  or  the 
president  of  the  Council,  or  his  deputy,  or  in  case  of  their 
absence,  any  two  magistrates  of  the  Council  of  war.' 

In  1659,  they  were  authorized  '  to  issue  out  warrants  in 
bis  majesty's  name  to  press  such  a  number  of  men  and 
horses  in  each  town  as  by  proportion  the  said  town  is  to 
set- forth;'  and  also  to  issue  the  like  warrants  for  arms 
and  provisions,  and  all  things  necessary.  Charges  to  be 
paid  proportionably  by  the  towns  by  rates ;  '  and  to  give 
commission  to  any  chief  officer  under  charge,  either  in 
time  of  peace  or  War.' 

These  were  important  laws.  The  civil  government 
transferred  the  whole  power  of  military  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  executive  power,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  militai'y 
appointments  and  regulations,  to  the  Council  of  War,  who 
in  the  military  department  of  the  government  were  made 
dictatorial. 

The  major  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  War  and  his 
commission  was  signed  by  its  president.     He  was  consti- 
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tuted  chief  officer  over  the  military  companies  of  th© 
jurisdiction,  and  was  required  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  Council.  All  captains  and  subordinate  officers  and  all 
others  were  required  to  obey  him.  He  was  instructed  to 
take  the  command  of  all  the  military  companies  in  his 
jurisdiction,  *  and  to  see  that  they  were  orderly  trained  in 
the  use  of  arms.'  To  inspect  the  arms.  To  appoint  the 
guards  and  watches  necessary  for  the  honor  and  safety  of 
the  government.  With  the  advice  of  the  Council  he  was 
to  appoint  the  general  musters  of  such  companies  as  could 
conveniently  meet  together.  In  case  of  insurrection  or 
invasion,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  he  was  to  place 
the  companies  in  the  best  posture  of  defence.  In  all 
matters  relating  to  discipline,  he  was  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  Council,  and  advise  with  them  on  all 
occasions. 

In  the  same  year  (1653)  the  Council  of  War  ordered 
that  drums  and  halberds  should  be  provided  by  the  towns, 
and  also  half  pikes,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  for  eighty  ' 
men.  They  further  ordered  that  the  clerks  of  the  com- 
panies should  be  sworn,  and  prescribed  the  form*of  the 
oath,  and  afterwards,  in  16G0,  they  directed  that  the  towns 
should  furnish  the  pikes,  but  that  every  soldier  '  should 
provide  at  his  own  expense,  a  musket  and  a  fix.' 

In  1655,  they  ordered  <  that  all  the  Scots  and  Irish 
should  bear  arms  and  train  as  the  other  inhabitants,  ex- 
cepting such  as  are  servants  from  month  to  month.' 

In  1658^  they  established  a  colonial  troop  of  horse, '  to 
be  well  appointed  and  furnished,'  which  was  to  be  raised 
at  large,  and  maintained  by  the  government.  Plymouth 
was  required  to  furnish  3  men  ;  Duxbury  2;  Scituate  4; 
Sandwich  3;  Taunton  3;  Yarmouth  3;  Barnstable  3; 
Marshfield  3  ;  Rehoboth  4 ;  Eastham  3 ;  Bridgewater,  2  — 
in  all  33.    This  troop  was  exempted  from  infantry  ser- 
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vice,  and  in  1660  the  major  was  authorized  to  admit  volun- 
teers, so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  the  company  to 
fortyeight.     All  such  were  to  serve  three  years  at  least. 

In  1668,  the  Council  of  War  were  authorized  to  release 
any  father  having  two  sons  doing  military  duty. 

In  1668,  a  general  training  both  of  horse  and  foot  was 
Ordered  on  the  second  week  of  October,  1669,  and  to  be 
held  in  succession  in  each  year  on  that  week,  first  at  Ply- 
mouth, then  at  Yarmouth,  and  then  at  Taunton  ;  ev^ery 
soldier  to  be  provided  with  powder,  *  to  be  improved  in 
the  said  expedition,  and  exercised  at  their  own  charge.' 

In  June,  1672,  the  trpop  of  horse  was  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  each  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  three 
officers,  who  were  to  exercise  each  squadron  *  in  the  year.^ 
They  were  required  to  keep  lists  of  their  several  squad- 
rons, '  and  see  that  they  keep  horses,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  accoutrements  for  the  service.'  -  Each  trooper  was 
required  to  provide  himself  with  a  *  fix,  carbine,  or  other 
horseman's  piece,  betwixt  this  and  the  next  election  court, 
or  return  into  the  foot  company  where  he  dwells.'  And 
in  July,  1673,  it  was  enacted  that  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  each  town  as  often  as  they  should  see  cause,  should 
make  search  and  take  notice  of  the  defects  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  '  which  defects  being  delivered  to  the  con- 
stable,' the  constables  with  the  clerks  of  each  company 
were  authorized  to  levy  the  fines  by  distress  for  the  com- 
pany's use  ;  the  law  was  also  made  applicable  to  ancient 
persons  and  absentees  not  of  the  train-band,  their  fines  to 
be  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  their  respective  towns. 

In  September,  1673,  it  was  ordered  that  the  troop  of 
horse  *  be  sixty,'  who  were  required  to  have  *  horse-pistols, 
carbines,  with  other  accoutrements  fit  for  service,'  and 
for  the  better  raising  thereof,  it  shall  be  propounded  in 
each  town-meeting  to  see  who  will  voluntarily  tender 
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their  service  therein,  and  the  names  of  such  volunteerg 
.   shall  be   returned  to  October  court,  who  are  empowered 
to  certify  or  accept  the  numbers  of  each  town  respectively 
as  they  shall  see  cause. 

In  June,  1674,  it  was  enacted  '  that  it  be  signified  to 
the  towns  that  the  Court  expects  that  the  troopers  in  each 
town  be  as  many  in  number  as  before,  and  that  they  be 
provided  with  arms  and  accoutrements  fit  for  that  service, 
and  that  their  names  be  sent  in  to  the  July  court.' 

In  June,  16T6,  the  troopers  or  dragoniers  generally  de- 
clining to  arm  themselves  according  to  the  last  order,  the 
Court  required  that  they  should  return  to  the  foot  com- 
panies and  do  service  therein;'  and  so  the  troop  was 
dissolved. 

* 

Laws  relating  to  the  Indians. 

In  1643,  iUwas  enacted  that  it  should  be  holdcn  'un- 
lawful and  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  it  hath  been 
our  constant  custom  from  our  very  first  beginning,  that 
no  person  should  purchase,  rent,  or  hire  any  lands,  her- 
bage,, wood,  or  timber,  of  the  Indians,  but  by  the  magis- 
trate's consent.'  For  every  transgression  £5  was  forfeited 
for  every  acre  so  purchased,  rented  or  hired,  and  five  times 
the  value  of  the  wood  and  the  timber  to  the  colony's  use. 

In  1660,  it  was  enacted  that  this  law  should  be  so  inter- 
preted, as  to  prevent  any  from  taking  Indian  land  as  a  gifl. 

By  these  laws  every  practicable  precaution  was  taken 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  the 
improper  and  deceptive  practices  of  individuals. 

To  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  colony,  all  per- 
sons were  forbidden  either  to  give  or  sell  arms  and  the 

munitions  of  war  to  the  Indians,  or  boats,  'excepting  to 

* 

such  as  had  been  servants  for  some  years,  and  in  a  good 
measure  civilized,  and  unless  the  sale  to  such  should  be 
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Approved  by  the  governor  and  assistants.'  In  1652,  the 
sale  of  casks  to  the  Indians  was  prohibited,  and  in  1656, 
that  of  barques,  boats,  and  horses,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  value  of  each  tenfold. 

In  1652,  the  Court  undertook  to  prohibit  the  Indians 
from  working,  fishing,  fowling,  planting,  killing,  or  carry- 
ing burthens  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  case  of  transgression 
they  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Court;  in  1656, 
they  were  prohibited  from  discharging  guns  in  the  night 
tifne  or  on  the  Lord's  day. 

The  policy  of  a  law  which  should  have  inflicted  any 
severe  penalties  for  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  upon  a 
people  who  did  not  acknowledge  its  sanctity,  may  well  be 
questioned.  Hud  its  execution  occasioned  any  serious 
disasters  to  the  colony  by  exciting  the  ire  or  the  revenge 
of  the  Indians,  the  government  could  hardly  have  justified 
their  overzeal  to  their  own  consciences.  But  they  did 
not  for  this  offence  provide  a  specific  punishment,  but 
wisely  left  themselves  a  discretion  which  might  be  regu- 
lated by  circumstances. 

In  1660,  the  Court  assumed  a  power  of  a  character  yet 
more  arrogant  than  the  last;  but  this  was  a  measure  of 
sound  policy,  and  a  precaution  in  their  circumstances 
dictated  by  that  all  controlling  law,  self-preservation. 
They  say,  '  Inasmuch  as  complaint  is  made  that  many 
Indians  press  into  divers  places  of  this  jurisdiction, 
whereby  some  of  the  plantations  begin  to  be  oppressed 
by  them,  they  therefore  enact  that  no  strange  or  foreign 
Indians  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  any  places  of  this 
juritidiction  so  as  to  make  their  residence  there,  and  that 
notice  be  given  to  the  several  sagamores  to  prevent  the 
same.' 

PART   II.  14 
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In  1665,  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder  and 
shot  to  the  Indians  was  repealed,  but  in  July,  1667,  it  was 
reenacted. 

In  1665,  another  law  was  passed  restricting  the  sale  of 
strong  liquors  to  the  Indians.  By  a  law  of  this  year  they 
were  required  to  fence  their  lands. 

In  1669,  the  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder  and 
*     shot  to  the  Indians  was  repealed. 

'In  July,  1673,  the  Court  ordered  that  the  Indians  espe- 
cially young  men,  running  in  debt  to  the  English  for  ne- 
cessary articles  should  be  compelled  <  to  work  it  out  at 
reasonable  rates,  if  they  have  not  else  to  discharge  their 
just  debts.' 

Pledges  taken  of  the  Indians  for  silver  or  drink,  were 
upon  complaint  of  the  Indians  to  be  forfeited.  All  per- 
sons were  forbidden  to  sell  beer  to  the  Indians  under  a 
penalty  of  5^.  ^  And  if  any  Indian  be  found  distempered 
with  drink,  and  be  brought  before  the  Court  in  court  time, 
or  before  any  magistrate,  or  in  towns  where  no  magistrate 
is,  before  any  of  the  selectmen,  and  if  capable  will  not 
declare  of  whom  he  had  his  drink,  he  shall  be  forthwith 
whipt,  and  his  accusation  of  any  person  shall  be  proof 
against  them,  except  they  shall  clear  themselves  by  their 
oath,  as  in  case  of  liquors  is  provided,  and  if  it  manifestly 
appears  that  such  Indians  do  wrongfully  accuse  any  person, 
they  shall  be  severely  whipt  for  their  drunkenness  and 
false  accusation.' 

In  June,  1674,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Court  *  that 
whereas  controversies  do  arise  between  the  English  and 
the  Indians  that  are  brought  to  the^  trial  of  the  several 
courts  of  this  government,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  In- 
dians would  be  greatly  disadvantaged  if  no  testimony  in 
such  case  should  be  excepted  but  on  oath,  this  Court 
orders  that  any  court  of  this  jurisdiction  before  whom' 
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such  tryal  may  come,  shall  not  be  strictly  tyed  up  to  such 
testimonies  on  oath  as  the  conunon  law  requireth,  but  may 
therein  act  and  determine  in  a  way  of  charity,  valuing 
testimony  not  sworn  on  both  sides  according  to  their  judg- 
ments and  consciences.' 

Indians  living  idly  and  refusing  to  pay  their  just  debts 
after  conviction,  were  required  to  serve  their  creditors  or 
some  one  else  until  the  debt  was  paid,  at  the  rate  of  12d. 
each  day  in  summer,  and  6d.  in  winter  with  their  diet; 
running  away,  by  order  from  two  magistrates  or  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  they  might  be  sold  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  debt  and  charges.  The  selectmen  or  constable  in 
each  town  upon  complaint  were  authorised  '  to  put  out' 
young  Indians  living  idly,  ^  to  some  persons  as  shall  keep 
them  to  work  and  not  to  abuse  them;  running  away,  to 
forfeit  double  for  the  time  they  are  absent.'  Stealing 
from  the  English,  they  were  to  restore  fourfold  either  by 
service  or  sale^  at  the  discretion  of  two  of  the  magis- 
trates. 
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Crimes  and  Punishments. 

In  1645,  a  law  was  passed  to  punish  the  crime  of  forging 
deeds  and  writings,  <  touching  the  property  and  title  of 
lands,'  by  which,  the  offender  was  to  be  punished  with 
<  double  damages,'  and  fine,  and  in  case  of  inability  to 
pay  the  fine,  whipping  and  burning  in  the  face  with  a 
Roman  F  was  substituted. 

The  keepers  of  records  being  public  ofiiicers  who 
should  wilfully  '  steal,  embezzle,  or  make  way  with  such 
records,  or  who  should  alter  by  erasures  or  additions, 
except  trivial  ones,'  were  to  be  disfranchised  and  burnt 
in  the  face. 

And  any  one  attempting  to  corrupt  such  officer  for  such 
purposes,  was  liable  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  i&40,  or 
by  irhipping. 
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In  1658,  the  crime  of  adultery  appears  to  be  first  no- 
ticed in  the  laws.  The  punishment  of  this  offence  was 
*  two  whippings,  once  while  the  court  before  whom  the 
offending  party  was  convicted  should  be  in  session,  and 
once  at  any  other  time  which  they  should  direct ;  and 
the  party  so  convicted  was  to  wear  two  capital  letters,  A 
D  cut  in  cloth  and  sewed  on  their  uppermost  garment,  on 
their  arm  or  back,  and  if  they  removed  the  letters,  they 
were  again  to  be  publicly  whipped.' 

The  court  had  previously  enacted  in  1645,  *  that  fornica- 
tion should  be  punished  with  whipping,  a  fine  of  £10,  or 
three  days  imprisonment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  If 
however  the  offending  parties  are  or  will  be  married,'  then 
the  fine  of  £10  for  both  only,  and  three  days'  imprison- 
ment, '  and  by  a  lawful  contract  the  mutual  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  being  obtained,  and  a  solemn  con- 
tract of  marriage  in  due  time  before  two  competent  wit- 
nesses, if  after  such  contract  such  offence  should  follow, 
50^.  fine  to  each,  and  if  the  court  plead  imprisonment  for 
three  days,  in  case  of  inability  or  refusal  to  pay  the  fine, 
or  whipping.' 

In  1645,  a  law  was  passed  to  punish  apprentices  for 
stealing  or  embezzling  their  masters'  goods.  For  the  first 
offence,  to  make  double  satisfaction  either  by  payment  or 
servitude.  For  the  second  to  make  double  satisfaction, 
and  either  to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior,  or  to  receive 
a  whipping. 

In  1663,  four  pence  a  day  was  allowed  for  the  support 
of  each  prisoner  confined  for  felony  or  misdemeanor. 

Trespasses,  &c. 

The  damage  arising  from  the  wilful  burning  of  fence 
was  to  be  paid,  and  the  offender  bound  to  his  good  be- 
haviour. 
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The  damages  from  breaking  down  fences  or  gates,  or  a 
common  gate  or  bridge,  *  was  to  be  made  good,'  and  the 
offender  fined  50^.  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second 
X5,  and  binding  for  good  behaviour. 

The  offence  of  '  wilfully  defacing  and  removing  land 
marks  or  bounds,'  was  made  punishable  by  fines  from  20^. 
to  £5,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.' 

June,  1674,  neat  cattle,  horse  kind,  sheep,  or  swine, 
being  impounded  for  trespass  or  damage  done,  if  the 
owner  give  to  the  pound  keeper  security  to  satisfy  the 
damage,  viz.  engage  before  two  witnesses,  or  give  under 
his  hand  to  the  keeper  a  promise  of  satisfaction  for  the 
damages ;  the  keeper  being  paid  his  fees,  might  release 
them,  and  in  June,  1675,  cattle,  swine,  &.c.  doing  damage 
•a  mile  from  the  pound,  might  be  impounded  by  the  indi- 
viduals damaged  in  their  own  enclosures  for  twentyfour 
hours,  giving  notice  to  the  owner  in  six  hours,  and  he  fail- 
ing to  make  satisfaction,  they  were  to  be  driven  to  the 
town  pound,  the  one  who  impounded  to  make  oath  as  to 
the  particular  cattle,  &.c.  that  did  the  damage  before  a 
magistrate  or  selectman,  (if  required,)  and  that  <  shall  bo 
taken  as  sufficient  proof  without  other  proof. 

Fences  for  securing  corn  were  required  to  be  four  feet 
high,  '  or  otherwise  suflicient  by  the  judgment  of  indiffer- 
ent men.' 

Slander  and  Spreading  False  News. 

In  1660  It  was  enacted  '  that  any  person  of  the  years 
of  discretion,  (sixteen,)  who  shall  wilfully  make  or  publish 
any  lie  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  public  weal,  or 
tending  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of  any  particular  person, 
or  with  intent  to  deceive  or* abuse  the  people  with  any 
false  news  or  reports,'  shall  be  fined  10«.  and  in  default  of 
payment  set  in  the  stocks. 
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In  1669,  any  publishing  scandalous  matter  to  any  but  a 
magistrate  or  grand  juror,  it  should  be  accounted  defama- 
tion. 

Sports,  Offences    against  Religion,    Public    Morals, 
Violation  of  the    Sabbath,  &c. 

In  1645,  a  law  was  passed  to  punish  masquerading,  and 
strange  to  say,  the  preamble  to  this  law  discloses  that  such 
a  practice  existed  amongst  the  austere  puritans  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  fact  being  positively  asserted. 

'  Whereas,  (says  the  preamble,)  some  abuse  hath  for- 
merly broken  out  amongst  us  by  disguising,  wearing  visors, 
and  strange  apparel,  to  lascivious  and  evil  purposes.'  The 
punishment  was  a  fine  of  50a.  for  ^  first  default ;'  for  the 
second  a  public  whipping,  or  binding  to  good  behaviour, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  1655,  card  playing  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  50#. 
Servants  or  children  playing  at  cards,  dice,  or  other  un- 
lawful games,  for  the  first  offence  to  be  corrected  by 
their  parents  or  masters,  <  for  the  second  to  be  ^  publicly 
whipped.' 

In  the  same  year  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  a  magis- 
trate at  his  discretion  was  authorized  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  <  so  it  extend  not  to  life  or  limb,'  on  all  <  who 
denied  the  scriptures  to  be  a  rule  of  life.' 

Villifying  any  church  or  ordinance  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  IQs.  Profaning  the  Lord's  day  by  a  fine  of  10a. 
or  a  public  whipping.  Neglecting  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship on  each  Lord's  day  by  a  fine  of  10a. 

In  165S,  <  whereas  complaint  is  made  of  great  abuses  of 
profaning  the  Lord's  day  by  travelling,  both  horse  and 
foot,  by  bearing  of  burthens  and  carrying  of  packs,  to  the 
great  offence  of  the  godly  and  well  affected  amongst  us ; 
enacted  therefore,  that  such  oflTenders  shall  be  appro* 
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hended  by  the  constable  and  fioed  20^.  or  set  in  the  stocks 
four  hours,  unless  they  can  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  so 
doing. 

In  1665,  persons  '  who  behaved  themselves  profanely 
by  being  without  doors  at  the  meeting-houses  on  the  Lord's 
days  in  time  of  exercise,  and  there  misdemeaning  them- 
selves by  jestings,  .sleepings,  or  the  like,'  were  to  be  ad- 
monished by  the  constables;  if  they  persisted  they  were 
to  be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  if  still  unreclaimed,  their  names 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  court. 

In  the  same  year  the  magistrates  were  authorized  to 
take  cognizance  of  misdemeanors  without  presentment  by 
the  grand  inquest,  and  were  empowered  to  <  proceed  and 
determine  them'  by  fine  or  otherwise  ;  and  as  no  house  of 
correction  was  provided,  any  two  magistrates  were  author- 
ized after  examination  to  sentence  to  the  stocks  or  whip- 
ping *  such  as  not  only  live  idly  and  unprofit^bly,  but  are 
otherwise  vicious  and  wicked  in  their  carriage  to  their 
parents  or  otherwise.' 

In  1665,  the  constables  were  ordered  to  return  the  names 
of  those  who  should  play,  or  sleep,  or  smoke  tobacco 
about  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's  day. 

In  1669,  all  who  had  committed  uncleanness  in  another 
colony,  flying  to  Plymouth,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  colony  from  which  they  escaped,  for  punishment. 

June,  1674,  horse  racing  was  ordered  to  be  punished  by 
the  stocks,  or  by  a  fine  of  58. 

In  1646,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  ^  in  the  streets  or  about 
haystacks,  or  barns,  or  public  places,'  was  prohibited. 

Laws  Relating  to  Lands. 

In  1643,  it  was  enacted  ^  that  persons  holding  as  joint 
tenants  with  others,  and  dying,  their  heirs  and  assigns  not 
to  be  deprived,  but  to  have  their  proportions  equally.' 
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In  1646,  the  assistants. were  required  to  keep  a  book  to 
record  conv^yaoQes  with  all  convenient  speed,  arid  that 
the  wife  conne  and  consent  and  acknowledge  thereto, '  but 
all  sales  made  before  the  law,  to  be  good  without  the 
wife's  acknowledgment.' 

in  1649,  it  was  required  that  surveyors  of  lands  and 
measurers  should  be  sworn. 

In  1654,  every  town  was  required  to  provide  a  book  for 
recording  such  lands  as  are  possessed,  but  no  written  evi- 
dence of  title  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  such 
as  the  town  shall  appoint  to  hear  such  evidence,  which 
shall  be  five  in  number  of  the  same  town,  and  what  the 
said  five  or  any  three  of  them  being  met  together,  shall 
conclude  of,  they  shall  cause  the  town  clerk  to  enter  the 
same  in  the  tenure  book,  and  to  be  published  that  if  any 
within  two  years  can  make  better  claim,  they  shall  come 
in,  and  in  case  none  do,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  court 
recorded  and  entered,  and  so  shall  be  reputed  sufficient 
evidence  in  future.' 

In  1658,  towns  were  required  to  ascertain  the  bounds 
of  every  inhabitant's  lands,  and  the  owners  to  put  up 
monuments  before  April  15,  1659, —  neglecting,  to  be 
fined. 

In  1666,  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  nothing  be  en- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  court  respecting  lands  in 
reference  to  exchanges,  mortgages,  leases  or  other  con- 
veyances, but  such  as  shall  be  under  hand  and  seal  before 
witness,  and  that  all  such  deeds  be  exhibited  to  a  magis- 
trate according  to  order,  and  that  the  said  nrragistrate 
endorse  thereon,  and  the  same  also  be  entered,  and  no 
other.'  It  was  also  enacted  that  all  conveyances  of  land 
should  be  null  unless  acknowledged  before  the  governor 
or  one  of  the  assistants  within  six  months  from  the  time 
in  which  it  wai  made,  but  the  law  not  to  be  construed  to 
affect  wills  or  testamentary  devises. 
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In  1668,  lands  belonging  to  non-residents  out  of  the 
colony,  and  situated  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  townships, 
were  to  be  taxed  like  other  lands. 

In  June,  1679,  it  was  enacted  that  evidence  of  land 
brought  from  any  town-book  to  be  placed  on  the  court  re- 
cords, '  shall  be  shewed  in  open  court  before  it  be  entered.' 

In  July,  16G9,  '  for  quieting  men's  estates,  and  avoiding 
suits  at  law,'  the  court  enacted  that  all  persons  having 
had  for  the  space  of  ten  years  *  any  right  or  title  of  entry 
or  cause  of  action  for  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments,' now  detained  from  him,  should  bring  his  suit  within 
five  years  from  the  termination  of  the  session  of  that  court, 
or  be  barred.  And  none  should  commence  such  suit  or  make 
such  entry,  '  but  within  fifteen  years  next  after  the  right 
and  title  should  have  descended  or  accrued,  and  failing 
to  do  that,  should  be  barred,  saving  to  minors,  yemercoi;- 
erts  non-composes,  prisoners,  or  persons  beyond  the  seas 
and  their  heirs,  their  rights  at  any  time  within  five  years 
after  they  come  of  age, '  diacouverture,'*  coming  of  sound 
mind,  enlargement  out  of  prison,  or  coming  into  the  coun- 
try five  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen.' 

And  it  was  further  enacted  that  all  persons  who  had 
right,  title,  or  cause  of  action  for  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  hitherto  detained  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  and  shall  have  neglected  to  commence  a  suit  or  to 
make  an  entry,  or  having  had  sure  right,  title,  be,  shall 
have  neglected,  &c,  for  eighteen  years,  '  and  shall  neglect 
to  make  such  entry  into,  or  suit  within  tw6  years  from 
the  termination  of  the  session  of  the  court,  should  in 
either  case  be  barred  and  excluded  from  his  remedy,  ex- 
cepting as  in  the  above  cases  of  infancy,  &c,  according 
to  the  statute  of  England,  made  Anno  21,  Jacobi  Regis, 
chap.  16.'  '  It  having  been  the  usual  manner  and  custom  of 
this  court  tp  have  recurred  as  much  as  might  be  to  the  laws 
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of  England  in  such  case,  wherein  there  is  no  other  law 
provided  by  the  court  mor^  suitable  to  our  condition.' 

In  June,  1674,  it  was  enacted  that  Indian  claims  to 
lands  in  possession  of  the  English  should  be  prosecuted 
within  a  year  after  the  claimant  should  come  of  age,  and 
that  the  Indians  should  be  notified  of  the  pendency  of  the 
suit. 

Commons,  (Slc. 

By  a  law  of  1673,  none  were  permitted  to  keep  above 
three  horses  on  the  commons.  One  having  £20  rateable 
estate  was  permitted  to  keep  one,  £40  two,  £60  three. 
Any  keeping  more,  ^  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  one  tres- 
passed upon  by  such  horses  to  kill  them  ;'  and  also  to  do 
it  in  case  of  trespass  '  on  their  corn,  or  other  enclosed 
lands  or  meadows  after  warning  given.' 

Laws  Respecting  Commerce,  the  Fisheries,  &c. 

In  1666,  No  horses  were,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of 
any  township  in  the  government  without  the  consent  of 
the  governor,  under  a  penalty  of  £5. 

In  1668,  the  exportation  of  bark  and  timber  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  price  of  boards  was  fixed  at  45^.,  and  the 
importation  of  boards  was  forbidden. 

In  1670,  the  exportation  of  timber  'unless  sawn  into 
boards,  wrought  out  into  shingles,  or  wrought  up  into 
casks,  boats,  barques,  or  other  vessels  of  burthen,'  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  The  reason  of  this 
law  is  stated  in  the  preamble.  '  Forasmuch  as  several 
towns  in  this  colony  are  very  much  straitened  for  build- 
ing timber,  and  through  God's  providence,  some  other 
towns  are  well  accommodated  and  able  to  afford  them  a 
supply,  that  towns  so  straitened  be  not  necessitated  to 
fetch  their  supplies  from  another  jurisdiction,  whilst  we 
have  of  our  own.'    In  1673,  this  law  was  repealed. 
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The  exportation  of  bark  was  subjected  to  like  forfeit- 
ure, but  in  June,  1673,  this  law  was  in  part  repealed,  so 
far  as  to  permit  persons  to  export  timber  growing  on  their 
own  lands  '  provided  they  make  it  apjiear  to  any  one  of 
the  selectmen  or  constables  of  their  respective  towns  by 
the  testimony  of  one  person  uninterested.' 

It  was  further  enacted  that  the  ship  carpenter  should  be 
under  the  same  restraint  as  others.  Any  officer  neglect- 
ing to  notice  transgressions  of  the  law  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  grand  inquest. 

The  shipment  of  fish  caught  at  Cape  Cod,  was  forbid- 
den unless  an  account  thereof  should  be  rendered  to  the 
water  bailiff  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  In  June,  1673, 
the  excise  on  Cape  Cod  mackerel  was  lessened  to  citizens 
from  ]2d.  to  6(/.,  and  to  foreigners  from  2s.  to  Is.  per 
barrel,  ^  unless  any  shall  come  in  by  the  next  courty  and 
rent  the  privilege  of  the  cape  fishing.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATED 

COLOIflES,   AND    THE    ARTICLES    OF    CONFEDERATIOW. 

Plymouth  had  been  settled  seventeen  years,  Massachu- 
setts seven,  Connecticut  one  or  two,  and  New  Haven  was 
Scarcely  settled,  when  these  colonies  began  seriously  to 
consider  the  benefit  of  a  union  for  the  common  defence. 
The  utility  of  such  a  union  was  not  doubted.  Articjes 
had  been  drawn  up  as  early  as  1638,  but  were  not  adopted. 
In  1639,  Governor  Haynes  and  Mr  Hooker  of  Connecticut, 
who'  were  exceedingly  solicitous  to  effect  this  object,  visited 
Massachusetts  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  the 
General  Court  to  adopt  the  project,  and  remained  at 
Boston  several  weeks  to  urge  its  expediency  and  necessity. 
Connecticut  was  fully  sensible  of  the  important  benefits 
of  such  a  union  to  them  :  —  their  settlements  were  on  the 
river,  which  was  a  frontier  both  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
western  Indians,  and  were  then  feeble  and  defenceless:-— 
A  wilderness  was  interposed  between  them  and  the  other 
English  settlements:  —  th^  people  of  Providence,  their 
nearest  English  neighbors,  possessed  not  that  congeniality 
of  sentiment  which  would  have  made  their  alliance  de- 
sirable ;  but  with  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  their  feel- 
ings, sympathies,  and  principles,  were  common.  A 
union  so  desirable  on  every  account  to  them  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  accomplish.      The  other  colonies 
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were  favorable  to  the  project,  for  although  they  did  not 
fear  the  Dutch,  yet,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Pequots, 
the  Narragansetts  being  the  strongest,  were  more  dread- 
ed than  all  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Connecticut  settlements  feeble  as  they  were, 
in  a  time  of  war  to  make  a  strong  diversion.  The  Narra- 
gansetts and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pokanokets,  were 
in  fact  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  these  three  colonies, 
and  the  local  situation  of  each  was  such  that  it  afforded 
many  facilities  for  mutual  aid  in  all  wars  in  which  they 
should  be  jointly  engaged  with  the  Indians;  yet  it  was  so 
difficult  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  compact  on  a  basis  of 
equality  and  reciprocity,  that  no  agreement  could  be 
effected  until  1643.  Commissioners  then  met  at  Boston, 
on  the  part  of  each  colony,  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  being  then  in  session, 
elected  their  commissioners  on  the  spot.  John  Winthrop, 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  Simon  Bradstreet,  were  chosen  by 
the  magistrates,  and  William  Hathorne,  Edward  Gibbons,* 
and  William  Tyng  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Edward  Winslow  and  William  Collier  repre- 
sented Plymouth.  John  Haynes  and  Edward  Hopkins 
Connecticut.  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Thomas  Gregson 
New  Haven,  and  Saybrook,  an  independent  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  had  been  founded  by  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord  Brook,  and  of  which  John  Win- 
throp,  Jr,  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  first  governor,  was  represented  by  George  Fenwick. 

The  Commissioners  had  several  meetings  before  they 
could  agree  on  the  terms  of  confederation,  and  the  project 
came  near  to  failing,  but  they  were  all  so  sensible  of  its 
general  benefits,  that  the  following  articles  were  signed 
at  last  by  all  the  commissioners  excepting  those  from  Ply- 
mouth, who  had  not  been  so  far  authorized  by  their  Gen- 
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eral  Court ;  but  bemg  transmitted  to  the  General  Courts  of 
the*  several  colonies,  they  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
all,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners  of  IMymouth  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Articles  of  confederation  between  the  plantations  under 
the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  New  Haven  in  New  England,  with  the  plan- 
tations in  combination  with  them.         ^ 

'  Whereas,  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America  with 
one  and  the  same  end  and  aim,  namely,  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoythe  lib- 
erties of  the  gospel  in  purity  with  peace ;  and  whereas 
in  our  settling,  (by  the  wise  providence  of  God,)  we  are 
further  dispersed  from  the  sea  coast  and  rivers,  than 
was  at  first  intended,  so  that  we  cannot  according  to  our 
desire,  with  convenience  communicate  in  one  government 
and  jurisdiction  ;  and  whereas  we  live  encompassed  with 
people  of  several  nations  and  strange  languages,  which 
hereafter  may  prove  injurious  to  us  and  our  posterity  ;  and 
forasmuch  as  the  natives  have  committed  sundry  insolen- 
ces and  outrages  upon  several  plantations  of  the  English, 
and  have  of  late  combined  themselves  against  us,  and 
seeing  by  reason  of  the  sad  distractions  in  England, 
(which  they  have  heard  of,  or  by  which  they  know,)  we 
are  hindered,  both  from  the  humble  way  of  seeking  ad- 
.  vice,  and  reaping  those  comfortable  fruits  of  protection, 
which  at  other  times  we  might  well  expect ;  we  therefore 
do  conceive  it  our  bounden  duty,  without  delay,  to  enter 
into  a  present  consociation  amongst  ourselves,  for  mutual 
help  and  strength,  in  all  future  Vsoncernments  ;  that  as  a 
nation  and  relation,  so  in  other  respects  we  be,  and  con- 
tinue one,  according  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaning  of  the 
ensuing  articles. 
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*  1.  Wherefore,  it  is  fully  agreed  and  concluded  between 
the  parties  and  jurisdictions  abovenamed,  and  they  jointly 
and  severally  do  by  these  presents  agree,  and  conclude 
that  they  all  be,  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England. 

'2.  1*he  said  United  Colonies,  for  themselves  and  their 
posterities,  do  jointly  and  severally,  hereby  enter  into  a 
firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity,  for 
offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and  succor,  upon  all 
just  occasions,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating  the 
truths  and  liberties  of  the  gospel,  and  for  their  own  mu- 
tual safety  and  welfare.     * 

'  3.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  plantations  which  at 
present  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  settled  within  the  limits 
of  the  Massachusetts,  shall  be  forever  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts,  and  shall  have  peculiar  juris- 
diction amongst  themselves,  in  all  cases,  as  entire  body, 
and  that  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  shall 
each  of  them,  in  all  respects,  have  peculiar  jurisdiction 
and  government,  within  their  limits  ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  plantations  which  are  already  settled,  or  shall  here- 
after be  erected  ;  and  shall  settle  within  any  of  their  limits 
respectively,  provided  that  no  other  jurisdiction  shall  be 
taken  in,  as  a  distinct  head  or  member  of  this  confedera- 
tion, nor  shall  any  other,  either  plantation  or  jurisdiction 
in  present  being,  and  not  already  in  combination,  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  their  confederates,  be  received 
by  any  of  them,  nor  shall  any  two  of  these  confederates, 
join  in  one  jurisdiction  without  consent  of  the  rest,  which  ** 
consent  to  be  interpreted,  as  in  the  sixth  ensuing  article  is 
expressed. 

'  4.  It  is  also  by  these  confederates  agreed,  that  the 
charge  of  all  just  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defensive, 
(upon  what  part  or  member  of  this  confederation  soever 
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they  shall  fall,)  shall  both  in  men    and    provisions,  and 
all    olher  disbursements,    be   borne    by  all  the    parts   of 
this    confederation,    in    different    proportions,    according 
to  their  different   abilities,  in  manner  follu\ving,  namely, 
that  the  commissioners   for  each    jurisdiction,  from  time 
to  time,  as  there    shall  be   occasion,  bring    account  and 
number  of  all  the  males   in  each  plantation,  or  any  way 
belonging  to    or   under    their    several     jurisdictions,    of 
what    quality  or  condition  soever    tliey  be,  from    sixteen 
years   old   to   sixty,    being   inhabitants   there;    and   that 
according  to  the  different  numbers,   which  from  time  to 
time    shall   be   found   in  each  jurisdiction,    upon    a  true 
and  just  account,   the  service  of  men,  and   all  charges 
of  the  war  be  borne   by  the    poll.      Each  jurisdiction  or 
plantation  being  left  to  their  own  just  course  or  custom 
of  rating  themselves  and  people,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent estates,  with  due  respect  to  their  qualities  and  ex- 
emptions  among    themselves ;    though    the   confederates 
take  no  notice  of  any  such  privilege,  and   that  according 
to  the  different  charge  of  each  jurisdiction  and  plantation, 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  war,  (if  it  pleased  God  to  bless 
their  endeavors,)  whether  it  be  in  land,  goods,  or  persons, 
shall   be   proportionally  divided  amongst   the  said  con- 
federates. 

'  5.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  any  of  these  jurisdictions, 
or  any  plantation  under,  or  in  combination  with  them,  be 
invaded  by  any  enemy  whatsoever,  upon  notice  and 
request  of  any  three  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction 
so  invaded,  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  without  any 
further  notice  or  expostulation,  shall  forthwith  send  aid  to 
confederates  in  danger,  but  in  different  proportions: 
namely,  the  Massachusetts,  an  hundred  men,  sufficiently 
armed  and  provided  for  such  a  service  and  journey  ;  and 
each  of  the  rest  fortyfive  men,  so  armed  and  provided,  or 
any  less  number,  if  less  be  required,  according  to  this 
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proportion.  But  if  such  a  confederate  in  danger,  may  be 
supplied  by  the  next  confederate,  not  exceeding  the  num- 
ber hereby  agreed,  they  may  crave  help  thence,  and  seek 
no  further  for  the  present ;  the  charge  to  be  borne,  as 
in  this  article  is  expressed  ;  but  at  their  return,  to  be 
victualled  and  supplied  with  powder  and  shot,  (if  there 
be  need)  for  their  journey,  by  that  jurisdiction  which 
employed  or  sent  for  them.  But  none  of  the  jurisdictions 
to  exceed  those  numbers,  till  by  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners for  this  confederation,  a  greater  aid  appear 
necessary ;  and  this  proportion  to  continue,  till  upon 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  each  jurisdiction,  which 
shall  be  brought  to  the  next  meeting,  some  other  propor* 
tion  be  ordered  ;  but  in  any  such  case  of  sending  men  for 
present  aid,  (whether  before  or  after  such  order  or  altera- 
tions,) it  is  agreed  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers for  this  confederation,  the  cause  of  such  war  or  invasion 
be  duly  considered.  And  if  it  appear  that  the  fault  lay 
in  the  party  invaded,  that  then  the  jurisdiction  or  planta- 
tion make  just  satisfaction,  both  to  the  invaders  whom 
they  have  injured,  and  bear  all  the  charge  of  the  war 
themselves,  without  requiring  any  allowance  from  the  rest 
of  the  confederates,  towards  the  same.  And  further,  that 
if  any  jurisdiction  see  danger  of  an  invasion  approaching, 
and  there  be  time  for  a  meeting,  that  in  such  case  three 
magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction  may  summon  a  meeting  at 
such  convenient  place,  as  themselves  think  meet,  to  con- 
sider and  provide  against  the  threatened  danger,  provided, 
when  they  are  met,  they  may  remove  to  what  place  they 
please ;  only  when  any  of  these  four  confederates  have 
but  three  magistrates  in  their  jurisdiction,  a  request  or 
summons  from  any  two  of  them  shall  be  accounted  of 
equal  force  with  the  three  mentioned  ia  both  the  clauses 
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of  this  article^  till  there  be  an  increase  of  magistrates 
there. 

*  6.  It  is  also  agreed  and  concluded,  that  for  the  man- 
aging of  all  affairs,  proper  to  and  concerning  the  whole 
confederation,  two  commissioners  shall  be  chosen  by  and 
out  of  each  of  those  jurisdictions,  namely,  two  for  the 
Massachusetts,  and  so  for  the  other  three,  (all  in  church 
fellowship  with  us,)  which  shall  bring  full  power  from 
their  several  general  courts  respectively,  to  hear  and 
examine,  weigh  and  determine,  all  affairs  of  war  or  peace, 
leagues,  aid,  charges,  numbers  of  men  of  war,  division  of 
spoils,  or  whatsoever  is  gotten  by  conquest,  receiving  of 
more  confederates  or  plantations  into  combination  with 
any  of  these  confederates,  and  all  things  of  like  nature, 
which  are  the  proper  concomitants  and  consequents  of  such 
a  confederation,  for  amity,  offence,  and  defence,  (not  in- 
termeddling with  the  government  of  any  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions, which  by  the  third  article  is  preserved  entirely  by 
them  ;)  but  if  these  eight  commissioners,  when  they  meet, 
shall  not  agree,  yet  it  is^  concluded  that  any  six  of  the  eight 
agreeing  shall  have  power  to  determine  and  settle  the  busi- 
ness in  question.  But  if  six  do  not  agree,  that  then  such 
propositions  with  their  reasons,  (so  far  as  they  have  been 
debated,)  be  sent  and  referred  to  the  four  general  courts, 
namely,  the  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  and  if  at  all  the  said  general  courts  the 
business  so  referred  be  concluded,  then  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  confederates  and  all  their  members.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  these  eight  commissioners  shall  meet  every 
year,  (besides  extraordinary  meetings,  according  to  the 
fiflh  article,)  to  consider,  treat,  and  conclude  of  all  af- 
fairs, belonging  to  this  confederation ;  which  meeting 
shall  ever  be  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  that  the 
next  meeting  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  (which  shall 
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be  accounted  the  second  meeting,)  shall  be  at  Boston  in 
the  Massachusetts ;  the  third,  at  Hartford  ;  the  fourth,  at 
New  Haven  ;  the  firth,  at  Plymouth  ;  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
at  Boston  ;  and  then  at  Hartfurd,  New  Haven,  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  so  in  course  successively  ;  if,  in  the  meantime, 
some  middle  place  be  not  found  out,  and  agreed  upon, 
which  may  be  commodious  for  all  the  jurisdiction. 

*  7.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  at  each  meeting  of  these 
eight  commissioners,  (whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,) 
they  all,  or  any  six  of  them,  agreeing  as  before,  may  choose 
their  president,  out  of  themselves,  whose  office  and  work 
shall  be,  to  take  care  and  direct  for  order,  and  a  comely 
carrying  on  of  all  proceedings  in  their  present  meeting. 
But  he  shall  be  invested  with  no  such  power  or  respect, 
as  by  which  he  shall  hinder  the  propounding  or  progress 
of  any  business,  or  any  way  cast  the  scales  otherwise, 
than  in  the  preceding  article,  is  agreed. 

*  8.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  commissioners  for  this  con- 
federation hereafter,  at  their  meetings,  (whether  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,)  as  they  may  have  commission  or  oppor- 
tunity, do  endeavor  to  fame  and  establish  agreements  and 
orders  in  general  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  all  the 
plantations  are  interested  for  preserving  peace  among 
themselves,  and  preventing  (as  much  as  may  be,)  all  occa- 
sions of  war  or  differences  with  others;  as  about  free  and 
speedy  passage  of  justice  in  each  jurisdiction,  to  all  the 
confederates  equally  as  to  their  own  ;  receiving  those  that 
remove  from  one  plantation  to  another  without  due  cer- 
tificates ;  how  all  the  jurisdictions  may  carry  it  towards 
the  Indians,  that  they  neither  grow  insolent,  nor  be  injured 
without  due  satisfaction,  lest  war  break  in  upon  the  con- 
federates through  miscarriages.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  if 
any  servant  run  away  from  his  master,  into  any  of  the 
confederate  jurisdictions,  that  in  such  case,  (upon  certifi- 
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cate  from  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which 
the  said  servant  fled,  or  upon  other  due  proof,)  the  said 
servant  shall  be  either  delivered  to  his  master,  or  any 
other  that  pursues,  and  brings  such  certificate  and  proof. 

And  that  upon  the  escape  of  any  prisoner,  or  fugitive, 
for  any  criminal  cause,  whether  breaking  prison  or  get- 
ting from  the  officer,  or  otherwise  escaping;  upon  the 
certificate  of  two  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  out  of 
which  the  escape  is  made,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  such 
an  ofltnder  at  the  time  of  the  escape,  the  magistrate,  or 
some  of  them  of  that  jurisdiction,  where  for  the  present 
the  s^id  prisoner  or  fugitive  abideth,  shall  forthwith  grant 
such  a  warrant  as  the  case  will  bear,  for  the.apprehending 
of  any  such  person,  and  the  delivery  of  him  into  the  hand 
of  the  ofllicer  or  other  person  who  pursueth  him.  And  if 
there  be  help  required,  for  the  safe  returning  of  any  such 
oflfender,  then  it  shall  be  granted  unto  him  that  craves  the 
same,  he  paying  the  charges  thereof. 

'  9.  And  for  that  the  justest  wars  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence,  (especially  to  the  smaller  plantations  in 
these  United  Colonies,)  it  is  agreed,  that  neither  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  nor  New  Haven,  nor 
any  of  the  members  of  any  of  them,  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  begin,  undertake,  or  engage  themselves,  or  this 
confederation,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  any  war  whatsoever, 
(sudden  exigences,  with  the  necessary  consequences 
thereof  excepted,  which  are  also  to  be  moderated  as  much 
as  the  case  will  permit,)  without  the  consent  and  agree- 
ment of  the  forenamed  eight  commissioners,  or  at  least 
six  of  them,  as  in  the  sixth  article  is  provided.  And  that 
no  charge  be  required  of  any  of  the  confederates,  in  case 
of  a  defensive  war,  till  the  said  commissioners  have  met, 
and  approved  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  sums  of  money  to  be  levied ;  which  sum  is  then 
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to  be  paid  by  the  several  confederates,  in  proportion  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  article. 

*  10.  That  in  extraordinary  occasions,  when  meetings  are 
summoned  by  three  magistrates  of  any  jurisdiction,  or 
two,  as  in  the  fifth  article,  if  any  of  the  commissioners 
come  not,  (due  warning  being  given  or  sent,)  it  is  agreed 
that  four  of  the  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  direct 
a  war  which  cannot  be  delayed,  and  to  send  for  due  pro- 
portions of  men,  out  of  each  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  six 
might  have  done,  if  all  had  met;  but  not  less  than  six 
shall  determine  the  justice  of  war,  or  allow  the  demands 
or  bill  of  charges,  or  cause  any  levies  to  be  made  for  the 
same. 

*  11.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  any  of  the  confederates 
shall  hereafter  break  any  of  these  present  articles,  or  be 
any  other  way  injurious  to  any  of  the  other  jurisdictions, 
such  breach  of  agreement  or  injury  shall  be  duly  consid- 
ered and  ordered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  other  juris- 
dictions, that  both  peace  and  this  present  confederation 
may  be  entirely  preserved  without  violation. 

'  12.  Lastly,  this  perpetual  confederation,  and  the  several 
articles  and  agreements  thereof  being  read  and  seriously 
considered,  both  by  the  General  Court  for  the  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Commissioners  for  the  other  three,  were 
subscribed  presently  by  the  commissioners,  (all  save  those 
of  Plymouth,  who,  for  want  of  sufficient  commission  from 
their  General  Court,  deferred  their  subscription  till  the 
next  meeting,  and  then  they  subscribed  also,)  and  were  to 
be  allowed  by  the  General  Courts  of  the  several  jurisdic- 
tions, which  accordingly  was  done,  and  certified  at  the 
next  meeting,  held  at  Boston,  September  7,  1643. 

*  Boston,  May  29, 1643.' 
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The  preamble  recites  the  inducements  to  union,  which 
were  principally  the  clangers  of  Indian  wars,  at  from  the 
distractions  in  England  the  prospect  of  assistance  from 
home  was  dubious,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  for 
the  colonies  to  unite  their  strength. 

The  United  Colonies  of  New  England  was  the  style 
assumed.  A  perpetual  league  was  established  of  friend- 
ship and  amity  for  offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice^ 
and  succor  upon  all  just  occasions,  '  both  for  preserving 
and  propagating  the  truths  and  liberties  of  the  gospel,  and 
for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfare.' 

No  plantation  to  be  received  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
either  colony  unless  within  their  chartered  limits,  and  no 
colonies  to  unite  in  one  jurisdiction  unless  by  consent  of 
the  others. 

The  charges  of  wars  to  be  borne,  and  the  spoil  whether 
*  in  land  or  goods,'  to  be  divided  in  proportion.  The 
mode  of  requiring  aid  from  each,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
proportions  of  the  burthens,  were  prescribed. 

In  case  of  the  invasion  of  either  colony,  the  other  par- 
ties of  the  confederacy  were  to  raise  a  military  force  in  equal 
proportions  excepting  Massachusetts,  who  was  to  raise  in 
the  proportion  of  one  hundred,  to  fortyfive  from  each  of 
the  others.  The  justice  of  war  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
commissioners,  and  in  case  of  injury  to  others,  satisfaction 
was  to  be  awarded  to  the  injured  party. 

The  last  article  was  intended  to  prevent  either  colony 
from  practising  wanton  depredations  on  the  Indians,  and 
from  dding  them  wrong. 

Each  jurisdiction  was  to  be  represented  by  two  com- 
missioners, (*  all  in  church  fellowship.')  Six  of  the  eight 
to  decide  on  all  questions  of  peace  or  war,  (with  some 
exceptions.) 
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In  case  six  of  the  eight  did  not  agree,  the  propositions 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  General  Courts  of  all  the  Colo- 
nies who  were  all  to  agree. 

The  place  of  meeting  after  the  first  seven  years  to  be 
at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth  alternately,  unless 
a  permanent  '  middle  spot,'  should  be  adopted. 

The  president  was  to  be  chosen  by  six  votes  out  of  eight. 
He  had  no  other  powers  than  such  as  are  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  chair. 

The  commissioners  were  authorized  '  to  frame  and  es- 
tablish agreements  and  orders  in  general  cases  of  a  civil 
nature,'  to  prevent  differences,  to  cause  such  to  be  received 
as  Hhould  remove  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  without 
certificates,  to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  the  Indians^ 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  runaway  servants  and 
criminals  escaping  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 

No  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  was  to  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  six  of  the  eight  commissioners. 

Any  violation  of  the  articles  of  confederation  was  to 
be  '  duly  considered  and  ordered'  by  the  commissionerSi 
except  those  of  the  offending  colony. 

The  articles  were  not  precise  in  their  terms,  and  were 
liable  to  a  latitudinarian  construction,  but  as  there  were 
no  political  dissensions  at  the  period  of  their  adoption 
nor  for  many  years  subsequent,  dissensions  being  then 
confined  altogether  to  religion,  they  were  construed  on 
sound  principles,  and  made  efficient  by  the  force  of  opin- 
ion for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  were  not  altered  until 
1672. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  after  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  had  been  ratified,  was  at  Boston, 
Sept.  7,  1643.  The  Commissioners  were  —  from  Ply- 
mouth, Edward  Winslow,  William  Collier ;  from  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Winthrop,  Thomas    Dudley ;  from  Con- 
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necticut,  George  Fenwick,  Edward  Hopkins;  from  New 
Haven,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  Gregson. 

John  Winihropof  Massachusells  was  elected  President. 

Od  motion  of  the  Commissioners  of  New  Haven,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  town  of  Milford  maybe  received  into 
combination  and  as  a  member  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Haven,  if  New  Haven  and  Milford  agree  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  among  themselves.  The  like  liberty  was 
also  granted  in  regard  of  the  town  of  Southampton. 

The  Winchester  was  establised  as  the  common  measure 
of  the  confederated  colonies,  eight  gallons  to  the  bushel. 

The  several  General  Courts  were  advised  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  citizens  of 
their  colonies,  their  ammunition,  stores,  &c,  and  to  report 
annually  to  the  Commissioners,  and  six  annual  trainings, 
(at  least,)  in  the  several  colonies,  were  ordered. 

The  proportion  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  different 
colonies  in  case  of  war  or  imminent  danger,  was  fixed  by 
the  Commissioners  as  follows. 

Massachusetts,  -  -  j50 

Plymouth,  -  -  -       30 

Connecticut,  -  -  30 

New  Haven,  -  -  -      25 

Total,        -         -         235 

This  apportionment  was  to  remain  until  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Commissioners. 

Samuel  Gorton  having  again  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  by  various  writings 
and  controversies,  which  they  deemed  not  only  blasphe- 
mous but  subversive  of  civil  order,  complaint  was  made 
to  the  Commissioners.  Gorton  and  his  company  had 
been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  a  safe  conduct  offered.  If  they  should 
stubbornly  refuse  to  appear,  the  commissioners  *  thought 
fit  that  the  magistrates  in  the  Massachusetts  proceed 
against  them  according  to  what  they  shall  find  just:  and 
the  rest  of  the  jurisdictions  will  approve  and  concur  in 
what  shall  be  so  warrantably  done,  as  if  their  commission- 
ers had  been  present  at  the  conclusions,  provided  that  this 
conclusion  do  not  prejudice  the  governnent  of  Plymouth 
in  any  right  they  can  justly  claim  unto  any  tract  or  tracts 
of  land  besides  that  pcissessed  by  the  English  and  Indians 
who  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.' 

Massachusetts,  it  would  seem,  still  continued  to  claim 
Gorton^s  purchase  and  jurisdiction  also,  on  the  ground  of 
cessif>n  frcm  the  Indians.  Plymouth  also  claimed  juris- 
diction ;  and  although  both  colonies  were  willing  to  join 
in  the  persecution  of  this  bold,  insolent,  obnoxious  fanatic, 
yet  they  could  not  as  yet  agree  which  should  take  the 
spoil. 

The  Commissioners  of  New  Haven  complained  of  sun- 
dry injuries  and  outra^^es  which  the  people'  of  that  colony 
had  received  from  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  in  Delaware 
bay,  and  exhibited  their  proofs.  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
president,  was  instructed  to  require  explanation  aii^  satis- 
faction of  the  Swedish  governor. 

The  Dutch  governor  at  Manhattan  had  written  to  the 
governor  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  '  complain- 
ing against  Hartford.'  He  was  referred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. At  this  meeting  the  subject  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  Governt>r  Winthrop  was  instructed  to  an- 
swer. '  It  was  thought  fit,  that  in  that  answer  the  wrongs 
done  both  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  be  expressed, 
requiring  answer  to  the  particulars  that  as  we  will  not 
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:r  T'^rfy  SO  wc  may  not  desert  our  confederates  in 
^^    isc  cause.* 

;t?^  :f  the  most  important  subjects  committed  to  the 
/  in;it  ><ioaers  was  the  regulation  of  their  common  rela- 
'. .»rs  *:ih  the  Indians.     With  some  of  the  sachems,  spe- 
.•a.  iliiances  had  been  formed,  and  it  became  their  duty 
o  aierfere  between  the  different  tribes  oftentimes,  so  that 
Mdcc  should  be  maintained,  for  u  war  between  the  larger 
rr.bes  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  the  English  eventually. 
The  christian  or  piaying  Indians  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect.    These  were  considered  in  the  light  of  subjects,  and 
so  well   was   the  relation  understood,  that  even  the  Mo- 
hawks,  the   unrelenting  enemies  of  all  the  tribes  east  of 
Connecticut  river,  in  their  incursions  generally  spared  such 
Indians  through  fear  or  respect  of  the  English. 

The  history  of  the  disputes,  negotiations,  and  treaties, 
and  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Commis^ioners  when 
interfering  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  colonies,  and 
peace  also  between  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  being 
confined,  (until  the  general  war)  to  the  NurragansettSy 
Pequots,  and  Moheagans,  belongs  properly  to  Connecticut ; 
and  the  history  of  the  disputes,  quarrels,  and  negotia- 
tions, with  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  to  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  ;  and  the  history  of  the  correspondence  and 
intercourse  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  English  Society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  England,  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  legislation  of  the  Commissioners  on  general  sub- 
jects, and  particularly  in  all  things  specially  relating  to 
Plymouth,  may  with  propriety  be  inserted  in  the  history  of 
that  colony. 

Transactions  of  a  miscellaneous  character  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  order  of  the  time  in  which  they  occurred. 
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The  second  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  at  Hart- 
ford, September  5th,  1644;  present  from  Massachusetts, 
Simon  Bradstreet,  William  Hawthorne  ;  Plymouth,  Ed- 
ward Winsiow,  John  Brown  ;  Connecticut,  Mr  HopkinSi 
Mr  Fenwick  ;  New  Haven,  Mr  Eaton,  Mr  Gregson.  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  was  chosen  president. 

The  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  claimed  prece- 
dence of  right,  as  being  first  named  in  the  articles  of 
confederation :  this  claim  the  Commissioners  rejected, 
'yet  out  of  their  respects  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, they  did  willingly  grant  that  their  Commissioners 
should  first  subscribe  after  the  president  in  this  and  all 
future  meetings.  And  the  Commissioners  for  the  other 
colonies  in  such  order  as  they  are  named  in  the  articles, 
namely,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.' 

Massachusetts  also  claimed  a  part  of  the  lands  conquered 
from  the  Pequots,  as  that  colony  had  been  associated  in 
the  war. 

*  Mr  Fenwick  for  himself  and  some  noble  personages 
by  patent  interested  in  the  lands  in  question^  desired  ihki 
nothing  might  be  concluded  against  their  right  and  title 
in  their  absence,  and  professeth  that  Pecoat  harbor,  and 
the  lands  adjoining  were  of  great  concernment  to  those 
interested  in  Connecticut  river,  and  that  they  had  special 
aim  and  respect  to  it  when  first  they  consulted  about 
planting  in  these  parts.' 

This  subject  was  interesting  to  the  proprietors  of  Say- 
brook,  and  the  Commissioners  decided  that  they  should 
have  time  to  be  heard. 

The  Commissioners  took  into  consideration  the  subject^ 
of  supporting  the  ministers,  and  recommended  to  each 
General  Court,  *  tl\at  those  that  are  taught  in  the  word  in 
the  several  plantations  be  called  together,  that  every  man 
voluntarily  set  down  what  he  is  willing  to  allow  to  that 
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end  and  use ;  and  if  any  man  refuse  to  pay  mete  propor- 
tion, that  then  he  be  rated  by  authority  in  some  just  and 
equal  way,  and  if  after  this,  any  man  withhold  or  delay 
due  payment,  the  civil  power  to  be  exercised  as  in  other 
just  debts.' 

A  communication  from  Mr  Shepard,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge,  was  read,  and  approved,  and  recommended 
to  the  several  general  courts  *  as  a  matter  worthy  of  due 
^consideration  and  entertainment  for  advance  of  learning- 
and  which  we  hope  (say  the  Commissioners)  will  be  cheer- 
fully embraced.'     The  communication  was  in  these  words. 

*  To  the  honored  Commissioners, 

*  Those  whom  God  hath  called  to  attend  the  welfare  of 
religious  commonvyeals,  have  been  prompt  to  extend  their 
care  for  the  good  of  public  schools,  by  means  of  which 
the  commonwealth  may  be  furnished  with  knowing  and 
understanding  men  in  all  callings  ;  the  churches  with  an 
able  ministry ;  in  all  places,  and  without  which  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  both  these  estates  may  decline  and  degenerate 
into  gross  ignorance,  and  consequently  into  great  and 
universal  profaneness.  May  it  please  you  therefore  among 
other  things  of  common  concernment,  and  public  benefit, 
to  take  into  your  consideration  some  way  of  comfortable 
maintenance  for  that  school  of  the  prophets  that  now  is  ; 
for  although  hitherto  God  hath  carried  on  that  work  by  a 
special  hand,  and  that  not  without  some  evident  fruit  and 
success,  yet  it  is  found  by  too  sad  e;i[perience,  that  for 
want  of  some  external  supplies  many  are  discouraged 
from  sending  their  children,  (though  pregnant  and  fit  to 
take  the  best  impression,)  thereunto,  others  that  are  sent, 
their  parents  enforced  to  take  them  away  too  soon,  or  to 
their  own  houses  too  oft,  as  not  able  to  minister  any  com- 
fortable and  seasonable  maintenance  to  them  therein,  and 
those  who  are  continued  not  without  much  pressure  gene- 
rally to  the  feeble  abilities  of  their  parents  or  other  pri- 
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vate  friends  who  bear  the  burthen  therein  alone ;  if  there- 
fore, it  were  commended  by  you  at  least  to  the  freedom 
of  every  family,  (which  is  able  and  willing  to  give,) 
throughout  the  plantations  to  give  yearly  but  the  Tourth 
part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent  there- 
unto :  and  for  this  end  if  every  minister  were  desired  to 
stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  people  once  in  the  fittest  season 
in  the  year  to  be  freely  enlarged  therein,  and  one  or  two 
faithful  and  fit  men  appointed  in  each  town  to  receive  and 
seasonably,  to  send  in  what  shall  be  thus  given  by  them. 
Ic  is  conceived,  as  no  man  would  feel  any  grievance  here- 
by, so  it  would  he  a  blessed  means  of  comfortable  pro- 
vision for  the  diet  of  divers  such  students  as  may  stand  in 
need  of  some  support,  and  be  thought  mete  and  worthy 
to  be  continued  a  fit  season  therein.  And  because  it  may 
seem  an  unmete  thing  for  this  one  to  suck  and  draw  away 
all  that  nourishment  which  the  lyke  schools  may  need  in 
after  times  in  other  colonies,  your  wisdoms  therefore  may 
set  down  what  limitations  you  please,  or  choose  any  other 
way  you  shall  think  more  mete  for  this  desired  supply, 
your  religious  care  hereof  as  it  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to 
him  whose  you  are,  and  whpm  now  you  serve,  so  the  fruit 
hereof  may  hereafter  abundantly  testify  that  your  labor 
herein  hath  not  been  in  vain.' 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  were  permitted  to 
receive  Martin's*  Vineyard  into  their  jurisdiction  ;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  South  Hampton,  on  Long 
Island. 

Woranoake  was  determined  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  but  the  purchasers,  Mr  Hopkins  and  Mr 

*  Mtrtht*s  Vineyard,  then  called  Martin's,  from  Martin  Pring,  one  of  the 
«ar1y  navigators  to  America,  as  is  supposed.  The  name  of  Martha*s  Vineyard 
was  given  by  Capt.  Gosnold  to  No-manVland,  and  transferred  afterwardf  to 
the  larger  island. 
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Whiting,  who  had  built  a  trading  house,  were  confirmed 
in  their  title  to  one  thousand  acres  of  land. 

All  voluntary  expeditions  against  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Swedes,  were  forbidden. 

'  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  having  inti- 
mated a  willingness  to  be  received  into  and  under  the 
government  of  one  of  the  colonies,  the  Commissioners' 
considering  by  an  utter  refusal  they  may  by  the  discords 
and  divisions  among  themselves  be  exposed  to  some  great 
inconveniences,  and  hoping  many  of  them  may  be  reduced 
to  a  better  frame  of  government,  thought  fit,  if  the  major 
part  and  sDch  as  have  most  interest  in  the  island,  will  ab- 
solutely and  without  reservation  submit,  either  the  Massa- 
chusetts or  Plymouth  may  receive  them.' 

All  general  charges  were  to  be  proportioned  according 
to  the  list  of  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty  in  each 
colony. 

It  was  recommended  to  the  several  general  courts  that 
every  verdict  or  sentence  rendered  in  one  colony,  should 
be  made  by  law  presumptive  evidence  in  any  other  colony 
of  the  confederacy. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  repairs  of  the  road  from 
Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  should  be  made  at  the  gen- 
eral expense. 

The  Commissioners  also  took  measures  to  prevent  the 
people  of  31assachusetts  from  engaging  in  the  controver- 
sies between  La  Tour  and  D'Aulney  at  St  Johns.  The 
Commissioners  of  Plymouth  having  laid  before  them  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  that  colony  for  the  injuries 
which  they  had  received  at  their  establishment  at  Matthe- 
biquatus  in  Penobscot,  the  affair  was  postponed  to  await 
the  D'Aulneys'  decision  as  to  the  explanatory  letter  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
letts. 
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The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  having  written  to  the 
Commissioners  proposing  for  their  consideration  *  how  the 
spreading  course  of  error  might  be  stayed,  and  the  truths 
wherein  the  churches  of  New  England  walk,  set  upon 
their  own  firm  and  clear  foundations,  the  Commissioners 
propounded  to,  and  received  from  the  elders  now  present 
at  Hartford,  as  followeth.' 

<  QiJF.sT.  Whether  the  elders  may  not  be  intreated 
seriously  to  consider  of  sonie  confession  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  with  solid  ground  to  be  approved  by  the 
churches,  and  published  by  consent,  (till  further  light)  for 
the  confirming  the  weak  among  ourselves,  and  stopping 
the  mouths  of  adversaries  abroad.' 

'  Ans.  We  who  are  here  present,  in  all  thankfulness 
acknowledge  your  christian  and  religious  care,  to  further 
the  good  of  our  churches  and  posterity,  and  do  readily 
entertain  the  motion,  and  shall  use  our  best  diligence  and 
endeavor  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  our  brethren  with  it,  and 
shall  study  to  answer  your  desires  and  expectations  as  soon 
as  God  shall  give  fit  season.' 

A  difference  arising  between  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  a  '  plantation  called 
Seacunk,'  it  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
Plymouth  patent  was  produced.  It  appeared  that  a  place 
called  Poccanokick,  alias  Sewamsett,  was  granted  to 
Plymouth.  The  Commissioners  inquired  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Narragansett  Indians  who  were  then  present,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  country  to  which  these  names  were  ap- 
plied, and  determined  that  Seacunk  was  within  the  limits 
of  Plymouth. 

An  extfaordinary  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was 
holden  at  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1645.  Present, 
John  Winthrop  and  Herbert  Pelham  from  Massachusetts ; 
Thomas  Prince  and  Mr  Brown  from  Plymouth ;  Mr  Hop- 
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kins  and  Mr  Fenwick  from  Connecticut ;  Mr  Eaton  and 
Stephen  Goodyere  from  New  Haven.  John  Winthrop  was 
chosen  president. 

The  difficulties  between  La  Tour  and  D'Aulney  were 
again  considered,  and  an  agreement  or  treaty  for  peace 
between  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  M.  Marie  the 
agent  for  D'Aulney,  was  produced,  which  was  concluded, 
August,  1644. 

This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners, 
^  being  desirous  that  a  (irm  and  general  peace  be  main- 
tained between  the  English  and  all  their  neighbors,  that 
every  one  might  pursue  the  common  intention  of  subduing 
this  wilderness  for  the  use  of  man,  in  that  wav  for  which 
the  earth  was  first  given  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  for 
bringing  those  barbarous  people  to  civility,  and  so  by 
divine  assistance  to  the  l-nowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  &c. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  New  Haven,  September  7th, 
1G46.  John  Cndicott  from  Massachusetts  ;  Timothy  Hath- 
eriy  from  Plymouth ;  John  Haynes  from  Connecticut. 
The  other  Commissioners  were  reelected.  Theophilus 
Eaton  of  New  Haven,  was  chosen  president. 

John  Winthrop,  Jr,  having  commenced  a  plantation  at 
Pequot,  (afterwards  New  London,)  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  jiirisdiction.  Massachusetts  claimed  the  plantation 
by  right  of  conquest.  Connecticut  by  patent,  purchase, 
and  conquest. 

The  Commissioners  agreed  that  the  jurisdiction  was  in 
Connecticut. 

The  general  account  of  the  expenses  heretofore  in- 
curred in  the  general  cause  of  the  colonies  was  adjusted. 
'And  upon  consideration  of  soldier's  diet,  and  other  ex- 
penses in  wine,  hot  waters,  powder  and  shot,  wherein 
either  of  the  colonies  may  be  provident  or  remiss  to  their 
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own  or  neighbor's  damage,  the  expense  of  each  private 
soldier  was  restricted  to  6s.  a  week,  corporal  8^.,  Serjeant 
ICs.j  ensign  15d.,  lieutenant  2Cd.,  captain  30^.' 

The  following  declaration  and  recommendation  to  the 
several  general  courts,  was  adopted- by  the  commissioners, 

*  Upon  serious  consideration  of  the  spreading  nature  of 
error,  the  dangerous  growth  and  effects  thereof  in  other 
places,  and  particularly  how  the  purity  and  power  both  of 
religion  and  civil  order  is  already  much  complayned,  if 
not  wholly  lost  in  a  part  of  New  England,  by  a  licentious 
liberty  granted  and  settled,  whereby  many  casting  off  the 
rule  of  the  word,  profess  and  practise  what  is  good  in  their 
own  eyes  ;  and  upon  information  of  what  petitions  have 
been  lately  put  up  in  some  of  the  colonies,  against  the. 
good  and  strait  ways  of  Christ,  both  in  the  chprcbes  and 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  Commissioners  remembering 
that  those  colonies  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  did 
enter  into  this  firm  and  perpetual  league,  as  for  other  re- 
spects, so  for  mutual  advice  that  the  truth  and  liberties  of 
the  gospel  might  be  preserved,  propagated  :  thought  it 
their  duty  seriously  to  commend  it  to  the  care  and  con« 
sideration  of  each  General  Court  within  these  United 
Colonies,  that  as  they  have  laid  their  foundations  and 
measured  the  temple  of  God,  the  worship  and  worshippers, 
by  that  straight  reed  God  hath  put  into  their  hands,  so 
they  would  walk  on  and  build  up  (all  discouragements 
and  difficulties  notwithstanding,)  with  an  undaunted  heart 
and  unwearied  hand,  according  to  the  same  rules  and  pat- 
terns. That  a  due  watch  be  kept  and  continued  at  the 
doors  of  God's  house,  that  none  be  admitted  as  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  such  as  hold  forth  effectual 
calling,  and  thereby  union  with  Christ  the  head,  and  those 
whom  Christ  hath  received,  and  enter  by  an  express  cove- 
nant to  attend  and  observe  the  Itfws  and  duties  of  that 
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spiritual  corporation,  that  baptism  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
be  administered  only  to  such  metnbers  and  their  immediate 
seed,  that  Anabaptism,  Familism,  Antinomianism,  gene- 
rally all  errors  of  like  nature  which  oppose,  undermine  and 
slight  either  the  scriptures,  the  Sabbath  or  other  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  bring  in  and  cry  up  unwarrantable 
revelations,  inventions  of  men,  or  any  carnal  liberty,  under 
a  deceitful  color  of  liberty  of  conscience,  may  be  season- 
ably and  duly  suppressed,  though  they  wish  as  much  for- 
bearance and  respect  may  be  had  of  tender  consciences 
seeking  light,  as  may  stand  with  the  purity  of  religion 
and  peace  of  the  churches.  (The  Commissioners  of  Ply- 
mouth desire  further  consideration  concerning  this  advice 
given  to  the  General  Courts.')  *  Plymouth,  it  seems,  hesi- 
tated to  join  the  denunciation  of  those  of  a  different  faith. 
The  Commissioners  conclude.  '  And  lastly, .  that  some 
serious  provision  be  speedily  made  against  oppression, 
whether  in  commodities  or  wages,  against  excess  and  disor- 
der in  apparel,  drink  and  all  other  loose  and  sinful  mis- 
carriages not  fit  to  be  named  amongst  Christians,  by  which 
the  name  of  our  holy  God  is  much  dishonored,  and  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  these  parts  much  reproached,  as  if 
they  were  strict  in  their  forms  only,  or  had  respect  only 
to  one  of  the  tables  of  God's  law,  their  fruits  in  reference 
to  the  other,  being  nothing  better  than  the  wild  vines  or 
brambles  in  the  wilderness.  If  thus  we  be  for  God,  he 
certainly  will  be  with  us,  and  though  the  God  of  the 
world,  (as  he  is  styled,)  be  worshipped,  and  by  usurpation 
set  upon  his  throne  in  the  main  and  greatest  part  of 
America,  yet  this  small  part  and  portion  may  be  vindicated 
as  by  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  justly  called  Eman- 
uel's land.' 

This  startling  declaration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
existence  of  vices  besides  heresies  in  religion,  in  the  infant 
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and  religious  colonies  of  New  England,  must  be  taken 
with  some  qualifications.  Perhaps  what  seeme;.d  excesses 
to  these  austere  men,  were  nothing  more  than  venial  in- 
dulgences, which  liberal  minds  would  have  viewed  rather 
as  temporary  and  accidental  deviations  than  fixed  and  ^ 
rooted  habits  of  evil. 

In  one  respect  the  puritan  fathers  of  New  England 
have  won.  and  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  their  pos- 
terity. According  to  their  means  they  were  the  munifi- 
cent patrons  of  learning  ;  they  watched  with  paternal 
solicitude  over  the  progress  of  the  infant  establishment 
at  Cambridge,  but  they  looked  to  the  moral  and  literary 
improvement  of  the  confederated  colonies  from  the  efforts 
and  examples  of  well  educated  men,  rather  than  the  par- 
ticular advantage  of  the  student,  or  the  general  diffusion 
of  science,  as  this'  declaration  of  the  Commissioners  dis- 
covers. '  Whereas  the  colonies  at  present  afford  some 
help  towards  the  maintenance  of  some  poor  scholars  in 
the  college  at  Cambrir'ge  in  the  Massachusetts.  It  was 
propounded  and  thought  fit  that  some  course  be  taken 
with  the  parents,  and  with  such  scholars  themselves,  (as 
the  case  may  require,)*  that  when  they  are  furnished  with 
learning,  in  some  competent  measure,  they  remove  not 
into  other  countries,  but  improve  their  parts  and  abilities 
for  the  service  of  the  colonies,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Massachusetts  were  desired  to 
advise  with  the  General  Court  and  elders  there,  for  the 
ordering  such  a  course,  and-  how  such  scholars  may  be 
employed  and  encouraged,  when  they  leave  the  college 
either  in  new  plantations,  or  as  school-masters,  or  in  ships, 
till  they  be  called  and  fitted  for  other  service.' 

Although  the  eldest  colony  in  this  confederacy  could 
date  its  origin  only  from  1620,  that  laudable  ambition 
which  seeks  for  national  immortality  in  the  pages  of  hii- 
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torj  was  already  felt,  and  these  humble  pilgrims  were 
desirous  of  giving  to  the  world  and  leaving  to  their  pos- 
terity the  story  of  the  events  of  their  pilgrimage  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Commissioners  adopted  the  following 
t  declaration,  which  may  have  led  to  the  publication  of 
New  England's  Memorial  by  Nathaniel  Morton,  in  1669. 

'  Whereas  our  good  God  hath  from  the  first  done  great 
things  for  his  people  in  these  colonies,  in  sundry  respects 
worthy  to  be  written  in  our  hearts  with  a  deep  and  cha- 
rected  impression  not  to  be  blotted  out,  and  forgotten  to 
be  tran:$mitied  to  posterity,  that  they  may  know  the  Lord, 
and  how  he  hath  glorified  his  grace  and  mercy  in  our  foun- 
dations and  beginnings,  that  they  iilso  mny  trust  in  him, 
and  walk  with  a  right  foot  before  him  without  warping 
and  declining.  It  is  desired  by  the  Commissioners,  that 
all  the  colonies,  (as  they  may,)  would  collect  and  gather 
up  the  many  special  providences*of  God  towards  them 
since  their  arrival  and  settling  in  these  parts,  how  he  hath 
made  room  for  them,  how  his  hand  hath  been  with  thf-m 
in  laying  their  foundations  in  church  and  commonwealth ; 
how  he  hath  cast  the  dread  of  his  people,  (weak  in  them- 
selves,) upon  the  Indians,  scattered  their  councils,  broken 
their  plots  and  attempts,  and  continued  our  peace,  (not- 
withstanding their  insolencies,  rage,  and  malice,)  made 
gratuitous  provision  for  us,  and  in  all  respects  hath  been 
a  sun  and  shield  to  us,  and  that  memorials  being'  made, 
they  may  be  duly  communicated  and  seriously  considered, 
that  no  thing  be  mistaken  but  that  history  may  be  com- 
piled according  to  truth  with  due  weight,  by  some  able 
,  and  fit  man  appointed  thereunto.' 

The   Commissioners   again   met  in    Boston,   July,  269 
1647. 

Thomas  Dudley   and  John   Endicott  from  Massachu- 
mitM ;    William  BriEidford,  John  Brown  from  Plymouth ; 
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Edward  Hopkins  and  Capt.  John  Mason  from  Connecticut ; 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Stephen  Goodyeare  from  New 
Haven. 

Thomas  Dudley  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent.  , 

The  Commissioners  recommended  to  the  several  Gene- 
ral. Courts  that  the  articles  of  confederation  be  so  far 
altered  that  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  might  be  left 
indefinite,  and  that  the  attendance  of  six  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  transact  business. 

Connecticut  had  claimed  a  contribution  from  all  ves- 
sels  and  merchandize  passing  down  the  Connecticut  river 
to  keep  the  fort  at  Saybrook  in  repair,  which  Springfield, 
(considered  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,)  had 
refused  to  pay.  This  subject  had  been  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  at  their  previous  meeting,  and  it  was  now 
decided  by  the  Commissioners  from  Plymouth  and  New 
Haven,  (those  colonies  not  being  interested,)  that  Spring- 
field should  pay  2d.  on  each  bushel  of  corn,  and  20^.  for 
each  hogshead  of  beaver  passing  down  the  river,  but  that 
they  would  hear  any  deputy  from  Massachusetts  or  from 
Springfield  who  should  object  to  the  imposition,  and  con- 
sider his  objections  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr  Dunster,  the  president  of  the  College,  laid  before 
the  Commissioners  the  following  queries. 

*  I.  Whether  you  be  willing  to  submit  the  youth  of  your 
colonies  that  be  or  shall  be  students,  so  far  to  the  college 
discipline  administered  by  the  president  and  fellows,  and 
in  cases  arduous  by  the  advice  of  the  overseers,  that  what- 
soever punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  the  demerits,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  said  college,  shall  noways  infringe 
any  privilege  or  honorable  exhibition  from  your  colonies 
to  the  college,  and  whether  you  do  not  give  your  appro- 
bation to  the  said  laws.' 
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*  II.  Whereas  upon  the  seasonable  motion  of  Mr 
Thomas  Shepard  the  se.vcral  colonies  agreed  firmly  to 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  learning  in  the  college, 
the  disposal  whereof  hath  wholly  been  left  tome  hitherto, 
wherein  I  have  already  found  some  cases  difficult  to  my- 
self, and  which  may  be  dangerous  in  time  ensuing  to 
others,  unless  by  your  councils  they  be  regulated,  there- 
fore have  I  thought  it  Accessary  to  propound  to  your  wis- 
dom these  following  questions. 

First.  '  Whereas  that  way  is  by  free  contributions 
wherein  every  colony,  town,  and  family,  take  to  themselves 
to  be  at  liberty  to  give  or  withhold,  if  therefore  some 
colonies  or  towns  in  them  shall  give  nothing,  yet  out  of 
the  said  places  well  deserving  scholars  shall  come,  whether 
then  these  shall  be  as  capable  of  these  contributions,  as 
such  as  come  from  other  colonies  that  do  cr»ntribute  libe- 
rally, and  consequently  if  these  supplies  shall  be  extended 
to  scholars  coming  from  foreign  places,  as  old  England, 
Virginia,  and  the  like? 

*  Secondly.  Whether  in  any  case  you  give  way  that  any 
of  the  said  supplies  be  diverted  from  the  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  school  scholars,  and  if  so,  in  what  cases? 

«  Thirdly.  Whether  we  shall  have  respect  in  disposal  of 
the  said  contributions  to  all  the  scholars  in  general,  (as 
by  maintenance  of  common  officers,  or  the  like,)  or  es- 
pecially to  such  as  are  poor,  pious,  and  learned,  the  three 
usual  qualifications  looked  at  in  such  cases,  and  whether 
any  scholar  from  the  college  above  a  month  shall,  have 
his  exhibition  continued. 

'  fourthly.  Whether  any  scholars  that  have  had  these 
exhibitions,  shall  account  themselves  so  engaged  to  stay 
in  the  country,  as  that  they  may  not  go  away  without 
offence,  and  if  so,  then  what  way  they  may  disengage 
themselves. 
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*  Fifthly.  Seeing  the  contributions  of  the  colony  have 
already  amounted  to  above  £50  per  annum,  and  if  the 
first  proposition  of  1«.  a  family  were  attended,  they  would 
amount  to  much  more,  whether  therefore  if  the  said  exhi- 
bitions were  collected  by  some  faithful  officers,  constable, 
or  the  like,  and  presented  to  the  General  Courts,  or  their 
betrusted  in  the  said  colonies,  and  thereof  a  fit  proportion 
as  they  themselves  shall  see  good,  allotted  to  the  college 
£8  per  annum  for  a  scholarship,  and  £1G  per  annum  for  a 
fellowship,  and  the  rest  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars 
at  the  grammar  school  in  the  plantations  where  these  col- 
lections are  made,  the  said  course  would  be  more  honora- 
ble and  orderly  to  the  colonies  and  college,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  when  they  shall  see  how  their 
gifts  are  bestowed,  and  how  themselves  may  reap  the 
fruit  of  them  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 

'  Sixthly,  Whether  it  is  expected  that  pious,  diligent, 
and  learned  graduates,  should  be  elected  fellows,  as 
emergent  occasion  shall  require,  and  that  then  they  should 
have  for  their  encouragement  the  stipend  due  from  such 
scholars  as  are  under  their  tuition,  which  for  the  present 
is  a  considerable  part  of  the  president's  maintenance, 
therefore  we  humbly  entreat  you  to  state  what  you  think 
to  be  a  mere  allowance  for  the  president,  and  whence  it 
shall  arrive. 

*  Seventhly,  Seeing  from  the  first  evil  contrival  of  the 
college  building  there  now  ensues  yearly  decays  of  the 
roof,  walls,  and  foundation,  which  the  study  rents  will  not 
carry  forth  to  repair.  Therefore  we  present  it  to  your 
wisdom  to  propound  some  way  to  carry  an  end  to  this 
work. 

^Eighthly,  Seeing  the  public  library  of  the  college  is 
yet  defective  in  all  manner  of  books,  especially  in  law, 
physic,    philosophy,  and    mathematics^    the    furnishing 
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whereof  would  be  both  honorable  and  profitable  to  the 
country  in  general,  and  in  a  special  to  the  scholars,  whose 
various  inclinations  to  all  professions  might  thereby  be 
encouraged  and  furthered,  we  therefore  humbly  entreat 
you  to  use  such  means  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  meet 
for  supply  of  the  same. 

'  Ninthly,  Seeing  it  will  be  of  concernment  and  en* 
couragenient  to  the  students  that  the  degrees  here  taken 
may  be  f>o  accounted  in  England,  and  we  are  informed  of 
the  readiness  of  some  masters  of  colleges  there  to  enter- 
tain and  promote  such  a  motion,  we  therefore  desire  your 
advice  and  furtherance  in  this  matter.  So  praying  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  all  your  consultations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  United  Colonies.  I  humbly  take  my  leave 
and  rest  your  willing  servant,-  Henry  Dunster.' 

The  Commissioners  answered  the  queries  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

'  Firstly,  They  do  conceive  that  all  who  send  any  youths 
to  the  college  do  eo  facto  submit  and  leave  them  to  the 
college  discipline,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. in  all  places 
in  Europe. 

'  Secondly,  They  deemed  it  equitable  that  the  colonies 
who  contributed  the  most  should  be  prefered, '  though  they 
would  also  that  deserving  youths  from  other  places*  (re- 
commended from  such  colonies  as  do  contribute)  be  not 
neglected.' 

*  Thirdly,  They  express  themselves  against  any  diversion 
of  the  supplies  '  for  the  maintenance  of  Grammar  school 
scholars,  the  several  plantations  making  provision  in  these 
kinds  within  the  several  jurisdictions. 

'  Fourthly,  The  supplies  granted  by  the  several  colonies 
were  first  intended  for  the  support  and  encouragetncnt  of 
poor,  pious,  and  learned  youths,'  but  in  case  none  such 
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applied,  the  funds  might  be  ^  employed  for  the  common 
advantage  of  the  college.' 

*  Fiflhlj,  The  Commissioners  judged  that  those  who 
have  benefit  by  the  contributions  of  the  colonies,  should 
be  engaged  to  attend  the  service  of  the  countr]^  upon  ten- 
der of  employment  and  maintenance  suitable  to  their 
condition,  and  state  of  the  country.'  Such  scholars  as 
refused  to  acquiesce,  '  should  be  engaged  in  convenient 
time  to  repay  what  they  have  received  from  the  colonies.' 

'  Sixthly,  The  Commissioners  promise  to  promote  con- 
tributions, but  refuse  to  alter  the  mode.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  other  particulars  are  referred  to  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  the  General  Court  for  this  colony.' 

It  is  certainly  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  reflect 
on  the  nursing  care  which  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  bestowed  on  the  infant  institution  at  .Cambridge. 
While  the  country  was  yet  a  wilderness,  through  which 
savage  men,  and  savage  animals,  continued  to  prowl — 
while  the  abilities  of  all  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to 
guard  against  danger,  defend  their  firesides,  and  procure 
subsistence,  the  interests  of  learning  were  not  overlooked, 
but  were  made  by  the  guardians  of  the  general  weal,  a  sub- 
ject for  grave  and  serious  discussion. 

The  English  settlement  on  ^Pequot  river  was  adjudged 
to  be  in  Connecticut. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  Plymouth,  July  7th,  1648. 
John  Endicottand  Simon  Bradstreet  attended  from  Massa- 
chusetts ;  William  Bradford  and  John  Brown  from  Ply- 
mouth ;  Edward  Hopkins  and  Roger  Ludlow  from  Con- 
necticut ;  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Astwood  from  New 
Haven.     William  Bradford  was  elected  president. 

The  precedence  of  the  colonies  was  established  as 
follows:  1.  Massachusetts,  2.  Plymouth,  3.  Connecticut, 
4.  New  Haven.      *  Only  it  is  provided  that  any  Commis* 
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sioner  may  manifest  such  personal  respects  as  in  his  own 
discretion,  he  judge  mete  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
missioners.' 

A  petition  of  the  following  tenor  was  presented  in 
behalf  of  Rhode  Island,  praying,  *  that  we  the  Islanders 
of  Roode  Island,  mav  be  received  into  combination  with 
all  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  in  a  firm  and 
perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity  ;  of  olTence  and 
defence,  mutual  advice,  and  succor  upon  all  just  occasions 
for  our  m^tual  safety  and  welfare,  and  for  preserving  of 
peace  amongst  ourselves,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may 
be  all*  occasions  of  war  and  difference,  and  to  this  our 
'  motion  we  have  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  our 
Island.  William  Coddington, 

Alexander  Partridge.' 

To  which  motion  the  Commissioners  returned  this 
answer  under  all  their  hands  :  '  Mr  Coddington  and  Captain 
Partridge.^-The  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies 
have  considered  that  you  have  propounded  either  by 
speech  or  writing,  and  find  your  present  state  full  of  con- 
fusion and  danger,  having  much  disturbance  amongst 
yourselves,  and  no  security  from  the  Indians,  they  desire 
therefore  in  several  respects  to  afford  both  advice  and 
help;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  patent  granted 
to  New  Plymouth,  they  find  Roade  Island  upon  which 
your  plantations  are  settled,  to  fall  within  thefr  line  and 
bounds,  which  the  honorable  Committee  of  Parliament 
think  not  fit  to  streighten  or  infringe,  nor  may  we :  if 
therefore  yourselves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  most,  and 
most  considerable  part  of  them,  upon  a  due  consideration 
of  Plymouth  patent  and  right,  acknowledge  yourselves 
within  that  jurisdiction,  we  shall  consider  and  advise  how 
you  may  be  accepted  upon  just  terms,  and  with  tender 
respects  to  your  conveniency ;  and  shall  afiford  you  the 
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same  advice,  protection,  and  help,  which  other  plantations 
within  the  United  Colonies  enjoy,  which  we  hope  in  sun- 
dry respects  may  tend  to  your  comfort  and  safety.' 

Had  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  acceeded  to  this  propo- 
sition, and  united  itself  with  Plymouth,  it    might  have 
been  followed  by  consequences  having  a  powerful  influ- 
ence  not  only  upon  their  own,  but  upon  the  destinies  of 
New  England.      The  feeble  settlements  at  Providence, 
Patuiet,  and  Warwick,  could  not  have  been  sustained  as 
independent   jurisdictions ;    eventually  they  also  would 
have  sought  a  union  with  Plymouth  ;  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard  would  have  pursued  the 
same  course ;  with  such  an  accession  of  territory,  and 
with  so  much  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  Ply- 
mouth would  have  remained  a  separate  government,  and 
eventually  would  have  become  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  ;    a  state  distinguished  for  striking  peculiarities ; 
dividing  in  portions  nearly  alike,  unequalled  advantages 
for  the  successful   prosecution  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  manufactures,  the  great  departments  of 
human  exertion  and  industry  ;  with  a  population  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  of  independent  farmers,  skilful  artisans, 
and  enterprising  sailors,  presenting  by  strong  analogies 
and  resemblances,  an  epitome  of  England. 

A  representation  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  was  pre- 
sented by  their  Commissioners  proposing  some  alterations 
in,  and  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  the  just  construction 
of  the  articles  of  confederation. 

They  propose  that  the  word  safety  in  the  second  arti- 
cle, should  be  construed  to  mean,  <  safety  only  from  an 
enemy,  not  from  common  providences  as  famine,  pesti- 
lence, same  of  common  welfare.' 

^  2.  The  scope  of  the  eighth  article  to  Extend  only  to 
causes  which  concern  divers  of  the  colonies,  (not  any 
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one  in  itself,)  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  colonies  and 
some  neighbor  plantations  not  within  the  confederation, 
and  by  Indians  to  be  meant  Indian  strangers  or  such 
neighbor  Indians  as  are  not  in  subjection  to*  the,  dLC,  the 
government  of  the  colonies. 

*  3.  Commissioners  not  to  have  power  to  appoint  officers 
to  carry  their  orders  into  effect,  but  the  same  be  executed 
by  the  officers  of  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  concerned 
therein,'  if  such  jurisdiction  shall  not  submit  and  perform, 
after  a  due  admonition  then  to  be  responsible  to  the  rest 
of  the  colonies  for  breach  of  league  and  covenant,  and  to 
be  declared  what  further  power  the  Commissioners  have 
in  such  cases,  or  what  will  be  fit  to  be  done  in  case  any 
colony  sheuld  change  their  religion  professed,  <&c. 

*  4.  When  a  reference  in  case  of  disagreement  is  to  be 
made  to  the  four  General  Courts,  to  p'rovide  that  the  assent 
of  three  shall  be  sufficient  to  bind  the  whole. 

*  5.  Triennial  instead  of  annual  meetings,  were  pro* 
posed. 

•  *  6.  As  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  Massachu- 
setts was  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one  of  any  of  the  other 
colonies,  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
Commissioners  to  three,  and  if  any  colony  would  bear  the 
same  proportion  of  expense,  the  number  of  their  Com- 
missioners also  to  be  increased  to  three. 

'  7.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Commissioners  that  some 
more  equal  mode  of  apportioning  expenses  be  devised. 

'  Whereas  there  be  divers  orders  made  by  the  Commis* 
sioners,  (as  about  admission  of  Church  members,  main- 
tenance of  scholars  at  Cambridge,  about  a  general  trade^ 
&c,  as  in  the  book  of  records  pf  the  Commissioners'  Acts^ 
do  more  fully  appear,  all  which  orders  are  only  by  way 
of  advice  to  the  General  Courts  of  the  several  colonies, 
yet  forasmuch  as  orders  by  way  of  advice  are  in  some 
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introduction  to  orders  where  the  advice  is  not  followed,  it 
is  to  be  propounded  if  it  were  not  seasonable  to  be  de- 
clared, that  in  such  cases  if  aoy  of  the  colonies  shall  not 
think  fit  to  follow  such  advice,  the  same  not  to  be  ac- 
counted, any  offence  or  breach  of  any  article  of  our  con- 
federation, or  to  give  power  or  occasion  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  proceed  to  any  act  of  authority  in  such 
case.' 

The  committee  of  Massachusetts  then  go  into  a  long 
argument  to  convince  the  Commissioners  of  the  impro- 
priety of  compelling  Springfield  to  pay  any  contribution 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  fort  at  Saybrook. 

*  1.  The  Commissioners  in  their  reply  disclaim  any 
power  under  the  words  "  safety  and  welfare,"  of  making 
any  orders  or  laws  in  cases  of  famine  and  pestilence. 

'2.  They  appear  to  agree  with  the  committee  in  their 
construction  of  the  eighth  article  of  confederation. 

'  3.  Though  the  Commissioners  consider  and  order  in 
the  public  concernments  of  the  colonies  within  the  com- 
pass of  their  trust  and  power  contained  in  the  articles  as 
in  all  treaties  concerning  peace  and  war,  sending  messen- 
gers, appointing  gener&ls  and  other  ofiicers  for  war,  when 
ail  the  colonies  are  interested,  appointing  numbers  of 
men,  ordering  provision  and  charges  necessary  for  the 
service,  giving  commission,  taking  accounts  concerning 
offenders,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  which  are  the 
proper  concomitants  or  consequents  of  such  a  confedera- 
tion, yet  the  execution  to  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  wherein 
the  commissioners  sit,  or  where  the  offender  is  or  may  be 
found,  and  to  the  magistrates  and  other  inferior  oflScers 
but  so  that  if  the  magistrates  or  the  officers  do  deny  or 
delay  execution  in  any  case  proper  to  the  Commissioners' 
cognizance,  and  wherein  the  other  colonies  are*interested 
and  many  suffer  such  jurisdiction  to  be  responsible  for 
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breach  of  covenant ;  but  what  shall  be  done  in  such  case, 
or  in  case  any  colony  shall  change  their  religion  pro- 
fessed, they  conceive  cannot  be  now  so  well  resolved,  as 
when  the  case  in  the  compass  and  with  all  circumstances 
shall  be  considered.' 

'  4.  The  Commissioners  approved  the  project  of  making 
the  General  Courts  of  three  colonies  competent  to  certain 
decisions  instead  of  requiring  the  whole.  Of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  propositions  of  Massachusetts  for  changing 
the  compact  they  disapprove.' 

With  respect  to  the  contribution  imposed  on  Spring- 
jBeld  the  Commissioners  seem  to  adhere  to  their  former 
opinions. 
<*  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  last  wills  and 

testaments  of  persons  deceased  in  any  one  of  the  colonies, 
and  there  approved  and  allowed,  should  be  authoritative 
in  the  other  colonies,  and  so  of  administrations*. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was 
holden  at  Boston,  July  23,  1649. 

The  Commissioners  of  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  Mr 
Bradstreet  from  Massachusetts,  and  Mr  Hopkins  from  Con- 
necticut, were  rechosen ;  Thomas  Dudley  supplied  the 
place  of  Mr  Endicott,  and  Thomas  Wells  that  of  Roger 
Ludlow. 

Thomas  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

Massachusetts,  in  order  to  retaliate  the  duties  imposed 

on  Springfield,  ordered  duties  to  be  imposed  on  all  furs, 
corn-meal,  and  biscuit  coming  within  their  jurisdiction 
from  the  other  confederated  colonies. 
'  '  Upon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  formerly  propounded  and  now 
again  rencrwed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately  belonging 
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to  Pomham  and  Saconoco,  two  Indian  sagamores,  who 
had  submitted  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts government,  upon  part  of  which  land  some  Eng- 
lish, (besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  Anno.  1643,  were 
planted  and  settled  ;  the  Commissioners  for  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  remeitibering  and  duly  considering  what 
had  passed  in  Anno.  1643,  and  in  Anno.  1646,  did  and  do  ' 
still  conceive  that  the  Commissioners  for  Plymouth  did 
consent  and  agree  that  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  though 
it  fall  within  Plymouth  bounds,  should  be  and  from  thence 
forward  acknowledged  as  a  part  and  under  the  Massachu- 
setts jurisdiction ;  nor  doth  it  yet  appear  that  Plymouth, 
when  those  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  Anno.  1643, 
were  read  in  the  General  Court,  did  protest  and  doth  de- 
cUie  against  it,  that  the  Massachusetts  might  have  con- 
sidered their  way  before  they  expended  so  much  charge 
in  Samuel  Gorton's  business  ;  but  what  direction,  council 
and  order  Plymouth  Commissioners  had  from  their  Gene- 
ral Court  so  to  do,  we  understand  not ;  and  what  power 
any  of  the  Commissioners  have  to  resign  or  pass  over  any 
tract  of  land  within  their  patent  to  another  jurisdiction, 
without  consent  and  express  license  from  the  General 
Court  interested  and  concer^d  therein,  is  of  weighty 
consideration  to  all  the  colonies ;  they  therefore  advise 
and  desire  that  by  a  neighborly  and  friendly  treaty  a  due 
consideration  may  be  had,  and  a  course  settled,  both  about 
the  charges  expended,  and  how  Pomham  and  Saconoco 
with  their  people  may  be  governed  and  protected.' 

^  Mr  Dudley  one  of  Commissioners  for  the  Massachu- 
setts, and  president  for  this  meeting,  being  lately  fallen 
sick  and  unable  to  attend  the  present  occasion  in  hand  ; 
the  other  Commissioner  for  the  Massachusetts  declared 
himself  unsatisfied  with  this  return  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  as  seeming  to  detract 
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from  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  case  in 
Anno.  1643,  and  in  Anno.  1646,  where  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion seem  to  be  granted  and  adjudged  to  the  government 
of  the  Massachusetts^  and  the  way  propounded  not  likely 
to  issue  the  present  difference,  there  having  been  trial 
formerly  made  thereof,  but  without  effect.  The  like  un^* 
satisfiedness  he  expressed  in  the  last  answer  or  reply  of 
the  Commissioners  for  Connecticut,  but  for  the  reason 
before  mentioned  and  present  straights  of  times,  defers 
replying  to  some  other  opportunity.' 

^  The  Commissioners  for  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
who  were  present  in  the  former  agitations,  conceive  that 
they  have  retracted  nothing  in  any  respect  from  what  they 
did  in  Anno.  1643,  and  in  Anno.  1646,  and  therein  refer 
to  an  indifferent  and  due  consideration  of  those  passages, 
and  what  is  now  declared.  But  they  profess  they  never 
thought  themselves  interested  in  the  question  betwixt  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  unless  as  Witnesses  in  both 
those  years,  they,  being  neither  concerned  in  Samuel 
Gorton's  business,  or  in  the  triict  of  land  in  question,  but 
concurred  in  what  was  just  and  warrantable,  that  a  due 
peace  might  be  settled  for  the  comfort  of  all  the  colo- 
nies.' Jl^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  at  New  Haven  ih 
1651,  the  following  letter  was  presented  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Warwick. 

^  May  it  please  this  honored  committee  to  take  know- 
ledge that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  Sowamett  alias  Warwick, 
having  undergone  divers  o]ppressions  and  wrongs  amount- 
ing to  a  great  damage  since  we  first  possessed  this  place, 
.  being  forced  thereby  to  seek  to  that  honorable  State  of 
Old  England  for  relief,  which  did  inevitably  draw  great 
charge  upon  us  to  the  further  impairing  of  our  estates, 
and  finding  favor  for  redress,  we  were  willing  to  waive 
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for  that  time,  (in  regard  to  the  great  troubles  and  employ- 
ment that  then  lay  on  that  State,)  all  other  losses  and 
wrongs  we  then  underwent,  so  that  we  might  be  replanted 
in  and  upon  that  our  purchased  possession,  and  enjoy  it 
peaceably  fur  time  to  come,  without  disturbance  or  moles- 
tation by  those  from  whom  we  had  formerly  suffered ;  but 
since  our  gracious  grant  from  the  honorable  Parliament, 
in  replanting  of  us  in  this  place  we  have  been,  and  daily 
are  pressed  with  intolerable  grievances  to  the  eating  up 
of  our  labors  and  wasting  of  our  estates,  making  our  lives 
together  with  our  wives  and  children  bitter  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  insomuch  that  groaning  under  our  burthens,  we 
are  constrained  to  make  our  addresses  to  that  honorable 
Parliament  and  State  once  again  to  make  our  just  com- 
plaint against  our  causeless  molestors,  who,  by  themselves 
and  their  agents,  are  the  only  cause  of  this  our  reuttering 
of  our  distressed  condition. 

^  May  it  please,  therefore,  this  honored  assembly,  to  take 
notice  of  this  our  solemn  intelligence  given  unto  you  as 
the  most  public  authorized  society  appertaining  unto  and 
instituted  in  the  United  Colonies,  whom  our  complaints  do 
concern,  that  we  ore  now  preparing  ourselves  with  all 
convenient  speed  for  old  England,  to  make  our  grievances 
known  again  to  that  State,  which  fall  upon  us  by  reason 
that  the  order  of  Parliament  of  England  concerning  us 
bath  not  been  observed,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  our  granted 
privileges  permitted  to  us ;  that  we  are  as  it  were  bought 
and  sold  from  one  patent  and  jurisdiction,  to  another.' 

The  commissioners  again  met  at  Hartford,  September 
5th,  1650.  JSimon  Bradstreet  and  Captain  William  Haw- 
thorne from  Massachusetts;  Thomas  Prence  and  John 
Browne  from  Plymouth ;  Edward  Hopkins  and  John 
Haynes  from  Connecticut ;  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Ste- 
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phen  Goodyere  from  New  Haven.      Edward  Ijopkins  o^ 
Connecticut  was  chosen  president. 

Connecticut  was  permitted  to  receive  East  Hampton 
upon  Long  Island  into  its  jurisdiction,  ^  if  they  submit.' 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was 
holden  at  New  Haven,  September  4th,  1651. 

The  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven, 
Mr  Browne  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr  Hopkins  of  Connecticut, 
were  rechosen.  Timothy  Hatherly  supplied  the  place  of 
Governor  Prence,  and  Roger  Ludlow  that  of  Governor 
Haynes.  Theophiius  Eaton  of  Ne^y  Haven,  was  chosen 
president. 

The  Commissioners  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
Coddington,  then  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

*SiR, —  We  are  informed  that  it  hath  pleased  the  Par- 
liament or  Council  of  State,  to  commit  the  public  trust  of 
government  in  the  island  unto  your  hands,  wherein  've 
cannot  but  desire  that  truth  and  righteousness  may  so 
flourish,  that  the  gospel  professed  by  the  English  in  this 
wilderness  may  not  be  brought  under  any  just  reproach. 
It  is  presented  to  us,  that  some  notorious  delinquents  who 
are  liable  to  highest  censures,  making  escape  out  of  several 
of  the  colonies,  repair  to  your  island  as  to  a  city  of  refuge^ 
hoping  thereby  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  justice,  and  we  may 
well  expect  offenders  in  like  and  other  kind  will  be  easily 
apprehensive  of  their  advantages  and  improve  them  for 
the  future,  if  such  door  be  open,  which  occasioneth  us  to 
direct  these  few  lines  to  yourself,  and  desire  to  receive 
information  from  you  and  from  your  council,  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  forementioned  cases,  or  when  any  fugitives 
out  of  any  of  the  English  United  Colonies  shall  hereafter 
seek  shelter  there  :  Whether  upon  certificate  from  some 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  several  jurisdictions  where  the 
offences  committed  may  be  best  understood,  and  receive 
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its  due  censure,  you  will  deliver  up  and  return  such 
delinquents  and  fugitives  to  be  proceeded  with  in  their 
proper  place,  according  to  their  demerits,  as  the  colonies 
upon  due  consideration  for  the  promoting  of  justice  and 
righteousness  find  cause  t6  do  amongst  themselves,  or 
whether  you  intend  to  receive  and  keep  such  under  your 
protection,  until  they  be  pursued  and  impleaded  in  your 
courts,  and  the  respective  cases  there  issued,  as  we  hear 
hath  been  sometimes  pretended,  which  we  judge  very 
obstructive  to  the  ways  of  justice.  We  shall  add  no  more 
but  our  due  respects  to  yourself,  and  so  rest 

'  Your  very  loving  friends.' 

Mr  Dunster  the  President,  and  the  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  state  of  the  College  buildings,  the  Commissioners 
replied,  and  close  with  saying,  '  The  Commissioners  will 
propound  to,  and  improve  their  several  interests  in  the 
colonies,  that  by  pecks,  half-bushels,  and  bushels  of  wheat, 
according  as  men  are  free  and  able,  the  College  may  have 
some  considerable  yearly  help  towards  their  occasions, 
and  herein  if  the  Massachusetts  please  to  give  a  leading 
example  the  rest  may  probably  the  more  readily  follow.' 

A  communication  was  received  from  John  Green,  Jr, 
town-clerk  of  Warwick,  in  behalf  of  that  town,  reciting 
the  various  abuses  which  they  had  received  from  Kjassa- 
chusetts,  and  expressing  an  intention  of  appealing  to 
Parliament ;  the  people  of  Warwick  complain  that  *  they 
were  bought  and  sold  from  one  patent  and  jurisdiction  to 
another;'  of  warrants  summoning  them  to  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts  executed  by  the  officers  of  that  colony ; 
of  the  Indians  counselled  by  evil-minded  English,  killing 
their  cattle,  offering  violence  to  their  families,  and  the 
last,  of  vilifying  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  claiming 
justification  under  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  of  pre- 
ventJDg  their  commerce,  and  holding  their  estates. 
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Massachusetts  by  her  Commissioners  replied  that  the 
lands  of  Warwick  had  been  voluntarily  ceded  byJthe 
Indian  sachems  who  were  the  original  proprietors  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  ;  that  Plymouth  who  had 
claimed  an  interest  therein,  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
it  to  Massachusetts,  who  thus  became  possessed  both  of 
the  Enirlish  and  Indian  title ;  that  the  seizure  of  Gorton, 
who  was  a  trespasser,  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
confederated  colonics  ;  but  that  Gorton  and  his  company 
had  been  permitted  to  reside  on  those  lands  without  mo- 
lestation, notwithstanding  the  repeated  complaints  loth  of 
En*];lish  and  Indians  ;  *  the  inhabitants  of  Warwick  never 
exhibited  any  complaints  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  any  wrongs  or  injuries  done  them  by  English 
and  Indians  there,  which  had  they  done,  they  should  have 
received  equal  justice  with  any  other.' 

*  And  when  there  arose  a  difference  betwixt  the  Massa- 
chusetts  and  Plymouth  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
aforesaid  place,  the  government  of  Plymouth  not  allowing 
of  what  their  Commissioners  had   done  therein  ;  though 
'  '  for  a  long  time  they  had  been  silent,  the  Commissioners  of 

Massachusetts  referred  the  determination  of  that  difference 
to  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners  at  Boston,  in  Anno  1649, 
who  advised  to  issue  the  same,  by  hearing  a  neighborly 
treaty  betwixt  the  two  jurisdictions  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth,  whereupon  the  General  Court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts sent  two  deputies  to  the  General  Court  of  Ply- 
mouth, with  Commissioners  and  instructions  to  resign  and 
submit  the  aforesaid  lands  and  persons  residing  therein, 
to  the  government  of  Plymouth,  they  only  promising  to 
do  equal  justice  both  to  English  and  Indians  there, 
according  to  our  engagements,  but  the  government  of 
Plymouth  chose  rather  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  aforesaid 
resignation  of  their  Commissioners,  which  accordingly 
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was  done  by  an  authentic  writing   signed   by  the  gov- 
ernor, &c.' 

The  court  of  Massachusetts  finding  Gorton  still  refrac- 
tory, '  desired  the  advice  of  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners 
at  Hartford  in  Anno  1650,'  and  on  grounds  of  expediency 
were  again  advised  by  them  to  resign  these  lands  to  Ply- 
mouth. Massachusetts  again  tendered  a  resignation  of 
the  lands,  which  Plymouth  again  refused ;  out  of  their 
own  stock  they  had  supplied  a  considerable  quantity  of 
corn  to  the  Indians  living  there,  to  replace  their  corn 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Gorton's  cattle.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  conclude  their  declaration 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  support  and  aid  which 
they  might  expect  to  receive  from  the  other  confederated 
colonies  should  Gorton  still  prove  refractory  and  resist. 

The  Commissioners  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
after  reciting  the  various  proceedings  respecting  these 
lands,  conclude  their  declaration  by  saying  :  ^  the  Com- 
missioners, therefore,  fearing  some  inconvenience,  would 
provide  remedy,  but  know  not  what  to  add  to  the  advice 
given  in  Anno  1650,  concerning  trespasses,  but  that 
which  is  proved  to  be  recovered  if  no  other  means  will 
serve  by  legal  force ;  but  with  as  much  moderation  as  may 
be,  lest,  from  a  course  of  continued  offences,  further 
quarrels  and  acts  of  hostility  should  spring  and  grow  be- 
twixt the  inhabitants  of  Warwick  and  their  aforemen- 
tioned neighbors.' 

The  Commissioners  of  Plymouth  appear  to  have  been 
much  at  variance  with  their  brethren  of  Massachusetts  in 
their  declaration,  and  rather  inclined  to  favor  Gorton. 
They  say,  '  taking  knowledge  of  the  long  declaration  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  collected  out  of  pieces 
of  passage^  of  many  years,  and  being  unsatisfied  there- 
with, thought  meet  to  declare  themselves  that  what  was 
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done  by  Mr  Winslow  and  Mr  Collier,  the  Commissioners 
of  Plymouth  in  Anno  1643,  concerning  the  resignation 
up  of  any  lands  which  Plymouth  had  interest  in,  was  not 
Qt  all  in  their  power  to  resign  up  any  part  of  Plymouth's 
jurisdiction  to  the  Massachusetts.  Neither  could  the 
Massachusetts  receive  any  such  resignation  without  being 
injurious  to  the  third  and  sixth  articles  of  con  ederation, 
(if  any  had  been  made.)  And  Mr  Winslow  and  Mr 
Collier  have  several  times  publicly  denied  that  they  either 
did  or  intended  to  resign  any  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  to  the  Massachusetts,  and  by  what  right  of  au- 
thority the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  to  send 
for  Samuel  Gorton,  inhabiting  so  far  out  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion we  understand  not,  and  how  just  their  censure  was 
we  know  not,  or  what  part  of  censure  they  have  sus- 
pended, and  upon  what  grounds  we  apprehend  not;  and 
concerning  any  reference  put  to  the  determination  of  the 
rest  of  the  Commissioners  at  Boston  in  Anno  1649,  the 
Conmissioners  of  Plymouth  referred  none,  and  what  au- 
thentic writing  the  governor  of  Plymouth  signed,  the  Mas- 
fsachusetts  Commissioners  do  not  show,  but  if  they  mean  a 
writing  signed  by  the  governor  of  Plymouth  and  some  par- 
ticular persons  joining  with  him,  bearing  date  the  7th 
of  June,  1650,  we,  the  Commissioners  of  Plyfnouth  for 
oar  particular  persons,  cannot  own  it,  having  protest- 
ed against  it  in  the  court  of  Plymouth,  as  being  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  order  of  the  honorable  committee 
of  the  parlinment  of  England,  and  contrary  to  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies.' 

^  And  whereas  we  are  informed  that  the  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  lately  sent  out  several  summons  or  war- 
rants to  several  persons  inhabiting  Warwick,  alias  Sho- 
wamet  and  Patuxet,  and  have  made  seizure  upon  some  of 
their  estates,  we  do  hereby  protest  against  such  proceed- 
ings, if  any  such  be.' 
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It  might  have  been,  that  Plymouth,  indiflerent  at  first, 
tnade  but  slight  objection  to  the  assumption  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  Showamct  or  Warwick  by  Massachusetts,  bat  as 
that  tract  became  more  valuable  by  improvement,  Ply- 
mouth might  have  become  unwilling  to  renounce  any  pos- 
sible title,  although  there  might  not  have  been  much 
confidence  in  its  legality. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  Boston  in  May,  1653 ;  present, 
John  Endicott,  William  Hathorne,  from  Massachusetts; 
William  Bradford,  John  Browne,  from  Plymouth  ;  Roger 
Ludlow,  John  Cullick,  from  Connecticut;  Theophilua 
Eaton,  John  Astwood,  from  New  Haven. 

John  Endicott  was  chosen  President. 

In  expectation  of  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  five  hundred  soldiers,  to  be  apportioned  as  follows  — 

Massachusetts,  -  -  333 

Plymouth,  -  -  -         60 

Connecticut,  -  -  66         • 

New  Haven,      -  r  -         42 

Major  General  Daniel  Dennison  was  appointed  com- 
mander. 

*  The  Commissioners  being  informed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion in  England,'  had^sent  over  arms  and  ammunition, 
ordered  the  same  to  be  divided  according  to  the  value  as 
estimated  in  money. 


To  Massachusetts, 

-     £232     8 

3 

Plymouth, 

-     43     6 

3 

Connecticut, 

45     5 

2 

New  Haven, 

-     37  13 

0 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Boston  in  the  same  month 
in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  some  of  the  Commis- 
sions. 
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Simon  Bradstreet  took  the  place  of  Governor  Endicott. 

The  others  remained. 

Mr  Bradstreet  was  chosen  president. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  at  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1653,  present, —  Simon  Bradstreet,  William  Ha- 
thorne,  from  Massachusetts  ;  Thomas  Prence,  John 
Browne,  from  Plymouth ;  Roger  Ludlow,  John  Cullick, 
from  Connecticut ;  Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Astwood,  from 
New  Haven. 

Simon  Bradstreet,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. 

A  communication  was  submitted  from  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  they  made  some  question  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  bind  the  colonies 
to  support  an  offensive  war. 

*  The  Commissioners  from  the  other  colonies  signed  a 
special  declaration,  (Sept.  2,)  in  which  they  impugn  the 
doctrines  of  Massachusetts,  as '  tending  to  break  the  con- 
federation; for  they  conceive  that  neither  colonies  nor 
Commissioners  will  find  encouragemnt  to  bear  such 
charges,  and  make  such  journeys  upon  such  uncertain  and 
unsatisfying  terms.' 

On  the  sixth,  a  more  explicit  declaration  was  received 
from  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  they 
denied  that  '  the  several  jurisdictions  arc  subordinate  or 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  and  there- 
fore not  bound  in /oro  dvili  to  their  determinations,  nor 
act  according  to  their  judgments  in  making  offensive  war, 
leagues  or  aids  because  potestaa  belligerendi  aut  pacta 
aanctiendia  salva  majestate  Imperii  eripi  nequet ;  not- 
withstanding if  their  judgment  and  determination  be  just 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  we  do  acknowledge  the 
colonies  to  be  bound  to  act  accordingly  ;  not  only  in /oro 
conacientuBf  because  their  determinations  are  just ;  but  in 
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« 

J'oro  citnii,  because  of  the  contract  and  league  between 
the  confederates,  although  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners.' 

This  was  a  difficult  question  —  ^  To  whom  could  the 
power  be  given  to  interpret  the  will  of  God  ? ' 

The  Commissioners  of  the  three  smaller  colonies  re- 
plied on  the  same  day.  They  recurred  to  that  article  of  the 
confederation  by  which  six  out  of  the  eight  Commission- 
ers '  should  have  full  power  to  hear,  examine,  weigh,  and 
determine  all  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  leagues,  aids  pro- 
per to  the  confederation,  &c.'  They  continue,  *lhe 
power  of  determining  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Commis- 
sioners without  violation  of  the  covenant ;  they  have  no 
power  to  make  new  articles,  nor  may  act  as  Commission- 
ers if  the  former  be  broken,  but  shall  acquaint  their  seve- 
ral respective  General  Courts  with  the  final  conclusion  of 
this  colony,  dated  and  received  this  day,  and  leave  it  to 
their  consideration ;  propounding  only  to  yours  whether 
it  will  not  be  a  great  sin  against  God,  and  very  scanda* 
lous,  and  a  consideration  five  years  under  deliberation  in 
New  England,  and  since  continued  ten  years  without 
inconvenience ;  nay  with  a  blessing,  a  confederation 
wherein  every  article  and  every  clause  in  every  article 
was  considered  and  weighed  not  only  by  a  committee 
from  the  four  jurisdictions,  but  by  the  whole  General 
Court  then  sitting ;  a  confederation,  for  which  prayer  was 
put  up  while  it  was  under  treaty,  and  public  thanks  re- 
turned when  it  was  finished,  should  by  this  court  be  first 
disturbed,  and  a  strained  interpretation  as  if  the  articles 
gave  no  power  to  the  Commissioners  to  act  in  offensive 
wars,  leagues,  aids,  ct  cetera.  They  must  meet  only  to 
give  advice ;  which  any  of  the  several  jurisdictions  may 
take  or  leave,  as  themselves  see  cause,  and  so  make  all 
void,  that  because  the  majesty  or  honor  of  government 
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cannot  be  preserved,  if  the  power  of  making  war  and  set- 
tling be  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  chosen 
generally  out  of,  and  by  the  freemen  of  the  four  colonies, 
which  by  the  confederation  are  made  and  ordered  to  con- 
tinue, and  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  who  by  the  covenant  and  league,  sol- 
emnly, seriously,  and  religiously  made,  must  necessarily 
break  and  be  dissolved  ;  but  whether  this  violation  pro- 
ceed from  some  unwarrantable  scruple  of  conscience,  or 
from  some  other  engagement  of  spirit,  the  Massachusetts 
neither  express,  nor  will  the  Commissioners  determine, 
but  leave  it  to  the  wise  and  righteous  God  who  is  only 
Lord  of  the  consciences  and  spirits  of  men.' 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  addressed  another 
cooimunication  to  the  Commissioners,  in  which  they  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  violating  the  articles,  but  assert 
their  object  was  solely  to  have  the  Commissioners  explain 
or  construe  the  articles,  but  as  they  had  denied  that  they 
had  the  power  so  to  do,  they  should  refer  the  question  to 
the  several  General  Courts;. they  disclaim  any  intention 
to  deny  to  the  Commissioners  the  power  ^  to  hear,  weigh, 
examine,  and  determine  all  affairs  of  peace,  war,  leagues, 
aids,  &c,  proper  to  the  confederation.'  *  Neither  (say  they) 
did  we  ever  imagine,  and  therefore  wonder  it  should  at  least 
seemingly  be  imposed  upon  us,  that  any  one  colony  or 
General  Court  alone  had  power  to  act  for  the  rest ;  or 
that  we  do  affirm  the  Commissioners  must  meet  only  to 
give  advice,  which  the  several  jurisdictions  may  take  or 
leave,  as  themselves  see  cause,  and  so  make  all  void  ;  have 
we  not  in  terms  acknowledged  ourselves  bound  to  act 
according  to  their  just  determination  before  God  and  man 
by  virtue  of  our  confederacy,  though  not  by  any  other 
authority  ?  What  bounds  would  you  lay  upon  us  ?  Can 
we  be  imagined  to  be  obliged  to  act  the  determinations 
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of  more  than  eight  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  gentlemen  in 
all  the  colonies,  were  we  not  bound  by  our  confederat^ion  ^ 
We  may,  therefore,  with  less  offence,  challenge  and  assert 
our  own  interest,  because  we  are  ready  to  give  others 
their  due ;  neither  is  it  a  point  of  majesty  or  honor  we 
labor  for,  but  an  essential  part  of  that  entire  government 
which  is  reserved  to  either  colony  in  the  articles,  before 
the  very  office,  much  more  the  power  of  Commissioners, 
be  provided,  for  which  being  preserved  to  us  inviolable, 
we  shall  be  far  from  -opposing  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  do  acknowledge  ourselves  bound  to  assert  and 
defend  the  same,  but  if  our  own  rights  are  invaded,  we 
shall  be  thereby  disenabled  from  maintaining  either, 
though  we  desire  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  infringing 
them  ;  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  the  cause 
of  this  contest  between  the  court  and  yourselves,  we  shall 
challenge  the  like  liberty  with  the  Commissioners,  and 
leave  it  to  the  Lord,  the  judge  of  the  spirits  of  all  men.' 

The  Commissioners  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Massachusetts,  in  their  answer  maintain  again  tlie  truth 
of  their  construction  of  their  powers  under  the  articles 
of  confederation,  and  conclude  — '  we  have  sufficiently 
expressed  our  apprehensions,  and  shall  only  add  that  when 
any  authority  imposeth  penalties  in  cases  wherein  the 
subject  cannot  according  to  God  obey,  guilt  will  be 
charged  ;  Joab  sinned  in  obeying  in  the  death  of  Uriah, 
and  David  had  sinned,  and  he  punished  Joab  for  disobe- 
dience to  such  a  command.  As  no  colony  hath  power  to 
act  for  the  rest,  so  no  one  colony  within  the  covenant  of 
confederation  may  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  reject  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners  not  manifestly  unjust.  * 
That  peculiar  jurisdiction  which  the  articles  reserve  to 
each  colony,  the  Commissioners  never  questioned,  nor 
thej  hope  diall  ever  have  any  thought  in  the  least  to 
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encroach  upon;  but  wherein  that  consists,  yourselves 
expressed  in  your  propositions,  1648,  before  mentioned,  and 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  passages  in  other  articles 
compared  with  the  eleventh,  you  may  possibly  receive 
further  light.' 

^  To  conclude,  we  may  safely  (to  say  no  more)  protest 
our  own  readiness  to  preserve  the  articles  in  their  full 
strength,  and  to  attend  our  duty  in  the  present  meeting, 
'  obstructions  cast  in  by  this  Court  being  duly  removed ;  if 
you  therefore  please  to  express  your  resolutions  to  continue 
the  just  power  of  the  Commissioners  according  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  articles,  as  till  this  year  ever  intended 
and  understood  both  by  yourselves,  and  by  all  the  other 
till  any  other  articles,  explanation,  or  provision  be  agreed 
by  the  four  General  Courts,  the  Commissioners  shall 
presently  cheerfully  proceed ;  if  not,  they  desire,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  they  desire  to  return  to  their  other 
occasions,  and  shall  close  with  your  close,  leaving  the 
whole  cause  to  the  wise  and  just  judge  who  knows  both 
our  several  aims^  and.  all  the  passages  betwixt  us  in  this 
dispute.' 

To  this  Massachusetts  returned  the  following  laconic 
answer.  ^  We  see  not  reason  to  protract  time  in  fruitless 
and  needless  returns,  we  shall  acquiesce  in  our  last  paper, 
and  commit  the  success  to  God.' 

Mr  Bradstreet  and  Mr  Hathorne,  the  two  Commissioners 
of  Massachusetts,  took  the  bold  step  of  publicly  dis- 
approving and  disavowing  the  opinions  of  their  General 
Court  in  the  following  paper,  which  they  both  signed. 

^Notwithstanding  what  formerly,  or  at  this  present 
meeting  hath  passed  betwixt  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  honored  Commissioners  of  the  other 
colonies,  as  relating  to  the  articles  of  confederation 
wherein  we  are  not  engaged,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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sessions  and  divers  times  since,  one  of  us,  so  now  again 
jointly  we  do  earnestly  desire  and  request  that  forthwith 
we  attend  the  occasions  of  the  colonies  according  to  the 
articles  of  confederation,  professing  ourselves  willing 
and  ready  to  act  therein,  according  to  our  best  light,  and 
the  commission  granted  by  our  Court ;  always  desiring 
and  (as  God  shall  help  us)  resolving  to  keep  ourselves 
free  from  having  any  share  in  the  breac  hof  the  solemn 
and  perpetual  confederation  which  manifestly  tendeth 
thereunto,  and  the  sad  consequences  thereof  that  may 
ensue.' 

September  9th,  1653. 

The  Commissioners  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
Massachusetts,  signed  a  declaration  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  abide  by  their  decision^. 

This  produced  a  semi-disavowal  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  imputation  of 
designing  to  violate  the  articles  of  confederation,  con- 
cluding with  a  declaration,  '  that  they  judged  and  granted 
that  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  so  far  as  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Commissioners  are  just  and  according  to 
God,  the  several  colonies  are  bound  before  Gpd  and  men 
to  act  accordingly,  and  that  they  sin  and  break  covenant 
if  they  do  not,  but  otherwise  we  judge  we  are  not  bound 
neither  before  God  nor  men.' 

This  drew  from  the  six  Commissioners  the  following 
answer. 

*  The  Commissioners  for  the  three  colonies  judged  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  by  their 
expressions  in  former  writings,  and  accordingly  returned 
answers  to  which  they  still  refer,  what  the  Court  doth  this 
day  declare,  the  Commissioners  so  far  accept,  that  they 
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purpose  presently  to  proceed,  referring  all  further  questions 
to  the  addresses  the  Massachusetts  shall  please  to  make 
to  the  other  General  Courts.' 

September  10th,  1653. 

This  disorganizing  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts arose  from  their  strong  dislike  to  a  war  with  the 
Dutch  and  Ninnigret,  one  of  the  Narragansett  sachems. 
Although  that  government  might  have  had  good  reasons 
for  their  dislike  to  engage  in  this  war,  yet  it  would  hardly 
justify  the  breach  of  faith  which  a  violation  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  would  have  involved. 

The  Commissioners  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of 
Massachusetts,  undertook*  to  make  hostile  preparations, 
and  required  the  several  colonies  to  raise  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  the  following  proportions,  namely,  Massa- 
chusetts, one  hundred  and  sixtysix,  Plymouth,  thirty, 
Connecticut,  thirtythree,  and  New  Haven,  twentyone. 
Mr  Bradstreet  entered  his  protest  against  this  measure. 
Massachusetts  was  still  refractory,  and  their  Council  sig- 
nified to  the  Commissioners  ^  that  not  seemg  sufficient 
grounds  either  from  any  obligation  of  the  English  towards 
the  Long  .  Islanders,  or  from  the^  usage  the  messengers 
received  from  the  Indians,  or  from  any  other  motive  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration,  or  from  all  of  them;  and 
therefore  .dare  not  exercise  our  authority  to  levy  force 
within  our  jurisdiction  to  undertake  a  present  war  against 
the  said  Ninnigret.' 

The  Commissioners  afler  voting  'that  they  had  just 
grounds  of  a  war  against  the  Dutch,'  signed  another 
declaration  against  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  they  conclude  as  follows.  '  But  the  Massachusetts 
refusing  to  act  as  by  a  writing  this  day  received  from  their 
Council  appeareth,  in  raising  men  to  be  sent  against  Nin- 
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nigret,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  according  to  a  clear  vote 
wherein  seven  of  the  Commissioners  did  fully  concur,  they 
apprehend  the  Massachusetts  have  actually  broken  their 
covenant,  but  what  damages  may  hereby  grow  to  the 
other  colonies,  they  leave  to  such  discoveries  as  the  wise 
God  shall  please  to  make,  and  to  the  consideration  of  tife 
several  General  Courts  therein  concerned ;  only  they  de- 
clare that  the  vote  concerning  the  justice  of  a  war  against 
the  Dutch  upon  the  grounds  herein  mentioned,  was  twice 
voted. 

« September  24tb,  1653.' 

Mr  Bradstreet  in  his  counter  declaration,  denies  the 
right  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  an  offensive  war,  ^  the 
colonies  are  not  bound  (says  Mr  Bradstreet)  to  act  in  any 
offensive  war  according  to  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
missioners, further  than  the  same  is  just  and  according  to 
God;'  and  again,  '  knowing  and  solemnly  professing  that 
according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  understanding,  it  is 
not  the  mind  of  our  Council  or  General  Court  to  oppose 
the  determination  of  the  Commissioners  further  than  they 
conceive  the  same  to  oppose  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  upon, 
this  account  I  earnestly  request  that  due  regard  mdy  be 
had  to  the  judgments  and  consciences  of  others  pious  and 
prudent,  that  are  so  deeply  concerned  herein,  and  that  in 
care  of  blood,  and  though  at  present  we  cannot  be  all 
like-minded,  that  yet  our  christian  moderation  may  appear 
as  in  other  respects,  so  especially  in  reference  to  an  offen- 
sive war  with  Indians  or  others,  till  the  mind  of  God  do 
more  fully  appear.  Remembering  it  will  be  no  grief  of 
heart  to  any  of  us  when  we  come  to  give  up  our  accounts, 
that  we  have  neither  shed  blood  causelessly,  nor  drawn 
others  to  do  it,  upon  the  grounds  not  clear  to  them,  how- 
ever possibly  satisfactory  to  yourselves.' 
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To  this  the  Commissioners  reply. 

*  The  Commissioners  as  one  man,  without  any  dissent^ 
have  formerly  fully  expressed  themselves  that  any  deter- 
mination of  theirs  manifestly  unjust  bindeth  not,  but  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts  refusing  to  raise  men  against 
Nitinigret,  allege  not,  much  less  prove,  that  any  part  of 
their  conclusions  is  unjust,  or  breaketh  any  rule  of  God, 
so  that  in  this  refusal  they  return  to  their  former  purposes 
and  resolutions,  that  the  Commissioners  should  only  act  as 
counsellors  to  advise,  and  the  General  Courts  may,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  will  attend  so  far  as  they  see  cause 
for  ^posestas  belli  gerendi  aut  pads  sanctiendee  salvo 
majestate  imperU  eripe  J^equit,  which  may  stand  with  a 
kingdom,  commonwealth,  or  with  the  Massachusetts  juris- 
diction uncombined,  but  not  as  they  stand  in  confederation 
with  the  other  colonies,  who  have  made  the  Commissioners 
their  repesentatives,  to  hear,  examine,  weigh  and  determine 
in  matters  of  war,  peace,  leagues,  aids,  &c,  as  by  the 
express  words  of  that  solemn  covenant  appears  ;  anc|  as  it 
can  be  no  grief  of  heart  to  spare  guiltless  blood,  so  it  is 
a  duty  to  require  the  blood,  of  innocents  who  depend  on 
us  for  safety ;  and  probably  suffer  for  their  faithfulness  to 
the  English,  as  being  their  tributa,ries  and  approved 
friends  so  murtherously  and  so  expressly  against  Ninni- 
gret's  covenant,  speed  to  recover  their  wives  and  children 
from  so  unjust  a  captivity,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  our 
nation,  and  secure  ourselves  and  friends  from  the  inso- 
lency  and  outrage  of  such  barbarous  and  bloody  men.' 

Mr  Bradstreet  also  dissented  from  all  the  other  Com- 
missioners, (including  his  colleague  Mr  Hathorne,)  as  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  still  dissatisfied, 
addressed  a  communication  to  that  of  Plymouth,  proposing 
four  queries. 
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^1.  Whether  the  reason  of  the  Commissioners  be  the 
reason  of  all  the  General  Courts. 

^  2.  Whether  notwithstanding  the  determinations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Courts  in  cases  of  greater  concern- 
ments ought  not  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their 
determination,  before  they  proceed  to  act. 

*  3.  Whether  it  can  consist  with  the  preservation  ofontire 
power  of  governments  reserved  to  the  several  jurisdictions 
that  the  judicial  or  authoritative  determination  of  peace 
and  war  should  be  in  the  hands  of  six  Commissioners,  who 
as  such  are  not  members  of  any  court,  and  may  probably 
be  no  members  of  a  dissenting  jurisdiction. 

'  4.  Whether  the  Commissioners  as  Commissioners  be 
subject  to  the  General  Courts  of  the  several  jurisdictions 
to  which  they  belong,  or  the  jurisdiction?  and  General 
Courts  be  subject  to  the  Commissioners.' 

They  conclude  the  communication  by  saying,  *  the 
articles  we  conceive  give  occasion  for  these  and  many 
other  questions  of  the  like  nature,  and  therefore  needs 
explanation  or  reconciliation  according  to  the  true  nature 
of  a  confederation  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  power 
of  governments  of  every  jurisdiction  ;  not  the  stating  of 
any  powers  in  Commissioners  otherwise  than  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  th^  end.  The  concordance  of  your 
answer  (in  these  par^Rilars)  with  our  apprehensions  will 
put  an  end  to  our  dilTerences  and  beget  a  right  under- 
standing between  us  ;  but  because  we  cannot  assure  our- 
selves thereof  in  every  particular,  and  being  seriously 
desirous  of  the  continuation  of  our  amity,  we  propose  to 
your  consideration  that  a  committee  be  chosen  by  each 
jurisdiction,  to  treat  and  agree  upon  such  explanation  or 
reconciliation  of  the  articles  of  confederation  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  our  true  meaning,  the  nature  of  confede- 
racy, and  the  power  and  authority  of  every  government ; 
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which  being  presented  to  the  several  General  Courts  may 
be  acknowledged,  ratified,  and  confirmed.' 

To  this  the  government  of  Plymouth  returned  the 
following  answer. 

*  Much  Honored  Friends, 

<  The  unexpected  and  less  welcome  intelligence  that  we 
received  upon  the  return  of  our  Commissioners  from  their 
last  and  most  uncomfortable  meeting,  hath  administered 
just  ground  to  us  to  let  you  understand  how  sadly  we 
resent,  and  how  deeply  we  are  affected  with  that  sad 
breach  of  the  confederation  on  your  part  acted,  especially 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  wherein  our  enemies  may  be  occa- 
sioned not  only  to  insult  over  us,  but  also  to  reproach  the 
name  of  God  and  his  ways,  which  we  profess,  which  upon 
whose  account  it  will  be  charged,  we  leave  to  considera- 
tion, and  pass  on  to  express  our  thoughts  in  answer  to 
yours  dated  the  13th  of  September,  1653,  which  after  due 
<!onsideration,  we  conceive  (reserving  due  respects  to 
yourselves  dissenting)  thai  the  articles  of  confederation 
are  so  full  and  plain  that  they  occasion  not  any  such 
queries  for  their  further  explanation  or  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee for  such  purpose,  it  seeming  unto  us  to  be  obvious 
to  any  impartial  eye  that  by  the  said  articles  the  Commis- 
sioners are  the  representatives  of  the  several  colonies,  and 
therefore  what  they  act  and  deterAne  according  to  that 
power  given  them  in  such  matters  as  are  expressly  in- 
cluded in  the  said  articles,  may  justly  be  interpreted  as 
the  sense,  reason,  and  determination  of  the  several  juxis- 
«  dictions  which  have  substituted  thereunto,  and  the  several 
colonies  may  and  ought  to  acquiesce  as  if  themselves  had 
done  it,  which  may  stand  without  prejudice  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  each  colony  entire  to  its  own  proper  jurisdiction  ; 
Commissioners  acting  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  several 
jurisdictions  in  their  places  not  intermeddling  in  the  afiairt 
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of^€JKih  Other  as  such,  which  is  duly  provided  for  in  the 
third  and  sixth  articles;  neither  will  it  allow  us  any  ab- 
surdity if  granted,  that  in  things  just  acted  by  the  Com* 
iQissioners  within  their  proper  sphere,  the  General  Courts, 
be  subject  unto  them,  and  yet  the  Commissioners  subject 
to  their  respective  General  Courts  in  any  mal-administra- 
tions  of  their  trusts  and  power  in  things  proved  un- 
doubtedly to  be  unjust,  where  the  rule  holds  true,  better 
obey  God  than  man,  whether  commissioners,  kings,  or 
courts,  for  all  which  in  other  societies,  parallel  cases  as 
you  very  well  know  may  be  produced.' 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  holden  at* 
Hartford,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1654  ;  present  Simon 
Bradstreet  and  Daniel  Dcnnison  from  Massachusetts ; 
Thomas  Prence  and  John  Browne  from  Plymouth  ;  John 
Mason  and  John  Webster  from  Connecticut;  Theophilus 
Eaton  and  Francis  Newman  from  New  Haven.  The- 
ophilus Eaton  was  chosen  president. 

Massachusetts  now  gave  up  the  controversy,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  renounced  their  former  construc- 
tion of  the  articles  of  confederation  in  a  writing  of  the 
following  tenor. 

*  To  the  intent  all  former  differences  and  offences  may 
be  i:rsued,  and  determined,  and  forgotten,  betwixt  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  rest  of  the  confederate  colonies,  we  do 
hereby  profess  it.  to  be  our  judgments,  and  do  believe  it 
to  be  the  judgment  of  our  General  Court,  that  the  Com- 
missioners, or  six  of  them,  have  power  according  to  the 
articles  to  determine  the  justice  of  all  wars,  &c.  That 
our  General  Court  hath  and  doth  recall  that  interpretation 
of  the  articles  which  they  sent  to  the  Commissioners  at 
Boston,  dated  2d  of  June,  1653,  as  it  appears  by  that 
interpretation  and  concession  of  our  Court  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  in  September  last ;  and  do  acknow- 
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ledge  themselves  bound  to  execute  the  determinationf  of 
the  Commissioners  according  to  the  literal  sense  and  true 
meaning  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  so  far  as  the 
said  determinations  are  in  themselves  just  and  according 

to  God.  .  Simon  Beadstrxet, 

DAMIEIi   DSMMISOir.' 

'September  11th,  1654. 

*  The  Commissioners  for  the  other  colonies  do  accept  of 
the  foregoing  writing  to  the  intents  and  purposes  therein 
expressed  ;  provided  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachu- 
setts at  their  next  meeting  do  certify  to  the  other  three 
General  Courts  their  consent  thereunto,  and  profess  to  act 

accordingly.  ,  Theophilub  Eatow,  PreMdent. 

'Thomas  Prencb, 
'JoHir  Browne, 
*JoHN  Mason, 
*JoHN  Webster, 
'Francis  Newman.' 

Considerable  warmth  had  been  excited  in  consequence 
of  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  by  Thomas  Baxter,  under  color  of  a  commission 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  vessel  belonged  to  Samuel  Mayo 
of  Barnstable,  and  was  while  under  the  command  of  John 
Dickinson,  (employed  in  conveying  the  goods  of  William 
Leverich,  the  minister  of  Sandwich,  who  was  about  com- 
mencing a  settlement  at  Oyster  Bay  on  Long  Island,) 
seized  at  Hampstead  harbor,  within  the  Dutch  juris- 
diction. 

The  Commissioners  despatched  Lieutenant  William 
Hudson  to  Rhode  Island  to  demand  satisfaction. 

Mr  Eastoh,  the  governor  of  Rhode  kland,  denied  any 
authority  in  Baxter  to  make  this  seizure,  and  the  owners 
•Dgaging  to  prosecute  the  ofTenderi  the  affair  subsided. 
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Th«  Commissioners  met  at  Hartford,  September  7th, 

1654.  as  has  been  already  stated. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  New  Haven,  September  6th, 

1655.  The  Com[nissioners  from  Massachusetts  wefe  re-  , 
appointed,  as  well  as  Mr  Browne,  Major  John  JMason,  and 

Mr  Eaton.  Captain  James  Cudworth  appeared  from  Ply- 
mouth in  the  room  of  Governor  Bradford.  John  Cjllich 
from  Connecticut  in  place  of  Mr  Webster,  and  William 
Leete  from  New  Haven  in  the  place  of  Mr  Astwood.  Mr 
Eaton  was  chosen  president. 
The    next   meeting  was  at  Plymouth,   September  4th, 

1656.  Mr  Bradstreet  and  General  Dennison  were  re- 
chosen  from  Massachusetts  ;  Governor  Bradford  and  Gov- 
ernor  Preoce  were  chosen  by  Plymouth  ;  John  Mason  and 
John  Talcott  by  Connecticut ;  Messrs  Leete  and  Eaton  by 
New  Haven.  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth  was  chosen 
president. 

The  Commissioners  addressed  an  affectionate  letter  to 
the  church  at  Hartford,  where  great  differences  had  arisen, 
advising  peace  and  mutual  forbearance. 

They  also  subscribed  the  following  declaration,  with  a 
view  to  call  forth  a  general  history  of  the  confederated  ^ 
colonies. 

^To  the  end  that. the  works  of  God  and  his  goodness 
which  hath  been  great  towards  his  people  in  their  first 
planting  of  this  desolate  wilderness  may  never  be  forgot- 
ten, but  to  be  kept  in  a  thankful  and  perpetual  remem- 
brance tojhe  praises  of  his  grace,  and  comfort  of  posterity, 
and  that  the  generations  to  come  may  truly  understand 
the  main  ends  and  aims  proposed  in  our  transmigration 
hither  from  our  dear  native  country,  apd  the  great  things 
that  God  hath  done  for  their  fathers,  we  thought  it  no  less 
than  our  duty  to  commend  it  to  the  several  General 
Courts,  that  they  would   please  to  appoint  some  meet 
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persons  in  each  jurisdiction  to  collect  the  special  and 
remarkable  passages  of  God^s  providence  towards  us,  since 
the  first  arrival  of  the  English  in  these  parts,  which  col- 
lections being  brou^^ht  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  Boston,  some  one  fitly  qualified  may  be 
appointed  and  desired  to  compose  the  same  into  a  history 
and  prepare  it  for  the  press.' 

Plymouth  had  been  settled  thirtysix,  Massachusetts 
twentysix,  ^and  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  less  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  passion  for  historical  immortality  was 
roused  ;  having  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  greatness  of 
the  end,  they  were  anxious  to  clear  the  commencement  of 
all  obscurity,  and  to  shew  posterity  ^  what  manner  of  men 
they  were,'  and  the  great  things  which  God  had  wrought 
for  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  Secretary  Morton 
compiled  the  '  Memorial,'  the  earliest  history  of  New 
England,  but  he  too  much  neglected  the  philosophy  of 
history,  for  the  relation  of  special  providences,  and  mi- 
raculous interpositions. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1657,  the  Commissioners  met 
at  Boston.  The  Commissioners  of  the  preceding  year 
were  all  rechosen,  except  Governor  Bradford,  who  had 
died  ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Captain  James  Cudworth. 
Mr  Bradstreet  was  chosen  president. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  165S,  they  met  at  Boston. 
John  Endicott  and  Simon  Bradstreet  were  chosen  by 
Massachusetts ;  Thomas  Prence  and  Josias  Winslow  by 
Plymouth ;  John  Winthrop  and  John  Talcott  by  Con- 
necticut ;  Francis  Newman  and  William  Leete  by  New 
Haven.     Governor  Endicott  wjas  chosen  president. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  Hartford,  September  1st, 
1659.  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Major  General  Dennison, 
from  Massachusetts ;  Josias  Winslow  and  Thomas  South- 
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worth  from  Plymouth  ;  John  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Wells 
from  Connecticut ;  Francis  Newman  and  William  Leete 
from  New  Haven. 

John  Winthrop  was  chosen  President. 

Much  controversy  took  place  at  this  meeting  about  the 
respective  rights  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  the 
Pcquot  country,  both  claiming.  The  Commissioners  of 
Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred,  did  not  determine  it,  but  found  them  to  be  joint 
conquerors. 

The  Commissioners  being  all  rechosen,  excepting  Mr 
Wells  of  Connecticut,  in  whose  place  Matthew  Allin  was 
elected,  met  at  New  Haven,  September  6th,  1660. 
Francis  Newman  was  chosen  president. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  to  the  several  General 
Courts  to  regulate  the  mackerel  fishery  '  considering  the 
fi2»h  is  the  most  staple  commodity  of  this  country.' 

They  also  determined  that  their  next  meeting  should  be 
at  Rehoboth,  in  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction.  The  last  vote, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  as  the  Commissioners 
met  at  Plymouth,  September  5th,  1661 

Mr  Bradstreet  and  General  Dennison  were  again  chosen 
by  Massachusetts ;  Governor  Prence  and  Thomas  South- 
worth  by  Plymouth  ;  John  Mason  and  Samuel  Willis  by 
Connecticut ;  Governor  Leete  and  Benjamin  Fen  by  New 
Haven.     Governor  Prence  was  chosen  president. 

The  Commissioners  presented  the  New  Testament 
printed  in  the  Indian  language,  to  King  Charles  II.,  ac- 
companied with  a  long  and  loyal  letter. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  Boston,  September  4th,  1662. 
General  Dennison  and  Thomas  Da nforth  appeared  from 
Massachusetts  ;  Governor  Prence  and  Josias  Winslow  from 
Plymouth;  Samuel  Willis  and  John  Talcott  from  Con- 
necticut ;  Governor  Leete  and  Benjamin  Fen  from  New 
Haven.    General  Dennison  was  chosen  president. 
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Much  complaint  was  made  at  this  session  of  the  infru*- 
sion  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  into  the  Narragansett  country, 
and  a  communication  was  made  to  the  government  of  that 
colony. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  at  Boston, 

September   3d,    1663.      Present,   Simon    Bradatreet  and 

Francis   Danforth   from    Massachusetts ;.  John    Winthrop 

,  and  John  Talcott  from  Connecticut.     The  Commissioners 

of  Plymouth  and  New  Haven  were  rechosen.  Simon 
Bradstreet  was  elected  president. 

The  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut respecting  the  Pequot  lands  was  revived,  but  nothing 
definitive  was  done. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  Hartford,  September  Ist,  1664. 

Massachusetts  was  represented  by  Simon  Bradstreet  and 

Thomas   Danforth ;    Plymouth   by  Josias    Winslow    and 

;/  Thomas  Southworth  ;  Connecticut  by  Matthew  Allin  and 

Samuel  Willis ;  New  Haven  by  Governor  Leete  and 
William  Jones.     Mr  Bradstreet  was  chosen  president. 

King  Charles  H.,  by  letter  recommended  Thomas  Chis- 
sick,  John  Scott,  John  Winthrop,  Daniel  Dennison,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  Thomas  Willett,  Richard  Smith,  Edward 
Hutchinson,  Amos  Richardson,  Jobn^  Alcock,  William 
Hudson,  and  their  associates,  holding  estates  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett country  derived  from  Major  Atherton,  to  the 
protection  of  the  colonies  as  they  were  ^  unjustly  molested 
^  in  their  possessions  and  laudable  endeavors,  by  certain 

unreasonable  and  turbulent  spirits  from  Providence  colo- 
ny,' '  to  the  great  scandal  of  justice  and  government,  and 
the  eminent  discouragement  of  that  hopeful  plantation.' 

In  consequence  of  the  royal  pleasure  thus  signified,  the 
Commissioners  addressed  a  communication  to  the  govern-* 
mcnt  of  Rhode  Island. 
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During  the  years  1665  and  1666,  Josias  Winslow  ahd 
Thomas  Souihworth  were  the  Commissioners  from  Ply** 
moulh. 

September  5,  1667,  the  Commissioners  again  met  at 
Hart/brd.  Thomas  Danforth  and  John  Leverett  repre-* 
seated  Massachusetts ;  Thomas  Southworth  and  Thomas 
Hinckley  Plymouth. 

New  Haven,  by  a  royal  charter,  was  now  annexed  to 
Connecticut,  and  the  two  colonies  were  amalgamated  and 
represented  by  William  Leete  and  Samue  I  Willis. 

Governor  Leete  was  chosen  president. 

Plymouth  as  early  as  August,  1665,  had  protested  against 
the  continuance  of  the  confederation  under  the  subsisting 
articles,  in  the  following  communication  made  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

'  From  the  last  commission,  (say  they,)  something  was 
commended  to  the  several  General  Courts  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  the  continuance  of  the  confederation  with 
three  colonies,  viz.  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Con- 
necticut; we  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  any  of  the 
General  Courts ;  but  our  last  General  Court  taking  the 
premises  into  consideration,  requested  me  to  acquaint  you 
with  our  present  apprehensions,  which  is,  that  we  find  not 
our  reason  seated  in  sufficient  light  to  continue  confedera- 
tion with  three  colonies  as  we  did  with  four.  t 

<  I.  Because  it  is  against  an  express  article  that  no  two 
of  the  said  colonies  shall  become  one,  (and  we  apprehend 
grounded  upon  good  reason,)  except  with  consent  of  the 
rest,  which  we  do  not,  nor  yourselves  for  ought  we  know, 
nor  New  Haven,  except  constrained. 

*  2.  That  matters  of  peace  and  war  and  other  concerns 
of  the  colonies  hath  been  looked  upon  as  matters  of  such 
concernment  as  required  at  least  six  of  the  ablest,  dis- 
creetest,  and  most  experienced   gentlemen  of  the  four 
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colonies  to  determine,  and  we  are  apt  to  judge  that  the 
concerns  of  the  colonies  are  of  as  great  weight  a-*  then  ; 
and  we  are  very  apprehensive  the  colonies  then  were 
as  well  furnished  with  able  persons  fit  for  such  work  as 
now  ;   to  say  no  more,  we  know  how  it  is  with  ourselves. 

<  3.  How  the  determination  of  the  Commissioners  halh 
been  attended  by  some,  when  there  were  at  least  six  to 
determine,  and  mostly  eight  concurring  ;  such  as  have 
been  on  the  commission  may  easily  remember,  which  in- 
deed hath  been  matter  of  trouble  to  us,  as  unto  others,  but 
we  know  not  how  to  remedy  it,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  conceive  it  will  be  amended  by  the  determination  of 
four,  if  not  liked  by  that  colony  whom  it  may  concern. 

*  4.  To  enter  into  a  confederation  with  any  where  it 
cannot  be  rested  upon  that  the  matters  agreed  on  shall  in 
all  points  exactly  be  attended,  after  so  much  travel,  ex- 
pense of  time,  and  not  a  little  charge,  we  apprehend  it 
neither  necessary  nor  convenient ;  these  with  several 
other  that  we  might  mention  if  need  were,  doth  so  obstruct 
our  way,  that  we  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
federation with  three  colonies  as  we  did  formerly  with 
four.  The  truth  is,  we  are  the  meanest  and  weakest, 
least  able  to  stand  of  ourselves,  and  little  able  to  contri- 
bute any  helpfulness  to  others,  and  we  know  it,  though 
0  none  should  tell  us  of  it,  yet  through  God's  goodness  we 
have  not  hitherto  given  you  much  trouble,  and  hope  it 
shall  be  our  study  and  endeavors  as  we  are  able  to  be 
serviceable  to  our  countrymen,  brethren,  and  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  doubt  not  to  fi.id  the  like  from  yourselves  if 
need  be  ;  not  willing  to  give  you  any  further  trouble  at 
present,  commending  you  and  all  your  weighty  occasions 
unto  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  we  crave  leave  to  re- 
main, Gentlemen, 

<  Yours  to  love  and  serve  you, 

'  Plymouth,  2l8t  of  June,  1665.  Thomas  Pbenck.' 
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The  Commissioners  demanded  an  exhibition  of  thecom- 
paci  by  which  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  united, 
but  it  was  n'ot  produced.  Neither  was  the  concurrence 
of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  for  the  continuance 
of  the  confederation,  and  triennial  meetings  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  proposed  by  Massachusetts. 

The  Commissioners  declared  that  the  articles  of  con- 
federation were  so  weakened  and  infringed  as  to  require 
a  '  reestablishment  of  the  confederation  betwixt  these 
colonies,  who  are  here  willing  exiles  from  the  place  of 
our  fathers'  sepulchres,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
spiritual  mercies,  of  the  same  nation,  and  all  of  us  sub- 
jects of  the  same  prince,  knowing  well  that  the  violation 
thereof  will  be  highly  provoking  to  the  most  high  God, 
who  is  the  witness,  and  will  be  the  judge  of  and  between 
the  parties  concerned,  and  it  is  also  of  no  less  tendency 
than  the  breaking  down  of  that  wall  which  under  God 
hath  hitherto  been,  and  still  is  the  means  of  our  own 
safety,  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  dominions  here 
against  domestic  and  foreign  enemies.' 

The  Commissioners  then  set  forth  the  grievances  be- 
sides those  wliich  were  included  in  the  Plymouth  memo- 
rial. 

'  1.  The  several  acts  relating  to  the  differences  between 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with  respect  to  the  Pequot 
country. 

<  2.  The  acts  of  the  Commissioners,  by  which  the  subject 
was  partly  referred  to  New  Haven ;  the  junction  of  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut,  which  the  Commissioners  cannot 
as  yet  approbate,  being  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of 
their  union. 

'  3.  The  acts  of  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  pro- 
visions for  the  Pequot  Indians. 
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The  Commissioners,  after  alluding  with  regret  to  some 
proceedings  of  Connecticut,  submit  their  propositions  for 
altering  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  were 

*  1.  To  take  from  the  Commissioners  the  power  of 
making  offensive  war,  unless  instructed  by  the  several 
General  Courts,  and  vesting  that  power  in  the  General 
Courts. 

*  2.  In  confidence  of  our  compliance  by  our  beloved 
brethren  and  confederates  of  Connecticut  according  to 
the  loving  intimations  given  them,  we  do  again  propound 
the  proviso  made  by  the  Commissioners  at  Hartford,  Sep- 
tember, 1664,  for  the  resettlement  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. 

<3.  Triennial  instead  of  annual  meetings  proposed,  but 
only  once  in  fifteen  years  at  Plymouth. 

<4.  A  synod  was  prepared  for  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  churches  on  matters  of  faith  and  order, 
consisting  of  ^  messengers  from  the  churches  called  in- 
differently out  of  all  the  United  Colonies  to  meet  at  or 
near  Boston. 

*  And  whereas,  the  scripture  doth  abundantly  testify 
against  the  neglect  of  those  things  that  appertain  to  the 
house  of  God ;  we  do  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  that  some  special  provision  be  made 
for  the  more  comfortable  and  settled  maintenance  of  an 
able  ministry  in  every  plantation ;  and  where  any  shall 
presume  to  slight  or  oppose  the  same  by  turbulent  or 
■chismatical  practices,  that  a  condign  testimony  be  borne 
against  them. 

*  5.  A  further  provision  respecting  vagabonds  or  wan- 
dering persons,  was  recommended.' 

The  Commissioners  from  Connecticut  disclaimed  any 
dislike  to  a  tripartUe  confederation,  or  a  triennial  meeting 
pf  the  Commissioners. 
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With  respect  to  Southertown  they  claimed  it  as  included 
in  their  charter. 

The  difficulties  with  the  Pequot  Indians  were  settled. 

New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  they  say,  were  constituted 
as  one  government  by  a  royal  patent,  and  therefore  it  was 
no  proper  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  conclude,  '  we  shall  forbear  to  mention  any- 
thing of  our  dissatisfaction  with  our  loving  confederates 
of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  whose  letters  and  instruc- 
tions seems  to  us  to  have  too  much  tendency  to  weaken 
that  solemn  confederation ;  being  resolved  with  all  cor- 
dialness  to  comply  with  you  in  strengthening  the  same  ; 
and  to  join  with  you  in  commending  to  the  prudent  con- 
sideration of  the  several  General  Courts  what  may  be 
adviseable  for  the  best  security  of  our  religious  rights  and 
civil  enjoyments  as  becomes  brethren,  and  brethren  in  so 
remote  a  corner  of  this  wilderness. 

*  William  Leetk. 
*  September  12, 1667.  *  Samuel  Willis.' 

In  1668  and  1669,  Josias  Winslow  was  chosen  Com- 
inissioner  by  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth.  In  1668, 
Thomas  Southworth.     In  1.669,  Constant  Southworth. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1670,  articles  of  agreement  were 
xecommended  to  the  several  General  Courts  of  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  and  Connecticut;  by  Richard  Belling- 
ham,  governor,  Thomas  Danforth  and  John  Leverett  on 
the  part  of  Massachusetts ;  Josias  Winslow  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Plymouth ;  Samuel  Willis  and  John 
Talcott  for  and  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Thomas  Prence  and  Josias  Winslow  were  annually 
chosen  Commissioners  by  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth 
in  1770,  1771,  and  1772. 
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On  the  fifth  of  September,   1672,  the  new  articles  of 
confederation  were  finally  ratified. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION  OF  TOE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 

Articles  of  Confederaion  between  the  Plantations  under  the  governmeDt  of 
the  Massachusetts,  the  Plantations  under  the  government  of  New  Plyinouth, 
and  the  Plantationi  under  the  government  of  Connecticut. 

'  Whereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America 
with  one  and  the  same  end  and  aim,  viz.  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  lib- 
erties of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace,  and  whereas  in 
our  settling)  by  a  wise  providence  of  God,  we  are  further 
dispersed  upon  the  sea-coasts  and  rivers  than  was  at  first 
intended,  so  that  we  cannot  according  to  our  desire  with 
conveniency  communicate  in  one  government  and  juris- 
diction, and  whereas  we  are  compassed  with  people  of 
^  "  several  nations  and  strange  languages,  which  hereafter 

may  prove  injurious  to  us  and  our  posterity,  and  foras- 
.much  as  the  natives  have  formerly  committed  sundry  inso- 
lencies  and  outrages  upon  several  plantations  of  the 
English,  and  have  several  times  combined  themselves 
against  us,  and  seeing,  by  reason  of  our  distance  from 
England,  our  dear  native  country,  we  are  hindered  both 
from  that  humble  way  of  seeking  &dvice  and  reaping 
those  comfortable  fruits  of  protection  which  we  might 
otherwise  well  expect,  we  therefore  account  it  our  duty 
as  well  as  safety  to  enter  into  a  confederation  for  mutual 
help  and  succour  in  all  our  future  concernments,  that  "as 
in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects  we  be  and 
continue  one,  according  to  the  terms  and  true  meaning  of 
the  ensuing  articles  :  — 

*  1.  Wherefore  it  is  agreed  and  concluded  by  and  be- 
tween the  parties  or  jurisdictions  abovenamed,  and  they 
do  jointly  and  severally  by  these  presents  agree  and  can- 
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elude,  that  they  all  be  and  henceforth  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England. 

'  2.  The  said  United  Colonies,  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  do  jointly  and  severally  hereby  enter  into  a 
firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity,  mutual 
advice  and  succour  upon  all  just  occasions,  both  for  pre- 
serving and  propagating  tlie  truth  and  liberties  of  the 
gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfare,  pro- 
vided notwithstanding  that  the  power  of  determination  of 
an  oflensive  war  properly  so  called,  so  as  to  engage  the 
colonies  therein,  shall  be  in  the  several  General  Courts  of 
the  aforementioned  confederates.  . 

*  d.  It  is  agreed  that  the  plantations  which  at  present 
are  or  hereafter  shall  be  settled  within  the  limits  of  the 
Massachusetts,  shall  be  forever  under  the  government  of 
the  Massachusetts,  and  have  peculiar  jurisdiction  amongst 
therr.seives  as  an  entire  body,  and  that  Plymouth  and 
Connecticut  each  of  them  in  all  respects  have  the  like 
peculiar  jurisdiction  and  government  within  their  limits, 
according  to  their  respective  letters  patent  from  his 
majesty,  provided  that  no  other  jurisdiction  shall  here- 
after be  taken  in  as  a  distinct  head  or  member  of  this 
confederation,  nor  shall  any  other  plantation  or  jurisdiction 
in  present  being,  and  not  already  in  combination  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  these  confederates,  join  in  one 
jurisdiction  without  the  consent  of  the  seveAil  General 
Courts  of  the  abovenamed  confederates. 

'4.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  for  the  managing  and  concluding 
of  all  aflfairs  proper  to  and  concerning  the  whole  confed- 
eration not  excepted  against  in  these  articles,  two  Com- 
missioners shall  be  chosen  by  and  out  of  each  of  these 
three  jurisdictions,  namely,  two  for  the  Massachusetts, 
two  for  Plymouth,  and  two  for  Connecticut,  being  all  in 
church  feUowship  with  uSj  who  shall  bring  full  power 
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from  their  General  Courts  respectively,  to  hear  and  exanf'^ 
ine,  and  weigh,  and  determine  the  same  ;  but  if  these  six 
Commissioners  when  met  shall  not  all  agree,  yet  it  is  con- 
cluded that  any  five  of  the  six  agreeing,  shall  have  power 
to  settle  and  determine  the  case  in  controversy ;  but  if  five 
do  not  agree,  that  then  such  propositions  with  their  reasons 
so  far  as  they  have  been  debated,  be  sent  and  referred  to 
the  several  General  Courts,  and  if  by  all  the  said  Courts 
there  be  a  concurrence  in  the  matter  so  referred,  then  to 
be  accordingly  prosecuted  by  all  the  confederates,  and  all 
their  members. 

'  5.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies  shall  meet  but  once  in  three  years,  except 
in  cases  extraordinary,  which  meeting  shall  ever  be  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  September,  and  that  the  next  meeting 
after  the  date  of  these  presents  shall  be  at  Plymouth, 
which  shall  be  accounted  the  first  meeting,  the  second  at 
Boston,  the  third  at  Hartford,  the  fourth  at  Boston,  the 
fifth  at  Hartford,  and  so  the  meeting  will  be  but  once  in 
fifteen  years  at  Plymouth,  and  double  so  often  in  the 
other  colonies,  if  in  the  meantime  some  middle  place  be 
not  found  out  and  agreed  on,  which  may  be  commodious 
for  all. 

*  6.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  at  each  meeting  of  these 
six  Commissioners,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
they  may  cifoose  their  president  out  of  themselves,  whose 
office  and  work  shall  be  to  take  care  and  direct  for  order 
and  comely  carrying  of  all  proceedings  in  the  present 
meeting,  but  he  shall  be  invested  with  no  such  power  by 
which  he  may  hinder  the  proposing  or  progress  of  any 
business,  or  any  way  cast  the  scales  otherwise  than  in  the 
present  articles  is  agreed. 

'  7.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  Commissioners  fot  thi» 
confederation  hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether  ordinary 
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or  extraordinary,  as  they  may  have  commission  or  oppor- 
tunity, may  consult  of  and  propose  to  the  several  General 
Courts  to  be  by  them  allowed  and  established,  such  orders, 
in  general  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  all  the  planta- 
tions are  interested,  for  preserving  peace  amongst  them- 
selves, and  preventing  as  much  as  may  be,  all  occasions 
of  war  or  differences  with  others,  as  about  the  free  and 
speedy  passage  of  justice  in  each  jurisdiction  to  all  the 
confederates  equally  as  to  their  own,  receiving  those  that 
remove  from  one  plantation  to  another  ;  how  all  the  juris- 
dictions may  carry  towards  the  Indians,  that  they  neither 
grow  insolent  nor  be  injured  without  due  satisfaction,  lest 
war  break  in  upon  the  confederates  through  such  miscar- 
riages ;  it  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  servant  run  away 
from  his  master  into  any  other  of  these  confederated 
jurisdictions,  that  in  such  case,  upon  the  certificate  of  one 
magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  said  servant 
fled,  or  upon  other  due  proof,  the  said  servant  shall  be 
delivered  either  to  his  master  or  any  other  that  pursues 
and  brings  such  certificate  or  proof;  and  that  upon  the 
escape  of  any  prisoner  whatsoever,  or  fugitive  for  any 
criminal  cause,  whether  breaking  prison  or  getting  fr/om 
the  officer,  or  otherwise  escaping,  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  escape  is  made,  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  or  such  an  offender  at  the  time  of 
the  escape,  the  magistrates  or  some  of  them  for  that 
jurisdiction  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  or 
fugitive  abideth,  shall  forthwith  grant  such  a  warrant  as 
the  case  will  bear  for  the  apprehending  any  such  person, 
and  the  delivering  him  or  her  into  the  hand  of  the  pursuer, 
and  if  help  bp  required  it  shall  be  granted,  he  paying  the 
charge  thereof. 

'  B.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  for  the  disposing  of  the 
Indian  stock  for  the  future,  the  choice  of  the  Commission- 
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ers  of  the  several  colonies  being  annually  as  formerly,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  with  such  others  as 
shall  be  present,  or  any  three  of  the  Commissioners, 
meeting  yearly  at  Boston,  or  elsewhere  as  they  shall  agree^ 
and  at  the  usual  time,  they  may  do  any  act  for  the  man- 
aging and  ordering  of  that  affair  as  though  all  the  Com- 
missioners were  present,  and  what  they  shall  do  herein 
they  shall  keep  a  true  record  thereof,  and  transmit  the 
account  of  the  same  from  time  to  time,  to  the  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners. 

^  9.  It  is  agreed  also  by  the  confederates,  that  the 
charge  of  all  just  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defensive, 
upon  what  part  or  member  of  this  confederation  soever 
they  fall,  shall  both  in  men,  provisions,  and  all  other  dis- 
bursements, be  borne  by  all  the  parts  of  the  confederation 
in  different  proportions,  according  to  their  different  abili- 
ties, namely,  that  the  rule  for  proportioning  men,  and 
raising  of  monies  for  the  defraying  of  such  charges  as 
may  from  time  to  time  arise  upon  any  war,  defensive  or 
offensive,  begun  and  carried  on  according  to  the  articles 
of  confederation,  shall  be  as  follows  :  the  Massachusetts 
one  hundred,  Plymouth  thirty,  Connecticut  sixty;  and 
this  rule  to  continue  for  fifteen  years  next  coming  after 
the' beginning  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to  be 
held  at  Plymouth  in  September  next ;  and  then  if  any  one 
or  more  of  the  confederates  shall  apprehend  the  abovesaid 
proportion  to  be  unequal,  that  then  matters  shall  be  again 
considered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  what  they  shall 
agree  upon  shall  be  presented  to  the  several  General 
Courts  for  their  acceptance  and  confirmation,  each  juris- 
diction or  plantation  being  left  to  their  own  just  course 
and  ciistom  of  rating  themselves  and  people,  and  that 
according  to  the  different  charge  of  each  jurisdiction  and 
plantation,  the  whole  advantage  of  the  war,  (if  it  please 
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God  SO  to  bless  their  endeavors,)  whether  it  be  in  lands, 
goods,  or  persons,  shall  be  proportionably  divided  amongst 
the  said  confederates. 

*  10.  It  is  further  agreed,  that,  if  any  of  these  juris- 
dictions, or  any  plantation  under  them,  be  invaded  by  any 
enemy  whomsoever,  upon  any  notice  or  request  of  any 
three  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction  so  invaded,  the  rest 
of  the  confederates  without  any  further  meeting  or  expos- 
tulation, shall  forthwith  send  aid  to  the  confederate  in 
danger,  but  in  different  proportions,  namely,  the  Massa- 
chusetts one  hundred  men  sufficiently  armed  and  provided 
for  such  service  and  expedition,  Plymouth  thirty  men  so 
armed  and  provided,  and  Connecticut  sixty  men  so  armed 
and  provided,  or  any  less  number  if  less  be  required, 
according  to  this  proportion  ;  but  if  such  confederate  in 
danger  may  be  supplied  by  their  next  confederate^  not 
exceeding  the  numbers  hereby  agreed,  they  may  crave 
help  there,  and  seek  no  further  for  the  present,  the  charge 
to  be  borne  by  the  several  colonies,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions abovesaid,  and  at  their  return  to  be  victualled 
and  supplied  with  powder  and  shot,  if  there  be  any  need 
for  their  journey,  by  that  jurisdiction  that  employed  or 
sent  for  them ;  but  in  any  such  case  of  sending  men  for 
present  aid,  whether  before  or  afler  such  order  or  altera- 
tion, it  is  agreed  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
for  this  confederation,  the  cause  of  such  war  or  invasion 
be  duly  considered,  and  if  it  appear  that  the  fault  lay  in 
the  parties  so  invaded,  that  then  that  jurisdiction  or  plan- 
tation make  just  satisfaction  both  to  the  invaders  whom 
they  have  injured,  and  bear  all  the  charges  of  the  war 
themselves,  without  requiring  any  allowance  from  the  rest 
of  the  confederates  towards  the  same. 

'  11.  And  for  that  the  justest  war  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  especially  to  the  smaller  plantations  in  these 
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United  Colonies,  it  is  agreed,  that  neither  the  Massachu* 
setts,  Plymouth,  nor  Connecticut,  nor  any  of  the  members 
of  any  of  them  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  begin,  under- 
take, or  engage  themselves,  or  this  confederation  in  any 
war  whatsoever,  (sudden  exigencies  with  the  necessary 
consequences  thereof  excepted,  which  are  also  to  be  mod- 
erated as  much  as  the  case  will  permit,)  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  several  General  Courts  of  the  United  Colonies. 

^  12.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  in  case  of  any  sudden  exi- 
gencies, or  other  weighty  occasions  requiring  the  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  before  the  ordinary  time,  the  gov- 
ernor or  any  three  magistrates  of  any  of  the  confederate 
jurisdictions  may  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Commission- 
ers, briefly  signifying  the  occasion  thereof,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  which  shall  be  accordingly 
attended  by  the  Commissioners  of  all  the  confederate 
jurisdictions,  and  when  met  they  may  adjourn  to  any  other 
time  or  place  as  they  shall  see  meet. 

M3.  It  is  also  agreed  for  settling  of  vagabonds  and 
wandering  persons  removing  from  one  colony  to  another, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  and  burden  of  the  places  where  they 
come,  as  daily  experience  sheweth  us ;  for  the  future  it  is 
ordered,  that  where  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  found 
in  any  jurisdiction  to  have  had  their  abode  for  three 
months,  and  not  warned  out  by  the  authority  of  the  place, 
and  in  case  of  the  neglect  of  any  person  so  warned  as 
abovesaid  to  depart,  if  he  be  not  by  the  flrst  opportunity 
that  the  season  will  permit,  sent  away  from  constable  to 
constable,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  former  abode,  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
accounted  an  inhabitant  where  they  are  so  found,  and  by 
them  governed  and  provided  for,  as  their  condition  may 
require,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  charge  of  the  constables 
to  be  borne  by  the  treasurer  where  the  said  constables  do 
dwell. 
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*  14.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  any  of  the  confederates  shall 
hereafter  break  any  of  these  present  articles,  or  be  in  any 
other  way  injurious  to  any  of  the  confederate  jurisdictions^ 
such  breach  of  agreement  or  injury  shall  be  duly  consid- 
ered, and  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  other  juris- 
dictions, that  both  peace  and  this  present  confederation 
may  be  preserved  inviolate. 

<  15.  Whereas,  in  the  former  articles  agreed  upon,  May 
the  29th,  1643,  for  the  United  Colonies  abovenamed.  New 
Haven  is  therein  mentioned,  and  was  owned  as  a  distinct 
confederate,  and  is  by  these  included  and  concluded  as 
one  with  Connecticut,  the  abovesaid  union  shall  be  always 
interpreted  as  by  their  own  concession,  and  not  otherwise. 

'  Now  whereas  for  many  years  past,  upon  divers  good 
considerations  there  was  a  confederation  agreed  upon  by 
the  ancient  English  colonies  under  his  majesty's  authority 
in  New  England  for  mutual  help,  support,  and  defence, 
as  also  for  the  better  maintaining  his  majesty's  interest 
against  any  opposition  or  incursion  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tives and  others,  as  appeareth  by  articles  that  were  agreed 
upon  in  the  year  1643,  and  are  upon  record  to  be  seen, 
whereby  the  said  colonies  have  been  so  united  as  have 
proved  very  beneficial  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  these 
parts  for  their  peace  and  security,  and  whereas  the  several 
General  Courts  of  the  said  colonies  have  seen  cause  to 
renew  the  said  confederation  with  some  necessary  altera- 
tion and  addition  to  the  said  articles,  as  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  the  articles  above  written,  and  also,  whereas 
the  General  Court  for  the  Massachusetts  colony,  by  their 
commission  dated  in  Boston,  in  August  30th,  1672,  have 
nominated  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.,  and  Major  William 
Hawthorne,  Esq.,  their  Commissioners,  investing  them 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  sign,  ratify,  and  confirm, 
the  above  recited  articles  of  confederation,  and  in  like 
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mmDDer  the  Genend  Coort  at  Pljinoatli,  June  the  5th,  1672« 
hare  nominated  Thomas  Prence,  Esq.,  and  Major  Josias 
Winslow,  Esq.,  inresting  them  with  like  power,  and  the  Gen* 
eral  Coort  of  Connecticut  colony  held  at  Hartfoid,  Maj  the 
9th,  and  Jane  the  26th,  1672,  have  in  like  manner  nomina- 
ted John  Winthorpe,  Esq.,  and  James  Richardb,  Esq.,  in- 
Testing  them  with  like  power,  the  abovesaid  Commissioners 
being  assembled  at  Plymouth,  September  the  5th,  1672, 
haring  read  and  examined  these  above  written  articles,  do 
according  to  their  said  commissions,  and  by  Tirtiie  thereof, 
clearly  and  absolutely  ratify  and  confirm  the  sase,  for  the 
reestablishing  of  a  perpetoal  confederation  between  the 
aboTenamed  colonies,  as  was  the  declared  intentions  of 
the  former  articles;  in  confirmation  whereof^  the  Com- 
missioners aboTenamed,  by  the  authority  granted  onto 
them  from  their  several  General  Courts,  and  in  their 
name  and  stead  have  hereunto  subsciibed  their  hands, 
in  Plymouth,  September  the  5th,  1672.' 

*JoH2r  Wi 
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*  Josias  WnrsidOw, 
'Thomas  DAirromTH, 

'WlI.X.tAM  flAWTHOKlTB.' 

Alterations  it  would  seem  had  been  proposed  in  the 
difierent  General  Courts,  and  had  been  adopted  from  time 
to  time,  which  were  now  embodied  in  these  new  articles. 

The  principal  changes  were  those  which  required  the 
voices  of  five  of  the  six  Commissioners  instead  of  six  in 
eight,  the  junction  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  having 
reduced  the  number  to  six. 

Instead  of  an  annual  meeting  holden  alternately  at  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Plymouth,  it  was  made  triennial,  and 
the  places  of  meeting  were  established  at  Boston,  Hart- 
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ford,  and  Plymouth,  but  was  to  be  holden  at  Plymouth 
only  once  in  fifteen  years. 

The  power  of  the  Commissioners  was  rendered  less 
positive  and  their  functions  seemed  to  be  restricted  to 
advice  and  recommendation  to  the  governments  of  the 
several  colonies. 

The  proportions  of  the  general  expenses,  military  force, 
&c,  were  changed  to  correspond  witb  the  change  in  the 
relative  wealth  and  population  of  the  colonies,  Massachu- 
setts being  rated  at  one  hundred,  Connecticut  sixty,  and 
Plymouth  thirty;  and  in  this  proportion  disbursements 
were  to  be  made  and  men  raised. 

No  war  was  to  be  undertaken  without  the  consent  of 
the  several  Geaeral  Courts  of  the  different  colonies. 

The  governor  or  any  three  of  the  magistrates  of  any 
colony  were  authorised  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  whenever  an  exigency  arose  requiring  such 
meeting.     _^ 

A  residence  of  three  months  gave  to  citizens  of  either 
colony  the  right  of  inhabitants. 

New  Haven  was  recognised  only  as  a  part  of  Con- 
necticut. 

These  alterations  materially  changed  the  character  of 
this  union.  The  power  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  restricted,  and  from  being  in  many  instances 
executive,  it  became  merely  advisory. 

After  signing  these  articles,  the  Commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  the  transaction  of  business.  The  meeting  was 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1672,  and  was  held  at  Plymouth. 

Thomas  Danforth  and  William  Hathorne  were  appointed 
from  Massachusetts ;  Thomas  Prcnce  and  Josias  Winslow 
from  Plymouth  ;  John  Winthrop  and  James  Richards  from 
Coimecticut.     Thomas  Prencc  was  chosen  president. 
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Bat  little  business  was  transacted  at  this  meeting.  The 
next  was  holden  after  the  general  Indian  war  in  1675. 

Josias  Winslow  and  Thomas  Hinckley  were  chosen 
Commissioners  in  1673  and  1674,  by  the  General  Court  of 
Plymoutli. 

It  was  the  practice  in  Plymouth  to  choose  the  Commis- 
sioners annually,  although  by  the  amended  articles  of  the 
confederation,  the  meetings  were  to  be  triennial.* 

*  From  1643  to  1672,  while  the  New  England  colonies  were  under  the  origi- 
nal articles,  the  following  Commissioners  were  chosen  from  Plymouth. 

Yoftn. 
senred  -        -        -  2 

**  -        -        -        -      1 

«       -        -        -        -         12 
«  ....    12 

"        -        -        -        -  2 

«  ....      4 

"         -        -        .        .  1 

«  ....    14 

«        .        -        -        .  8 

1669    Constant  Southworth   "  .        .       .        .      i 


Pint  choMn. 

1643 

Edward  Winslow 

1643 

William  ColUer 

1644 

John  Browne 

1646 

Thomas  Prence 

1646 

Timothy  Hatherly 

1647 

William  Bradford 

1667 

James  Cudworth 

1668 

Josias  Winslow 

1669 

Thomas  Southworth 

^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

■ITTLIMENT,  AND  LOCAL  AND  ECCLCSIASTXCAL  HXSTORT  OF  THB 
TOWNS  or  REHOBOTH,  KA8THAM,  BRIDOBWATEB,  MIDDI4BBOROUOH, 
DARTMOUTH,  AND   SWANSEA. — PROGRESS  OF  THE  OTHER  TOWNS   OP 

THE    COLONT. 

I 

Between  the  years  1641  and  1675,  six  new  towns  were 
settled  and  incorporated,  namely,  Rehoboth  in  1645,  East- 
ham  in  1646,  Bridgewater  in  1656,  Middleborough  in 
1660,  Dartmouth  in  1664,  and  Swansea  in  1667. 

The  towns  already  established  were  making  considera- 
ble progress  in  wealth  and  population. 

REHOBOTH. 

The  ancient  Rehoboth  in  its  greatest  extent,  comprised 
the  present  towns  of  Seekonk,  (where  the  first  permanent 
settlement  commenced  around  the  Great  Plain,)  the  pre- 
sent towns  of  Rehoboth  and  Pawtucket,  the  town  of  Attle- 
borough,  6rst  called  the  north  purchase,  the  Gore,  (now 
Cumberland  in  Rhode  Island,)  and  that  part  of  Swansey 
which  was  called  Wannamoiset. 

The  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  towii 
was  William  Blackstone,  who  was  also  the  first  settler  and 
ancient  proprietor  of  Shawmut,  since  Boston.  His  resi- 
dence was  on  the  river  which  now  perpetuates  his  name, 
above  Pawtucket,  at  a  place  afterwards  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  Attleborough   Gore,  (now  Cumberland  in 
Rhode  Island.) 

He  seated  himself  at  Boston  probably  about  the  year 
1625  or  1626,  and  his  right  by  occupancy  was  regarded 
by  the  settlers  who  came  out  with  Governor  Winthrop,  as 
they  all  paid  him  a  consideration  for  its  relinquishment. 

To  use  his  own  words,  ^  he  fled  from  England  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  the  Lords  Bishops,'  and  in  1635,  he  aban- 
-  doned  Boston  '  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Lords  Breth- 
ren.' He  built  his  house  on  a  knoll  near  the  river ;  he 
named  it  *•  Study  Hall.'  This  house  he  surrounded  with 
a  park.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  which  he  occupied 
was  ffmoepoonseag.  In  June,  1673,  he  lost  his  wife,  and 
died  himself  May  26,  1675.  He  lived  in  New  England 
about  fifty  years. 

William  Blackstone  had  been  in  England  a  minister 
of  the  established  church.  Unwilling  ^  to  endure  the 
tyranny  of  the  Lords  Bishops,'  he  abandoned  his  country 
at  the  commencement  of  *  the  arbitrary  proceedings  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  did  not  yield  himself,  however, 
to  the  dominion  of  that  fierce  spirit  by  which  most  of  the 
puritans  appear  to  have  been  influenced,  and  never  re- 
nounced his  episcopal  calling.  His  temper  was  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  restless  under  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  but  unlike  his  austere  brethren,  he  sought  neither 
controversy  nor  proselytes,  and  to  escape  the  approaching 
tempest,  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  a  wilderness.  His 
taste  for  solitude  was  singular  and  unconquerable.  Ply- 
mouth had  been  settled  when  he  reached  America,  but  he 
preferred  the  solitary  quietude  of  Shawmut  (Boston).  He 
built  his  cottage  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  cultivated  his 
garden,  and  planted  his  orchard,  (the  first  in  New  Eng- 
land,) and  shunned  all  association  with  man.  When  bis 
lonely  asylum  was  invaded  by  men  fierce  and  intolerant, 
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he  made  do  complaints,  he  provoked  no  quarrels,  but 
quietly  sold  his  lands,  and  '  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
Lords  Brethren,'  settled  himself  a  second  time  in  a  wil- 
derness far  distant  from  any  English  settlement,  '  planted 
another  orchard,'  and  wandered  on  the  banks  of  his  placid 
stream,  devoted  to  horticulture,  contemplation,  and  books, 
a  lonely,  musing  man. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  intense  and  ardent  passions 
which  drove  Daniel  Boon  and  the  pioneers  of  the  west 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  Bold,  enterprising,  and  un- 
lettered, like  the  savages  they  delighted  in  the  animated 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  only  felt  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence when  denizens  of  the  forest.  After  warring  on 
beasts  of  prey,  they  turned  their  deadly  rifles  upon  their 
wild  and  ferocious  neighbors,  and  acquired  a  keener  relish 
for  life  by  putting  it  in  constant  hazard. — Blackstone  like 
them  travelled  from  wilderness  to  wilderness,  but  he 
abandoned  society  to  seek  the  quiet  and  the  peace  which 
disgusted  them. 

In  his  death,  this  pilgrim  father  of  Boston  and  Reho- 
both,  was  singularly  happy.  It  happened  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  that  direful  war,  which 
in  a  few  days  after  gave  his  house  and  his  books  to  the 
flames,  and  rendered  his  fair  and  cultivated  domain  a  scene 
of  desolation.* 


*  Blackstone'g  cooduct  was  marked  by  many  harmless  eccentricities ;  he 
tuned  a  bull,  on  which  he  would  occasionally  ride  to  Providence.  He  was  also 
i^Darkable  (or  his  lore  of  children.  His  was  one  of  those  singular  minds 
which  preserved  its  simple  and  natural  tastes,  without  yielding  in  the  least  to 
the  artificial  influences  of  society. 

Mr  Blackstone  left  a  son  whose  name  was  John.  It  is  believed  that  he  settled 
■omewhere  near  New  Haven. 

The  Plymouth  Court  adopted  the  following  order  for  the  relief  of  John  Ste- 
venson, ttieson  of  Mr  Blackstone's  wife. 

'  June  10th,  1675.  Whereas  the  Court  is  informed  that  one  whose  name  is 
John  Stevenson,  ton-in-law  to  Mr  William  Blackstone,  late  deceased,  was  (torn 
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Roger  Williams  and  his  companions,  driven  from  Salem, 
at  first  seated  themselves  at  Seekonk,  but  advised  by 
Governor  Winslow,  they  crossed  the  river  (as  has  been  al- 
ready related,)  and  founded  Providence. 

The  real  founder  of  the   town  of  Rehoboth  was  the 

Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  the  minister  of  Weymouth.     Mr 

Newman  came  to  America  in  1636,  and  settled  at  Dor- 

Chester.     In  1638  he  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  Wey- 

^  mouth,  where  he  remained  about  five  years. 

Dissatisfied  with  bis  situation,  he  and  several  of  his 
society  and  some  from  Hingham,  came  to  a  determination 
to  remove,  and  a  place  called  Seekonk  was  fixed  on  for 
the  new  settlement ;  they  probably  were  induced  to  select 
this  spot  as  it  was  an  extensive  plain,  already  cleared  of 
forest  trees,  and  a  place  apparently  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Indian  corn. 

,  The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  appears  to  have 
been  holden  at  Weymouth,  August  24,  1643. 

They  agreed  to  divide  their  new  plantation  into  sixty- 
five,  shares.  A  provision  was  made  that  if  some  failed, 
the  number  of  the  shares  might  be  reduced  to  sixty.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  the  lands  should  be  planted  and 

off)  to  his  father  and  mother  in  their  lifetime,  without  whom  they  could  not 
well  have  subsisted  as  to  a  good  help  and  instrument  thereof,  and  he  is  now  left 
in  a  low  and  mean  condition,  and  never  was  in  any  measure  recompensed  for 
his  good  service  aforesaid,  and  if  (as  it  is  said  at  least,)  his  father-in-law  engaged 
to  his  mother  at  hts  marriage  with  her,  that  he  should  be  considered  with  a 
eompetency  of  land  out  of  the  said  Ulackstone's  land  then  lived  od,  which  hath 
never  yet  been  performed ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  said 
William  Blackstone  is  so  small  and  inconsiderable,  that  he  the  said  Stevenson 
cannot  be  relieved  out  of  it ;  this  Court  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  pre- 
nuses,  do  order  and  dispose  fifty  acres  of  land  unto  the  said  John  Stevenson,  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  said  William  Blackstone,  and  five  acres  of  meadow  to  be 
laid  oat  unto  him  by  Ensign  Henry  Smith,  and  Mr  Daniel  Smith,  and  Mr 
Nathaniel  Paine,  &r/ 
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fenced  previous  to  the  ensuing  20th  of  April,  and  that  all 
should  remove  together  with  their  families  in  one  year,  or 
should  forfeit  their  interest  in  the  lands  to  the  plantation, 
they  allowing  for  the  improvements  according  to  their 
discretion. 

October  10,  1643,  regulations  were  made   as   to  the 
planting  of  corn.     The  teacher  to  have  a  certain  propor- 
tion from  each  settler.     Servants  after  four  years  to  be  . 
inhabitants  and  entitled  to  the  privileges.   Richard  Wright 
was  employed  to  build  a  corn-mill.  ^ 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1644,  a  meeting  was  held  at  See- 
konk,  and  a  new  division  was  ordered. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  on  every  fortieth  day  a  meeting 
should  be  holden  by  all  the  inhabitants  <  for  the  considera- 
tion and  acting  such  necessary  afiairs  as  concern  the  plan- 
tation.' 

At  another  meeting  it  was  ordered '  that  nine  men  should 
be  chosen  to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  plantations 
who  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  lots  of 
twelve,  eight,  or  six  acres,  as  in  their  discretion  they 
think  the  quality  or  the  estate  of  the  person  do  require.' 
This  was  applied  to  house  lots.  It  was  further  ordered, 
*  that  all  other  lots  be  divided  according  to  person  and 
estate.'  '  One  person  to  be  valued  £12  sterling  in  the 
divisons  of  lands,  and  that  no  person  should  sell  his  im- 
provements but  to  such  as  the  inhabitants  shall  accept 
of,'  and  that  the  meeting-house  should  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  town.' 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1644,  the  inhabitants  signed 
a  compact  in  the  following  words. 

'  This  combination  entered  into  by  the  general  consent 
of  all  the  inhabitants  after  general  notice  given  the  23d 
of  the  4th  month.' 
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'  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  by  the  pro- 
Tidence  of  God  inhabitants  of  Seakank,  intending  there 
to  settle,  do  covenant  with  ourselves  one  to  another  to 
subject  our  *  (according  to  law  and  equity,)  to 
nine  persons,  any  five  of  the  nine  which  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  plantation, 
and  we  (torn  off,)  to  be  subject  to  all  wholesome 
(torn  off)  by  them,  and  to  assist  them  according  to  our 
ability  and  estate.  And  to  give  timely  notice  unto  them 
of  any  such  thing  as  in  our  conscience  may  prove  dan- 
gerous to  the  plantation,  and  this  combination  to  continue 
until  we  shall  subject  ourselves  jointly  to  some  other 
government.' 

This  ^combination'  was  signed  by  the  following  per* 
sons — 

Walter  Palmer,  Ephraim  Hunt, 

Edward  Smith,  Peter  Hunt, 

Edward  Bennett,  William  Smith, 

Robert  Titu^,  John  Peren, 

Abraham  Martin,  Zachary  Rhoades, 

John  Matfaewei,  Job  Laine, 

Edward  Sale,  Alexander  Winchester^ 

Ralph  Shepherd,  Henry  Smith, 

Bamuel  Newman,  Stephen  Payne, 

William  Cheeseboroagh,  Ralph  Alin, 

Richard  Wright,  Thomas  Bliss, 

Robert  Martin,  George  Kendricke, 

Richard  Bowen,  John  Allen, 

Joseph  Torrey,  William  Sabin, 

James  Clark,  Thomas  Cooper. 

Of  these  signers,  Abraham  Martin,  Mr  Henry  Smith, 
Stephen  Payne,  and  Thomas  Cooper,  came  from  Hing- 
ham,  originally  from  Hingham  in  Norfolk,  England.  The 
others  were  probably  from  Weymouth.  Henry  Smith  came 
with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630.      Walter  Palmer  and 
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William  Cheeseborough  were  in  Massachugetts  in  1630. 
Palmer  was  constable  of  Charlestown  in  1636.  Sale  was 
a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  1637.  Payne  in  1639. 
Bliss  in  1642.     Cooper  in  1638. 

Edward  Smith  and  Joseph  Torrey  subsequently  were 
followers  of  Obadiah  Holmes,  became  Baptists,  and  went 
to  Newport.  Zacchary  Rhoades  also  became  a  Baptist, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Patuxet,  a  plantation  of 
Providence.  The  lands  were  laid  out  by  Mr  Oliver  of 
Boston  and  Joseph  Fisher,  and  an  order  was  passed  in 
May  1744,  that  such  as  neglected  to  pay  the  surveyor's 
fees  should  forfeit  their  lands. 

October  10th,  1644,  ^at  a  general  meeting  of  the  town 
of  Seekonk  at  lawful  warning  given,  by  reason  of  many 
meetings  and  other  strong  causes  for  the  easing  of  the 
great  trouble,  and  for  the  *  and  the  deciding  of 
controversies  between  party  and  party,  as  well  as  for  the 
proposing  of  men's  levies  to  be  made  and  paid,  and  for 
the  well  ordering  of  the  town's  affairs  as  may  stand  with 
future  equity  according  to  our  former  combination,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  place  have  chosen  these  men  here 
named. 


idO 


Alexander  Winchester, 
Richard  Wright, 
Henry  Smith, 
Edward  Smith, 
Walter  Palmer, 


William  Smith, 
Stephen  Payne, 
Richard  Bowen, 
Robert  Martin. 


These  townsmen  met  on  the  26th  of  December,  1644, 
and  it  was  by  them  ordered,  '  that  the  recording  of  any 
man's  land  in  the  town  book  shall  be  to  him  and  his  heirs 
a  sufficient  assurance  forever.  On  the  same  day  it  was 
ordered  that  no  man's  lands  be  recorded  till  he  be  an 
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inhabitant  amongst  us,  and  further  that  no  man's  lands 
be  recorded  till  he  bring  to  the  town  clerk  a  note  for  his 
lands  butted  and  bounded.' 

The  plantation  hitherto  was  considered  independent  of 
any  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  permission 
to  settle  here  was  sought  either  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  or  Massachusetts,  although  both  colonies  after- 
wards claimed  Seekonk;  but  in  1645  it  was  received  by 
Plymouth  and  became  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  a  name 
derived  from  the  scriptures,  and  selected  by  Mr.  Newman. 

March  28,  1645,  the  allotments  were  ordered  to  be 
recorded.  The  names  of  Edward  Sale  and  Ephraim 
Hunt,  two  of  the  signers  of  the  combination,  do  not  ap- 
pear. The  others  are  the  signers,  with  the  following 
other  names. 

Mr Howard,  Mr  John  Browne, 

John  Holbrook,  Thomu  Holbrook,  Mnior*. 

Matthew  Pratt,  Thomas  Hett, 

William  Carpenter,  Edward  Oilman, 

Samuel  Butterworth*  Thomas  Clifton, 

Edward  Patterson,  The  Widow  Walker, 

*  James  Browne,  Richard  Ingram, 

John  Sutton,  Robert  Fuller, 

Robert  Morris,  lliomas  Loring, 

Thomas  Willmarth»  John  Read, 

John  Fitch,  John  Miller. 

Edward  Hall,  John  Peck,> 
Obadiah  Holmes, 

Of  one  name  nothing  can  be  discovered  except 
Thomas;  one  other  is  illegible.  Lots  were  also  assigned 
to  the  governor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  pastor.  Oba- 
diah Holmes  came  from  Salem,  originally  from  Preston, 
Lancashire,  England,  He  commenced  a  schism  in  Mr 
Newman's  congregation  and  ultimately  became  a  Baptist. 

Mr  John  Browne,  and  his  son  James  Browne,  came  into 
this  plantation  from  Taunton.    Edward  Gilman  came  from 
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Uingham,  and  removed  to  New  Hampshire  ;  *  Thomas 
Hettf  came  also  from  Hingham,  and  John  Peck  and  John 
Sutton.  William  Carpenter  subsequently  became  a  Bap- 
tist, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Patuxet. 

April  9th,  1645,  the  following  seven  persons  were  chosen 
to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town  for  ^  half  a 
year,'  viz. 

Mr  John  Browne,  senior,  William  Cheeseborough, 

Richard  Wright,  Mr  Alexander  Winchee ter, 

Stephen  Payne,  Edward  Smith, 
Walter  Palmer. 

On  the  same  day  lots  were  drawn  for  lands  on  the  Great 
Plain.    The  following  new  names  appear. 

James  Walker,  Nicholas  Ide, 

Richard  Bullock,*  Mr  Joseph  Peck, 

Robert  Abe1,t  Isaac  Martin. 

Mr  Joseph  Peck  came  from  Hingham,  originally  from 
Hingham,  (England.) 

Mr  John  Browne  became  a  great  proprietor  of  Wanna- 
moiset,  included  in  the  ancient  Swansey  by  virtue  of  this 
agreement.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  where 
Indians  resided,  and  from  which  they  were  hired  to 
remove. 

•  The  20th  of  the  10th  month,  (October)  1645. 

^  Whereas  there  was  a  second  agreement  made  with  the 
Indians  for  their  full  consent  in  their  removing  from  Wan- 
namoiset,  and  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling  to  be 
paid  them,  or  thereabouts  in  several  commodities.     It  was 

*  A  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  168S. 

t  A  freeman  in  1642.  Thomas  Loring  in  1636.  John  Browne  in  1684. 
James  Browne  in  1636. 

t  A  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  1645. 
II  Came  with  GoYernor.Winthrop  1630. 
FART   II.  26 
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in  several  town  meetings  expounded  that  the  aim,      ^ 
would  pay  that  particular         *        they  hold  there,  that 

'  land  with  twelve  acres  'lying  at  Watchemoket  cove,  and 
for  much  more  land  at  Wanamoyset  as  sold,  be  thought 
worth  the  payment  of  the  same  after  IVlr  Richard  Bo  wen, 
Robert  Martin,  and  Stephen  Payne,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  rest  of  the  townsmen,  viewed  and  laid  out  that  neck  of 
land  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Wanamoyset  neck 
from  the  salt  water  where  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  a 
hedge,  ranging  unto  the  north  end  of  the  Indian  field, 
and  the  bounds  about  the  said  Indian  field  unto  the  salt 
water.  Whereupon,  this  20th  of  the  10th  month,  1645, 
Mr  John  Browne,  in  a  town-meeting,  did  promise  and  un- 
dertake to  pay  the  *  in  consideration  that  said  lands 
to  belong  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  forever;  and 
further  it  was  agreed  in  the  said  town-meeting  that  in  all 
the  divisions  of  lands  that  was  ^  hereafler  sold, 
^  after  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  estate, 
should  be  called  forty  for  him ;  adjoining  to  the  aforesaid 
lands  on  the  farther  side  from  the  town,  or  towards  the 
salt-marsh,  or  as  may  be  both  least  prejudicial  to  the  town 

'or  to  himself,  saving  that  fortyfour  acres  upon  Watche- 
moyket  already  allotted  him  to  be  part  of  the  same,  and 
he  doth  farther  agree  to  accept  of  ten  acres  of  salt-marsh 
where  he  mowed  this  year,  formerly  allotted  to  him  in  full 
of  the  meadow  land  belonging  to  the  town,  and  doth 
farther  promise  that  when  the  rest  of  the  townsmen  shall 
fence  their  lands  already  allotted  on  Watchemoquit  neck, 
he  to  fence  hi^s  part  with  them,  and  to  bear  his  part  in 
town  charges,  after  the  aforesaid  sum  of  £300  estate,  &c.* 
26th  of  10th  mo.  1645.  At  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men it  was  voted  that  the  house  lot,  &c.  laid  out  to  John 

**  Illegible. 
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Button,  ^  he  not  having  com/e  to  live  amongst  us,  nor  ful- 
filled his  written  agreement  bearing  date  the  24th  of  the 
8th  month,  1643,'  be  granted  to  William  Devell. 

8th  of  the  8th  mo.  1646.  The  town  permitted  John 
Doggett^  to  take  the  lands  laid  out  to  John  Matthewes. 

On  the  same  day  a  rate  was  ordered  '  to  get  the  town  out 
of  debt,  and  also  a  rate  so  much  as  shall  build  a  meeting- 
house.' 

18th  of  the  12th  mo.  Another  division  of  meadow 
lands  was  made.     The  following  new  names  appear  — 

Robert  Sharp,  Widow  Bennet,  (probably  the 

Robert  WheatoD,  widow  of  Edward  Bennet. 

Ademia  Morris,  And  two  others,  (names  illegible.) 

January  7th,  1647.  The  town  permitted  John  Lashell  to 
purchase  the  lands  of  William  Devill. 

Feb.  20th.  George  Wright's  lands  were  sold  by  per- 
mission of  the  town  to  John  Doggett. 

13th  of  11th  mo.  1647,  Ademia  Morris,  executor  of 
Robert  Morris,  sold  to  Nicholas  Ide  his  home  lot. 

28th  of  4th  mo.  1647.  John  Titus  was  permitted  to 
take  the  lands  of  Matthew  Pratt ;  John  Woodcock  those 
of  Edward  Patterson. 

26th,  3d  mo.  1647.     Mr  Browne,  Mr  Pecke,  Stepheif 
Paine,  Mr  Winchester,  Richard  Bowen,  William  Carpen- 
ter, and  Edward  Smith,  were  chosen  townsmen. 

The  other  townsmen  during  the  period  between  1644 
and  1675,  exclusive  of  those  already  mentioned  were 
Thomas  Cooper,  Robert  Titus,  John  Read,  senior,  P^ter 
Hunt,  John  Allen,  Jbhn  Peram,  William  Sabin,  Anthony 
Perry,  Nicholas  Peck,  Philip  'Walker,  and  Daniel  Smith. . 

nth  of  the  1st  mo.  1648.  Mr  Peck  and  Stephen 
Paine  were  chosen  to  assist  Mr  Browne  in  matters  contro- 
verted at  the  Court. 

*  Came  witii  Governor  Winthrop,  1630. 
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It  was  voted  to  levy  a  rate  to  finish  the  meeting-house. 

18th  July.  The  town  gave  to  Roger  Amidowne  a  house 
lot  and  other  lands. 

July  12th,  1649.  Mr  Browne  and  Stephen  Paine  were 
chosen  to  make  diligent  search  to  find  out  the  most  con- 
venient way  between  Rehoboth  and  Dedham. 

1650,  10th  mo.  5.  It  was  voted  that  a  convenient  way 
four  rods  wide,  should  be  made  by  Edward  Smith  for  the 
town's  use,  '  or  any  that  shall  have  occasion  to  pass  from 
town  to  Providence,  or  to  Mr  Blackstone's.' 

1651,  15,  1st  mo.  '  It  was  agreed  that  Peter  Hunt 
should,  accompany  Mr  Browne  to  Plymouth,  to  make 
agreement  about  the  Indian  complaints.' 

The  first  notice  of  the  appointment  of  military  officers, 
was  on  the  20th  of  March,  1653,  when  Peter  Hunt  was 
lieutenant,  and  John  Browne,  Jr.  ensign. 

October  25th,  1653.  The  damage  done  the  Indians  for 
the  trespasses  of  hogs,  horses,  &c,  for  the  last  two  years, 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  wampum,  '  out  of  the  wampum 
at  Walter  Palmer's.' 

12th  December,  1653.  Voted  that  the  price  of  corn 
should  be  at  5$.,  wheat  5^.,  rye  4^.,  Indian  corn  2s. 

11th  mo.  10^  1653.  Indians  killing  wolves  were  to  be 
paid. 

3d  mo.  22,  1654.  Peter  Hunt  and  John  Browne,  Jr. 
were  again  appointed  lieutenant  and  ensign,  ^  and  allowed 
to  stand  by  the  honorable  bench  at  Plymouth  Court.' 

12th  mo.  1,  1654.  Mr  Browne  was  permitted  to  have 
for  his  use  four  rods  square  of  ground,  ^  to  build  a  house 
on  something  near  the  meeting-house.' 

22d  mp.  1,  1654.  Voted  that  the  *new  highway 
towards  the  bay  be  perfected,  and  that  it  should  be  done 
under  the  inspection  of  Goodman  Paine,  and  Goodman 
Carpenter.' 
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^June  26th  1655.  At  a' town-meeting  it  was  agreed 
upon,  that  Mr  Newman,  our  teacher,  should  have  fifty 
pounds  a  year.'  Seven  men,  namely,  Mr  Joseph  Peck 
Thomas  Cooper,  Richard  Bowen,  Stephen  Paine,  Robert 
Martin,  Peter  Hunt,  and  William  Sabin,  were  chosen  a 
committee  *  for  the  levying  of  a  rate  according  to  person 
and  estate  for  the  raising  of  said  maintenance.' 
*  At  this  period,  so  much  indifference  as  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy  was  manifested  in  Plymouth  colony  as  to 
excite  the  alarm  of  the  other  confederated  colonies.  The 
complaint  of  Massachusetts  against  Plymouth,  on  this 
subject,  was  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  drew  from 
them  a  severe  reprehension.  Rehoboth  had  been  afflicted 
already  with  a  serious  schism,  and  by  its  proximity  to 
Providence  and  its  plantations,  where  there  was  a  uni- 
versal toleration,  the  practice  of  free  inquiry  was  en- 
couraged, and  principle,  fancy,  whim,  and  conscience,  all 
conspired  to  lessen  the  veneration  for  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

Feburary  9th,  1655.  Mr  Peck,  Richard  Bowen  senior,, 
Stephen  Paine  senior,  Thomas  Cooper  senior,  Robert 
Martin,  William  Carpenter  senior,  and  Peter  Hunt,  were 
chosen  townsmen.  '  It  was  also  granted  that  they  shall 
have  power  to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town, 
and  that  they  shall  have  power  to  call  a  town-meeting 
when  they  see  cause.' 

^  At  the  same  time  Father  Bowen  was  chosen  moderator ' 
to  see  good  orders  in  our  town-meetings.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  colonial  record,  that 
Mr  Browne,  a  principal  inhabitant  of  Rehoboth,  and  one 
of  the  colonial  magistrates,  entertained  scruples  as  *to  the 
expediency  of  coercing  the  people  to  support  the  ministry, 
although  he  was  willing  to  contribute  his  proportion. 
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*  Whereas,  a  petition  was  presented  unto  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth,  the  first  of  June,  1655,  by  several  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  whose  *  hands  were 
thereunto  subscribed,  desiring  the  Court  to  assist  them  in 
a  way  according  to  the  orders  of  other  colonies  about 
them,  for  the  raising  maintenance  for  their  minister ;  the 
sum  of  the  petition  seemed  to  hold  forth  that  those  whose 
hands  were   not   subscribed,  contributed  nothing,  or  do 
little  as  was  not  esteemed  of,  which  petition  occasioned 
«ome  discourse  about  a  forcible  way  to  compel  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  to  pay  a  certain  sum  every  year, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  minister.      Whereupon 
Mr  John  Browne,  one  of  the  magistrates  then  sitting  in 
Court,  and  being  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  and 
not  being  made  acquainted  with  the  said  petition  until 
the  names  of  the  inhabitants  were  subscribed ;  to  issue 
the  said  troublesome  controversy,  and  take  off  the  odium 
from  others,  did  propound  that  forasmuch  as  those  whose 
hands  were  to  the  petition  desired  to  submit  themselves 
jto  a  rate,  that  if  the  Court  would  send  two  of  the  magis- 
trates unto  Rehoboth  to  take  notice  of  the  estates  of  the 
petitioners,  he  would  engage  himself  in  the  behalf  of  those 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  whose  hands 
were  not  subscribed  to  the  petition,  that  they  should  vol- 
untarily contribute  according  to  their  estates  ;  and  if  any 
of  them  fell  short  in  this  business,  he  would  supply  that 
want  out  of  his  own  estate,  and  this  he  would  make  good 
by  engaging  his  lands  for  seven  years  in  their  behalf  while 
they  staid,  though  he  himself  should  remove  from  the 
place,  which  was  approved  of,  and  Captain  Standish  and 
Mr  Hatherly  were  then  made  choice  of  by  the  Court  to 
see  it  ordered  accordingly.' 

July  13th,  1657.     Voted,  <  that  all  such  persons  or  any 
person  that  is  behind   hand  in  their  accounts  with  Mr 
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Newman  for  this  year  present,  that  they  shall  make  up 
their  accounts  with  Mr  Newman  by  a  month  after  Michael- 
mas, and  in  case  it  be  neglected,  then  such  townsmen  as 
may  be  deputed  together  with  the  deaccns  also  to  go  to 
such  persons  and  labor  to  convince  them  of  the  neglect 
of  their  duty ;  in  case  they  find  them  obstinate,  then  the 
Court  order  is  to  be  attended  on.' 

November  20th,  1657.  Stephen  Paine,  senior,  was 
ordered  to  assist  Deacon  Cooper,  '  to  go  to  certain  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  put  them  on  to  clear  their 
accounts  with  Mr  Newman.' 

It  was  also  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  town-meeting 
this  day  fortnight,  and  in  case  it  appear  that  any  person 
or  persons  be  behind  hand  with  Mr  Newman,  that  then 
some  effectual  course  may  be  taken  according  to  Court 
order,  to  make  such  to  pay  as  have  been  negligent  in  their  . 
duty  for  the  settling  of  Mr  Newman  amongst  us.' 

It  was  also  voted  that  persons  neglecting  to  attend 
town-meeting  should  be  fined  6df. 

September  15th,  1658.  Mr  Newman  was  exempted  from 
all  country  and  town  rates ;  this  exemption  applied  to  him 
personally,  not  to  his  lands  in  case  of  sale  and  descent. 

December  9th,  1657.  '  It  was  voted  that  Sampson 
Mason  should  have  free  liberty  to  sojourn  with  us,  and  to 
buy  house,  lands,  or  meadow,  if  he  see  cause  for  his  settle- 
ment, provided,  that  he  lives  peaceably  and  quietly.' 

Sampson  Mason,  ultimately  one  of  the  founders  of 
Swansey,  was  a  dragoon  in  the  Commonwealth's  arn&y, 
commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell ; — became  a  Baptist  and 
emigrated  to  America. 

February  22nd,  1658.  'The  following  persons  are  ac- 
cepted as  freemen  of  the  town,  to  take  up  their  freedom,* 
namely,  Joseph  Peck,  John  Peck,  Henry  Smith,  Hobert 
Fuller,  John  Fitch,  Stephen  Paine,  Jonathan  Bliss,  William 
Buckland,  Rice  Leonard.' 
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William  Buckland  came  from  Hingham ;  this  name 
afterwards  was  called  Bucklin. 

A  division  of  the  meadows  on  the  north  side  of  the  town 
was  made,  Jui^e  22nd,  1658,  am9ng  the  following  persons ; 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  first  division  in  the  north, 
purchase,  (afterwards  Attleborough.) 


John  Peck, 

George  Robinson,         , ' 

Robert  Abell, 

Mr  Winchester'f  children, 

Mr  Newman, 

George  Kendrick, 

Stephen  Paine,  senior, 

Jehn  Butterworth, 

John  Read, 

Thomas  Willmarth, 

John  Fitch, 

Henry  Smith, 

William  Carpenter,  lenior, 

John  Millard,  junior, 

Robert  Wheaton, 

Richard  Bullock, 

Robert  Martin, 

John  Perrum, 

Richard  Bowen,  senior, 

Obadiah  Bowen, 

Anthony  Perry, 

Joseph  Peck, 

John  Matthewes, 

John  Allin, 

John  Sutton, 


Nicholas  Ide, 
James  Reddeway, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Peter  Hunt, 
Thomas  Cooper,  jooior, 
William  Sabin, 
PhUi'p  Walker, 
Daniel  Smith, 
JohnDoggett 
Nicholas  Peck, 
Rice  Leonard, 
Robert  Jones, 
Francis  SteTens, 
Thomas  Cooper,  senior, 
John  Woodcock, 
Edward  Hall, 
Stephen  Paine,  junior, 
Roger  Amadown6, 
Richard  Bowen,  joxuor, 
Robert  Fuller, 
William  Bucklin, 
Mr  Peck, 

John  Millard,  senior, 
William  Carpenter, 


2d,  9th  mo.  16t58.  The  Indians  were  forbidden  to  set 
the  traps  within  the  town's  bounds: 

30th,  nth  mo.  1659.  Voted,  to  agree  with  Richard 
Bullock  to  keep  the  office  of  town-clerk,  *  to  give  him 
168.  a  year,  and  to  be  paid  for  births,  burials,  and  mar- 
riages besides.' 

21st,  12th  mo.  1660.  In  town-meeting  it  was  voted  that 
Mr  Willet  should  have  liberty  to  take  up  five  hundred  or 
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six  hundred  acres  of  land  northward  or  eastward  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  town,  where  he  shall  think  it  most  con- 
venient for  himself. 

1st  day,  2d  mo.  1661.  Gilbert  Brooks  of  Scituate,  had 
^  free  liberty  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rehoboth,  and  to  pur- 
chase what  he  may,  if  he  be  minded  to  come  amongst  us.' 

^  6th,  7th  mo.  1661.  Lieutenant  Hunt  and  Joseph  Peck 
were  chosen  to  view  the  damage  in  the  Indians'  com  upon 
Kickamuet  neck,  and  Consumpsit  neck,  and  to  give  the 
town  notice  of  it.' 

27th  of  the  12th  mo.  1661.  Samuel  Luther  was  per- 
mitted to  be  a  sojourner  to  buy  or  hire. 

December  16th,  1662.  A  fine  of  Is.  6d.  ordered  to  be 
paid  by  such  as  neglected  to  attend  town-meeting. 

January  22d,  1663.  Humphrey  Tiffany  permitted  to 
be  a  sojourner,  and  to  buy  or  hire. 

The  towns-people  were  forbidden  by  order  of  Court  to 
herd  their  cattle  on  Indians'  land,  '  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Indians  at  Kickamuet.' 

July  3d,  1663.  It  was  voted  that  a  letter  should  be  sent 
to  Samuel  Fuller  of  Plymouth,  ^  that  if  he  will  come  upon 
tryal  according  to  his  own  proposition,  the  town  is  willing 
to  accept  of  him  ;  and  in  case  the  town  and  he  do  accord, 
the  town  is  willing  to  accommodate  him  in  the  best  way 
they  can  for  his  encouragement.' 

Mr  Fuller  was  a  physician  residing  at  Plymouth. 

At  the  same  town-meeting,  Goodman  Sarle  was  accept- 
ed, and  a  home  lot  voted  to  him. 

Mr.  Newman  the  pastor,  died  on  the  5th  of  July,  1663. 
His  death  was  attended  with  some  singular  circumstances.  , 
^  He  had  (says  Eliot)  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  triumph  in  the  prospect  of  its  being  near.  He 
was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preached  a  sermon 
upon  these  words — Job  xiv.  14.  ^All  the  days  of  my  op- 
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pointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.'*  Id  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day,  he  asked  the  deacon 
to  pray  with*  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said  the  time  was  come 
that  he  must  leave  this  world.  But  his  friends  seeing  no 
immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence 
of  imagination.  But  he  turned  round  saying,  ^  angels  do 
your  oflice,'  immediately  expired.  In  those  times  many 
marvellous  tales  were  received  as  true,  which  would  not 
bear  scrutiny.  But  the  circumstances  of  Mr  Newman's 
death  were  notorious,  and  the  accounts  of  many  witnesses 
concurrent.  He  might  have  felt  that  sinking  of  the  heart, 
that  indescribable  and  painful  feeling  which  is  said  in 
many  instances  to  be  the  precursor  of  death,  and  yet  have 
discovered  no  external  signs  of  failing  health,  and  while 
his  friends  were  unconscious  of  its  approach,  the  inward 
consciousness  of  the  sufferer  might  seem  to  them  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy.  In  some  organizations,  pecu- 
liarly nervous,  a  strong  apprehension  of  death  has  pro- 
duced it. 

Mr  Newman  was  subjected  to  many  trials,  perplexities, 
and  troubles.  Obadiah  Holmes  who  came  from  Salem 
and  some  others  of  his  church,  disliking  his  discipline, 
and  some  of  his  tenets,  withdrew  from  tUeir  connexion 
and  established  what  they  called  a  new  church.  This 
happened  in  1649.  They  soon  embraced  the  principles 
of  the  Baptists,  and  received  another  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  Mr  Clark  of  Newport.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  what  was  denominated  schism  in  the  colony 
of  I^lymouth.  Lyford's  disturbance  was  a  sedition  rather 
than  a  schism.  Mr  Newman  excommunicated  Holmes 
and  his  followers,  and  incited  the  civil  authority  against 
them.  Four  petitions  were  presented  to  the  court ;  one 
from  Rehoboth  signed  by  thirtyfive  persons ;   one  from 
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Taunton ;  one  from  all  the  clergymen  in  the  colony  but 
two,  and  one  from  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  The 
government  of  Plymouth  merely  directed  the  schismatics 
to  refrain  from  practices  disagreeable  to  their  brethren, 
and  to  appear  before  the  Court.  In  October,  1650,  John 
Hazel,  Edward  Smith  and  his  wife,  Obadiah  Holmes, 
Joseph  Torrey  and  his  wife,  the  wife  of  James  Mann  and 
William  Buell  and  his  wife  were  indicted  for  continuing 
their  meeting  from  house  to  house  on  the  Lord's  day,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  Court ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  punishment  was  inflicted.  In  Massachusetts  Holmes 
did  not  escape  so  easily.  Some  time  after  his  trial  at 
Plymouth,  he  was  arrested  near  Boston,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  receive  thirty  lashes,  which  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  severity  and  cruelty ;  he  then  with  most 
of  his  followers  removed  to  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  succeeded  Mr  Clark  in  1652,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death  in  1682.  He  was  a  native  of  Preston  in 
Lancashire,  (England,)  and  was  distinguished  for  his  un- 
conquerable resolution. 

Mr  Newman  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  distinguished  minister 
in  England,  and  is  particularly  noticed  by  Anthony  Wood. 
He  abandoned  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
persecution  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  scholar,  and  a  devout  and 
zealous  minister,  but  his  temper  was  irascible,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  softened  when  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
in  his  own  congregation  the  commencement  of  a  rjeligious 
schism.* 

*  Hopestill  Newman,  a  daughter  of  the  Rey.  Samuel  Newman,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rey.  George  Shoye,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  aud  third  minister  of 
Taunton.    She  died  March  7, 1674,  leaving  ^ee  noD»  and  two  daughters. 
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In  September,  1663,  'At  a  meeting  of  the  church  and 
town,  it  was  concluded  that  Mr  Zacbariah  Symmes  should 
have  £40  for  this  year,  his  diet  at  Mr  Newman's  be- 
sides.' 

Stephen  Payne  and  Lieutenant  Hunt  '  were  chosen  to 
go  down  to  his  friends,  to  use  means  for  the  settling  of  him 
with  us  for  this  present  year.' 

November  2,  1663.  Goodman  Payne,  John  Allen,  sen.. 
Lieutenant  Hunt,  Mr  Browne,  Anthony  Perry,  Goodman 
Walker,  Thomas  Cooper,  jun.  and  Henry  Smith,  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  buy  or  to  build  a  parsonage  or 
*  house  for  the  ministry.'  At  the  same  time  a  rate  was 
voted  to  pay  the  charges. 

November  25,  1663.  It  was  voted  in  town-meeting, 
^  that  whereas  God  by  his  providence  hath  lately  taken 
away  from  us  our  dear  father,  yet  out  of  his  goodness  and 
mercy  hath  brought  amongst  us^  Mr  Zachariah  Symmes, 
whom  we  honor  and  ^  yet  with  reference  to  the 
place  we  live  in,  we  judge  it  expedient  to  look  out  for 
another  godly,  able  minister  to  join  with  him  in  the  work 
of  the  niinistry,  and  therefore  do  accept  of  Mr  Willett's 
proposition,  as  to  embrace  any  opportunity  that  providence 
shall  guide  him  to,  for  that  end.' 

June  20th,  1664.  It  was  voted  '  that  the  public  house 
intended  for  the  ministry,'  shall  be  set  on  the  west  side  of 
the  run,  in  the  middle  of  the  common,  being  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  a  teacher's  lot,  being  six  acres.' 

January  24,  1665.  Mr  Willett's  authority  to  engage  a 
minister  to  assist  Mr  Symmefr  was  again  confirmed. 

April  13, 1666.   Mr  Symnes  was  admitted  an  inhabitant. 

*  Mr  Myles  was  voted  to  be  a  lecturer,  viz.  to  preach 
once  a  fortnight  on  the  week  day,  once  on  the  Sabbath 
day.' 

*  Illegible. 
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May  15th,  1666.  In  town  meeting,  <  it  was  agreed  by 
joint  consent,  that  a  third  man  alone  fpr  the  work  of  the 
ministry  should  be  forthwith  looked  for,  and  such  a  one 
as  may  preach  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole,  (if  it  be 
the  will  of  God  for  the  settling  of  peace  amongst  us, 
according  as  the  former  and  renewed  council  sent  us  from 
our  honored  governor  and  assistants.'  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  the  19th  to  make  clioice  of  a  committee  to 
obtain  a  '  third  man  alone  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.' 
^  Richard  Bullock  declared  his  protest  against  this  act,  as 
judging  it  the  sole  work  of  the  church.' 

August  13,  1666.     *  It  was  again  voted  in  town-meeting, 
that  an  able  man  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  shall  with 
all  convenient  speed  be  looked  for,  as  an  officer  of  this 
church,  and  a  minister  for  the  town,  such  a  one  as  may      ^ 
be  satisfactory  to  the  generality.' 

It  was  also  voted  *  that  Mr  Myles  shall  still  continue  a 
lecturer  on  the  week  day,  and  further  on  the  sabbath,  if 
he  be  thereunto  legally  called.' 

A  commijttee  was  now  chosen  to  engage  a  minister 
according  to  the  previous  vote  of  the  town.  The  com- 
mittee was  Deacon  Cooper,  Lieutenant  Hunt,  Nicholas 
Peck,  Ensign  Smith,  and  Nathaniel  Payne,'  and  they 
were  to  go  in  the  first  place  to  Mr  Esterbrooks.' 

December  10,  1666.  In  town-meeting  it  was  voted 
<  that  Mr  Buckley  should  continue  still  amongst  us  till  the 
first  of  April  next  ensuing  upon  further  trial,  in  reference 
to  the  former  vote  of  August  13,  1666,  which  is  in  order 
to  the  settlement  in  the  ministry,  if  he  be  approved  of.' 

It  is  very  evident  that  much  dissension  in  religious 
affairs  at  this  time  prevailed  in  this  town,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  governor  and  assistants  interfered.  These  dis- 
sensions might  have  been  increased  from  an  accidental 
circumstance.     This  was  the  arrival  of  John  Myles,|  the 
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elder  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Wales,  which  was 
founded  at  Swansea,  in  1649  ;  this  church,  although  its 
numbers  were  small  at  its  commencement,  had  increased 
to  three  hundred  in  16G2.  Mr  Myles  in  that  year  was 
ejected  from  his  charge  for  non-conformity.  He  fled  to 
America,  bringing  with  him  his  church  records  written  in 
Welsh,*  and  followed  by  some  adherents.  In  1663,  he 
founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the  Plymouth  colony, 
and  older  than  any  one  in  Massachusetts,at  Wannamoiset.f 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  church  consisting  of  Mr 
Myles  the  elder,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph 
Carpenter,  John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benja- 
min Alby,  were  united  by  a  solemn  covenant.  This  was 
held  by  the  Plymouth  government  to  be  an  act  of  contu- 
macy and  a  public  disturbance,  and  each  person  concerned 
was  fined  £5,  prohibited  from  worship  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  and  advised  to  remove  from  Rehobotb.  It  was 
perhaps  discreet  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  endea- 
vor to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism  within  the  limits  of 
their  corporate  grants,  but  they  do  not  appear  at  this  time 
to  have  entertained  a  design  of  violating  the  rights  of 
conscience,  or  of  stifling  the  worship  of  conscientious 
men ;  for  after  the  Baptists  had,  in  pursuance  of  their  ad- 
vice, removed  first  to  that  part  of  the  ancient  Swansey 
BOW  called  Barrington,  where  they  erected  a  meeting- 
house, and  afterwards  to  that  part  of  the  same  town  near 
the  bridge  which  now  perpetuates  the  name  of  Myles, 
(where  they  erected  another,)  they  granted  them  and 
others  in  1667,  the  lands  of  Wannamohiet,  which  had  been 
considered  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rehoboth,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  town  of  Swansey  was  incorporated. 

*  Now  in  existence. 

\  Tken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rehoboth,  now  Swansey. 
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The  Reverend  Noah  Newman,  the  son  of  the  late  pastor, 
was  finally  settled  in  the  place  of  his  father  in  March,  1668. 

In  December,  1668,  a  salary  of  £40  and  firewood,  were 
voted  in  town-meeting,  '  for  his  comfortable  maintenance 
for  his  carrying  aq  end  the  work  of  the  Almighty  am6ngst 
us.  Deacon  Cooper,  Lieutenant  Hunt,  and  Goodman 
Read,  were  to  see  the  aforesaid  order  accomplished,  and  to 
speak  to  them  who  were  defective  in  not  doing  their  duty.' 

Various  other  privileges  and  accommodations  were 
afterwards  voted  him  ;  still  it  would  seem  from  the  terms 
of  the  votes,  that  from  many  it  was  difiicult  to  obtain  any 
part  of  the  minister's  maintenance,  for  although  a  majority 
afterwards  raised  his  salary  to  £60,  yet  a  committee  was 
chosen,  '  to  take  some  pains  to  see  how  it  might  be  raised, 
that  is,  it  might  be  raised  freely,  and  that  it  might  be 
efiectually  accomplished,  and  also  for  the  £40  a  year, 
which  is  past  be  inquired  into,  to  see  if  it  be  accomplished; 
and  if  the  committee  do  apprehend  that  the  aforesaid  pay 
will  not  effect  the  thing,  then  the  town  to  seriously  con- 
sider of  some  other  way  that  it  may  be  effected,  for  the 
comfortable  carrying  on  the  worship  and  ordinances  of 
God  amongst  us.' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  votes,  the  maintenance  of  the 
minister  continued  to  be  in  arrear,  for  a  committee  was 
raised  '  for  the  inquiring  into  and  insisting  those  whom  it 
concerns,  that  Mr  Newman's  maintenance  may  be  brought 
in  for  three  years,  and  also  for  three  years  past.'  Still  the 
measures  were  ineffectual,  for  in  1671,  it  was  voted,  'as 
Mr  Newman's  salary  had  not  been  paid,  that  there  shall 
be  a  trial  made  by  contribution  every  sabbath  day.' 

November  25th,  1663.  *  It  was  voted  that  Alexander 
the  Scotchman,  a  brick-maker  should  be  freely  accepted 
amongst  us  for  to  make  brick.' 

December  20th,  1664.      £4  17s.  was  voted,  being  the 
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sum  which  Captain  Willet  agreed  to  give  Philip  for  grow- 
ing corn  in  the  neck,  and  that  Captain  Willet  should 
agree  with  Philip  for  the  year  ensuing. 

May  22d,  1665.  '  Sam,  the  Indian  that  keeps  the  cows 
was  admitted  by  the  town  as  an  inhabitant,  to  buy  or  hire 
house  or  lands  if  he  can,  in  case  the  Court  allow  it.' 

This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  and  only  instance 
of  an  Indian  resident  *amongst  the  English,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  citizenship  within  this  colony. 

This  vote,  if  it  was  '  allowed  by  the  Court,'  (which  does 
not  appear)  gave  to  this  Indian  all  the  privileges  of  his 
English  neighbors.     Sam  was  probably  a  Christian. 

May  22d,  1665.  'John  Lowell  was  admitted  by  the 
town,  to  buy  or  hire  house  or  land  if  he  can.' 

June  6th,  1665.  The  town  voted  to  pay  the  governor 
their  proportion  of  £50 ;  also,  that  there  be  a  standing 
council,  three  in  number,  with  the  governor,  /and  that  this 
council  be  renewed  yearly. 

April  1  Sth,  1666.  Mr  Tanner  was  admitted  an  inhabitant. 

May  23d,  1666.  *  It  was  agreed  that  Mr  Myles  be  receiv- 
ed an  inhabitant  amongst  us,  to  buy  or  hire  for  his  money.' 

June  26th,  1666.  '  Stephen  Paine  senior,  Mr  Browne, 
and  Goodman  Allen,  were  chosen  selectmen  to  answer 
the  Court  order.'  They  were  the  first.  The  townsmen 
still  continued  to  be  chosen  as  usual. 

The  other  selectmen  chosen  in  difierent  years  between 
this  and  1675,  including  the  last,  were  Peter  Hunt,  Henry 
Smith,  Philip  Walker,  Nicholas  Peck,  Anthony  Perry. 

December  10th,  1666,  Thomas  Estabrook  was  admitted 
an  inhabitant. 

April,  1668.  '  Voted,  that  whereas  the  select  townsmen 
did  give  Philip  Sachem  a  gratuity  at  the  sealing  of  an 
evidence  of  eight  miles  square,  the  sum  of  £8,  12«.,  that 
the  said  select  townsmen  shall  make  a  rate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it.' 
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May  26th,  1668.  A  division 
chase,«(now  Attleborough)  was 
ing  persons. 

Obftdiah  Bowen, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Stephen  Paine,  senior, 
John  Savage, 
Goody  Hide, 
Childreos'  lands, 
Thomai  Reade, 
Preserved  Abell, 
William  Carpenter, 
Gilbert  Brooks, 
Thomas  and  Jacob  Ormsby, 
Robert  Jones, 
John  Reade,  senior, 
NathanieJ  Paine, 
Robert  Wheaton, 
Wido^  Carpenter, 
fienjamin  'Buckland, 
PhiUp  Walker, 
John  Peren,  senior, 
John  Ormsby, 
Jaret  Ingraham, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Henry  Smith, 
Nicholas  Peck, 
Jonathan  Bosworth, 
Samuel  Carpenter, 
Richard  Whitaker, 
Mr  Tanner, 
Stephen  Paine,  junior, 
Jonathan  Palmer, 
James  Redeway, 
Nicholas  Ide, 
Deacon  Cooper, 
James  Gilson, 
Rice  Leonard, 
Samuel  Newman, 
John  Doggett, 
Anthony  Perry, 
Thomas  Cooper,  junior, 
George  Kendrick, 

PART    II.  28 


of  lands  in  the  north  pur- 
made  amongst  the  follow- 

John  Butterworth, 
Mr  Myles, 

Richard  Bowen,  junior, 
Mr  Newman, 
Joseph  Peck, 
William  Sabin, 
Ichabod  Miller,  junior, 
Mr  Daniel  Smith, 
Mr  Browne, 
Robert  Miller, 
John  Titus, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
George  Robinson, 
Robert  Fuller, 
John  Fitch, 
Thomas  Willmarth, 
William  Buckland, 
John  Kinslye, 
Ovid  Bullock, 
Jonathan  Fuller, 
John  Miller,  senior, 
Joseph  Carpenter, 
Samuel  Peck, 
Sampson  Mason, 
John  Allin,  junior, 
John  Reade,  junior, 
John  Lowell, 
Thomas  Grant, 
Israel  Peck, 
Captain  Willet, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Lieutenant  Hunt, 
Eldad  Kinsly, 
Joseph  Buckland, 
Francis  Stevens, 
Edward  Hall, 
John  Woodcock, 
John  Allin,  senior, 
\  Abr.  Martin. 
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May  14th,  1669.  'The  town  with  one  consent  declared 
by  vote  that  the  proposition  from  the  Court  about  sales  of 
guns,  powder,  and  shot  to  the  Indians,  they  apprehend  it 
will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  our  English  interest,  and 
therefore  declare  themselves  against  it.' 

Ensign  Smith,  Nicholas  Peck,  William  Sabin,  and 
Philip  Walker,  were  chosen  a  committee  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  the  new  town  of  Swansey,  to  settle  a  contro- 
versy (probably  about  boundaries.) 

May  16,  1672.  It  was  agreed  and  voted  that  the  towns- 
men are  to  draw  up  such  particulars  as  may.  be  necessary 
for  the  general  good  of  the  town,  as  instructions  for  the 
deputies  to  manage  at  the  Court. 

May  14th,  1673.  John  Woodcock,  Thomas  Willmarth, 
Josiah  Palmer,  Thomas  Reade,  and  John  Ormsby,  were 
propounded  to  the  freemen  at  the  town-meeting  to  take  up 
their  freedom,  and  approved  of. 

November  13th,  1674.  It  was  voted  that  a  new  meet- 
ing-house be  built. 

EASTHAM. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Eastham,  was  originally  owned  by  the  Nauset 
Indians. 

In  1640,  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  bounds  of 
Yarmouth  to  three  miles  eastward  of  Namskeket,  and 
'  across  from  sea  to  sea,'  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  *  to  the  purchasers  or  old  comers  of  Plymouth,'  but 
no  settlement  was  made  on  this  tract. 

In  1643,  the  people  of  Plymouth  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  their  situation,  deliberated  upon  removing,  and  after 
many  consultations  and  much  difference  in  opinion,  deter* 
mined  to  remove. 

Upon  a  proposition  of  Governor  Bradford,  the  church 
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directed  a  committee  to  repair  to  Nauset,  and  to  ascertain 
the  expediency  of  establishing  their  settlement  there. 
The  committee  made  a  favorable  report,  and  '  the  pur- 
chasers or  old  comers,'  to  whom  the  grant  was  made  in 
1640,  consented  to  the  plan.  In  June,  1644,  the  church 
appointed  a  committee  to  explore  and  survey  Nauset,  and 
authorized  them  to  purchase  it  of  the  natives.  Of  this 
committee  was  Governor  Bradford,  and  several  members 
of  the  church,  amongst  whom  were  Thomas  Prince,  John 
Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias  Cooke,  Richard  Higgins, 
John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Bangs.  This  committee  after 
an  accurate  examination,  decided  that  Nauset  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the 
church  at  Plymouth,  but  they  purchased  of  Mattaquason, 
the  sachem  of  Monamoyick,  a  tract  of  land  called  Pochet, 
with  two  islands  lying  before  Potanumaquat,  with  a  beach 
and  small  island  upon  it ;  also  all  the  land  called  Nam- 
skeket,  extending  northward  to  the  bounds  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  George  the  sachem,  excepting  a  small  island 
which  was  purchased  afterwards.  From  George  the 
sachem  of  the  Nausets,  the  successor  of  the  sachem  Aspi- 
net,  they  purchased  all  his  lands  ^  extending  northward, 
excepting  a  small  neck  of  land  lying  by  the  harbor  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tract ;  which  neck  of  land  the  English 
stipulated  to  fence,  that  the  Indians  might  use  it  as  a 
corn-field.' 

The  right  of  getting  shell-fish  in  the  cove,  and  a  part 
of  all  the  whales  driven  on  shore,  was  reserved  to  the 
Indians.  There  being  no  claimant  of  the  land  in  the  bay 
north  of  the  territory  purchased  of  George,  called  Billing9- 
gate,  the  Indians  consented  that  the  English  should  occupy 
them;  but  a  long  time  after  in  1666,  an  Indian  who  was 
called  Lieutenant  Anthony,  claimed  the  Billingsgate  lands, 
and  the  settlers  purchased  his  claim,  he  reserving  a  small 
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neck  called  Tuttomnest ;  this  tract  <  extended  from  the 
northern  limits  of  Nauset,  to  a  little  brook  named  by  the 
Indians,  Sapokonisk,  and  by  the  English,  Bound  Brook.' 
Previously  to  this,  they  had  purchased  of  the  subjects  of 
sachem  George,  after  his  death,  the  neck  which  had  been 
reserved  to  him,  and  allowed  the  Indians  a  piece  of  land 
'  at  Gesquoquaset ;  and  not  long  after  they  purchased  '  the 
fertile  island  of  Pochet,  which  in  the  first  sale  had  been 
reserved  by  Mattaquason  to  the  Indians.' 

In  1644,  the  Court  granted  *  unto  the  church  of  New- 
Plymouth,  or  them  that  go  to  dwell  at  Nauset,  all  the  tract 
of  land  lying  between  sea  and  sea,  from  the  purchasers 
bounds  at  Namskeket,  to  the  herring  brook  at  Billingsgate, 
with  said  herring  brook,  and  all  the  meadows  on  both 
sides,  the  said  brook,  with  great  bass  pond  there,  and  all 
meadows  and  islands  lying  within  said  tract.' 

'  This  grant  included  Eastham,  Welileet,  and  Orleans. 
It  extended  south  to  Monamoyick  bay.'     At  one  end  it  was 
bounded  by  lands  of  the  purchasers  or  old  comers,  (after- 
wards Harwich)  and  on  the  other  by  lands  which  after- 
'  wards  were  included  in  the  town  of  Truro,  being  fifteen 

miles  in  length. 

The  church  of  Plymouth  in  consideration  of  the  same 
sum  which  they  bad  paid,  conveyed  their  right  to  Thomas 
Prence,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias  Cook,  Richard 
Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Bangs,  who  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  settlement  at  Nauset.^ 

*  John  Doane  came  from  England  early.  In  1688,  he  was  elected  an  assist- 
ant, and  afterwards  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Plymouth.  His  posterity  are 
numerous  and  respectable,  and  reside  principally  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Eastham. 

Edward  Bangs  and  Nicholas  Snow  arrived  at  Plymoudi  in  the  ship  Anne,  in 
July,  1623.    Richard  Higgins  was  one  of  the  freemen  of  Plymouth,  in  1633. 

The  descendants  of  Bangs,  Snow,  and  Higgins,  as  well  as  those  of  Cook  and 
Smalley,  still  remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  of  Barnstable,  and  are 
numerous,  particularly  those  of  the  three  first. 
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Mr  Prence  arrived  in  November,  1621,  in  the  ship  For- 
tune ;  he  was  then  only  twentyone  years  of  age.  In  1634, 
and  in  1638,  he  had  been  chosen  governor,  and  was  always 
when  not  exercising  the  functions  of  chief  magistrate,  one 
of  the  assistants,  and  frequently  the  first,  or  deputy  gov- 
ernor. 

A  church  was  soon  gathered  at  Nauset,  but  no  pastor 
was  ordained  for  many  years. 

The  settlement  increased  so  rapidly,  that  an  application 
was  made  to  the  General  Court  for  an  incorporation,  and 
on  the  2d  of  June,  1646,  the  Court  ordered,  '  Nauset  is 
granted  to  be  a  township,  and  to  have  all  the  privileges  of 
a  township,  as  other  towns  within  the  government  have.' 

The  Reverend  John  Mayo  came  here  from  Barnstable 
about  this  time,  and  preached  to  the  people,  *  but  some 
differences  arising,'  he  left  Eastham  and  went  to  Boston 
in  1649. 

In  1654,  the  line  between  Eastham  and  the  lands  be- 
longing '  to  the  purchasers  or  old  comers,'  was  established. 
It  began  at  the  river  Namskeket,  and  extended  to  the 
eastern  harbor,  or  Monamoyick. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eastham  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  support  a  pastor,  until  1672,  when  Samuel  Treat 
was  ordained. 

Mr  Treat  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Treat,  the  gov- 
ernor of'  Connecticut,  a  man  of  talent,  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  uncommonly  successful  in  the  conversion  ' 
of  the  natives.  In  1685,  the  christian  Indian  men  and 
women  within  the  limits  of  Mr  Treat's  parish  were  five 
hundred,  and  the  children  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
thrice  that  number.  He  spoke  and  wrote  the  Indian 
language  with  great  facility.  By  familiar  visits  and  kind 
and  affectionate  treatment^  he  won  the  regards  of  these 
rude  savages,  and  they  loved  him  with  the  afiection  of 
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children.  During  the  subsequent  Indian  war,  the  benefit 
of  the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  the  Nauset  Indians  for 
the  English  was  sensibly  felt.  Mr  Treat  continued  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham  fortyfive  years,  and  until  his  death, 
March  18th,  1717,  at  the  age  of  sixtynine.* 

*  The  biographer  of  Mr  Treat  represents  him  as  a  man  of  much  kindness  of 
heart,  but  as  a  Calvinist  of  the  *  straitest  sect.'  He  did  not  profess  *  that  mod- 
erate Calvinism  which  is  so  common  at  the  present  time,  and  which  by  giving 
up,  or  explaining  away  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  party,  like  a  porcupine 
diiiarmed  of  its  quills,  is  unable  to  resist  the  feeblest  attack ;  but  consistent 
Calvinism,  with  all  its  hard  and  sharp  points,  by  which  it  can  courageously 
defend  itself;  in  fine,  such  Calvinism  as  the  adamantine  author  of  the  system 
would  himself  have  avowed.' 

He  quotes  from  bis  manuscript  sermons,  particularly  from  a  discourse,  text, 
Luke  xvi.  23.  His  denunciations  are  terrific.  After  threatening  sinners  with 
everlasting  punishment,  he  says,  *  Consider,  God  himself  shall  be  the  principal 
agent  in  thy  misery.  He  is  that  consuming  fire  ;  his  breath  is  thy  bellows, 
which  blows  up  the  flame  of  hell  forever ;  he  is  the  devouring  fire,  the  ever' 
lasting  burning ;  and  if  he  punish  thee,  if  he  meet  thee  in  his  fury,  he  will  not 
meet  thee  as  a  man ;  he  will  give  thee  an  omnipotent  blow.  Little  dost  thou 
know  what  it  is  to  enter  the  lists  of  contention  widi  the  Almighty.  If  his 
wrath  kindle  but  a  little  while,  we  vrither  before  it  Now  thou  art  afiidd  of 
the  wrath  of  man ;  what  wilt  thou  do  when  God  takes  thee  in  hand  ? 

*  Consider,  God  will  take  delight  to  execute  vengeance  on  thee.  God  de- 
lights in  justice,  and  in  executing  his  own  decrees.  Now  it  was  his  eternal 
decree  to  destroy  sinners  forever.  He  purposed  to  shew  his  power,  and  make 
his  wrath  known  upon  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction.  But  woe  to 
that  soul  whom  God  shall  delight  to  punish.  Now  thou  laughest  at  the  re- 
proofs which  God  gives  thee  by  his  ministers  and  people.  (Sod  will  laugh  at 
thee  diortly.  And  wilt  thou  bear  when  he  shall  torment  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
roar  under  thy  torments  ?  Thou  shalt  cry  for  mercy,  and  he  shall  mock  thee. 
Tl0a  now  rejoicest  in  sinning ;  he  will  ere  long  rejdce  in  thy  calamity.' 

After  threatening  sinners  with  hell,  he  says,  *  Consider  what  must  be  thy 
employment  there.  1.  Sin.  Some  think  sinning  ends  with  this  life ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake.  The  creature  is  held  under  an  everlasting  law ;  the  damned  in- 
crease in  sin  in  hell.  Possibly  the  mention  of  this  may  please  thee.  But 
remember  there  shall  be  no  pleasant  sins  there ;  no  eating,  drinking,  singing, 
dancing,  wanton  dalliance,  and  drinking  stolen  waters ;  but  damned  sins,  bitter, 
hellish  sins,  sins  exasperated  by  torments,  euning  Ood,  spite,  rage,  and  blas- 
phemy. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  (June,  1 674,)  it  was 
ordered  that  Mannamoiett,  Paomet,  and  Satucket,  which 

*  2.  Tliou  shall  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors ;  then  Satan 
will  pay  thee  thy  wages  for  thy  servile  slavery  to  him,  and  thou  shalt  know 
what  a  cruel  master  thou  hast  here  served.  What  cruelty  hath  Satan  some- 
times exercised  to  some  here  in  this  world,  that  have  been  possessed  by  him, 
and  to  others  that  have  sold  themsdves  to  him !  What  amazing  stories  doth  the 
world  afford  of  such  things !  What  dost  thou  thinlc  he  will  do,  when  he  hath 
unlimited  commission,  and  full  possession  ?  How  wilt  thou  endure  when  thoa 
shalt  have  a  thousand  devils  rending,  and  tearing,  and  macerating  thee  ;  when 
all  the  rage  of  hell  shall  fall  on  thee  without  restraint  ? 

\  3.  The  never  dying  worm  shall  gnaw  and  eat  out  all  the  heart  of  thy  com- 
fort. Thou  shall  become  thy  own  executioner ;  thy  conscience  shall  pursue 
thee  in  hell,  always  crying  out  against  thee,  jand  bringing  bitter  things  to  thy 
mind,  making  thee  to  wring  thy  hands,  and  howl  out  sad  lamentations. 

*  Thou  canst  hardly  sit  under  one  of  these  lectures  now  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  poor  minister ;  but  let  me  tell  thee,  conscience  in  hell  will  read  it 
after  another  manner  than  can  now  be  conceived ;  every  thought  and  concdd- 
eration  whereof,  will  be  a  sharp  dagger  at  thy  heart,  that  will  let  out  all  joy 
and  comfort  out  of  thy  soul. 

*  Remember  how  universal  all  this  torment  shall  be.  Here  usually  our  pain 
is  but  in  one  part  of  the  body ;  and  yet  what  a  misery  it  is  to  all  the  rest  by 
sympathy ;  but  then  soul  and  body  shall  be  filled  brimful ;  the  guilt  of  all  thy 
sins  shall  be  laid  upon  thy  soul,  and  be  made  so  many  heaps  of  fuel ;  when  that 
tender  and  deUcate  body  shall  have  all  its  beauty  blasted,  and  pride  consumed ; 
when  the  flames  shall  have  no  respect  to  its  comeliness ;  when  every  member's 
pain  shall  be  Intolerable,  and  that  insupportable  misery  shall  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  man ;  when  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  heart,  and  all  shall  be 
tormented  in  that  flame. 

*  Consider  how  near  the  time  hastens,  when  all  this  comes  to  pass  upon  thee. 
Time  is  almost  gone  with  thee,  and  thou  standest  at  the  gate  of  eternity ;  and 
death  is  waiting  upon  thee,  to  transport  thee  away  to  the  place  of  all  thy  mise-: 
ries.  Shortly  thou  must  die,  and  it  will  be  but  a  moment  from  thence  to  belt^ 
When  thou  hast  sinned  away  a  few  more  days,  watched  and  slept  out  a  few 
more  nights,  away  thou  goest  irrecoverably.  It  may  be  thou  dreamest  of  many 
days  to  come,  but,  thou  fool,  how  knowest  thou  but  thy  soul  may  be  called  for 

this  very  night ;  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  not  far  off.  ^ 

*  Sinner,  I  beseech  thee,  realize  the  truth  of  these  things.  Do  not  go  about 
to  dream  that  it  is  derogatory  to  God's  mercy,  and  nothing  but  a  vain  fable  to 
scare  children  out  of  their  wits  withal.  God  can  be  merciful,  though  he  make 
thee  miserable.  He  shall  have  monuments  enough  of  that  precious  attribute 
shining  like  start  in  the  place  of  glory,  and  singing  eternal  halleli^ahs  to  the 
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had  been  put  under  the  constablerick  of  Eastham,  '  should 
belong  unto  and  be  of  the  same  township  until  the  Court 
should  see  cause  otherwise  to  order.' 

Saukatucket  was  an  incorporated  plantation,  (but  without 
town  privileges,  and  without  a  church,)  as  early  as  1640. 

Its  territory  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Harwich 
and  Brewster. 

Monamoy  was  a  plantation  unincorporated  until  1686. 
The  territory  of  this  plantation  is  now  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  of  Chatham. 

Paomet  comprehended  the  present  towns  of  Truro  and 
Proviiicetown. 

In  1646,  Eastham  was  incorporated.  The  proper  terri- 
tory of  the  ancient  town  is  now  comprised  in  the  present 
town  of  Eastham,  the  Indian  Nauset,  Welfleet,  called  by 
them  Punnonkanit,  and  Orleans  (Naumskeket.)  In  1651, 
the  old  town  was  permanently  settled. 

BRIDGEWATER, 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Bridgewater  before  the  later  divisions,  was  origi- 
nally granted  to  the  settlers  of  Duxbury,  of  which  town  it 
was  a  plantation.  The  first  order  of  Court  was  passed  in 
August,  1644. 

*  Upon  the  petition  of  Duxbury  men,  it  is  thought  good 
by  the  Court,  that  there  be  a  view  taken  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed by  them,  namely,  seven  miles  up  into  the  woods 

praise  of  him  that  redeemed  them ;  though  to  exalt  the  power  of  his  justice,  he 
damn  sinners  heaps  upon  heaps.' 
*  Mr  Treat  was  the  eldest  of  twentyone  children.     He  was  educated  at  Har- 

vard College,  and  was  graduated  in  1669.  He  had  thirteen  children.  Fortu- 
nate in  his  ancestry,  he  was  no  less  so  in  his  posterity.  One  of  his  grand- 
children, Robert  Treat  Paine,  was  a  sigher  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  great  grandson,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  junior,  was  the  celebrated  poet 
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firom  Plymouth  bounds  at  Jones'  river,  and  if  it.  prove  not 
prejudicial  to  the  plantation  to  be  erected  at  Teightaquid, 
nor  to  the  meadows  of  Plymouth  at  Winngtuckquett,  it 
may  be  confirmed  unto  them ;  provided  also  the  herring 
or  alewife  river  at  Namassachusett  shall  be  equally  be- 
tween the  two  towns  of  Duxbury  and  Marshfield.' 

In  1645,  the  grant  was  made. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Duxbury  are  granted  a 
competent  proportion  of  lands  about  Saughtucket,  towards 
the  west  for  a  plantation  to  them,  and  to  have  it  four  miles 
every  way  from  the  place  where  they  shall  set  up  their 
centre  ;  provided  it  entrench  not  upon  Winnytukquett, 
formerly  granted  to  Plymouth.  And  we  have  nominated 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  Mr  John  Alden,  George  Soule, 
Constant  Southworth,  Joseph  Rogers,  and  William  Brett, 
to  be  feofees  in  trust  for  the  equal  dividing  and  laying 
forth  the  said  lands  to  the  inhabitants.' 

'  The  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  entitled  to  this 
grant  was  fiftyfour,'  and  the  territory  was  divided  into 
fiftyfour  shares,  and  two  were  added  for  the  minister  and 
the  miller. 

The  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Duxbury,  and  pro- 
prietors of  Bridgewater  are  given  in  the  account  of  Dux- 
bury, with  the  exception  of  the  minister,  who  came  from 
Scotland,  and  the  miller  Samuel  Edson,  who  came  from 
Salem. 

The  aboriginal  title  was  afterwards  extinguished,  March 
23d,  1649,  by  a  deed  from  Ossamequin  or  Massasoiet.  The 
contract  was  executed  on  a  small  bill  within  the  limits  of 
East  Bridgewuter.^ 

*  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  deed  and  contract. 

*  Witness  these  presents,  that  I  Ousamequin,  sachem  of  the  contrie  of  Poca- 

nauket,  hare  given,  granted,  enfeofed,  and  sould  unto  Myles  Standish,  of  Dux-  % 

borough,  Samuel  Nuh,  and  Constant  Southworth  of  Duaborough  aibresaid,  in 
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The  inhabitants  afterwards  discovered  a  large  tract  of 
meadow  land  called  Hockomock,  lying  westward  towards 
Taunton,  which  induced  them  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  a 
grant,  and  for  leave  to  move  the  centre  towards  the  west, 
so  as  to  include  it,  and  after  a  committee  from  the  Court 
had  reported  upon  the  expediency,  in  1662,  the  Court 
granted  it  in  the  following  words  :  '  In  answer  to  a  petition 
preferred  to  the  Court  by  Bridgewater,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  meadow  land  lying  northward  and  westward  from  the 
centre  within  seven  miles  is  inclusive.' 

By  the  leave  of  the  Court  they  afterwards  removed  their 
centre  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  it  was  first 
established,  and  established  a  large  oak  tree  for  the  mon- 
ument, and  so  included  the  lands  of  Hockomock. 

the  behalf  of  all  ye  townsmen  of  Duxhorough  aforesaid,  a  trict  of  land  usually 
called  Saughtucket,  extending  In  length  and  the  breadth  thereof,  as  followeth, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  weare  att  Saughtuckett  seven  miles  due  east,  and  from 
the  said  weare  seven  (miles)  duo  west,  and  from  the  said  weare  seven  miles 
due  north,  and  from  the  said  weare,  seven  myles  due  south ;  the  wch  tract  the 
said  Ossamequin  hath  given,  granted,  enfeofed,  and  sould  onto  tiie  said  Myles 
(Standish)  Samuel  NasJi,  and  Constant  Southworth  in  ye.  behalfe  of  all  the 
townsmen  of  Duxborough  as  aforesaid,  wth  all  the  emunityes,  privileges,  and 
profits  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the  said  tract  of  land,  wth  all  and  singular  all 
woods,  underwoods,  lands,  meadowes,  rivers,  brooks,  rivelels,  &c,  to  have  and 
to  hould  to  tlie  9aid  Myles  Standish,  Samuel  Nash,  and  Constant  Southworth,  in 
behalfe  of  all  the  townsmen  of  the  towne  of  Duxborough,  to  them  and  their 
heyers  forever.  In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said  Ousamequin,  have  hereunto  set 
fliy  hand  this  23d  of  March,  1649. 

*  The  rok  of       {JJ*        Ovsamkqjjin'* 

*  In  consideration  of  the  above  bargain  and  sale,  we  the  said  MQes  Standish, 
Samuel  Nash,  md  Constant  Southworth,  doe  bind  ourselves  to  pay  unto  the  said 
Ousamequin,  fcr  and  in  consideration  of  ye.  said  tract  of  land,  as  followeth : 
Seven  coats,  a  yd  and  half  in  coat, 
Nine  hatchets. 
Eight  howes. 
Twenty  knlvefl. 
Forty  moose-skins, 
J*  Ten  ydstnd  half  of  cotton, 

This  deed  aod  obligation  was  written  by  Sttndish. 


Myles  Standish, 
f  Samuel  Nash, 
Censtint  Southworth. 
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The  Court  afterwards  enlarged  their  grant,  so  as  to 
extend  it  from  the  centre  six. miles  north,  if  the  line  be- 
tween the  colony  and  Massachusetts  did  not  intervene, 
and  on  the  west  to  Taunton,  (now  Raynham  and  Easton,) 
and  on  the  south  and  south-easterly  side  to  Titticut  river, 
as  far  as  the  six  miles  extended,  and  so  on  the  east  side. 
The  Indian  title  had  been  already  extinguished  seven 
miles  in  each  direction  from  the  centre,  but  the  Court 
granted  only  six,  and  were  careful  that  the  grant  to  Bridge- 
water  should  not  extend  itself  over  previous  grants.  They 
further  ordered  that  the  lands  between  Bridgewater  and 
Namasket,  (Middleborough)  ^  already  granted,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Court  unto  what  towns  they  shall 
belong ;  and  that  the  Indians  be  not  molested ;  and  that 
they  be  careful  to  provide  a  competency  of  land  for  Mr 
Keith,'  (the  minister.) 

In  all  the  grants,  a  reservation  of  lands  had  been  made 
to  the  Indians  of  Titiquet  plantation,  which  had  been 
granted  to  those  Indians  by  Chickatabut,  a  sachem  of 
Massachusetts,  who  lived  on  Neponsit  river.  Bridgewater 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  purchase  all  the  Indian  lands 
which  lay  on  the  north  of  the  river,  and  within  the  bound- 
aries of  their  township,  which  was  done  November  20th, 
1672.  Pomponoko,  the  Titiquet  chief,  having  executed  a 
deed  for  that  purpose  to  Elder  Brett,  Mr  Nicholas  Byram, 
and  Samuel  Edson,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Courti  , 

excepting  two  parcels,  one  containing  one  hundred  acres, 
and  the  other  ten,  which  was  reserved  to  an  Indian  who 
was  called  Charles.  The  consideration  was  £16.  The 
two  reserved  lots  were  afterwards  purchased  by  individuals 
of  Charles.  The  various  grants  were  confirmed  in  1686, 
and  on  the  23d  of  December  in  the  same  year,  they  were 
also  confirmed  by  a  deed  from  Josiah,  son  of  Josiah  Wam- 
patuck,  an  Indian  sachem  living  at  Matakeset^  (Pembroke) 
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in  consideration  of  £10,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
which  land  was  afterwards  purchased  by  individuals. 
The  land  was  purchased  twice  over,  once  of  Josiah,  and 
once  of  Massasoiet  or  Ousamequin. 

The  first  four  mile  grant  was  never  allotted  or  divided, 
but  was  taken  up  according  to  the  rule  of  those  days,* 
but  the  two  mile  grant,  and  the  purchase  from  Pomponoko 
was  divided.  In  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  there  was 
a  large  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of  the  grants 
called  the  Howards'  farms,  but  was  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Massachusetts,  although  south  of  the  province  line, 
and  were  purchased  from  that  province,  but  were  not  in- 
cluded in  any  town  until  1730,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
Bridgewater. 

These  several  grants  comprised  a  territory  which  now 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Abington,  and  a 
small  part  of  Pembroke,  (now  Hanson)  and  the  entire 
towns  of  West  Bridgewater,  North  Bridgewater,  East 
Bridgewater,  and  Bridgewater. 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  1651,  on  the  river  in 
West  Bridgewater.  Each  settler  had  a  lot  of  six  acres  on 
the  Nunketest  or  Nunketetest  river.  The  settlement  was 
called  by  this  name,  although  the  plantation  bore  the  name 
of  Sautucket.  The  settlement  was  compact  and  the  houses 
near  together.f 

*  *  The  proprietors  had  their  meetings,  officers,  and  records,  distinct  from  the 
town,  and  were  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  make  grants  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres  from  five  to  twenty,  which  each  proprietor  had  a  right  to  pitch 
and  call  on  the  committee  to  lay  out  for  him ;  which  being  done,  and  a  return 
of  the  survey  made  and  entered  on  their  books,  created  a  perfect  title  in  such 
proprietor.  Any  person  not  a  |tfbprietor,  finding  common  land,  might  purchase 
a  right  of  any  one  who  had  not  taken  up  his  full  quantity  upon  any  of  the 
grants  then  ezliting,  and  procure  to  himself  a  title  to  it  in  the  same  manner.'  . 

f  The  first  permanent  settlers  were  Thomas  Hayward,  who  died  in  1681^ 
John  Hayward,  Nathaniel  Willis,  John  V^illis,  WUUam  Bassett,  John  Wash- 
bum*  who  died  in  1679,  John  Washburn,  junior,  Thomas  Gannett,  William 
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In  1656,  tho  plantation  was  incorporated,  and  then 
received  the  name  of  Bridgewater. 

The  taxes  which  had  been  paid  by  Duxborough  and 
this  appendage,  were  divided,  and  Bridgewater  paid  one 
third. 

The  town  was  organised  in  1657.  John  Willis  was 
elected  the  first  deputy  to  the  Court,  and  was  appointed 
the  first  magistrate.  In  1661,  William  Brett  was  elected 
a  deputy,  and  continued  to  1676. 

The  settlement  extended  southerly,  and  the  principal 
intercourse  of  the  settlers  was  with  the  people  of  Taunton. 

The  east  part  of  the  town  was  not  settled  until  1685. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Thomas  Gannett,  in  1655. 

No  regular  church  was  formed  until  1664,  when  James 
Keith,  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated  at  Aberdeen,  was 
ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  came  to  Bridgewater  in 
1662,  and  was  zealously  patronised  by  Dr  Increase  Mather 
of  Boston.  He  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  people 
until  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  July,  1719, 
at  the  age  of  seventysix.     His  posterity  are  numerous. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

Although  Namasket  (the  Indian  name  of  this  town,) 
was  near  to  Plymouth,  yet  the  continuance  of  the  Indians 
on  its  soil,  prevented  its  settlement  by  the  English  for 

Brett,  John  Gary,  Samuel  Tompkins,  Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience 
Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonardson,  the  Reverend  James  Keith,  and  Samuel  Edson, 
who  died  in  1692. 

William  Bassett  came  over  in  the  second  ship,  Fortune,  in  1621 ;  he  died  in 
1667,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  Experience  Mitchell  came  in  the  Anne  in 
1623,  and  died  in  1689,  leaving  a  very  numerous  posterity ;  his  descendants  an 
spread  over  the  United  States. 

Nicholas  Byram,  Thomas  Whitman,  Joseph  Shaw,  and  John  Kingman,  were 
amongst  the  earlier  settlers  from  Weymouth.  Jonathan  Hill  from  Dorchester, 
John  Field  from  Providence,  Samuel  Packard,  Isaac  Lazell,  William  Hudson, 
and  Isaac  Johoton,  from  Hingham,  and  David  Perkins,  from  Beverly. 
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many  years,  while  in  places  more  remote,  destitute  of  an 
Indian  population,  flourishing  towns  had  grown  up,  which 
were  filled  with  a  thriving  English  population. 

This  town,  now  the  largest  in  the  commonwealth  in 
territorial  extent,  has  remained  but  little  changed,  and 
still  includes  nearly  the  same  territory  which  was  com- 
'  prised  in  the  original  grant. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1621,  it  was  explored  by  Edward 
Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  then  journeying  to  visit 
Massasoiet.  At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth they  found  Namasket,  a  considerable  Indian  village, 
near  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  a  few  miles  farther 
north,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  another,  they 
found  a  fishing  place  called  Titicut,  Tettiquet,  Tetaquid, 
and  here  the  united  rivers  took  that  name. 

The  settlement  commenced  near  Namasket,  and  in  1660, 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  received  its  English 
name.  All  the  early  settlers  were  from  Plymouth.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Indian  war  in  1675  no  church 
had  been  gathered,  and  no  pastor  oflElciated.  All  the 
families,  being  sixteen  in  number,  abandoned  the  settle- 
ment, and  together  with  the  friendly  Indians  retired  to 
Plymouth. 

DARTMOUTH. 

The  territory  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dartmouth,  com- 
prehended the  present  towns  of  Dartmouth,  New  Bedford, 
Westport,  and  Fairhaven. 

Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602,  named  a  round 
hill  in  the  present  town  of  Dartmouth,  between  the  rivers 
Apooneganset  and  Pascamanset,  Hap's  Hill,  and  discovered 
two  good  harbors,  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
town,  being  Apooneganset  and  Pascamanset.  Gosnold 
and  some  of  his  men  made  a  slight  examination  of  the 
country. 
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Many  years  had  elapsed  after  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth, before  any  progress  was  made  by  settlers  in  this 
direction. 

Anthony  Slocum  and  Ralph  Russell,  two  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Taunton,  were  early  settlers  in  Dartmouth. 
Some  went  from  Plymouth,  and  some  from  Duxbury. 

Dartmouth  was  thus  described  in  the  original  grant. 
'  A  tract  or  tracts  of  land  known  by  the  name  of  Accush- 
ena,  alias  Aquset,  entering  in  at  the  western  end  of  Nakata, 
and  to  the  river  Cookset,  alias  Ackees,  and  places  adjacent, 
the  bounds  of  which  tract  fully  extend  three  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  river  or  bay 
Accushenah  aforesaid,  and  so  along  the  sea-side  to  the 
river  called  Cookset  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Point  Pirril, 
and  to  the  most  westermost  side  of  any  branch  of  the 
aforesaid  river,  and  extending  eight  miles  into  the  woods 
with  all  marshes,  meadows,  rivers,  waters,  woods,  and 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging.' 

SWANSEY.' 

The  ancient  town  of  Swansey  comprised  within  its 
limits  the  present  town,  and  Somerset  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Harrington,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  in  Rhode 
Island.  Nearly  all  this  territory  was  gained  from  the 
Indians  by  purchase,  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Court 
of  Plymouth  by  grant.  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island  was  con- 
quered, but  if  the  construction  of  the  Commissioners  of 

*  The  modem  orthography  is  used,  hut  it  is  evidently  erroneous^  and  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  the  ancient  spelling  may  be  restored.  This  town  received  its 
name  originally  from  Swansea  in  Wales.  In  the  earliest  records  it  is  written 
Swansea.  The  name  was  first  corrupted  into  Swanzey,  and  then  into  Swan- 
sey, but  Swansea  is  its  corporate  name,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  might  be  restored  to  common  use. 
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the  United  Colonies  be  correct,  Swansey  might  have 
claimed  Bristol  as  within  its  corporate  limits,  or  at  least 
might  have  divided  the  claim  with  Rehoboth,  for  the 
Commissioners  at  a  meeting  holden  at  Boston,  August 
25th,  1679,  declare,  '  that  the  lands  of  Mount  Hope 
are  indubitably  within  the  limits  of  his  Majesty's  colony 
of  New  Plymouth,  contained  within  the  express  limits 
of  his  royal  charter,  and  therein  granted,  and  are  within 
the  bounds  of  an  English  town  of  that  colony  planted 
by  them  near  twenty  years  since,  called  Seacunke,  and 
Swansey ;'  but  the  municipal  government  of  Swansey  was 
never  exercised  over  the  lands  of  Mount  Hope. 

Winslow  and  Hopkins  on  their  journey  to  visit  Sowams 
in  1621,  passed  through  this  territory  and  found  an  Indian 
town  within  its  limits,  near  the  residence  pf  Massasoiet. 

In  the  spring  of  1623,  Winslow  with  the  celebrated 
John  Hampden  again  visited  Massasoiet,  but  pursued  a 
different  route  and  crossed  the  river  at  an  Indian  ferry,  (at 
or  near  Slade's  ferry.)  They  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Corbitant,  the  sachem  of  the  Pocassets,  who 
dwelt  at  Metapoiset  (now  Gardner's)  neck.  The  residence 
of  Massasoiet  (as  they  describe  it,)  was  at  a  place  distant 
six  miles  called  Pokanoket,  or  Pocanokick.  A  part  of 
Swansey  and  Tiverton  was  included  in  the  Pocasset 
country,  which  was  immediately  governed  by  Corbitant, 
but  Massasoiet  was  his  superior  sachem. 

The  territory  had  escaped  the  general  pestilence  of 
1612,  and  was  tolerably  well  peopled  with  Indians. 

English  settlers  were  here  as  early  as  1632,  for  in  that 
year  Massasoiet  fled  to  secure  himself  against  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  <  to  an  English  house  at  Sowams,'  where  three 
,    Englishmen  resided. 

There  is  a  record  of  the  names  of  those  who  by  order 
and  agreement  of  the  purchasers  met  at  Plymouth  to  make 
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purchase  and  division  of  the  lands,  '  as  are  at  Sowampsett 
and  Metapoiset  the  7th  of  March,  1652,  who  are  to  have 
iheir  several  parts  or  moieties  laid  out  at  the  places  above 
expressed,  and  are  to  make  and  satisfy  the  purchase  and 
all  other  charges  arising  thereupon,  according  to  their 
several  proportions.' 

*  Mr  William  Bradford  one  moiety,  Thomas  Prence  one 
half  part,  Edward  Winslow  all  his  portion,  Captain  Myles 
Standish  his  half  part,  Thomas  Willett  his  part,  Mr  White 
his  part,  Mr  Cushman  his  part,  John  Winslow  all  his  part, 
John  Adams  his  whole  proportion.  Experience  Mitchell 
his  half  part,.Thomas  Clarke  his  half  part.' 

In   1653  a  conveyance  was  made  of  certain  lands  by 
Massasoiet,  (who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ossamequin,) 
and  his  son  Wamsetto,  by  a  deed  expressing  that  '  in  con- 
sideration of  £35  in  band,  paid  to  the  said  Ossamequin 
and  Wamsetto  by  Thomas  Prence,  Gent.,  Thomas  Willett, 
Gent.,  Myles  Standish,  Gent.,  and  Josias  Winslow,  Gent., 
for  and  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  divers  others  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  whose  names  are 
hereafter  specified,'  they  had  granted  to  the  abovenamed 
persons  agents   for   themselves,   and  William   Bradford, 
senior,  Thomas  Clarke,  John  Winslow,  Thomas  Cushman, 
William  White,  John  Adams,  and  Experience  Mitchell, 
their  heirs,  &c,  '  all  those  several  parcels  and  necks  of 
upland,  swamps,  and  meadows,  lying  and  being  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Seakunk,  alias  Rehoboth   bounds, 
and  is  bounded  from  a  little  brook  of  water  called  by  the 
Indians  Masskettuash  westerly,  and  so  ranging  by  a  dead 
swamp  eastward,  and  so  by  marked  trees,  (as  Ossamequin 
and  Wamsetto  directed,)  unto  the  great  river,  with  all  the 
meadow  in  and   about   the  sides  of  both    the   branches 
of  the  great  river,  with  all   the  creeks  and  brooks  that 
are  in  and  upon  any  of  the  said  meadows,'  as  also  all 
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the  marsh  meadow  lying  and  being  without  the  bounds 
beforcmentioned,  in  or  about  the  neck  called  by  the 
Indians  Chachucust. — Also  all  the  meadow  of  any  kind 
lying  or  being"  at  or  about  Poppesquash  neck;  as  also 
all  the  meadow  lying  from  the  bay  to  Kickamuet  on 
both  sides,  or  any  way  joining  to  it  or  the  bay  on  each 
side,  to  have  and  to  hold,  &c.  And  Ossamequin  and 
Wamsctto  further  did  ^  covenant,  promise,  and  grant  that 
whensoever  the  Indians  shall  remove  from  the  neck,  that 
then  and  from  thenceforth,  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Prence, 
Thomas  Willett,  Myles  Standish,  and  Josias  Winslow, 
shall  enter  upon  the  same,  by  the  same  agreement  as  their 
proper  right  and  interest  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever.' This  deed  was  dated  March  29th,  1653,  and  witness- 
ed by  John  Browne,  James  Browne,  and  Richard  Garratt. 

In  this  same  year  it  appears  that  large  purchases  were 
made  of  the  Indians  within  the  territory,  afterwards  Swan- 
sey,  by  Thomas  Willett  and  Nathaniel  Paine. 

Metapoiset  neck  was  conveyed  by  '  Philip,  alias  Puma- 
tarkeam,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  Cossumpsett,  and 
all  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,'  to  William  Bren- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  deed  dated 
June  23d,  1664.^  Philip  also  covenanted  with  Mr  Brenton, 
'  that  if  ever  the  lands  next  adjacent  unto  this  neck  be 
sold,  he  should  have  the  refusal  on  equal  terms,'  and  also 
permitting  him  to  take  the  grass  on  Towooset  neck,  and 
giving  *  the  liberty  of  running  stock,'  there  *  from  the 
time  the  corn  is  gathered,  until  the  time  that  the  Indians 
yearly  plant.'    This  deed  was  also  signed  by  Wootomka- 

*  Mr  BrentoQ  devised  this  estate  in  his  will  to  his  aon  Ebenezer,  who  con- 
veyed it  in  1693  for  £1700  to  Samuel  Gardner  and  Ralph  Chapman.  It  is  now 
called  Gardner's  neck,  and  is  situated  between  the  Showamet  and  Towooset 
necks.  Mr  Brenton  removed  to  Taunton,  and  did  not  occupy  this  noble  estate 
until  after  tlic  Indian  war. 
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nuske,  and  was  witnessed  by  eight  Indians,  and  acknow* 
ledged  June  4th,  J  668. 

In  1667,  Constant  South  worth,  Captain  James  Cud  worth, 
Josias  Winslow,  Hugh  Cole,  John  Tisdale,  Nathaniel 
Turner,  Walter  Hatch,  John  Sutton,  William  Randall, 
John  Damon,  George  Watson,  Nathaniel  Morton,  Ralph 
Thacher,  Joseph  Chandler,  Benjamin  Bartlett,  Henry 
Howland,  Nathaniel  Brewster,  Kenelm  Winslow,  John 
Bourne,  Job  Winslow,  Christopher  Wadsworth,  all  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth ;  and  Timothy  Fos- 
ter and  Richard  More  of  Massachusetts,  in  consideration 
of  £35  conveyed  to  Mr  Brenton,  all  the  marsh  and  meadow 
land  at  Metapoiset. 

Philip  conveyed  to  Constant  Southworth,  Josias  Wins- 
low, Hugh  Cole,  James  Cudworth,  and  John  Coggeshall, 
'  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  beginning  at  a 
great  rock  close  by  the  path  in  the  middle  of  the  brook 
named  Wequataquest,  north,  one  mile  west-northwest  to 
brook,  to  Willett's  land  at  the  head  of  Metapoiset,  to  a 
creek,  and  by  it  to  the  brook.  This  deed  was  signed  by 
Philip  and  Cashonwashed. 

Early  in  1667,  the  General  Court  passed  the  follow- 
ing order,  called  ^  the  grant  of  New  Swansea.' 

*  Whereas,  liberty  hath  been  formerly  granted  by  the 
Court  for  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth  unto  Captain 
Thomas  Willett  and  his  neighbors  at  Wannamoisctt,  to 
become  a  township  there  if  they  should  see  good,  and 
that  lately  the  said  Captain  Willett  and  Mr  Myles  and 
others  their  neighbors,  have  requested  of  the  Court  that 
they  may  become  a  township  there  or  near  thereabout, 
and  likewise  to  have  granted  unto  them  such  parcels  of 
land  as  might  be  accommodating  thereunto,  not  disposed 
of  to  other  townships ;  this  Court  have  granted  unto 
them  all  such  lands  that  lyeth  between  the  salt  water  bay 
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and  coming  up  Taunton  river,  viz.  all  the  land  between 
the  salt  water  and  river  and  the  bounds  of  Taunton  and 
Rehoboth,  not  prejudicing  any  man's  particular  interest ; 
and  forasmuch  as  Rehoboth  hath  meadow  land  within  the 
line  of  Wannamoisett,  and  Wannamoisett  hath  lands 
within  the  line  of  Rehoboth,  lying  near  the  south  line  of 
Rehoboth,  if  the  two  townships  cannot  agree  about  them 
amongst  themselves,  the  Court  reserves  it  within  their 
power  to  determine  any  such  controversy.' 

1667,  March.  The  Courthave  appointed  Captain  Thomas 
Willett,  Mr  Paine  senior,  Mr  Browne,  John  Allen,  and  John 
Butterworth,  to  have  the  trust  of  admittance  of  town  in- 
habitants into  the  said  town,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of 
the  land  therein,  and  ordering  other  the  affairs  of  said 
town.' 

'  The  Court  do  allow  and  approve  that  the  township 
granted  unto  Captain  Thomas  Willett  and  others  his 
neighbors  at  Wannamoisett  and  parts  adjacent,  shall 
henceforth  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Swansey.' 

The  lands  at  Wannamoisett  had  been  granted  to  Mr 
John  Browne  by  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  and  the  settlers 
there  acted  in  all  town  proceedings  with  the  people  of 
Rehoboth,  although  it  was  not  considered  as  being  within 
the  corporate  limits,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  a  sepa- 
rate plantation. 

'  Whereas,  Captain  Thomas  Willett  shortly  after  the 
grant  of  this  township,  made  the  following  proposals  unto 
those  who  were  with  him,  and  by  the  Court  at  Plymouth 
empowered  for  the  admission  of  inhabitants  and  granting 
of  lots,  viz. 

'  1.  That  no  erroneous  person  be  admitted  into  the 
township  either  as  an  inhabitaift  or  sojourner. 

'  2.  That  no  man  of  any  evil  behaviour  as  contentious 
persons,  &c,  be  admitted. 
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'  3.  That  none  may  be  admitted  that  may  become  a 
charge  to  the  place. 

*  The  church  of  Christ  here  gathered  and  assembling, 
did  thereupon  make  the  following  address  unto  the  said 
Captain  Willett  and  his  associates  the  trustees  aforesaid, 
(torn  off)  being  with  you  engaged,  (according  to 
our  capacity,)  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  township  according 
to  the  grant  given  us  by  the  honored  Court,  and  desiring 
to  lay  such  a  foundation  thereof  as  may  effectually  tend 
to  God's  glory,  our  future  peace  and  comfort,  and  the  real 
benefit  of  such  as  shall  hereafter  join  with  us  herein,  as  also 
to  prevent  all  future  jealousies  and  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion or  disturbances  in  so  good  a  work,  do  in  relation  to 
the  three  proposals  made  by  our  much  honored  Captain 
Willett,  humbly  present  to  your  serious  consideration, 
(before  we  further  proceed  therein,)  that  the  said  propo* 
sals  may  be  consented  to  and  subscribed  by  all  and  every 
townsman  under  the  following  explications. 

^  That  the  first  proposal  relating  to  the  non-admission  of 
erroneous  persons  may  be  only  understood  under  the  ex- 
plications following,  viz.  of  such  damnable  heresies  incon- 
sistent with  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  as  to  deny  the  Trinity 
or  any  person  there ;  the  Deity  or  sinless  humanity  of 
Christ,  or  the  union  of  both  natures  in  him,  or  his  full 
satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  by  his  active  and  passive 
obedience  for  all  his  elect,  or  his  resurrection,  ascension 
to  heaven,  intercession,  or  his  second  personal  coming  to 
judgment ;  or  else  to  deny  the  truth  or  divine  authority 
of  any  part  of  canonical  scripture,  or  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  or  to  maintain  any  merit  of  works,  consubstan- 
tiation,  transubstantiation,  giving  divine  adoration  to  any 
creature,  or  any  other  antichristian  doctrine,  thereby  di- 
rectly opposing  the  priestly,  prophetical  or  kingly  oflSce 
of  Christ  or  any  part  thereof. 
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'  Or  secondly,  of  such  as  hold  such  opinions  as  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  well  being  of  the  place,  as  to  deny  the 
magistrate's  power  to  punish  evil  doers  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage those  that  do  well,  or  to  deny  the  first  day*of  the 
week  to  be  observed  by  divine  institution  as  the  Lord's 
or  christian  sabbath,  or  to  deny  the  giving  of  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  or  to  oppose  those  civil  respects  that 
are  usually  performed  according  to  the  laudable  cus- 
tom of  our  nation  each  to  other  as  bowing  the  knee  or 
body,  &c. 

*  Or  else,  to  deny  the  office,  use,  or  authority  of  the 
ministry,  or  a  comfortable  maintenance  to  be  due  to  them 
from  such  as  partake  of  the  teaching,  or  to  speak  reproach- 
fully of  any  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the  country,  or 
of  any  such  other  churches  as  are  of  the  same  common 
faith  with  us  and  them. 

<  We  desire  that  it  be  also  understood  and  declared,  that 
this  is  not  understood  of  any  holding  any  opinion  different 
from  others  in  any  disputable  point  yet  in  controversy 
among  the  godly  learned,  the  belief  thereof  being  not 
essentially  necessary  to  salvation,  such  as  paedo-baptism, 
antr-psedo-baptism,  church  discipline,  or  the  like,  but  that 
the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  said  town  may  take  their 
liberty  to  baptise  infants  or  grown  persons  as  the  Lord 
shall  persuade  their  consciences,  and  so  also  the*inhabit- 
ants  to  take  their  liberty  to  bring  their  children  to  bap- 
tism or  forbear. 

'  That  the  second  proposal  relating  to  the  known  recep- 
tion of  any  evil  behaviour  such  as  contentious  persons, 
'  &Cy  may  be  only  understood  of  those  truly  so  called,  and 
not  of  those  who  are  different  in  judgment  in  the  particu- 
lars last  mentioned,  and  may  not  be  therefore  accounted 
contentious  by  some  though  they  are  in  all  fundamentals 
of  faith,  orthodox  in  judgment,  and  excepting  common  in- 
firmities, blameless  in  conversation. 
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*  That  the  proposal  relating  to  the  non-admission  of  such 
as  may  become  a  charge  to  the  town,  be  only  understood 
SO  as  that  it  may  not  hinder  any  godly  man  from  coming 
among  us  whilst  there  is  accommodation  that  may  satisfy 
him,  if  some  responsible  townsman  will  be  bound  to  save 
the  town  harmless. 

'  These  humble  tenders  of  our  desires,  we  hope  you  will 
without  offence  receive,  excusing  us  herein,  considering 
that  God's  glory,  the  future  peace  and  well  being,  not 
only  of  us  and  of  our  posterity  who  shall  settle  here,  but 
also  of  those  several  good  and  peaceable  minded  men 
whom  you  already  know  are  like,  though  with  very  incon- 
siderable outward  accommodation  to  come  amongst  us, 
are  very  much  concerned  herein  ;  our  humble  prayers  both 
for  ourselves  and  you  is  that  our  God  would  be  pleased  to 
cause  us  to  aim  more  and  more  at  his  glory  and  less  at 
our  own  earthly  concernment,  that  so  we  may  improve 
the  favors  that  hath  been  handed  to  us  by  our  honored^ 
nursing  &thers,  to  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God, 
the  interest  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  common 
benefit,  both  of  the  township  and  colony  where  he  hath 
providentially  disposed  of  us  to  serve  our  generation. 

*  Your  brethren  to  serve  you  in  Christ. 

*  Signed  on  the  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  church* 
meeting  at  Swansey  by      .j^^^  ^ti^es.  Pastor, 

'John  Buttbrworth.* 

The  foregoing  proposals  being  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  church  aforesaid,  fully  and  absolutely  condescended 
to,  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said 
Captain 'Thomas  Willett  and  his  associates  aforesaid  and 
the  said  chnirch,  under  the  reservation  and  explications 
abovewritten,  and  every  of  them,  it  was  sometime  after- 
ward propounded  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  town,  lawfully 
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warned  on  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  the  twelfth  month, 
1669,  that  the  said  agreement  might  be  by  the  whole  town 
ratified  and  confirmed,  and  settled  as  a  foundation  order 
to  which  all  that  then  were,  or  afterwards  should  be  ad- 
mitted inhabitants,  and  to«  receive  lands  from  the  town, 
should  manifest  their  assent  by  subscription  thereunto, 
whereupon  the  following  order,  (the  said  Captain  Willett 
and  his  associates  aforesaid  being  present,)  was  freely 
passed  by  the  whole  town,  nemine  contradicerUe. 

At  a  town-meeting  lawfully  warned  on  the  two  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  commonly  called 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1669,  it  is  ordered 
that  all  persons  that  are  or  shall  be  admitted  inhabit- 
ants within  this  town,  shall  subscribe  to  the  three  propo- 
sals abovewritten }  to  the  several  conditions  and  expla-  ^ 
'  nations  therein  expressed,  before  any  lot  of  land  be  con- 
^  firmed  to  them  or  to  any  of  them. 

'  We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  do  freely  upon 
our  admission  to  be  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  Swansey, 
assent  to  the  abovewritten  agreement,  made  between  the 
church  of  Christ  now  meeting  here  at  Swansey,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Willett  and  his  associates,  as  the  said  agreement 
is  specified  and  declared  in  the  three  proposals  afore- 
written,  with  the  several  conditions  end  explanations 
thereof,  concerning  the  present  and  future  settlement  of 
this  township.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed. 

Thomas  Willett,  Caleb  Eddy, 

John  Myles,  John  Myles,  junior, 

John  AIleD,  Thomas  Lewis, 

James  Browne,  Joseph  Carpenter, 

Nicholas  Tanner,  Robert  Jones, 

Hugh  Cole,  Eldad  Kingsley, 

Benjamin  Alby,  John  Martin, 

John  Browne,  John  Colo, 
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Samuel  Wheaton, 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Richard  Sharp, 
William  Ingraham, 
Thomas  Manning, 
William  Cahoone, 
George  Aldrich, 
Nathaniel  Lewis, 
John  Thurber, 
Jonathan  Bosworth, 
Joseph  Lewis, 
William  Hayward, 
John  Thurber, 
Gerard  Ingraham, 
Zachariah  Eddy, 
Hezekiah  Luther, 
John  Paddock, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Obadiah  Bowen,  senior, 


Joseph  Wheaton, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Stephen  Brace, 
Gideon  Allen, 
John  Dickse, 
William  Bartram, 
Joseph  Kent, 
Samuel  Woodbury, 
Nehemiah  Allen, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Job  Winslow, 
Obadiah  Bowen,  junior, 
Richard  Burges, 
John  Butterworth, 
John  West, 
Thomas  Elliot, 
Timothy  Brooks, 
Nathaniel  Toogood, 
Jeremiah  Child, 


It  has  been  already  related  in  the  history  of  Rehoboth, 
that  Wannamoiset  (afterwards  included  generally  in 
Swansey)  was  granted  to  Mr  John  Browne,  an  eminent 
person  in  the  government  of  New  Plymouth.  Mr  Browne 
was  anxious  for  neighbors.  Captain  Willett,  also  a  magis- 
trate, a  man  of  great  ability  and  enterprise,  induced  in 
some  measure,  perhaps,  by  its  contiguity  to  Narragansett, 
to  which  country  he  had  large  claims,  went  to  Wannamoi- 
set;—  Hugh  Cole  and  some  others  followed. 

It  has  already  been- related,  that  the  Reverend  John 
Myles,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Wales  at 
Swansea,  had  been  ejected  soon  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  had  fled  to  America  with  some  of  the 
members  of  his  church,  about  the  year  1662,  ot  1663. 

While  an  inhabitant  of  Rehoboth,  he  had  been  punished 
for  contumacy.  But  the  disposition  of  the  government 
becoming  more  tolerant,  he  was  permitted  to  share  in  the 
grant  of  lands  at  Wannamoiset. 

31 
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As  the  new  settlers  were  composed  of  those  whose 
.  '  religious  tenets  were  in  some  degree  variant,  Mr  Willet, 
anxious  to  prevent  future  controversy,  submitted  his  funda- 
mental propositions,  to  which  Mr  Myles  and  his  primeval 
Baptist  church  (preceding  all  others  in  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts)  agreed,  under  explanations  ;  both  parties 
being  liberal  and  disinterested  and  anxious  for  the  settle- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  new  town,  accommodated  their 
notions  to  their  circumstances,  and  discovered  how  easy  it 
was  to  reconcile  differences  merely  speculative,  without 
violating  even  the  scruples  of  conscience.  Mr  Myles 
declaring,  <  that  the  ministers  might  take  the  liberty  to 
baptise  infants  or  grown  persons  as  the  Lord  shall  per- 
suade their  consciences,  and  so  also  the  inhabitants  to  take 
their  liberty  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism,  or  forbear.' 

Captain  Willett  being  a  gentleman  of  excellent  sense 
and  practical  views,  and  Mr  Myles  an  enlightened,  learned 
and  tolerant  clergyman,  they  respected  each  others  opin- 
ions, and  soon  removed  the  minor  difficulties,  which  too 
often  embarrass  the  progress  of  useful  enterprises,  and 
came  with  their  friends  to  the  foregoing  agreement  unani- 
mously. 

Plymouth  has  been  implicated  in  the  general  accusation 
of  intolerance,  so  often  urged,  but  not  with  equal  justice, 
against  the  New  England  colonies.  The  first  schism  in 
Plymouth  was  occasioned  by  Obadiah  Holmes.  Holmes 
was  a  member  of  Mr  Newman's  church,  and  he  undertook, 
perhaps,  as  much  from  a  pragmatical  spirit  as  from  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  to  dissent  from  its  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline. He  did  not  embrace  the  'principles  of  the  Ana- 
baptists until  some  time  after  his  secession  from  Mr 
Newman's  church.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  Holmes  by  order  of  the  government 
of  Plymouth.  $ 
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.  Myles  and  his  church  after  the  first  act  of  intolerance, 
when  neither  their  designs  nor  characters  were  understood, 
were  not  molested.  They  enjoyed  every  civil  and  religious 
privilege  in  common  with  the  Other  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  and  the  predominant  sect,  for  the  most  part,  wisely 
refrained  from  exercising  even  the  intolerance  of  opinion, 
and  repeatedly  elected  James  Browne,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  to  the  magistracy. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  occasionally 
exhibited  some  shades  of  intolerance,  yet  the  ancient  Bap- 
tist church  of  Swansey  is  a  permanent  monument  of  a  for- 
bearance and  tolerance  far  transcending  the  ordinary  lib- 
erality  of  the  age.  The  people  undoubtedly  discriminated 
between  the  uneasy,  restless,  and  almost  seditious  spirit  of 
those  who  separated  from  the  established  churches,  and 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Baptists,  merely  to  conceal 
the  workings  of  a  spirit  impatient  of  discipline,  and  anx- 
ious to  dictate,  and  the  resolute  and  sincere  piety  of 
Myles  and  his  followers,  who  abandoned  their  homes  and 
their  all,  for  conscience'  sake. 

Captain  Willett  and  Mr  Myles  may  be  justly  denomi- 
nated the  fathers  of  Swansey.  After  the  surrender  of 
New  York,  Willett  became  its  first  English  mayor,  but 
even  this  first  of  city  distinctions  conferred  by  that  proud 
metropolis,  did  not  impart  more  real  honor  to  his  character 
than  the  address  and  good  feeling  manifested  by  him  in 
eflecting  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  humble  town  of 
Swansey.  He  died  about  the  year  1679.  Mr  Myles  died 
in  1683. 

February  12th,  1670.  It  was  voted  'to  prevent  the 
bringing  in  of  such  persons  to  be  inhabitants  as  may  be 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  town  ; — it  is  ordered  that  whoso- 
ever hath  taken  or  shall  take  up  any  lot  therein  and  shall 
let  out,  give,  or  sell  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
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person  or  persons  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the 
town,  or  at  least  of  the  committee  that  are  or  shall  be 
chosen  for  the  management  of  the  prudential  affairs  of 
the  town  at  any  time  hereafter ;  then  the  person  or  persons 
that  shall  so  let  out,  give,  or  sell  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit 
their  whole  right  in  such  lot  and  buildings  thereon,  from 
them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  use  of  the  town  for 
ever.' 

Many  of  the  settlers  of  Swansey,  it  will  be  perceived, 
had  been  inhabitants  of  Rehoboth. 

'  February  7th,  1670,  (1671.)  It  was  ordered  that  all  lots 
and  divisions  of  land  that  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  granted 
to  any  particular  person,  shall  be  proportioned  according 
to  the  three  ranks  and  written  so,  that  where  those  of  the 
first  rank  shall  have  three  acres,  those  of  the  second  rank 
shall  have  two  acres,  and  those  of  the  third  rank  shal) 
have  one  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
selectmen  for  the  time  being,  or  committee  for  admission 
of  inhabitants,  to  admit  of,  and  place  such  as  shall  be 
received  as  inhabitants  into  either  of  the  said  ranks  as 
they  shall  judge  fit,  till  the  full  number  of  threescore 
such  inhabitants  shall  be  made  up,  and  that  when  the  said 
number  of  threescore  is  accomplished. 

<  The  Mid  fint  rank  an  only  The  aboTataid  woond  rank  an  The  taid  third  rank  are  only 
luch  as  are  in  this  column.         only  •uch   as    are   in  this     th  as  are  in  thii  column. 

.  colunm. 


Captain  Thomas  Willett,    Samuel  Luther, 


Mr  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Mr  James  Browne, 
Mr  John  Allen,  senior, 
John  Butterworth, 
Mr  John  Dickse, 
Mr  Richard  Sharp, 
William  Ingraham, 
Mr  John  Myles,  pastor, 


Robert  Jopes, 
Zachariah  Eddy, 
Hugh  Cole, 
John  Myles,  junior, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
Benjamin  Alby,   * 
Sampson  Mason, 
Thomas  Bames, 


Hezekiah  Luther, 
Joseph  Lewis, 
Caleb  Eddy, 
John  Paddock, 
Nathaniel  Lewis, 
Samuel  Wheaton, 
Thomas  Manning, 
William  Cahoone, 
John  Martin, 
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A  pastor's  lot,  John  Cole,  Isaac  Allen, 

A  teacher's  lot  JoHeph  Carpenter,  Eldad  Kinsley, 

Gerard  Ingraham,  Samuel  Woodbury, 

William  Howard,  Joseph  Wheaton, 

Gideon  Allen,  John  Wheaton, 

Thomas  LewUi,  John  Harding, 

Jonathan  Bosworth,  Jeremiah  Child.' 

Anthony  Low, 

Obadiah  Bowen, 

Thomas  Estabrook, 

William  Bartram, 

George  A  Id  rich, 

William  Salsbury, 

John  Browne, 

A  achoolmaster. 

This  division  of  the  people  into  ranks  presents  a  re- 
markable and  singular  feature  in  town  history.  It  existed 
nowhere  else  in  the  colony ;  fancy  can  almost  discern  in 
this  arrangement  the  rudiments  of  the  three  Roman  orders. 
Patrician,  Equestrian,  and  Plebeian.  This  power  was  as- 
sumed by  the  five-  persons  appointed  by  the  Court  to  regu- 
late the  admission  of  town  inhabitants  in  1667,  and  after- 
wards  was  exercised  by  committees  appointed  by  the 
town.  These  committees  seemed  to  have  exercised  the 
authority  of  censors,  and  have  degraded  and  pron^oted  from 
one  rank  to  another  at  discretion. 

In  1671,  John  Crabtree  was  permitted  to  occupy  six 
acres  of  land  for  the  present,  and  to  be  at  the  town's 
courtesy  in  relation  to  more  lands. 

In  1672,  Joseph  Wheaton  admitted  an  inhabitant  of 
the  third  rank. 

Job  Winslow  and  John  Lathrop  admitted  to  the  second 
rank. 

In  1673,  Hezekiah  Luther  was  promoted  from  the  third 
rank  to  the  second,  and  Gerard  Ingraham  by  his  own  con- 
sent degraded  from  the  second  to  the  third  rank. 


<■ 
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In  1679,  Jeremiah  Child  was  promoted  from  the  third 
•  to  the  second  rank. 

The.  grant  to  Stephen  Brace  was  declared  utterly  void. 

In  1680,  Mr  John  Saffin  was  admitted  into  the  first 
rank. 

In  1673,  the  names  of  George  Aldrich,  Wm.  Salsbury, 
and  John  Harding  were  ordered  to  be  erased  from  the 
town  book  '  for  not  fulfilling  the  fundamental  order  of  the 
town.' 

In  1674,  John  Harding  was  ordered  to  leave  the   town. 

Richard  Burgess  was  placed  in  the  third  rank. 

In  1672,  'John  Clow  was  admitted  an  inhabitant,  if 
there  be  no  just  objection  for  his  removal. 

In  1674,  Dermit  Smith  and  Wm  Hammon  were  admitted 
inhabitants. 

This  power  of  ranking  the  inhabitants  was  of  a  character 
so  delicate,  that  it  created  great  dissatisfaction. 

In  1681,  Mr  James  Brown  senior,  Mr  John  Allen  senior, 
and  John  Butterworth,  were  the  committee  for  the  admis- 
sion of  inhabitants. 

They  granted  to  Capt.  John  Browne,  Ensign  Thomas 
Estabrooke,  Serjearft  Samuel  Luther,  Serjeant  Hugh  Cole, 
and  Mr  Nicholas  Tanner,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
'  the  full  right  and  interest  of  the  highest  rank,  &c.' 

This  act  of  the  comtnittee  occasioned  a  unanimous 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  town  and  a  declaration  that  the 
act  was  *  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect.' 

After  this  the  practice  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

■ 

November  4,  1670,  persons  neglecting  to  attend  town- 
meetings  were  to  be  fined  4^. 

November  2,  1671.  First  rank  ordered  to  pay  £3  12«. 
second  rank,  £2  Ss. ;  third  rank,  £i  4s. 

October  17,  1672.  A  petition  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  '  for  the  obtaining  of  those 
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lands  within  our  bounds  that  were  lately  bought  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Taunton  and  Mr  Constant  Southworth,' 
John  Allen  and  Hugh  Cole  the  agents ;  James  Browne 
added 

November  1672.     Persons  neglecting  to  attend  town 
meetings  to  be  fined  2s.  Qd. 

In  1673,  the  Toweset,  (Towooset  or  Coweset)  neck, 
was  conveyed  by  Isacke  and  Totonomocke  to  Nathaniel 
Paine,  and  afterwards  the  same  with  Ben  Allis  and  Peta- 
nonawett,  (Peter  Nanuit,)  conveyed  a  tract  it  is  believed, 
to  Capt.  Willett  and  Mr  Paine,  near  Metapoiset,  <  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  direct  line,  according  to  the  range  of 
the  south  line  in  said  town  of  Swansey's  land,  from  the 
southeast  comer  thereof  to  the  great  river,  and  thence 
along  the  river  to  the  commons,  and  so  two  full  miles  into 
the  wood,  everywhere  from  the  Taunton  river.    These 
are  the  first  conveyances  of  land  in  this  quarter  from  any 
Indians  other  than  Massasoiet  and  Philip,  and  such  as  they 
associated  with  themselves.      This  practice  of  buying 
from  the  common  Indians  without  the  permission  of  Philip, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  some  dissatisfaction  to  him, 
and  might  have  been  one  of  the  inducements  to  subse- 
quent hostilities.     In  his  letter  to  Governor  Prence  he 
says, '  Philip  would  intreat  that  favor  of  you,  and  aney  of 
the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Engians  speak  about 
aney  land,  he  preay  you  to  give  them  no  answer  at  all. 
This  last  summer  he  maid  promis  with  you,  that  he  would 
not  sell  no  land  in  seven  years  time,  for  that  he  would 
have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not 
forgot  that  you  promis  him.' 

It  would  seem  that  Toweset  was  purchased  for  the  town, 
for  at  a  town  meeting,  January  6,  1674,  it  was  voted  that 
it  should  be  left  '  for  a  perpetual  common  sheep  pasture, 
'  that  is  to  say,  after  the  rate  of  eighteen  acres  to  a  man 
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of  the  highest  rank,  and  twelve  acres  to  a  man  of  the 
second  rank^  and  six  acres  to  a  man  of  the  lowest  rank  ; 
and  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  man  who  hath  a  right  in 
this  foresaid  sheep  pasture  shall  sell  or  give  his  property 
therein  as  long  as  he  hath  any  lands  in  the  town  undis- 
'  posed  of,  which  he  had  from  the  town,  by  virtue  of  grant 
from  the  town  as  being  in  one  of  the  three  ranks  accord- 

•  ing  to  which  lands  are  granted.' 

1672.  Forty  acres  were  granted  to  Mr  Myles,  *  pastor 
of  the  church.'  Pastor's  lot  and  teacher's  lot  to  be  laid 
out  with  the  immunities  of  the  highest  rank.  Schoolmas- 
ter's lot  to  be  laid  out  with  the  immunities  of  the  second 
rank. 

1673.  Granted  to  Mr  Myles  the  pastor,  all  the  town's 
right  in  the  swamp  adjoining  his. meadow. 

1674.  Two  lots  of  twelve  acres  each  were  laid  out  to 
a  pastor  and  teacher. 

At  a  town-meeting,  December  19,  1673,  *it  was  voted 
and  ordered,  nemine  contradicentCy  that  a  school  be  forth- 
with set  up  in  this  town  for  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  tongues  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  also  to  read  English  and  to  write, 
and  that  the  salary  of  £40  per  annum  in  current  country 
pay,  which  passeth  from  man  to  man,  be  duly  paid  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  to  the  schoolmaster 
thereof,  and  that  Mr  John  Myles,  the  present  pastor  of 
the  church  here  assembling,  be  schoolmaster,  otherwise  to 
.have  power  to  dispose  the  same  to  an  able  schoolmaster 
during  the  said  pastor's  life,  and  from  and  after  his  de- 

*  cease  that  the  school  and  salary  thereto  belonging  during 
their  respective  natural  lives  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that 
the  said  school  and  forty  pounds  salary  aforesaid  shall  be 
continued  to  the  sail)  John  Myles  and  to  the  said  succes- 
sive pastors,  for,  and  during  such  time  as  he  or  they,  and 
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any  and  every  t>f  them  shall  be  contented  to  take  their 
ministerial  maintenance  by  weekly  contribution  only  and 
no  longer.' 

<  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  said  school  shall  be  only 
free  to  such  children  whose  parents  pay  any  rates  towards' 
the  said  school  and  to  none  other,  and  that  the  school- 
master and  successive  schoolmasters  thereof  for  the  time 
being  shall  have  liberty  to  take  in  any  other  scholars  they 
think  fit^  to  be  educated  there,  and  every  scholar  at  first 
entrance  shall  pay  twelve  pence  in  silver  towards  buying 
of  books  for  the  said  school.' 

May  19,  1675.  'Whereas  there  hath  been  a  former 
order  concluded  concerning  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church,  since  which  time  several  have  withdrawn  their 
part  of  payment  thereto,  some  objecting  against  the  school 
and  some  against  the  ministry,  now  it  is  voted  and  ordered 
to  be  understood  that  the  abovesaid  maintenance  shall  be 
for  both,  and  to  be  paid  in  beef,  pork,  or  provision,  as 
corn,  butter,  &c.' 

From  the  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Indian  war,  the  selectmen  were  James  Brown, 
Nicholas  Tanner,  John  Allen,  Hugh  Cole,  Samuel  Luther, 
Thomas  Lewis,  Benjamin  Alby,  John  Butterworth. 

The  select  committees  for  the  management  of  the  pru- 
dential affairs  of  the  town,  (similar  to  the  townsmen  of 
Rehoboth,)  in  addition  to  the  abovementioned,  (with  the 
exception  of  Thomas  Lewis,)  were  Capt.  Thomas  Willett, 
Mr  Stephen  Paine,  sen.,  and  Thomas  Estabrooke ;  town 
clerks,  John  Myles,  jr.,  Nicholas  Tanner. 

The  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  June,  1675,  over- 
whelmed Swansey  in  the  first  blast  of  its  rage,  and  left 
this  thriving  settlement  in  less  than  a  week  a  desolation 
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and  a  wreck.    The  history  of  that  war  belongs  to  another 
part  of  this  work. 

PLYMOUTH. 

The  pure  discipline  of  the  Plymouth  church  could  not 
prevent  the  growth  of  schism.  John  Weeks  and  his  wife 
became  followers  of  Gorton.  Samuel  Hick^s,  dissatiftfied 
with  the  established  ordinances,  became  a  Quaker. 

About  1643,  many  left  Plymouth  'by  reason  of  the 
straitness  and  barrenness  of  the  place,'  and  the  church  be- 
gan seriously  to  think  of  removing,  and  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  Cape  Cod  of  the  Nausites,  but  the  design  was 
not  fully  executed  although  many  went,  '  and  thus  was 
this  poor  church,  (says  the  record,)  left  like  an  ancient 
mother,  grown  old,  and  forsaken  of  her  children ;  her 
ancient  members  being  most  of  them  worn  away  by  death, 
and  these  of  latter  times  being  like  children  translated 
into  other  families,  and  she  like  a  widow  left  only  to  trust 
in  God.  She  had  made  many  rich  and  became  herself 
poor.' 

In  1643,  Plymouth  contained  one  hundred  and  fortysix 
males  between  sixteen  and  sixty.  The  governor,  Mr 
Prence,  Mr  Hopkins,  Mr  Jenny,  Mr  Paddy,  and  Nathaniel 
Souther,  were  chosen  a  council  of  war.  In  case  of  alarm 
twenty  men  were  ordered  to  be  sent  from  each  of  the 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  and  Marshfield. 

In  1644,  Mr  Brewster  died. 

In  1646,  Plymouth  was  almost  deserted  in  consequence 
of  the  removals  to  Eastham  and  to  the  towns  in  the  colony, 
and  Governor  Winthrop  represents  it  as  a  special  inter- 
position of  divine  Providence,  that  the  squadron  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  (who  was  but  little  better  than  a  buc- 
canier,)  should  have  been  compelled  by  stress  of  weather 
to  put  into  Plymouth  harbor, '  where  they  continued  about 
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fourteen  days  or  more,  and  spent  liberally  and  gave  freely 
to  many  of  the  poorer  sort.' 

In  1646,  the  freemen  and  townsmen  were  seven tynine. 

In  1648,  a  meeting-house  was  built,  and  selectmen  were 
chosen  for  the  first  time. 

In  1651,  Scipican  having  been  relinquished  by  Scituate, 
to  which  town  it  had  been  granted,  was  now  granted  to 
Plymouth,  and  the  Court  directed  that  the  lands  should  be 
purchased  of  the  natives.  '  It  was  bounded  and  laid  out 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  colony  and  town.' 

In  1661,  <  £60  were  assessed  for  purchasing  and  pro- 
curing a  place  for  the  minister.' 

In  1662,  Clarke's  Island  wais  abandoned.  Annual  ex- 
penses £25  6s.  2d» 

In  1663,  the  ministerial  house  was  built,  £60  voted  to 
finish  it. 

Mr  Reyner  the  pastor  dissolved  his  connexion  with  the 
church  in  November,  1654,  to  the  great  regret  as  it  would 
seem  of  the  church  and  people.  '  He  was  (says  the 
church  record,)  richly  accomplished  with  such  gifts  and 
qualifications  as  were  befitting  his  place  and  calling, 
being  wise,  faithful,  grave,  sober,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
not  greedy  of  the  matters  of  the  world,  armed  witli  much 
faith,  patience,  and  meekness,  mixed  with  courage  in  the 
cause  of  God ;  was  an  able,  faithful,  laborious  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  a  wise  ordorer  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  had  an  excellent  talent  of  training  up  children 
in  a  catechetical  way,  in  the  grounds  of  the  christian 
religion.  So  that  by  loss  of  him  ignorance  ensued  in  the 
town  among  the  vulgar,  and  also  much  licentiousness  and 
profaneness  among  the  younger  sort.  His  removal  was 
partly  occasioned  by  the  unhappy  differences  then  sub- 
sisting in  the  church  of  Barnstable,  which  much  alFccted 
this  church  ;  and  partly  by   the  going  away  of  divers  of 
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the  church,  yea,  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
to  other  places ;  and  partly  by  the  unsettledness  of  the 
church,  too  many  of  the  members  being  leavened  with 
prejudice  against  a  learned  ministry,  by  means  of  secta- 
ries then  spreading  through  the  land ;  an  epidemical  dis- 
ease prevailing  in  too  many  of  the  churches  about  that 
time.' 

Mr  Reyner  left  Plymouth  in  the  month  of  November, 
1654,  and  was  settled  at  Dover  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1657,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  April  3,  1669.* 

After  the  departure  of  Mr  Reyner,  the  church  remained 
destitute  of  a  pastor  for  a  long  time,  which  caused  great 
grief  and  many  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  Mr  Cush- 
man  the  ruling  elder,  still  continued  the  public  worship. 
Mr  James  Williams,  an  able  preacher,  was  at  Plymouth 
for  a  short  period,  but  soon  returned  to  England. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr  William  Brimsmead,  who  was 
80  acceptable  to  the  church  and  people,  that  £70  annual 
salary  and  firewood  were  voted  to  induce  him  to  settle, 
but  he  declined,  and  was  settled  in  Marlborough  in  1660.f 

John  Cotton,  jr.  son  of  the  eminent  John  Cotton  of 
Boston,  was  invited  to  preach  at  Plymouth  in  September, 
1666,  but  having  engagements  he  did  not  go  ;  the  invita- 

*  The  author  of  the  Church  Histoid,  says  Mr  Reyner,  spent  the  winter  of 
1664-5  in  Boston,  and  returned  to  Plymouth  in  the  spring  on  a  visit,  <  and 
would  have  easily  been  persuaded  to  have  returned  again,  if  the  people  would 
have  complied  with  a  proposition  made  by  him,  but  they  not  doing  it,  to  their 
after  sorrow,  he  went  back.* 

His  son,  John  Reyner,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1663,  and  who  had 
been  his  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Dover,  succeeded  him,  but 
died  young  soon  after  his  father. 

t  Mr  Brimsmead  was  a  native  of  Dorchester  near  Boston ;  he  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  but  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  the  college  government  that 
the  residence  should  be  prolonged  from  three  years  to  four,  he  left  the  College 
in  1647.  Mr  Brimsmead  preached  the  election  sermon  in  1681,  and  died  July 
8, 1701. 
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tioli  being  renewed,  he  removed  to  Plymouth  with  his 
family  in  November,  1667,  and  was  ordained  the  third 
pastor  of  the  ancient  church,  June  30,  1669.  The  churches 
present  were  those  of  Barnstable,  Marshfield,  Weymouth, 
and  Duxbury. 

At  this  time  there  were  fortyseven  church  members. 

The  pastor  knd  ruling  elder  then  passed  through  the 
town  *to  inquire  into  the  state  of  souls,'  counselling, 
admonishing,  exhorting,  and  encouraging,  by  which  means 
there  was  an  awakening. — 'The  work  of  God,  (says  Mr 
Cotton,)  seemed  in  those  days  to  have  a  considerable  re- 
vival.'— Great  numbers  joined  themselves  to  the  church.  * 
*  The  practice  was  formally  to  make  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  their  declaration  of  their  experiences  of  a  work  of 
grace,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  ;  having  been 
examined  and  heard  before  by  the  elders  in  private  ;  and 
they  stood  propounded  in  public  for  two  or  three  weeks 
ordinarily  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  women  being  written 
in  private  from  their  mouths,  were  read  in  public  by  the 
pastor,  and  the  elders  gave  testimony  of  the  competency 
of  their  knowledge.' — Members  from  other  churches 
having  letters  of  dismission,  were  admitted  of  course. 

Mr  Cotton  engaged  zealously  in  the  work  of  converting 
the  Indians,  but  unfortunately,  not  without  many  diffi- 
culties and  quarrels  with  his  coadjutors. 

The  disputes  between  Mr  Cotton  and  Mr  Mayhew 
brought  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
a  serious  reprehension.  Mr  Cotton  appeared  before  them, 
and  it  was  signified  to  him  that  <  no  good  could  be  ex- 
pected by  their  labors  when  by  their  mutual  contentions 
and  invectives,  they  undid  what  they  taught  the  natives.' 
Mr  Cotton  having  informed  the  Commissioners  '  that  sun- 
dry calls  bad  been  made  him  by  the  English  to  other 
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places,  he  was  left  to  his  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  as 
the  Lord  should  guide  him.'  ^ 

DUXBURY. 

During  the  whole  period  from  1641  to  1675,  Duxbury 
continued  to  increase.  The  fertility  of  the  lands  com- 
pared with  those  of  Plymouth,  and  its  contiguity,  rendered 
it  a  desirable  residence  to  all  who  became  dissatisfied  with 
Plymouth.  In  1643,  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms 
between  sixteen  and  sixty,  was  seventysix. 

As  early  as  1645,  this  town  prayed  the  General  Court 
for  an  extension  of  their  lands,  and  obtained  a  grant,  and 
extinguished  the  Indian  title,  and  settled  that  extensive 
tract  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Bridgewater, 
which  was  at  first  merely  an  extension  of  Duxbury. 

This  grant  was  made  to  fiftyfour  persons,  exclusive  of 
the  minister  and  miller,  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  Dux- 
bury.f  In  consequence  of  obtaining  this  tract,  many 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Duxbury  left  that  towti  and 
removed  to  Bridgewater. 

*  Mr  Cotton  remained  pastor  of  the  church  of  Plymouth  to  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1697.    He  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
In  1670,  the  number  of  freemen  was  fiflyone. 

t  This  grant  was  made  in  1645.    The  names  of  the  proprietors  are  annexed. 

William  Bradford,  Mr  Myles  Standish,  Philip  De  La  Noye, 

John  Bradford,  Love  Brewster,  Mr  John  Alden, 

William  Merrick,  John  Paybody,  Samuel  Nash, 

Abraham  Peirce,  William  Paybody,  Abraham  Sampson 

John  Rogers,  Francis  Sprague,  George  Soule, 

George  Partridge,  Edmund  Hunt,  Henry  Rowland, 

John  Starr,  William  Clarke,  Henry  Sampson, 

Mr  William  Collier,  William  Ford,  John  Brown, 
Christopher  Wadsworth,    Mr  Constant  Southworth,  Francis  West, 

Edward  Hall,  Edmund  Weston,  William  Tubbs, 

Nicholas  Robins,  Edmund  Chandler,  James  LindeU, 

Mr  Ralph  Partridge,  Moses  Simons,  Samuel  Eaton. 

Thomas  Bonney,  John  Irish, 
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The  Indian  title  to  Bridgewater  was  extinguished  in 
1649,  and  the  settlement  commenced  soon  after,  probably 
in  1650. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  so  many  inhabitants,  Dux- 
bury  still  remained  a  thriving  and  prosperous  town.  *  In 
1654,  when  sixty  men  were  raised  to  go  against  the  Dutch,' 
Duxbury  was  considered  nearly  as  populous  as  Plymouth, 
having  furnished  six  of  the  sixty,  and  Plymouth  only  seven. 

In  1659,  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Taunton  river  was 
purchased  of  Ossamequin  (Massasoiet)  and  his  son  Philip, 
and  the  squaw  sachem  Tatapanum,  by  several  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Duxbury,  and  some  of  Marshfield,  which 
tract  was  afterwards  included  in  Little  Compton,  but  no 
settlement  was  commenced  for  several  years. 

Duxbury  was  the  parent  town  of  Bridgewater  and  Little 
Compton. 

Mr  Partridge,  the  minister,  who  had  been  settled  in 
1637,  died  in  1658.  Most  of  the  earlier  ministers  in  the 
colony  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  charges  on 
account  of  insufficient  support,  but  Mr  Partridge  remained 
steadily  with  his  people,  and  died  amongst  them.  He 
had  been  settled  in  the  ministry  in  England,  and  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  established  church,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  being  hunted  ^  like 

The  following  grantees,  inhabitants  of  Duxbury,   settled  on  this  tract, 
namely, 

Thomas  Hajrward,  William  Brett, 

Nathaniel  Willis,  John  Cary, 

John  Willis,  Samuel  Tompkins, 

William  Bassett,  Arthur  Harris, 

John  Washburn,  John  Fobes, 

John  Washburn,  junior,  Experience  Mitchell, 

John  Ames,  John  H award, 

Thomas  Gannett,  Solomon  Leonardson, 

Mr  Keith  the  minister,  and  Samuel  Edson  the  miller,  were  included,  but  they 
were  not  inhabitants  of  Duxbury. 
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a  partridge  on  the  mountains,'  he  fled  to  America,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  in  1636. 

Mr  Partridge  was  one  of  the  most  learned  ministers  in 
the  colony,  and  in  such  estimation  was  he  held,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  synod  which  met  at  Cambridge  in 
1647,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather, 
to  draw  ^  a  model  of  church  government  according  to  the 
word  of  God.'  The  model  was  adopted,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Cambridge  platform.' 

The  Quakers  seemed  to  have  made  Duxbury  their  head 
quarters  in  the  colony,  and  in  1660,  held  a  monthly  meeting 
there,  which  produced  a  special  order  from  the  Court  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  hinder  their  worship. 

Mr  Partridge  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  John 
Holmes,  who  was  settled  probably  in  1663  or  1664.  Mr 
Holmes  left  his  charge  shortly  afler.^  His  successor  was 
lohabod  Wiswall,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  near  Boston. 
Mr  Wiswall  like  Mr  Brimsmead,  had  been  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  but  left  the  college  for  the  same  reason  in 
1647.  He  was  settled  at  Duxbury  about  the  year  1670. 
He  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

SCITUATE. 

Nowithstanding  the  great  emigration  to  Barnstable  in 
1639,  Scituate  was  soon  replenished,  and  became  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  colony. 

In  1637,  a  tract  of  land  already  mentioned,  was  granted 
to  Messrs  Shirley,  Beauchamp,  Andrews,  and  Hatherly, 
London  merchants. 

Mr  Hatherly  in  1646,  sold  all  the  rights,  (excepting  his 
own,)  to  the  Reverend  Charles  Chauncy  and  others,  for 
£  1 80,  in  thirty  shares.  Great  controversy  arose  respec  ting 
this  grant,  but  in  1652,  the  Court  confirmed  it. 

*  Probably  in  1668, 
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In  1654,  another  grant  was  made  to  Mr  Hatherly,  out  of 
which  he  was  to  satisfy  those  who  complained.  This 
grant  conveyed  to  the  grantee  '  a  competency'  of  land  not  % 

included  in  any  township,  and  west  of  Scituate. 

In  July,  1656,  the  Court  granted  to  Mr  Hatherly,  ^a 
tract  of  land  three  miles  square,  extending  from  Accord 
Pond  three  miles  southerly.'  This  grant  includes  a  part 
of  Abington  and  Hanover.  The  whole  number  of  shares 
was  forty.  Twentylhree  were  sold  to  John  Otis  of  Scitu- 
ate, Matthew  Gushing,  John  Thaxter,  John  Jacob,  and 
Edward  Wilder,  of  Hingham. 

The  Conihasset  common  shares  which  were  included  in 
the  first  grant,  were  the  subject  of  a  long  and  arduous 
controversy,  which  was  not  terminated  until  1671,  when 
lands  were  assigned  to  each  share  not  iexceeding  eighty 
acres,  nor  less  than  fifty. 

The  settlers  of  Scituate  were  principally  from  the 
county  of  Kent.     Many  of  them  were  shipbuilders. 

In  1652,  '  a  military  discipline,'  was  established  at 
Scituate.  The  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Court. 
James  Cudworth  was  captain,  John  Vassall,  lieutenant,  and 
Joseph  Tilden,  ensign.  In  1643,  the  number  of  males 
between  sixteen  and  sixty,  was  one  hundred. 

In  1657,  the  following  names  appear  on  the  list  of  free- 
men ;  John  Palmer,  senior  and  sons,  Thomas  Oldham, 
Nathaniel  Rawlins,  George  Pidcoke,  Daniel  Hickes,  John 
Magoon,  Thomas  Ingham,  Jonas  Pickles,  Samuel  Utley, 
John  Durand,  Robert  Whetcombe,  Abraham  SutlifTe,  John 
Whiston,  John  Winter,  John  Cowin  ;  in  1662,  John  Otis 
and  John  Gushing;  in  1668,  Charles  Stockbridge,  Israel 
Cudworth,  John  James,  Experience  Litchfield,  Edward 
Wanton,  and  William  Ticknor. 

Abraham  Preble,  an  early  settler,  went  to  Maine.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  and  distinguished  family. 

PART  II.  33 
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The  descendants  of  John  Otis  and  John  Cashing  have 
been  eminently  distinguished. 

William  Vassal!,  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  was 
amongst  the  early  emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  and  was 
one  of  the  assistants,  but  as  he  still  remained  an  Episco- 
palian, although  a  Puritan,  he  was  viewed  with  jealousy. 
The  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
induced  him  to  leave  that  colony,  and  he  removed  to  Scit- 
uate  ;  there  his  possessions  were  large  ;  his  plantation  was 
called  West  Newland.  After  the  conquest  of  Jamaica, 
he  obtained  large  grants  of  land  there,  and  died  in  1655, 
at  Barbadoes.*  Mr  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of  the 
town,  died  there  in  1666.     Joseph  Tilden  died  in  1670. 

Mr  John  Lathrop  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
first  pastor  of  Scituate,  January  18th,  1635,  and  also  as 
the  first  pastor  of  Barnstable,  in  1639.  A  brief  memoir 
of  his  life  has  already  been  given ;  he  died  at  Barnstable 
in  1653. 

Mr  Lathrop  in  1641,  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Chauncy, 
who  in  1654,  was  elected  the  second  president  of  Harvard 
College ;  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  died  there  in 
1672. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  President 
Chauncy.  He  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1589.  His 
progress  through  Westminster  School,  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  to  two  professor- 
ships, has  already  been  mentioned.      He  was  in  school  at 

*  Mr  Vassall  had  several  sons.  One  of  his  dangfateni  married  Resolved 
White,  a  son  of  Mr  William  White,  one  of  the  Pilgrima  of  the  May  Flower,  and 
an  elder  brother  of  the  first  bom  of  New  England.  Another  married  James 
Adams,  another  Nicholas  Ware  of  Virginia.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  many  descendants  of  Mr  Vassall  resided  in  Massachusetts ;  most  of 
them  were  loyalists.  The  gallant  Colonel  Vassall  of  the  British  army,  who  fell 
in  the  attack  on  Montevideo  in  1806,  was  a  descendant ;  Lady  Holland  also  ; 
and  the  name  is  attached  to  the  title  of  Lord  Holland. 
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the  time  *  when  the  gunpowder  plot  was  to  have  taken 
effect,'  and  had  it  succeeded,  he  must  have  shared  the 
fiite  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  England. 

He  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marstow,  and  after- 
wards at  Ware,  (England.) 

In  1629,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  high  Commission 
Court  for  using  these  expressions  in  a  sermon  ;  '  Idolatry 
is  admitted  into  the  church ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
will  be  suppressed  ;  there  is  much  atheism,  popery,  Ar- 
minianism,  and  heresy,  crept  into  the  church.'  The 
accusation  was  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  '  who 
ordered  him  to  make  a  submission  in  Latin.' 

In  1635,  he  was  again  brought  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  '  for  opposing  the  making  a  rail  round  the 
conmiunion  table  in  the  parish  church  of  Ware,  as  an 
innovation  and  snare  to  men's  consciences,'  and  (says 
Rushworth,)  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  contempt  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  of  raising  a  schism ;  and 
was  suspended  from  his  ministry  till  he  should  make  in 
open  court  a  recantation  in  open  form ;  acknowledging 
his  great  offence,  and  protesting  that  he  was  persuaded  in 
his  conscience  that  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  was  a  lawful 
and  commendable  gesture ;  that  the  rail  set  up  in  the 
chancel,  with  a  bench  thereto  annexed  for  kneeling  at  the 
holy  communion,  was  a  decent  and  convenient  ornament ; 
and  promising  never  by  word  or  deed  to  oppose  either 
that  or  any  other  laudable  rites  or  ceremony  prescribed  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  condemned  in  great  costs 
of  suit,  and  was  imprisoned  till  he  paid  the  same,  and 
performed  the  order  of  court.  Afterwards  he  made  his 
recantation,  and  was  dismissed  with  an  admonition  from 
the  archbishop.' 

His  very  respectable  descendant,  (the  late  Dr  Chauncy 
of  Boston,)  says,   '  his  making  an  open  recantation  in 
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court,  and  in  the  form  that  had  been  prescribed,  and  in 
order  to  a  release  from  an  adjudged  penalty,  was  greatly 
dishonorable,  though  the  effect  of  great  temptation.  He 
never  forgave  himself  this  weakness  and  folly.  The  re- 
sentment of  a  rebuking  conscience  for  such  unworthy 
conduct,  made  him  often  uneasy  to  his  dying  day.  I  have 
by  me  a  copy  of  the  preface  to  his  last  will,  wherein  he 
particularly  mentions  and  laments,  as  still  fresh  before 
him,  his  '^  many  sinful  compliances  with,  and  conformity 
unto  vile  human  inventions,  will  worship,  superstition,  and 
patcheries,  stitched  into  the  service  of  the  Lord,  which 
the  English  mass-book,  I  mean,  (says  he,)  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  ordination  of  priests,  &c,  are 
fully  fraught  withal."  Nor  did  he  think  this  enough,  but 
goes  on  giving  it  in  charge  to  his  posterity,  throughout  all 
generations,  with  the  greatest  warmth  of  zeal,  and  so- 
lemnity of  language,  as  they  would  answer  for  their  con- 
duct at  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  conform  (as  he 
had  done)  to  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religious  worship 
of  man's  devising,  and  not  of  God's  appointing.' 

'  He  was  finally  suspended  and  silenced  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  for  refusing  to  read  the  book  of  sports.' 

Wearied  out  by  continued  persecutions,  fines,  and  im- 
prisonments, Dr  Chauncy  abandoned  England  in  1637, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  assisted  Mr  Reyner,  and  was  held  in 
high  estimation.  Here  he  continued  until  early  in  1641, 
when  he  succeeded  Mr  Lathrop  at  Scituate.  So  great 
was  his  poverty,  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says  that  he 
might  with  truth  declare,  '  deeat  quidem  panis.^  Notions 
at  this  time  began  to  prevail,  that  settled  ministers  were 
incumbrances,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  might 
as  well  be  expounded  by  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  as  by 
this  great  and  accomplished   scholar.      The   miserable 
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poverty  in  which  he  lived,  induced  him  to  listen  to  an  invi- 
tation from  the  church  over  which  he  had  presided  in 
England  where  the  Puritans  now  predominated,  and  he 
prepared  to  return.  While  at  Boston,  waiting  a  passage, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  promulgate  and  preach  his  peculiar  notions 
with  respect  to  the  rite  of  immersion,  and  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper  in  the  evening.  To  this  condition  he 
acceded,  and  faithfully  performed  his  engagement,  and 
was  inaugurated  as  president,  November  27,  1654. 

His  situation  was  now  more  comfortable,  yet  the  scanty 
stipend  of  £100  per  annum,  was  by  no  means  an  adequate 
compensation  to  one  in  this  station.  Under  his  patronage 
the  college  prospered,  and  many  afterwards  eminent  both 
in  church  and  state,  acknowledged  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions. In  the  year  1671,  on  commencement  day,  he 
delivered  his  farewell  oration,  and  solemnly  took  leave  of 
his  friends. 

His  anticipations  of  speedy  death  were  realized,  and  on 
the  19th  of  February  in  the  following  year,  he  expired,  in 
the  eighty  second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  17  th  of  his 
presidency.* 

*  President  Chauncy  left  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  sons  were  all 
educated  at  the  college.  His  third  son  Barnabas,  and  his  fifth  son  Elnathan, 
who  was  a  physician  of  much  note,  and  who  died  at  Barbadoes,  left  no  children. 

Isaac,  his  eldest  son,  went  to  England.  He  was  a-physician  and  the  minister 
of  Woodborough,  and  ejected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  then  for  some  time 
was  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  at  Andover.  He  then  remored  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  '  a  zealous  writer  against  Neonomianism ; '  and  although  it  was 
his  intention  to  practice  medicine  only,  yet  he  was  called  to  succeed  Mr  Clark- 
son  the  successor  of  Dr  Owen,  as  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  there. 
Dr  Isaac  Watts  was  his  assistant,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  when  he  quitted 
the  ministry.  Mr  Chauncy  officiated  as  pastor  fourteen  years.  He  died  at 
London,  February  28th,  1712.  His  youngest  son  Charles,  came  to  America 
and  establbhed  himself  at  Boston  as  a  merchant  He  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was  so  long  the  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
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President  Chauncy  was  unquestionably  a  most  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  in  the  main  a  good  man;  yet  his 
excessive  hatred  of  the  mere  ceremonial  of  the  church  of 
England,  indicates  a  disposition  as  capable  of  bigotry  as 
that  of  his  great  persecutor  Archbishop  Laud.  That  he 
should  have  exposed  himself  to  persecutions,  fines,  and 
imprisonments,  because  religious  pedants  and  triflers 
required  a  rail  round  the  communion  table ;  that  the 
wounds  of  conscience  should  have  rankled  for  so  many 
years  in  his  bosom  for  submitting  to  that  which  every 
liberal  and  intelligent  mind  must  now  deem  to  be  a  matter 
too  trifling  for  grave  consideration ;  that  he  should  sink 
into  his  grave  under  a  distressing  sense  of  his  frailty  in 
such  a  cause,  indicates  a  stubbornness  of  temper  almost 
of  a  Pharisaic  character.  Perhaps,  however,  his  contu- 
macy was  nothing  more  than  the  resistance  of  a  proud  and 
independent  spirit  against  the  forms  of  oppression,  and  the 
imposition  of  new  ceremonials  of  little  efficacy  in  pious 
exercises,  addressed  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  reason, 
intended  for  external  ornament  and  not  for  the  furtherance 

Boston,  who  died  as  late  as  1787.  The  last  Dr  Chauncy  exhihited  the  same 
eccentricity,  which  seemed  in  some  degree  inherent  in  this  talented  family. 
He  became  a  Universalist,  and  thus  passed  from  the  deep  Calvinism  of  his 
great  ancestor  to  the  other  extreme. 

Ichabod,  the  second  son  of  President  Chauncy,  also  went  to  England,  and 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Harley's  regiment  at  Dunkirk.  The 
act  of  uniformity  silenced  him.  He  then  became  a  physician  in  the  city  of 
Bristol ;  but  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  pursued  him,  and  he  fled  to 
Holland,  but  returned  after  the  act  of  toleration  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  and 
died  at  Bristol,  July  25th,  1691. 

Nathaniel,  the  fourth  son  of  the  president,  was  successively  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut,  and  Hatfield  in  Massachusetts. 

The  youngest  son,  Israel,  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  for  many  years.  TThe  daughter  of  President 
Chauncy  married  Gershom  Bulkley,  son  of  the  pastor  of  Concord,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  John  Bulkley  of  Colchester. 
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of  devout  worship  5  for  when  he  was  required  to  refrain  from 
preaching  his  peculiar  doctrines  touching  immersion,  and 
the  time  of  administering  the  Lord's  supper,  (which  he  con- 
tended should  be  always  in  the  evening,)  two  subjects  about 
which  it  might'  have  been  reasonably  supposed  that  he 
would  have  been  far  more  sensitive  and  scrupulous  than 
about  the  erection  of  a  rail  round  the  communion  table, 
yet  he  yielded  to  the  requirement  of  the  overseers  of  the 
college  without  reluctance,  accompanied  as  it  was  with 
the  flattering  ofier  of  a  high  literary  office. 

Bigotry  is  a  quality  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  founded 
on  a  strong  conviction  of  self-rectitude,  and  can  never 
admit  the  possibility  of  self-delusion ;  it  therefore  cannot 
tolerate  a  difference  in  opinion,  even  on  such  points  as  are 
made  essential  only  by  the  waywardness  of  the  human  will. 
It  exists  always  and  with  all,  but  varies  its  mode  of  action 
and  the  degree  of  its  violence,  according  to  the  general 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  age,  or  the  particular 
disposition  of  individuals.  Deprived  of  penal  power,  and 
wielding  no  longer  the  weapons  of  political  authority  to 
enforce  submission  to  its  decrees,  the  odiousness  of  its 
character  has  been  concealed  in  modern  times.  Yet  the 
spirit  is  as  fierce  and  as  intolerant  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  but  it  is  now  the  intolerance  of  opinion, 
and  not  of  power.  If  two  Anabaptists  were  selected  in  suc- 
cession to  preside  over  our  most  ancient  literary  institu- 
tion by  men  who  detested  their  principles,  but  admired 
their  learning,  we  have  little  reason  to  pride  ourselves  in 
a  liberality  superior  to  that  of  our  ancestors^  when  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  in  the  nation,  if  a  Calvinist, 
would  be  rejected  at  Cambridge,  and  if  not  a  Calvinist,  at 
Yale  and  Princeton,  and  if  not  a  Baptist,  at  Providence.* 

*  Governor  Winthrop,  as  much  of  a  bigot  as  Dr  Chauncy,  and  far  more 
credolouB  and  superstitious,  gives  this  account  of  his  opinions  and  conduct. 
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A  Mr  Saxton  and  Adam  Blackman  preached  temporarily 

•  at  Scituate,  but  were  not  settled. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr  Dunster,  the  first  president 

1  of  Harvard  College,  in  1654,  he  retired  to  Scituate,  where 

'  he  lived  until   his  death,  in   1657.      His  remains  were 

carried  to  Cambridge.     It  is  said  that  while  a  resident  at 
Scituate,  he  occasionally  preached. 
,  Nicholas  Baker  succeeded  Dr  Chauncy.     He  was  from 

'  Hingham,  and  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  General  Court 

of  Massachusetts.  Mather  says  of  him,  '  Honest  Nicholas 
Baker,  who  though  he  had  but  a  private  education,  yet 
being  a  pious  and  zealous  man,  or,  as  Dr  Arrowsmith 
expresses  it,  so  good  a  logician  that  he  could  offer  up  to 
God  a  reasonable  service  ;  so  good  an  arithmetician,  that 
he  could  wisely  number  his  days  ;  and  so  good  an  orator, 
that  he  persuaded  himself  to  be  a  good  christian ;  and 
being  also  one  of  good  natural  parts,  especially  a  strong 

*0ar  neighbors  at  PlymouUi  had  produced  from  hence  (England)  this  year, 
(1639)  one  Mr  Chauncy,  a  great  scholar  ,  and  a  godly  man,  intending  to  call 
him  to  the  office  of  a  teacher ;  but  before  the  fit  time  came,  he  discovered  his 

•  judgment  about  baptism,  that  the  children  ought  to  be  dipped  and  not  sprinkled ; 

and  he,  being  an  active  man  and  very  vehement,  there  arose  much  trouble 
about  it  The  magistrates  and  the  other  elders  there,  and  the  most  of  the  peo- 
ple withstood  the  receiving  of  that  practice,  not  for  itself  so  much,  as  for  fear  of 
worse  consequences,  as  the  annihilating  our  baptism,  &c.  Whereupon  the  church 
there  wrote  to  all  the  other  churches,  both  here  and  at  Connecticut,  &c,  for 
advice,  and  sent  Mr  Chauncy's  arguments.     The  churches  took  them  into 

'  consideration,  and  leturaed  their  several  answers,  wherein  they  shewed  their 

dissent  from  him,  and  clearly  confuted  all  his  arguments,  discovering  withal 
some  great  mistakes  of  his  about  the  judgment  and  practice  of  antiquity.  Yet 
he  would  not  give  over  his  opinion ;  and  the  church  of  Plymouth,  (though 
tfiey  could  not  agree  to  call  him  to  office,  yet,)  being  much  taken  with  his  able 
parts,  they  were  loath  to  part  with  him.' 

The  extreme  dislike  of  Governor  Winthrop  to  Dr  Chauncy,  can  be  perceived 
fliroughout  this  passage,  and  yet  he  admits  him  to  be  *  a  great  scholar,'  *  a  godly 
man,'  &c'.  In  similar  circumstances,  would  an  equal  degree  of  candor  be 
exhibited  at  this  day  ? 
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memory,  was  chosen  pastor,  &c.'    He  was  settled  in  1660, 
and  died  August  22d,  1678. 

A  second  church  was  gathered  early  in  Scituate,  of 
which  William  Wetherell  became  the  pastor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1645,  and  remained  until  his  death,  April  9th,  1684. 

TAUNTON. 

In  the  catalogue  of  proprietors  the  name  of  Bishop 
does  not  appear.  Mr  Bishop  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
prietors and  settlers.  He  was  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
settlement.  In  the  list  of  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts, 
September  2d,  1635,  appears  the  name  of  Mr  Townsend 
Bishop  ;  whether  he  was  the  Taunton  schoolmaster  or  not, 
is  not  known.  It  was  usual  at  that  period  to  prefix  the 
Mr  to  the  schoolmaster.  Letchford  says  he  assisted  to 
ordain  Mr  Hooke.  It  is  believed  he  went  to  New  Haven. 
The  names  of  Jacob  Wilson  and  David  Greenman,  do  not 
appear  on  the  catalogue,  although  they  were  early  pro- 
prietors ;  nor  that  of  Richard  Hart,  who  was  also  an  early 
proprietor.  John  Drake  expressed  his  desire  to  be  made 
a  freeman,  October  16th,  1630,  at  Boston,  but  never  be- 
came one.  John  Browne  was  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts 
in  1634,  and  chosen  an  assistant.  James  Browne  and 
Oliver  Purchase  were  freemen  in  1636,  and  John  Strong 
of  Hingham,  and  Nathaniel  Woodward  in  1637.  Joseph 
Wilson  in  1638. 

Elizabeth  Poole's  lands  were  specially  laid  out  by  order 
of  the  Court  at  Plymouth,  in  May,  1639,  by  Captain  Myles 
Standish,  and  Mr  John  Brown.* 

*  Namely,  her  fann  at  Little  worth,  forty  acres  of  meadow  heing  at  the  end 
next  unto  her  house  there. 

Fifty  acres  of  such  upland  as  she  shall  make  choice  of  thereabouts.  Fifty 
acres  of  upland  lying  near  the  Two  Milo  Brook,  joining  to  the  marsh  on  th^ 
south  side  thereof.— Half  the  marsh. 

* 
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In  1640,  Taunton  was  bounded  by  Myles  Standish  and 
John  Browne,  by  order  of  Court. 

In  1641,  Mr  William  Poole,  Mr  John  Gilbert  senior,  Mr 
Henry  Andrews,  John  Strong,  John  Dean,  Walter  Dean, 
and  Edward  Case,  received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  each, 
^  lying  together  in  some  convenient  place,  for  their  great 
charg[es  attending  courts,  laying  out  of  lands,  and  other 
occasions  for  the  town.' 


One  hundred  acres  of  upland  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  river  of  Taunton. 
Her  home  lot  ten  acres,  to  be  next  unto  Mr  Hooke's  houselot,  and  also  to  the  mill 
six  acres. 

In  a  confirmatory  deed  made  July  20,  1686,  by  <  Josiah,  otherwise  called 
Charles,  an  Indian  sachem  living  at  Mattakeset,  in  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  son  to  Josiah  deceased,  who  was  an  Indian  sachem,  and  Peter,  and 
David  Hunter,  both  Indians  of  Tittiquct,  an  Indian  plantation  in  New  Plymouth 
colony,'  refer  to  testioK>nie8  both  English  and  Indian,  *  that  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Poole  formerly  of  Taunton,  did  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  town  of  Taunton 
purchase  the  lands  of  Tittiquet,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
tiiirty  seven,  and  that  the  right  owners  of  the  said  lands  did  make  sale  thereof 
to  the  said  Mrs  Elizabeth  Poole  as  abovesaid,  and  received  pay  of  her  for  it.' 

Mrs  Poole's  home  lot  and  the  six  acres  to  the  mill,  comprised  the  lands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  green,  conunencing  near  the  old  jail,  and  running  east  nearly 
to  the  dwelling  house  built  by  Dr  Foster  Swift,  now  owned  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Crocker,  and  containing  all  the  lands  between  that  line  and  the  mill  river.  The 
house  stood  upon  a  small  piece  of  land  which  had  been  included  in  Mr  Hooke's 
lot,  and  there  was  her  grave  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house.  Her 
dwelling  house  was  in  the  rear  of  the  shops  on  the  street  between  the  green 
(the  ancient  training  field)  and  the  meeting-house.  Some  traces  of  the  cellar 
were  visible  a  few  years  since. 

Mr  Hooke's  lot  embraced  tlie  land  between  Elizabeth  Poole's  lot,  the  highway 
by  the  meeting-house,  the  road  leading  over  Street's  bridge,  and  the  mill  river. 

The  lot  west  of  Mrs  Poole's  was  first  owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  then  by 
Richard  Stevens. 

The  lots  of  John  Dean,  Walter  Dean,  John  Strong,  Hezekiah  Hoar,  and 
Edward  Case,  were  on  the  road  facing  the  river,  (now  called  Dean  street.) 

Edward  Case's  lot  was  sold  to  Samuel  Wilbore,  one  of  those  who  were  ban- 
ished with  Mrs  Hutchinson  from  Massachusetts.  After  residing  in  Taunton  a 
short  time,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  gave  his  lands  in  Taunton  to  his  son 
Shadrach. 
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In  1643,  privileges  for  a  calf-pasture  were  allowed.  lo 
1647,  the  calf-pasture  neck  was  sold  to  Henry  Andrews, 
for  building  the  meeting-house. 

In  1643,  the  males  in  Taunton  between  sixteen  and 
sixty,  subject  to  military  duty,  were  fiftyfour.* 


Namely, — 
Mr  John  Browne, 
Mr  William  Poole, 
John  Brown, 
James  Brown, 
James  Walker, 
Oliver  Purchase, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Richard  Stacy, 
William  Holloway, 
Timothy  Holloway, 
WiUiam  Parker, 
Peter  Pitts, 
John  Parker, 
William  Haylstone, 
William  Hodges, 
WiUiam  PhUlips, 
John  Macomber, 
Thomas  Coggio, 
James  Wyatt, 
Edward  Rew, 
Thomas  Harvey, 
James  Chichester, 
William  Edwards, 
Aaron  Knap, 
John  fiarratt, 
Nicholas  Hart, 
William  PoweU, 


Edward  Bobbett, 
Richard  Paul, 
Anthony  Slocum, 
Edward  Case, 
Thomas  Farwell, 
Tobias  Saunders, 
Henry  Andrews, 
John  GoUup, 
John  Gilbert,  junior, 
John  Strong, 
Thomas  Caswell, 
John  Deane, 
Edward  Abbott, 
Walter  Deane, 
William  Wethrell, 
Hezekiah  Hoar, 
George  Macey, 
George  Hall, 
John  Perry, 
Benjamin  Wilson, 
Mr  Street, 
Richard  Williams, 
William  Evans, 
Christopher  Thrasher, 
Thomas  Cooke, 
Thomas  Cooke,  junior, 
John  Gengelle. 


The  names  of  Henry  Uxlcy,  Joseph  Wilson,  William  Coy,  David  Corwifliy, 
John  Kingslow,  Richard  Smith,  William  Dunn,  William  Sciddmg,  Robert 
Hobell,  John  Drake,  and  John  Luther,  do  not  appear. 

John  Richmond  was  either  above  sixty,  or  had  gone  to  Rhode  Island.  Mr 
John  Gilbert  was  abovo  sixty.  Mr  Rossiter  had  gone  to  Connecticut  or  New 
Haven.  [John  Briant  and  John  Grossman  were  probably  above  sixty.  John 
Gengille  had  disappeared  from  Taunton  in  1639,  or  1640,  and  was  never  '  seen 
or  heard  of  there  afterwards.*    It  was  reported  that  ho  went  to  Lynn. 
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In  1652,  the  first  extensive  iron  works  in  North  America 
were  erected  at  Taunton,  by  James  Leonard,  Henry 
Leonard,  and  Ralph  Russell,  who  came  from  Pontipool,  in 
Wales,  and  settled  first  at  Braintree.  October  21st,  1652, 
the  following  record  was  made  on  the  town-book. 

^  It  was  at  a  town-meeting  conferred  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  and  Henry  Leonard 
of  Braintree  : 

'  Imprimis.  It  was  agreed  and  granted  by  the  town  to 
the  said  Henry  Leonard,  and  James  Leonard  his  brother, 
and  Ralph  Russell,  free  consent  to  come  hither,  and  join 
with  certain  of  our  inhabitants  to  set  up  a  bloomery  work 
on  the  Two  Mile  River. 

^  It  was  agreed  and  granted  by  a  free  vote  of  the  town, 
that  such  particular  inhabitants  as  shall  concur  together, 
with  the  said  persons  in  this  design,  shall  have  free  liberty 
firom  the  town  so  to  do,  to  build  and  set  up  this  work,  and 
that  they  shall  have  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Two  Mile  River,  wheresoever  it  is  common  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  to  cut  for  their  cordwood  to  make  coals,  and 
also  to  dig  and  take  moine  or  oare,  at  Two  Mile  Meadow, 
or  in  any  of  the  commons  appertaining  to  the  town,  where 
it  is  not  now  in  propriety.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement  the  '  Bloomery'  was 
erected,  and  the  iron  manufacture  extensively  and  pros- 
perously pursued. 

Henry  Leonard,  tempted  by  the  advantages,  (particu- 
larly of  ore,)  which  New  Jersey  afibrded,  removed  there, 
and  erected  the  first  iron-works  in  that  province. 

Ralph  Russell  removed  to  Dartmouth,  and  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  numerous  and  respectable  posterity. 

James  Leonard  remained  at  Taunton.  His  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  afterwards  a  distinguished  person  under  both  the 
governments  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  came  a  lad 
with  his  father  from  Wales. 
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In  1659,  Henry  Andrews  and  John  Macomber  were  per- 
mitted to  erect  a  saw  mill  on  Mill  River,  '  if  it  be  not  found 
hnrtfal  to  the  grist-mill.' 

ORDESfi  AND  AGREEMENTS  CONCERNING  DIVIDING  OF  LANDS. 

<  March  11,  1642.  Whereas,  there  was  a  rate  of  two 
shillings  for  an  acre  laid  upon  the  inhabitants'  home 
grounds,  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  of  the  lands  of 
the  township  to  the  Indians,  and  other  persons  being 
received  since  for  inhabitants,  were  not  rated  thereunto. 

^  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  latter  inhabitants, 
or  others  that  shall  hereafter  be  received  for  inhabitants, 
to  have  right  in  future  divisions,  shall  pay  for  their  home 
lots  that  shall  be  granted  unto  them  by  the  town,  the  said 
proportion  of  two  shillings  for  an  acre,  and  the  said  money 
to  be  kept  for  a  public  stock,  for  such  uses  as  shall  be 
requisite  for  the  use  of  the  plantation.' 

*  November  28,  1653.  1.  In  town-meeting,  a  general 
division  of  the  lands  was  voted  amongst  such  as  had  the 
right. 

^  2.  It  was  agreed  that  the  rule  for  dividing  of  lands 
by,  shall  be  by  lots,  heads,  and  estates,  according  to  the 
last  rate  made,  which  was  a  rate  of  £S  made  for  the  pub- 
lic charges  for  the  country,  charged  upon  every  inhabit- 
ant by  the  raters  that  made  that  rate,  and  in  the  division 
three  acres  to  be  laid  to  each  head,  and  three  acres  to 
every  shilling  that  is  charged  in  that  rate,  contained  in 
this  order,  and  three  acres  to  the  house  or  home  lot,  and 
those  that  are  single  men  to  be  looked  upon,  as  to  have 
two  heads.' 

'  February  20, 1654.  <  This  said  agreement  was  changed 
to  be  the  one  half  of  the  proportion  in  the  division. 

'  It  was  voted  that  such  as  possess  the  lands  of  those 
that  removed  from  the  plantation,  or  have  been  received 
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since,  shall  have  their  divisions,  that  doth  belong  to  their 
lots  only,  their  persons  and  estates  being  departed  henc6,' 
which  said  division  to  a  six  acre  lot,  appertains  two  acres 
and  a  half,  and  twentysix  pole.' 

'  The  names  of  those  inhabitants  within  the  township 
of  Taunton,  who  are  to  have  their  division  of  land  now 
agreed  upon,  December  28, 1659,  whose  proportion  is  to  be 
according  to  the  rate  here  following,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  land,  lots,  and  heads,  at  two  acres  to  the  head, 
two  acres  to  the  shilling,  and  two  acres  to  the  lot. 

The  rate.     The  lou  are  alike. 

8  heads, 
« 

(( 

(c 
(« 

« 

(C 
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Mnis  Winnifired  Gilbert, 

.    £1  10    6 

8 

James  Walker, 

1    6    7 

8 

John  Tiadill, 

1  10  10 

9 

Richard  Burt, 

18    2 

4 

James  Burt,    . 

12    0 

6 

Francis  Smith, 

17    4 

0 

Msris  Jane  Gilbert, 

9    0 

7 

Francis  Street,    . 

6    7 

6 

John  Briant,    . 

6    9 

2 

Christopher  Thrasher, 

5    2 

7 

John  Hathaway, 

10    7 

7 

Jonah  Austin,  senior. 

'     19  11 

2 

William  Parker,      . 

15    8 

2 

James  Phillips    . 

13    4 

2 

Peter  Pitta,     . 

1  00    7 

6 

William  Haylston,      . 

5    4 

2 

Aaron  Knap, 

7    9 

2 

Thomas  Lincoln,  junior. 

14    8 

6 

Edward  Bobbit, 

10    8 

4 

James  Wiatt, 

1    8  11 

2 

George  Macey, 

18    3 

7 

William  Withrell, 

7  10 

6 

William  Harvey,     . 

14  00 

0 

Thomas  Lincoln,  senior,     . 

2  00    3 

6 

Captain  Poole, 

12    3 

8 

John  Macomber, 

7  00 

4 

Edward  Rew, 

7  00 

2 

Joseph  Wilbore, 

14     7 

3 

Samuel  Howard, 

4    4 

0 

Tbomai  Caswell, 

11     3 

9 
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96 

acres. 

62 

cc 
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61 
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55 
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37 
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55 
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17 
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64 
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52 
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(( 
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12  00 
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18    3 

3 

iC 
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8 

(C 

76 
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44 
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12    1 

6 

(C 

86 

cc 

19    4 

6 

cc 

68 

cc 
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86 
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Widow  Woody,       .... 

Shadrach  Wilbore, 

Robert  Croesman,    .... 

John  Cobb,  .... 

Henry  Andrews,     .... 

JohnDeane,        .... 

Walter  Deane,        .... 

Hezekiah  Hoar, 

Anthony  Slocum,    .... 

George  Hall,  .... 

Richard  Williams, 

Thomas  Jones,         .... 

Robert  Thomtan, 

William  Shepard, 

James  Leonard, 

Nathaniel  Woodward, 

Timothy  Holloway, 

January,  1659.  It  was  voted  that  orphans  and  father- 
less children  should  have  their  proportionable  parts  in 
divisions. 

December  9,  1662.  The  vote  requiring  the  divisions 
to  be  made  by  heads  and  estates  was  rescinded. 

In  1663,  the  town  was  enlarged  and  bounded  on  the 
south.  The  order  of  the  General  Court  was  '  that  the 
path  which  goeth  from  Namasket  to  Assonet  be  the  south- 
east bounds,  and  so  by  a  line  from  thence  to  Baiting  Brook, 
and  from  said  brook  a  north  line  till  it  meets  with  their 
opposite  line  called  long  square,  provided  it  comes  not 
within  two  miles  of  Tittiquet.' 

In  this  year,  sachem  Philip  made  his  confirmatory  deed 
already  mentioned,  referring  to  the  purchase  from  his 
father  Ousamequin  in  the  year  1638,  *  when  Capt.  Poole 
and  Mr  John  Gilbert  sat  down  there.' 

June  29,  1666.  It  was  voted  that  there  should  be  a 
division  of  certain  lands  on  Three  Mile  River  *  to  those 
that  are  purchasers,  that  are  inhabiting  now  in  the  town.' 

July  21,  1666.  The  division  was  made.  *  Fatherless 
children  and  purchasers  not  resident,'  were  to  be  after- 
wards considered. 
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The  following  names  not  on  the  catalogue  of  1659 
appear. 

Thomas  Gilbert,  Mr  George  Shove, 

Thomas  Leonard,  John  Austin,  junior, 

John  Turner,  John  Smith,  senior, 

Widow  Wiat,  John  Richmond, 

John  Hall,  Samuel  WilUamf, 

Samuel  Hall,  Samuel  Smith, 

Nicholas  White,  John  TisdUl,  Junior,        , 

Israel  Dean,  Jonathan  Briggs, 

John  Parker,  Samuel  Holloway, 

Giles  Gilbert,  William  Evans, 

George  Watson,  Nathaniel  Williams. 
Richard  Stasie, 

The  following  names  on  the  catalogue  of  1659,  are  not 
on  the  above. 

Mrs  Winnifred  Gilbert,  Samuel  Howard, 

Francis  Street,  Widow  Woody, 

William  Haylstone,  Anthony  Slocum, 

James  Wiat,  William  Shepard, 

William  WithreU,  Nathahiel  Woodward, 

Captain  Poole,  Timodiy  Holloway. 
Edward  Rew, 

Taunton  now  included  the  present  town  Berkley  and 
Raynham. 

In  Philip's  confirmatory  deed  he  particularly  grants 
<  the  meadows  upon  the  great  river  downward,  so  far  as 
Store-house  Point  so  called,  with  all  the  meadows  of  As- 
sonet  and  Broad  Cove,  with  a  small  tract  of  land  bought 
of  Ishben,  lying  betwixt  the  marked  tree  near  the  pond 
and  the  mouth  of  Nistoquahanock  on  the  Three  Mile 
River,  are  enumerated  and  included.'  It  was  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  these  meadows  which  were  then  granted, 
and  not  the  fee,  for  Store-house  Point  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  Swansey,  and  Broad  Cove  in  a  sub- 
sequent grant  to  Taunton  called  the  south  purchase. 
Store-house  Point  was  a  place  where  the  colonists  of 
Plymouth  had  erected  a  trading  house  very  early. 
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In  1668,  June  1,  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
town  of  Taunton  called  the  North  Purchase,  now  com- 
prising the  towns  of  Norton,  Easton,  and  Mansfield.  The 
consideration  paid  the  Court  was  £100.  The  grant  was 
in  the  following  words : 

*  Whereas  the  General  Court  of  New  Plymouth  have 
empowered  Mr  Thomas  Prence,  Major  Josias  Winslow, 
Capt.  Thomas  Southworth,  and  Mr  Constant  Southworth, 
to  take  notice  of  some  purchases  of  land  lately  made  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  and  to  settle  and  dispose  the  said 
lands  for  the  colony's  use  ; 

*  Elnow,  therefore,  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
abovenamed  Mr  Thomas  Prence,  Captain  Thomas  South- 
worth  and  Mr  Constant  Southworth,  and  Major  Josias 
Winslow,  by  virtue  of  power  by  and  from  said  Court  de- 
rived unto  them,  have,  and  by  these  presents  do,  bargain, 
sell,  grant,  aliene,  allot,  confer,  and  make  over  unto 


Richurd  Wilfiamfl, 
Walter  Dean, 
George  Macy, 
James  Walker, 
Joseph  Wilbore, 
WilliAm  Harvey, 
Thomas  Leonard, 
John  Turner, 
Henry  Andrews, 
John  Cobb, 
George  Hall, 
John  HaD, 
Samuel  Hall, 
James  Leonard,  senior, 
Nathaniel  Williams, 
Thomas  Williams, 
Nicholas  White,  senior, 
Nicholas  White,  junior, 
Hezekiah  Hoar, 
Alice  Dean, 
Robert  Grossman, 
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Shadrach  Wilbore, 

Thomas  Caswell, 

John  Macomber, 

John  Smith, 

Edward  Rue, 

John  Parker, 

Samuel  Paul, 

Thomas  Linkoln,  senior, 

Thomas  Harvey,  the  elder, 

Nathaniel  Thayer, 

Thomas  Linkoln,  junior, 

Peter  Pitts, 

Jonah  Austin,  senior, 

John  Richmond, 

Samuel  Williams, 

Christopher  Thresher, 

Mistress  Jane  Gilbert, 

George  Watson, 

Samuel  Smith, 

James  Burt, 

Richard  Burt, 


Mr 

George 

SboT*. 
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JohD  Tisdall,  senior,  Jonathan  Briggs, 

John  Tisdall,  junior.  Increase  Robinson, 

James  Phillips,  John  Bryant, 

Edward  Bobbitt,  Thomas  Harvey,  junior, 
John  Hatheway, 

Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Taunton  and  to  their  heirs 
forever,  a  certain  tract  of  land  lying  and  being  on  the 
northerly  side  of  Taunton  aforesaid,  and  is  bounded  as 
followeth,  viz.  beginning  at  the  northwest  at  the  bounds 
of  the  lands  formerly  sold  by  us  unto  the  town  of  Reho- 
both,  and  to  be  bounded  on  the  northerly  side  by  the 
Massachusetts  line,  until  it  comes  to  bear  with  the  western 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  and  so  from  the  said 
Massachusetts  line  by  a  south  line  home  unto  the  bounds 
of  Taunton,  and  thence  by  a  westerly  line  until  it  meets 
with  the  bounds  of  Rehoboth  abovesaid,  and  so  to  follow 
the  said  bounds  of  Rehoboth  until  it  comes  to  the  bounds 
first  mentioned  upon  the  Massachusetts  line.  All  the 
lands  within  this  compass  excepting  only  a  small  parcel 
granted  unto  John  Bundey,  and  also  a  grant  made  unto 
Thomas  Briggs  the  son  of  Clement  Briggs,  together  with 
the  meadows,  woods,  waters,  and  all  the  benefits,  privi- 
leges, emoluments,  profits,  and  immunities  thereunto  apper- 
taining and  belonging.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and 
-  to  their  heirs  forever.'  Then  follows  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  payment  of  £100,  as  the  consideration  and 
the  conclusion  in  the  usual  form.^ 

*  Mr  Shove,  whose  name  appears  in  the  margin,  was  subsequently  inserted 
in  1682. 

Clement  Briggs,  whose  name  appears  in  the  above  instrument,  was  a  felt- 
maker,  who  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  Fortune  in  1621,  and  removed  to  Wey- 
mouth. These  granted  were  made  probably  to  facilitate  hu  business,  especially 
the  taking  of  beaver.  John'  Bundey  afterwards  removed  to  Point  Judith ,  Nar ra- 
gansett 
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No  general  settlement  was  made  on  these  lands  until 
many  years  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  grant. 

In  1671,  James  Walker  and  John  Richmond  were 
authorized  by  the  Court  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians 
for  TauntOn,  from  the  Three  Mile  river,  (Nistoquahanock,. 
or  Nenesteco  neck,)  to  a  place  called  the  Store  House.' 

In  1672,  William  Brenton  and  his  associates  purchased 
this  tract  of  Sachem  Philip  for  £143,  three  miles  by  four 
miles,  made  four  miles  square  in  1673.  This  was  the 
Taunton  South  Purchase,  now  the  town  of  Dighton. 

These  lands  had  been  previously  granted  by  the  Court, 
June  6th,  1668,  to  those  to  whom  the  North  Purchase  was 
granted,  with  the  exception  of  John  Cobb,  George  Hall, 
Alice  Dean,  John  Parker,  Samuel  Paul,  Jonah  Austin, 
senior,  Mistress  Jane  Gilbert,  and  John  Bryant,  and  with 
the  addition  of 


William  Brenton,  esquire, 
GUbb  Gilbert, 
John  Deane, 
Aaron  Knapp, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Jdm  Poole, 
William  Wetherell, 
Henry  Andrews,  junior, 
Samuel  Pitts, 
Robert  Thornton; 
Thomas  Deane, 
Joseph  Williams, 
James  Tisdlll, 
Israel  Deane, 
Francis  Smith, 
Jonah  Austin,  junior, 
Richard  Stacy, 
John  Hodges, 
WilUam  Paul, 
Samuel  Holloway, 


Malachi  Holloway, 

Esther  Golup, 

Joseph  Hall, 

Mary  Street, 

Isaac  Deane, 

Ezra  Deane, 

James  Walker,  junior, 

Peter  Walker, 

Israel  Thresher, 

Samuel  Macy, 

Jared  Talbot, 

James  Leonard,  junior, 

John  Lincoln, 

Richard'  Stephens, 

William  Wetherell,  junior, 

Richard  Briggs, 

John  Smith,  junior, 

Thomas  Amsbury, 

John  Macomber, 


Joseph  Willis, 

In  this  manner  was  the  ancient  town  of  Taunton  formed 
by  several  successive  purchasers  and  grants,  and  com- 
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prised  until  the  dissolation  of  the  colonial  goyernment 
of  Plymouth,  the  several  towns  which  are  now  called 
Taunton,  Norton,  Dighton,  Raynham,  Berkley,  Easton  and 
Mansfield. 

January  10th,  1669.  It  was  voted  that  there  should  be 
distinct  lists  of  such  as  had  rights  in  divisions  of  lands. 
This  list  was  to  be  called  over  in  town-meetings  until 
sixteen  responded,  who  with  the  clerk  were  to  form  a 
quorum. 

December  18,  1671.  The  following  valuation  of  lands 
and  cattle  was  ordered  in  town-meeting  as  a  rule  for  the 
raters.  Improved  land  lbs.  per  acre  rateable  estate; 
meadow  and  pasture  10«. ;  dormant  land  la.;  an  ox  £3; 
a  cow  £2  58. ;  three  year  old  £2  58. ;  two  year  old  £1 
108.;  yearling  15^.;  a  sheep  3«. ;  three  year  old  horse 
£2  ;  two  year  old  horse  XI. 

The  rates  were  payable  in  money  or  country  pay,  which 
was  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  butter,  and  iron. 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Indian 
war  in  1675,  there  appears  to  have  been  inserted  on  the 
town-book  a  correct  list  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ancient 
Taunton  as  they  then  stood,  *  unto  whom  the  town  hath 
already  granted  or  divided  lands  by  virtue  of  their  enjoy- 
ing either  purchase  lots  or  purchase  rights  to  divisions  of 
lands.'  The  catalogue  was  preceded  by  the  following 
declaration : 

'  Whereas,  by  the  providence  of  God  in  the  year  1638 
and  the  year  1639,  it  pleased  God  to  bring  the  most  part 
of  the  first  purchasers  of  Taunton  over  the  great  ocean 
into  this  wilderness  from  our  dear  and  native  land,  and 
after  some  small  time  here  we  found  this  place,  (called  by 
the  natives  of  the  land  Cohannet,)  in  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  of  the  Court  of  the  said  colony  we  obtained 
grants  of  tracts  of  land  for  a  plantation  or  township,  as 
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by  the  records  of  the  said  Court  it  may  and  doth  appear, 
and  then  we  also  made  purchase  and  bought  the  said 
tracts  of  land  for  our  money  of  the  right  proprietors  and 
owners,  the  Indians'  sachem  or  prince  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  by  deed  under  their  hands  it  may  appear,  and 
in  honor  and  love  to  our  dear  and  native  country,  we 
called  this  place  Taunton,  and  owning  it  a  great  mercy 
of  God  to  bring  us  to  this  place,  and  settling  of  us  on 
lands  of  our  own,  bought  with  our  money  in  peace,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathen,  for  a  possession  for  ourselves,  and 
for  our  posterity  after  us,  do  mutually  agree  and  fully 
determine,  as  an  undeniable  order  of  this  town,  without 
any  evasion  whatsoever,  that  all  lands  that  is  or  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  or  persons,  whether  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  purchaser  or  free  inhabitant  orderly  received 
into  this  town,  shall  be  to  the  grantees  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  a  good  perfect  estate  of  inheritance  in 
fee  simple,  and  that  all  titles  of  our  lands  within  this 
township,  so  to  stand  in  the  tenure  to  the  grantees,  and 
so  to  descend  to  their  survivors  as  aforesaid.' 

Richard  Williams  on  his  own  rights,  and  on  that  which 
was  Henry  Uxley's,  and  on  that  which  was  Anthony  Slo- 
cum's,  and  that  which  was  John  Gingil's. 

John  Hall  and  Samuel  Hall  on  their  two  rights,  which 
were  Joseph  Wilson's  and  Benjamin  Wilson's. 

Joseph  Hall  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

Captain  William  Poole's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Lieutenant  George  Macey  on  his  own  rights  and  on  that 
which  was  Mr  Boshop's. 

William  Harvey  on  his  own  rights. 

Edward  Rew  on  the  rights  that  was  William  Coys. 

Hezekiah  Hoar  on  his  own  rights. 

Walter  Deane  on  his  own  rights. 

John  Deane  on  his  father's  rights. 
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Increase  Robinson  on  the  rights  that  was  Thomas 
Cook's. 

John  Cobb  on  the  rights  that  was  John  Smith's. 

Mr  Thomas  Farwell's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Shadrach  Wilbore  on  the  rights  that  was  Edward  Case's. 

Thomas  Caswell  oh  the  rights  that  was  John  Kingslow's. 

James  Leonard,  junior,  on  the  rigHts  that  was  Richard 
Paul's 

Joseph  Wilbore  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Smith's. 

John  Smith,  senior,  on  half  the  rights  that  was  Mr  John 
Gilbert's.  • 

James  Phillips  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's.  . 

John  Richmond  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's,  and 
on  the  rights  that  was  Mr  Francis  Doubtyes  (Doughty.) 

Jonah  Austin,  senior,  on  the  right  that  was  William 
Holloway's. 

Jonah  Austin,  junior,  on  the  half  purchase  rights  of  the 
Widow  Randil's. 

William  Withrell  on  his  own  rights,  and  that  which  was 
Mr  Dunn's^ 

John  Briant  on  the  rights  which  was  his  father's,  and 
that  which  was  William  Scadding's. 

Mary  Streete  on  the  rights  that  was  her  father's. 

Joseph  Willis  on  the  rights  that  was  Hugh  Rossiter's. 

Eleazer  Gilbert  on  the  rights  of  John  Gilbert. 

Thomas  Gilbert  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

Malachi  Holloway  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Hart's. 

Francis  Smith  on  the  rights  that  was  Oliver  Purchase's. 

Samuel  Smith  on  the  rights  that  was  Jacob  Wilson's. 

James  Burt  on  his  own  rights. 

Richard  Burt  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

James  Tisdill  on  the  rights  that  was  David  Greenman's. 

John  Tisdill,  senior,  on  his  own  rights. 

John  Tisdill,  junior,  on  the  rights  that  was  Mr  Drake's. 
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James  Walker,  senior,  on  his  own  rights,  and  on  that 
ivhich  was  Mr  John  Browne's,  and  on  the  rights  that  was 
Jdhn  Luther's. 

Mr  John  Poole  on  the  rights  that  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Poole's. 

James  Wiat's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Thomas  Harvey,  junior,  on  his  father's  rights. 

To  John  Strong's  rights  we  find  several  claimers. 

Christopher  Thrasher  on  his  own  rights. 

William  Shepard's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

John  Hathway  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's.       , 

Peter  Pitts  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Stasie's,  and 
on  the  rights  that  was  William  Parker's. 

Thomas  Coggan's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

John  Macomber,  senior,  on  his  own  rights. 

Israel  Deane  on  the  rights  that  was  Clement  Maxfield's. 

Richard  Stasie  on  the  rights  that  was  Edward  Rew's. 

John  Hodges  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

William  Evins  his  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Aaron  Knap's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Henry  Hodges  on  the  rights  that  was  John  Gollup's. 

Richard  Godfree,  senior,  on  half  the  purcliase  rights  that 
was  Thomas  Joan's. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  senior,  on  his  own  rights; 

Thomas  Lincoln,  junior,  on  his  own  rights. 

George  Watson  on  the  rights  that  was  Giles  Gilbert's. 

Giles  Gilbert  on  the  rights  that  was  Joseph  Gilbert's. 

Robert  Grossman  on  his  own  rights. 

Robert  Thorntun  on  his  own  rights. 

John  Turner  on  his  own  rights. 

James  Leonard,  senior,  on  his  own  rights. 

Mr  John  Paine  on  the  rights  that  was  Ralph  Russell's. 

Thomas  Leonard  on  the  rights  that  was  Henry  Leonard's, 
and  on  half  the  purchase  rights  that  was  Thomas  Jones'. 
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Edward  Bobbit  on  his  own  rights. 

Samuel  Holloway  on  his  own  rights. 

Jonathan  Briggs  on  the  rights  that  was  Benjamin  Dun- 
ham's. 

Nicholas  White,  senior,  on  the  rights  that  was  David 
Curwithies,  and  on  the  rights  that  was  Giles  Slocum's. 

John  Parker's  heirs  on  his  own  rights. 

Mr  George  Shove  on  his  own  rights. 
«  William  Haylston  on  his  own  rights. 

^  Mr  William  Brenton  on  the  rights  that  was  Mr  Nicholas 
Street's. 

*  These  purchasers  or  proprietors  forementioned,  are 
hereby  and  by  virtue  hereof,  entitled  and  interested  only 
into  the  first  purchase  of  the  township  of  Taunton,  and 
not  into  any  later  purchases. 

*  This  list  was  made  and  agreed  upon,  and  concluded 
and  confirmed,  by  us  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being  the  major  part  of  the  committee  chosen  by  the 
town  for  that  end.     Dated  May  14th,  1675. 

*  Richard  Wix.LiAMSy 

<  James  Walkxr, 

*  Walter  Deai? k, 

<JoBir  RlCHMOlTD, 

<JoHir  Hall, 

<  Joseph  Wilbors, 

*  Thomas  Leonard.' 

January  2,  1664.  It  was  voted  ^  that  the  fish  should 
have  a  convenient  passage  up  and  down  Mill  river.' 

Shadrach  Wilbore  for  so  long  a  period  town-clerk  of 
Taunton,  received  an  annual  compensation  of  20«. 

In  1665,  the  town  voted  that  the  selectmen  or  a  majority 
of  them  should  call  the  town-meetings  and  manage  them. 
They  were  authorized  *  to  take  care  of  the  poor.' 

No  foreigner  or  stranger  from  abroad  to  be  entertained 
except  by  the  approbation  of  the  selectoaeni  under  a  pen- 
alty of  58. 
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Mr  Street  left  the  town  and  removed  to  New  Haven  as 
has  been  previously  mentioned. 

The  Rev.  George  Shove,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  was 
the  successor  of  Mr  Street ;  he  was  ordained  the  third 
pastor  of  Taunton,  November  19,  1665.  Mr  Shove  died 
in  April,  1687  ;  he  will  be  noticed  hereafter.* 

*  AV>/tf  rapecting  the  early  settleri  qf  Taunton,  Of  Elizabeth  Poole,  Mr 
Hooke,  Mr  Street,  Captain  William  Poole,  George  Macy,  John  Strong,  and 
Edward  Case,  some  information  has  already  been  given.  John  Strong  came 
from  Hingham,  and  removed  to  North  Hampton,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  respectable  family  on  Connecticut  river  which  now  bear  the 
name. 

Mr  John  Gilbert,  senior,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Dean,  and  Walter  Dean,  were 
(with  those  already  mentioned)  the  most  active  in  promoting  the  settlement 

Mr  John  Gilbert,  as  is  supposed,  came  from  Devonshire  at  an  age  somewhat 
advanced,  and  settled  at  Dorchester  with  his  family.  He  was  dead  previous  to 
1664,  but  his  widow  Mrs  Winnifred  Gilbert,  was  then  living.  He  with  Henry 
Andrews  were  the  two  first  deputies  or  representatives  from  Taunton  to  the 
General  Court  at  Pljrmouth  in  1689. 

His  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  came  with  him  to  Taunton,  and  were  in  the  first 
catalogue  of  proprietors. 

Of  Thomas  Gilbert,  Governor  Winthrop  gravely  records  a  venial  offence,  in 
his  history  of  New  England. 

<  8th  mo.  Aug.  18, 1636.  Thomas  Gilbert  brought  before  us ;  he  was  drunk 
at  Serjeant  Baulston's,  and  the  constable  being  sent  for  he  struck  him.  He 
was  kept  in  prison  all  night,  and  the  next  day  his  father  John  Gilbert,  and  his 
brother  John  Gilbert  of  Dorchester,  undertook  in  £40  that  John  Gilbert  the 
younger  would  appear  at  Court  to  answer  for  him,  and  perform  the  order  of 
Court,  &c.  The  reason  was  that  he  was  to  go  to  England  presently,  and  not 
known  to  have  been  in  anyway  disordered,  and  was  his  father's  oldest  son,  who 
was  a  grave,  honest  gentleman,  &c.  They  did  undertake,  also,  that  he  should 
acknowledge  his  fault  openly  to  the  constable,  &c/ 

This  ofience  thus  gravely  recorded  by  the  governor,  must  have  been  acci- 
dental, far  the  people  of  Taunton,  as  rigid  in  their  notions  and  practices  as  any 
others,  elected  him  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  in  1651. 

In  1658,  he  went  to  England  and  never  returned,  but  died  there  in  1676. 
His  wife  and  children  remained  at  Tauntoo.  He  married  Jane  Rossiter  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  Rossiter,  believed  to  be  the  earliest  marriage  in  Taunton. 
The  name  of  his  eldest  son  was  Thomas,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Gilbert,  a  person  of  some  notoriety  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution as  a  loyalist,  who  went  to  Nova  Scotia.      His  eldest  daughter,  Jane, 
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SANDWICH. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr  Leveridge,  who  went  to  Long 
Island,  Richard  Bourne  and  Thomas  Tupper  officiated  in 
the  ministerial  office  at  Sandwich  without  regular  ordina- 
tion, each  having  supporters,  but  as  the  congregation  was 
small,  they  mutually  agreed  that  the  one  who  had  on  each 
Lord's  day  the  most  adherents,  should  officiate. 

married  Samuel  Williams,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Williams.     Samuel  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  their  son,  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  author  of  this  memoir. 

The  family  of  Gilbert  were  related  to  the  Harts  and  Streets,  and  to  the  Rosai- 
ters  both  of  Old  and  New  England.* 

Henry  Andrews  was  one  of  the  two  first  deputies  to  the  Genenl  Court  in 
1639.  He  was  also  a  deputy  in  1643, 1644, 1647, 1649.  He  died  previous  to 
1676.  His  son  Henry  Andrews,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's  war. 
His  posterity  are  numerous. 

John  Deane  was  dead  previous  to  1675 ;  his  posterity  were  numerous.  He 
with  his  brother  Walter  came  from  Taunton  in  Somenetshire,  (England.) 

Thomas  Farwell  was  dead.  His  son  John  went  to  England.  Uia  widow 
married  the  Rev.  George  Shove. 

Thomas  Ck>ggan  died  in  1653,  leaving  four  daughters.  His  widow  mairied 
Obadiah  Millerd  of  Springfield. 

John  Parker  died  February  14th,  1667.  He  came  from  Hingham  near 
Boston. 

John  Bryant  was  dead,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same  name. 

John  Grossman  was  dead,  leaving  a  son  by  the  name  of  Robert 

Richard  Paull,  Richard  Burt,  George  Hall,  William  Philips,  were  dead» 
leaving  children.  Francis  Street  left  one  daughter,  Mary.  Edward  Rew  left 
no  children ;  his  widow  married  James  Walker. 

Mr  John  Browne  had  removed  to  Wannamolset ;  Hugh  Rosaiter  to  Con- 
necticut; Francis  Doughty  to  Long  Island;  Mr  Bishop  probably  went  to  New 
Haven ;  Anthony  Slocum  removed  to  Dartmouth,  of  which  town  he  and  Ralph 
RuaseU  were  early  settlers.  Slocum  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Willam  Harvey, 
•ays,  *  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Taunton,  and  Mr  Sh«ve  and  yourself  in  par- 
ticular, I  desire  to  be  remembered,  whose  prayers  I  doubt  not  I  and  mine  are 
the  better  for,  and  whose  welfare  I  earnestly  wish  and  pray  for.  Myself,  wife, 
and  sons,  and  daughter  Gilbert  who  hath  four  sons,  remember  our  respects  and 
loves,  and  my  sons  are  all  married,  &c.' 

Richard  Williams,  Walter  Deane,  William  Haylston,  John  Richmond,  John 
Smithy  were  living  in  1675. 

•  Information  from  Mr  Samuel  Drtia,  the  antiqnary  of  Plymouth. 
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Mr  Smith  was  settled  at  last  as  the  regular  pastor.  He 
had  for  a  while  officiated  at  Barnstable,  but  beiug  disliked 
by  Mr  Hinckley,  a  principal  citizen,  (afterwards  governor 
of  the  colopy,  and  his  influence  being  great,)  Mr  Smith 
was  induced  to  remove  first  to  Long  Island,  and  after- 
wards to  New  Jersey,  but  he  finally  returned  and  settled 
at  Sandwich. 

Mr  Bourne  and  Mr  Tupper  then  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Indians,  and  Captain  Tupper,  (for  he  was  a  military 
man,)  gathered  a  church  amongst  those  who  dwelt  north 
and  west  of  Sandwich,  and  erected  a  meeting-house  at 
Herring  river. 

Bourne  who  was  possessed  both  of  wealth  and  learning, 
commenced  the  work  of  instructing  the  Indians  with  great 
zeal,  and  with  great  success.  He  removed  to  Marshpee. 
In  165S,  he  assisted  at  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Marshpee  Indians  and  the  proprietors  of 
Barnstable.  Subsequent  to  the  year  1660,  he  obtained 
from  Quachatesset  and  others,  a  grant  to  the  Indians 
(called  South  Sea  Indians)  of  the  Marshpee  territory,  a 
tract  lying  on  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  deep  streams, 
and  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  incorporated  as  a  plantation  in  1660. 

In  1670,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Indian  church, 
the  Apostle  Eliot  and  many  others  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony.    He  died  previous  to  1685.* 

*  He  left  his  large  estate  principally  to  his  son  Shearjashub  Bourne,  Esq. 
This  son  resided  at  Marshpee,  and  was  the  steady  patron  and  director  of  the 
Indians.  He  was  much  in  public  life,  and  was  frequently  a  deputy  both  in  the 
Colonial  Court  at  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  in  the  Provincial  Court  at  Boston. 
He  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  Marshpee  grant  to  the  Indians  and  their 
children  forever,  and  in  this  confirmation  he  caused  a  singular  provision  to  be 
inserted,  namely,  that  no  conveyance  firom  the  Indians  to  the  English  should 
be  valid  without  the  assent  of  all  the  Indians,  even  if  the  General  Court  con- 
sented.   In  consequence  of  this  wise  and  humane  provision,  the  descendants  of 
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BARNSTABLE. 

During  the  period  embraced  in  this  chapter,  the  history 
of  Barnstable  is  almost  devoid  of  interest.  The  Indian 
title  to  the  south  part  of  the  town  was  extinguished  in 
1650,  by  purchase  from  Wianno  and  several  other  sachems. 

The  death  of  Mr  Lothrop  in  November,  1653,  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

In  1644,  the  Rev.  John  Mayo  was  teacher  of  the 
church  in  Barnstable.  He  afterwards  removed  to  East- 
ham  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  that  settlement. 
He  left  Eastham,  and  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  in  1649.  His  old  age  was 
spent  at  Yarmouth,  and  there  he  died. 

Thomas  Walley  was  ordained  pastor  in  1663,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  to  March  28th,  1678. 

YARMOUTH. 

The  history  of  Yarmouth  is  as  devoid  of  interest  as  that 
of  Barnstable.  Of  all  the  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  continued  slowly  to  increase  in  population 
and  wealth.  After  the  first  emigrations  but  few  followed, 
and  the  native  born  generally  continued  on  the  soil,  and 

the  Marahpee  Indians  still  hold  the  lands  of  their  fathers,  and  on  this  singular 
and  romantic  spot,  still  continue  to  preserve  a  faint  resemblance  to  their  wild 
and  independent  forefathers. 

The  Honorable  Ezra  Bourne,  the  youngest  son  of  Sheaijashub,  succeeded 
him  in  his  Marshpee  inheritance  and  in  his  offices,  and  was  president  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  and  first  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  his  county. 
He  continued  to  maintain  the  family  ascendancy  over  the  Indians,  and  died  in 
September,  1764,  at  the  age  of  eightyeight.  His  descendants  were  respectable. 
Three  of  his  grandsons  were  in  Congress  in  1794 ;  one  from  Massachusetts,  one 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  one  from  New  York.  Joseph  Bourne,  one  of  his  sons, 
succeeded  Simon  Popmonet  in  the  mission  to  Marshpee,  in  1729. 

The  descendants  of  Mr  Smith  and  Captain  Tupper  were  also  numerous  and 
respectable. 
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passed  their  lives  in  comfort,  if  not  in  affluence.  Their 
vicinity  to  the  ocean  created  a  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  the  fisheries  soon  became  more  productive  than 
their  farms. 

John  Millar  succeeded  Mr  Matthewes  in  the  ministry  in 
1643.  He  had  been  settled  at  Rowley  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  had  been  selected  to  go  as  a  preacher  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  declined  on  account  of  his  indifferent  health. 
But  little  is  known  of  him.  He  was  in  Yarmouth  as  late 
as  1651. 

MARSHFIELD. 
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Governor  Winslow   the   founder  of  Marshfield,  oflen  ^ 

Yisited  England  ;  he  induced  several  Welsh  gentlemen  of 
respectability  to  emigrate  to  America,  amongst  whom 
came  the  Rev.  Richard  Blinman,  in  1642,  who  was  the 
first  pastor  of  Marshfield.  Some  dissensions  taking 
place,  Mr  Blinman  and  the  Welshmen  removed  to  Cape 
Anne  in  less  than  a  year.  In  1 648,  Blinman  went  to  New 
London  in  Connecticut,  of  which  place  he  was  the  pastor 
ten  years.  In  1658,  he  was  at  New  Haven,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  England,  after  having  received  in  1650 
an  invitation  to  settle  at  Newfoundland  ;  he  died  at  the  city 
of  Bristol  in  England.  ^^     jf 

It  would  seem  that  Mr  Blinman,  although  in  the  phrase-  '   ^  * 

ology  of  the  day,  '  a  godly  and  able  man,'  was  not  well 
received  by  the  austere  Puritans  of  Marshfield,  who  com- 
pared him  to  a  '  piece  of  new  cloth  in  an  old  garment.' 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  f  ^ 

infant  baptism.  '  0^ 

The  second  pastor  of  Marshfield  was  Edward  Bulkley, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  the  minister  of  Con- 
cord. His  educi^tion  had  been  commenced  in  England, 
but  was  not  perfected ;  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
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left  Marshfield,  and  was  settled  at  Concord  as  his  successor 
in  1660 ;  he  was  an  able  and  learned  minister,  but  it  seems 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  raising  his  support,  for  in 
1665,  Captain  Standish  and  John  Alden  were  sent  by  the 
General  Court  to  signify  to  the  people  of  Marshfield, '  the 
Court's  desire  that  they  would  take  notice  of  their  duty, 
and  contribute  according  to  their  ability,  freely,  to  the 
support  of  the  ministry.'*  Previous  to  the  year  1667, 
Samuel  Arnold  was  settled  as  the  third  pastor  of  Marsh- 
field. 

*  The  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  the  minUter  of  Concord,  was  the  grandaon 
of  Edward  Balkley,  D.  D.,  an  emfaient  clergyman  in  Bedfordshire,  who  is 
flMntiooed  with  respect  in  the  Book  of  Mutyn ;  he  was  one  of  the  niost  cele- 
brated divines  and  excellent  men  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685,  the  Court  granted 
to  him  and  thirteen  associates,  the  lands  at  Mustetaquid ;  he  settled  there  as 
the  first  pastor,  and  called  the  place  Concord.  His  Ubeiality  was  equal  to  his 
VMdth,  and  both  were  great  He  was  a  geneious  benefactor  to  the  college ; 
to  many  of  his  congregation  he  gave  ftrms  as  the  reward  of  good  husbuidiy. 
Hii  attainmentei  as  a  scholar  were  great ;  his  temper  was  quick,  his  rebukes 
flom  the  pulpit  were  tinctured  with  asperity,  and  his  puritanic  austerity  tran- 
iotDded  that  of  the  age,  severe  as  it  was.  He  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of 
aeventyseven. 

The  family  of  Bulkley  continued  eminent  for  a  long  period.  Peter  Bulkley , 
the  brother  of  the  minister  of  Marshfield,  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  Mas- 
Achusetts,  in  1676.  Oershom  Bulkley,  anodier  brother,  went  to  Connecticut ; 
he  was  an  eminent  chemist ;  his  sou  John,  the  minktier  of  Colchester,  in  Coo- 
ntcticut,  was  the  most  brilliant  genius  of  tlie  day ;  he  died  in  June,  17S1. 
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BY    FRANCIS    BATI^IES. 


PREFACE. 


Although  many  of  the  occurrences  in  the  great  Indian  war 
of  1675  and  1676  took  place  in  Massachusetts,  and  some  in 
Rhode  Island,  yet  it  was  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  and  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope ;  it  com- 
menced in  the  latter  colony,  and  there  it  terminated.  Philip 
and  his  conqueror  were  natives  of  the  same  country ;  one,  of  the 
Indian  Pokanoket,  the  other  of  the  English  Plymouth,  and  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth  commanded  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
racy. The  war,  k  is  true,  was  general,  but  Plymouth  was  the 
principal  party,  and  it  was  waged  on  her  account,  and  at  her 
instigation,  m  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  the  articles  of 
the  confederation ; — ^therefore  there  seemed  to  be  an  evident 
propriety  in  making  its  history  a  part  of  the  history  of  Plymouth, 
which  cannot  be  complete  without  it  So  homogeneous  was  its 
character,  that  to  have  omitted  the  events,  which  occurred  in 
the  other  colonies,  would  have  rendered  the  narrative  imperfect, 
and  sometimes  obscure. 
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PART  III. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR  IN  1675  AND  1676. 


From  the  termination  of  the  Pequot  War,  and  the  con-  p._^ 
sequent  subjection  of  that  tribe  in    1637  to   1675,  the 


period  of  Philip's  war,  the  tranquillity  of  New  England 
had  been  undisturbed.  That  war  was  productive  of  no 
disasters  to  Plymouth ;  the  troops  of  the  colony  it  is 
true,  took  the  field,  but  before  they  reached  the  hostile 
country  the  war  was  terminated  ;  so  sudden  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  overthrow  of  the  Pequots. 

From  the  time  when  Standish  attacked  the  Indians  in    . 
the  vicinity  of  Weston's  plantation  in  1624,  not  a  drop  of  P«ac«- 
their  blood  had  been  shed  in  war  by  the  English  settlers 
of  Plymouth,  and  the  peace  of  the  colony  bad  endured 
for  fifty  years  without  interruption. 

Some  disputes  had  arisen,  and  some  threats  had  been 
uttered  by  the  Indians,  jind   the  son  and  successor  of 
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Massasoiet  had  been  suspected  and  seized  as  has  been 
related,  but  no  violences  followed,  and  the  threats  foon 
subsided  into  murmurs. 

That  bold,  hardy  and  stern  race,  who  first  settled  the 
wilderness  of  New  England,  (amongst  whom  were  men 
'  trained  to  arms  and  familiar  with  battles,)  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  found  their  graves  in  its  bosom.     Their  suc- 
cessors were  no  less  devoted  to  piety  and  religion,  but  no 
circumstances  had  occiirred  to  call  forth  that  resolute  and 
intrepid  character  for  which  their  fathers  were  so  much 
distinguished. 
FnwBf       By  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  the  antipathies  of  the 
coune      two  races  had  been  softened,  and  each  had  acquired  that 
the  E^^   l^ind  of  regard  for  the  other,  which  is  sure  to  exist  between 
indUni.    ^^^^^  ^^^  AT®  1^  habits  of  constant  intercourse,  however 
different  in  blood,  manners,  language,  religion  and  cus- 
toms.   The  English  vvere  not  indifferent  to  the  happiness 
or  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  unlike  their  fathers,  would 
not  have  excused  the  violation  of  either  by  a  text^from  the 
scriptures. 
Engiuh        After  the  aboriginal  title  had  been  extingnished,  the 
mentsin  English  Settlers  first  occupied  that  part  of  the  Indian 
c^thepfy. country  which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  pestilence, 
jSri^Sc-   *"^  ^^^^  ^®"'®  situated  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury, 
tion,  now  Scituate,  and  Marshfield,  on  the  coast,  and  Taunton^  Re- 

the  coaa-  7  »  i 

ties  of  hoboth,  and  Bridgewater,  in  the  interior.  In  Middlebo- 
indBrit-  rough,  a  few  nativeii  who  had  escaped  the  common  desola- 
tion, were  resident  at  Namasket  and  Tettiquet,  but  their 
numbers  were  Ho  inconsiderable,  that  they  readily  sold 
the  larger  part  of  their  lands  to  the  English,  reserving  an 
ample  suflSiciency  to  themselves. 

The  pestilence  had  spared  the  ancient  town  of  Swan- 
iiey,  and  when  the  English  arrived,  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
part  of  the  tribe  which  was  governed  by  the  sachem  Cor- 
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fyi^nt.  But  all  the  Swansey  lands,  with  the  exception  of 
a  fertile  neck  called  Shewamet  had  been  sold  to  the  Enjg- 
lish  add  the  settlers  had  spread  themselves  throu^hoat 
the  town. 

A  grant  had  been  made  by  the  General  Court  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  1656,  of  a  tract  of  unoccupied  land,  which 
afterwards  constituted  the  town  of  Freetown,  upon  which 
lib  settlements  had  been  made. 

Near  this  tract  a  small  nec^  or  peninsula,  called  Assonet,  '^^^r 
lying  between  Taunton  river  and  Assonet  Bay,  (afterwardji  of  the 
annexed  to  Taunton,)  was  yet  reserved  by  the  Indians.  indUnt. 
They  still  retained  Pocasset  and  Punkateese,  (now  in  Tiv- 
erton.)   A  Duxbury  company  had  purchased  a  part  of  the 
Saconet  lands,  and  had  commenced  a  settlement,  but  the 
settlers  did  not  exceed  five  or  six,  and  they  were  seated 
on  insulated  tracts.     The  Saconet  tribe  still  occupied  tba 
.long  neck  known  by  the  name  of  Saconet  Point.    This 
tribe  was  under  the  influence  of  Philip,  although  imme* 
diately  governed  by  Awashonks,  his  kinswoman. 

Philip  had  retired  with  all  the  tribe  of  Wampanoags 
into  the  two  peninsulas  of  Mount  Hope*  and  Poppesquasb, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Swansey  ;  these  lands 
being  fertile,  were  devoted  to  such  cultivation  as  wag 
used  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Indians ;  for  fishing  and 
fowling,  this  tribe  occasionally  resorted  to  the  ponds  or 
small  lakes  with  which  the  colony  was  interspersed. 

The  lands  of  Mount  Hope  and  Poppesquash,  and  proba- 
bly Assonet  and  Shewamit,  were  held  by  the  Wampanoags. 
The  last  were  uninhabited.  Those  of  Pocasset  and  Pun- 
kateese by  the  Pocassets,  and  those  of  Saconet  by  the 
Saconets.  Over  these  tribes  Philip  exercised  a  poweritil 
influence. 

*  Supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  Mpntaup. 
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Engiiih  On  Cape  Cod  the  English  and  Indians  were  more  iater- 
manteon  mixed.  The  lands  ofBamstable^  Sandwich,  aod  Yarmouth, 
Cape  Cod.  j^^^  ^^^^  purchased  and  settled  by  the  English,  but  the 

Indians  continued  to  reside  in  their  vicinity.    The  town 
of  Eastham  had  been  established  in  the  midst  of  the  In- 
dians of  Nauset,  and  small  settlements  had  been  made  by 
the  English  at  Saukatucket,  Monamoy,  and  Pamet. 
Chrifltiin       Many  of  the  Indians  on  this  Cape  had  been  converted 
(wcfS  to  Christianity  by   the    exertions  and  zeal  of  Richard 
Bourne,  of  Sandwich,  who  had  been  ordained  by  all  the 
ministers  of  the  colony  pastor  of  the  Indian  church  at 
Marshpee.      Indian  churches    had  been    established  at 
Meshawn,  (in  Provincetown  and  Truro,)  and  Punonakanit, 
(in    Welfleet ;)    in   these   two   places    were   seventytwo 
praying  Indians.    At  Potanumaquet  or  Nauset,  (in  East- 
ham,  where  there  were  fortyfour  ;  Monamoyk ;  (in  Chat- 
ham, their  numbers  here  were  seventyone ;)  Saukatuck- 
ett,  (in  the  west  part  of  Harwich  ;)  Nobsquasset,  (in  the 
northeast  part  of  Yarmouth ;)  Mattakees,  (between  Barn- 
stable and  Plymouth   harbors,  principally  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Yarmouth ;)  Wequakut  or  Cheewacket, 
(southwest  part  of  the  east  precinct  in  Barnstable.)    The 
number  of  praying  Indians  belonging  to  the  four  last  church- 
es was  one  hundred  and  twentytwo.     Churches  were  also 
established  at  Satuit^  Pawpoesit,  Wakoquet,  and  Marshpee, 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  plantation  of  Marshpee 
or  Massapee ;  these  churches  ^contained  ninetyfive.     At 
Coatuit,  (in  the  southwest  part  of  Barnstable  ;  Codtanmut, 
Ashimuit  and  Weesquobs,  (all  near  Marshpee  ;)  Sokones, 
(in  Falmouth,)  and  Pispogut.  The  three  last  churches  con- 
tained thirtysiz  members.     An  Indian  church  was  also 
established  at  Kitteaumut,  (in  a  part  of  Sandwich  on  Buz- 
zard's Bay.   Another  had  been  gathered  at  Way  wayontak, 
(in  Wareham  adjoining  the  Cape.) 
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Beyond  the  limits  of  Cape  Cod,  the  christian  religion  indUn 
hmfl  made  but  small  progress  in  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  in  Mid- 
Churches  had  been  gathered  at  Tettiquet,  Namasket,  and  rough. 
Assawampsett,  (all  in  Middleborough.)      The  last  con- 
tained thirtyfive  members. 

Mr  Bourne  had  applied  himself  to  the  instruction  of  Richard 
these  Indians,  both  in  letters  and  religion,  with  patient,     ^"^' 
persevering,  and  unwearied  assiduity.      Many  of  them 
could  read  and  write  the  Indian  language,  and  a  few  both 
the  English  and  Indian  ;  and  they  all  had  acquired  a  tole-  * 

rable  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  Four  native  preach- 
ers assisted  Mr  Bourne  in  his  pious  labors,  and  in  his  work 
of  instruction,  and  he  was  zealously  aided  by  Mr  Cotton, 
the  pastor  of  Plymouth. 

For  the  use  of  these  Christian  Indians,  large  tracts  of 
land  had  been  reserved. 

The  Indians  at  Saconet,  (Little  Compton,)  and  Coaxet, 
(Dartmouth,)  had  discovered  some  inclination  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  gospel,  but  as  yet  no  converts  had  been 
gained  amongst  them. 

At  Nope  or  Capewack,  (Martha's  Vineyard,)  the  labors  Thonuw 
of  Thomas  Mayhew  had  been  attended  with  much  sue-  co?TeTto 
cess.     Mayhew  had  been  an  eminent  merchant  at  South-  ^^^^J^^^ 
Hampton  in  England.     He  was  an  early  settler  at  Water-  !!.*^*'' 
town.     In  1642,  he  removed  to  Martha's  (then  Martin's)  md  Nan- 
Vineyard,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  chrittian* 
Indians.     In   1650,  he  gathered  a  church.    The  island  ^^' 
was  inhabited  by  three  hundred  Indian  families,  who,  with 
^  very  few  exceptions,  embraced  the  gospel.     There  were 
ten  Indian  preachers,  who,  Mayhew  says, '  were  of  good 
knowledge  and  holy  conversation.'    Mayhew  divided  the 
island  into  seven  jurisdictions,  and  six  meetings  were  held 
on  every  sabbath.     There  were  on  this  island  seven  In- 
dian villages,  viz.  Chippaquiddick,  Nashamoiess,  and  San- 
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chekantakit,  (in  Edgartowo)  Takame,  (in  Tisbury,)  l^ash- 
ouohk amuck  and  Talhanio,  (in  Chilmark.)  EliQJt,  ^e 
Indian  apostle,  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  Hiacoomes 
as  pastor,  John  Tockinosh  as  teacher,  John  Nonoso  and 
Joshua  Mummeecheeg  as  ruling  elders.  A  separate  church 
was  afterwards  gathered  at  Chippaquiddick. 

Two  tribes  inhabited  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island  of  Nantucket,  both  containing  about  three  hun* 
'  dred  families.  These  Indians  were  friendly  to  Christian- 
ity, and  amongst  them  Mayhew  had  gathered  a  church, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  social  worship,  alternately  as- 
sembled at  Aggawame,  Wammasquid  and  Squatesk. 

These  islands  at  first  were  independent  of  all  the  co- 
lonial jurisdictions.    They  were  afterwards  annexed  to 
New  York  by  the  crown,  and  eventually  to  Massachu- 
setts. 
Enffiiih         The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  much  less  e^tposed  to 
mentein    the  dangers  and  desolations  of  Indian  warfare  than  Ply- 
choiiettf.   mouth.    Their  popula,tion  was  more  concentrated,  nearly 
all  being  included  in  the  towns  about  Boston  and  Salem, 
and  all  the  Indians  within  the  colony  had  embraced  the 
gospel. 

The  settlement  of  Salem  had  commenced  as  early  a3 
1628.  The  settlement  of  .the  several  towns  of  Charles- 
town,  Dorchester,  Boston,  Watertown,  Medford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Roxbury,  were  almost  contemporaneous  in 
1630;  All  these  towns  were  contiguous,  and  their  first 
inhabitants  had  accompanied  Governor  Winthrop.  Charles- 
town  a,nd  Boston  were  built  on  two  opposite  peninsulas  at 
the  mouth  of  Charles  river,  and  immediately  above  them 
on  the  river,  were  situated  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and 
Watertown.  Medford  was  on  the  Mystic  river.  Roxbury 
was  immediately  beyond  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  was 
>  united  to  Boston ;  and  Dorchester  fronting  on  the  har- 
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boFy  lay  south  of  Boston  and  Roxbory.  In  1634,  Ipswich, 
knoi^n  by  the  Indian  name  of  Agawara,  was  incorpo- 
rated, this  had  been  a  place  of  resort  for  fishermen  pre- 
yiotts  to  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  Weymouth,  where 
a  settlement  was  attempted  in  1621,  was  incorporated  as 
early  cts  1635,  and  also  the  adjoining  town  of  Hingham; 
both  were  sttnated  on  the  outer  harbor  of  Boston.  In 
1637,  Lynn,  and  in  1644,  Nahtasket,  (settled  as  early  as 
1626,)  were  incorporlited,  the  latter  by  the  name  of  Hull. 
These  towns  lay  on  the  sea,  and  included  the  two  oppo- 
site points  or  peninsulas  of  the  outer  harbor.  In  1640, 
Braihtree,  known  as  Mount  Wollaston,  (where  a  settle- 
ment had  been  attempted  by  Capt.  Wollaston,)  was  incor- 
porated: -^  this  town  Comprised  the  territory  which  lay  on 
the  harbor  between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth.  In  1649, 
Maiden,  comprising  the  territory  between  Medford  and 
Lynn,  was  incorporated.  Chelsea,  the  Indian  Winnisimit, 
had  received  settlers  very  early. 

In  the  year  1649,  the  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of 
Salem  harbor  was  incorporated,  and  the  new  town  re- 
ceired  the  nam6  of  Marblehead.  Cape  Anne,  which  had 
been  frequented  by  fishermen  and  Indian  traders  from  a 
very  early  period,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Glou- 
cester in  1639.  Between  Salem  and  Cape  Anne,  on  the 
coast,  Manchester  was  incorporated  in  J  645,  and  Beverly 
in  1668.  Ipswich  lay  north  of  Cape  Anne,  and  between 
Ipswich  and  Newbury  the  town  of  Rowley  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  south  bank  of  the  river  Merrimack 
was  covered  with  strong  settlements,  viz.  Newbury  at  its 
mouth,  incorporated  in  1637,  Bradford  in  1675,  Andover 
in  1646,  Chelmsford  in  1655,  and  Dunstable  in  1663.  On 
the  north  side  of  that  river,  Salisbury  at  its  mouth,  had 
been  incorporated  in  1640,  Amesbury  in  1668,  and  Haver- 
hill in  1645.  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town,  and  no 
English  settlement  intervened  between  that  and  Canada. 
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Between  Salem  and  the  Merrimack  river,  the  territory 
west  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  had  been  incorpora- 
ted into  two  towns,  viz.  Wenham  in  1643,  and  Topsfield 
in  1650.  The  whole  of  the  present  county  of  Essex  was 
covered  with  these  settlements.  Woburn,  north  of  Med- 
ford,  was  incorporated  in  1642,  and  Reading,  on  the  north 
of  Maiden,  in  1644.  Concord  was  incorporated  in  1635, 
Sudbury  in  1639,  and  Billerica  in  1655.  West  of  Dorches- 
ter, Dedham  had  been  incorporated  (in  1636,)  and  south, 
(on  the  Neponset,)  Milton  (in  1662.) 

Within  the  space  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Merri- 
mack, west  by  the  Concord,  and  south  by  the  Neponset, 
the  settlements  were  compact,  the  country  cleared,  and 
the  population  comparatively  numerous  and  wealthy.  On 
the  coast  there  was  an  unbroken  line  of  English  settle- 
ments from  Barnstable  to  Portsmouth. 

Settlements  had  been  extended  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Medfield,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1651,  and  Sherburne,  just  above  the  Indian  town 
of  Natick  in  1674,  Marlborough  (surrounded  with  In- 
dians,) in  1660,  and  a  feeble  settlement  at  Wrentham  in 
1673.  On  the  Nashua  river,  Lancaster,  containing  about 
fifty  English  families  was  incorporated  in  1653,  and  Gro- 
ton  in  1655. 

In  extending  their  progress  further  westward,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  passed  over  the  rough  hills  of  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Worcester,  and  made  their  earliest  settle- 
ments on  the  great  Connecticut  river,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  they  had  established  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Had- 
ley,  and  Northfield,  and  on  the  west  Westfield,  North- 
Hampton,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield.  All  these  settlements, 
with  the  exception  of  Springfield,  had  been  recently  com- 
menced, and  contained  but  a  small  population.  The 
whole  county  of  Berkshire  was  then  a  wilderness,  inhabited 
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neither  by  English  nor  Indians ;  Westfield,  (the  Indian 
Waranoke,)  where  a  trading-house  had  been  erected  as 
early  as  1644,  by  the  people  of  Connecticut,  was  the 
only  settlement  in  the  interior  between  the  rivers  Connec- 
ticut and  Hudson,  and  that  was  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Connecticut  river. 

Mendon,  near  Wrentham,  yet  a  feeble  settlement,  was 
incorporated  in  1667,  and  at  Quoboag,  (afterwards  Brook- 
field,)  a  settlement  had  been  commenced  by  twenty  Eng- 
lish fiEimilies  which  had  not  been  incorporated,  and  was 
as  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

The  distant  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
the  insulated  and  feeble  ones  in  the  present  county  of 
Worcester,  on  the  occnrrence  of  an  Indian  war,  were  ex- 
posed  to  certain  destruction. 

In  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  several  Indian  church-  J^j^f"^^ 
es  had  been  established  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mum- 
the  Apostle  Eliot.      The  first  was  at  Natick  about  eight-     "^ 
een  miles  from  Boston,  where  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
six  thousand  acres  of  land  ;  and  acting  as  lawgiver  as  well 
as  priest,  he  instituted  a  government  on  the  Jewish  model, 
similar  to  the  one  proposed  by  Jethro  to  Moses  for  the 
government  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.     Rulers 
of  a  hundred,  of  fifties,  and  of  tens ;  these  Indians  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant.  This  town  was  regularly  laid  out 
in  streets  with  houses  on  each  side.    A  fort  was  erected, 
and  a  house  was  built  after  the  English  fashion ;  the  lower 
room  of  which,  served  as  a  place  of  worship.     The  num- 
ber of  souls  at  Natick  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Another  church  had  been  established  at  Pakemit  or 
Funkapog,*  fourteen  miles  from  Boston,  to  which  six  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  had  also  been  granted.  A  part  of  the  Ne- 

*Stougbtoii. 
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poniit  Indians  had  removed  to  this  place.    The  number  of 
souls  was  about  sixty,  in  twelve  families. 

Hassanamesett,  or  Hassanamises,  *  was  the  third  town 
of  praying  Indians,  and  was  situated  about  thirtyeight 
miles  from  Boston,  and  contained  twelve  families  and  sixty 
souls.  This  town  was  laid  out  four  miles  square,  and  con'- 
tained  eight  thousand  acres. 

Okommakemesit  f  was  situated  about  thirty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  contained  ten  families  and  about  fifty  souls, 
their  grant  included  about  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  an  English  town  called 
Marlborough;  but  these  Indians  viewed  their  English 
neighbors  with  dislike. 

Wamesit,  or  Pawtucket,  |  was  situated  upon  the  river 
Merrimack,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  and  contain- 
ed fifteen  families,  and  seventyfive  souls.  The  Indian 
lands  comprised  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres.  Within 
this  village  on  the  Merrimack  there  was  a  fishery,  which 
in  its  season  was  frequented  by  Indians  from  a  vast  dis- 
tance.   This  Village  had  been  despoiled  by  the  Mohawks. 

Nashobah  ^  was  a  village  of  praying  Indians,  distant 
twentyfive  miles  from  Boston,  and  it  contained  ten  fiimilies 
and  fifty  souls.  It  was  four  miles  square.  This  settlement 
also  suffered  during  the  Mohawk  war,  and  at  one  time  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but  after  the  termination  of 
that  war  it  was  repeopled. 

Magunkaquog,  or  Magunkook,||  about  twentyfive  milea 
from  Boston,  contained  eleven  families  or  fiftyfive  souls. 
Three  thousand  acres  were  granted  to  them. 

These  were  the  seven  old  villages  or  towns  of  the  pray- 
ing Indians  in  Massachusetts,    where    the   English  had 


*  GraftoD,  in  die  Nipmuck  country,  now  in  the  county  of  Worcetter. 
t  In  Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.        t  In  Tewkibuxy  in  die 
same  county;        §  In  Littleton  same  county.       ||  In  Hopkinton  wne  couaty. 
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established  in  some  degree,  their  form  of  government  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  Indians  had  pastors,  ruling 
elders,  and  deacons,  and  generally  schoolmasters  of  their 
own  race,  and  also  rulers  and  constables.  The  rulers 
generally  decided  their  disputes,  and  the  constables  were 
their  executive  officers.  They  were  seated  on  some 
of  the  best  lands  in  the  colony,  with  every  advantage  both 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  They  were,  however,  sensible  of 
their  inferiority  to  their  white  neighbors,  and  adhered  to 
them  more  from  fear,  than  from  affection. 

Eliot  and  other  devout  persons  in  Massachusetts,  had  Nipmack 

Indians. 

extended  their  labors  into  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  had 
succeeded  partially  in  seven  villages,  but  as  this  good 
work  had  been  commenced  but  three  or  four  years  pre- 
vious to  the  breaking  put  of  the  general  war,  the  connex- 
ion between  the  two  races  had  not  become  intimate ;  nor 
had  the  religious  faith  of  the  Nipmucks  acquired  sufficient 
consistency  or  strength,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
strongest  feelings  of  their  natures. 

The  seven  villages  of  praying  Indians  in  the  Nipmuck 
country,  were  Manchage,*  Chabanakon^komen,f  M  aanex- 
ityl  Quantissety^  Wabquisset,||  Packachoog,ir  Waentug.** 

*  In  Oxford,  fiftyfire  miles  from  Boston,  12  fiunilies,  contalmng  60  soab. 

t  In  Dudley  66  miles  from  Boston,  9  fanulies,  containing  45  souls.     This 
village  received  its  name  from  a  large  pond  or  lake. 

}  In  die  northeast  part  of  Woodstock,  60  mUes  from  Boston,   20  families, 
containing  100  souls. 

$  In  the  southeast  part  of  Wooditock,  with  a  numerical  population  about  the 


II  In  the  southwest  part  of  Woodstock,  72  miles  from  Boston,  80  familiea, 
containing  160  souls. 

IT  On  a  high  hill,  parUy  in  Worcester,  and  partly  in  Ward,  44  miles^  from  Bos- 
ton, 20  families,  ceotiining  100  souls. 

« 

**  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mondon,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town 
of  Uxbridge ;  this  village  contained  50  souls.  * 
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TheNMh.      To  these  Indians  no  grants  of  land  had  been  made.   At 

QnabcMCi.  Weeshakim  or  Nashua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster, 

there  once  had  been  a  powerful  Indian  tribe  called  Nash- 

uas,  but  this  tribe  had  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the 

Mohawks. 

At  Quaboag*  there  was  another  tribe.  Both  these 
tribes  had  discovered  some  disposition  to  receive  the  gos- 
pel, but  no  churches  had  been  gathered  amongst  them, 
and  the  English  customs  and  regulations  had  not  been 
adopted. 

All  these  villages  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present 

county  of  Worcester.f 

The  chief     Amongst  the  Nipmucks  there  was  a  chief  sachem  or 

the  Nip-    ruler,  who  dwelt  at  Hassanamesit ;  he  was  called  Wattu- 

^^^^'     sacompanum  —  a  grave  and  pious  christian ;  but  his  power 

was  feeble,  and  his  influence  arose  more  fron;^  a  sense  of 

his  good  qualities,  than  from  any  fear  of  his  authority. 

Feeble-        Fortunately  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  within  its 

^]^     limits  the  Indians  were  few   in   number  and   feeble  in 

jg^"     strength.     Sixty  years  anterior  to  this  period,  they  had 

ohuMtta.   been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  pestilence ;  the  few  who 

remained  were  scattered  about  the  colony,  distant  from 

each  other,  and  had  not  learned  the  good  policy  of  union. 

The  Mohawks,  a  bold,  ferocious,  warlike  tribe,  who 

dwelt  on  the  Mohawk  river,  were  their  deadly  enemies, 

and  by  continual  incursions  had  made  themselves  dreaded 

by  all  these  feeble  and  scattered  tribes ;  their  settlements 

were  attacked  and  despoiled ;  their  warriors  killed,  and 

their  women  and  children  captured.     Most  of  the  tribes 

who  had  once  been  seated  near  the  sea,  had  been  driven 

back  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  the  ravages  and 

*  Now  Brookfield. 

t  V^oodstock  many  ^eara  after  watf  annexed  to  Connecticut 
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ferocious  warfare  of  distant  Indians  from  the  east,  once 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Tarrateens. 

The  English  settlements  in  Connecticut  were  almost  Enduh 
confined  to  the  river  and  Long  Island  Sound.  Hartford,  menti  in 
Windsor,  Weihersfield,  Farmington,  Middletown,  Water-  ucS*^' 
bury,  Machemoodus,  or  Haddam,  Saybrook,  and  Lyme, 
were  situated  on  either  side  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth 
to  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  New  London,  incorporated 
in  1648,  Stonington  in  1674,  and  Norwich  in  1660,  had 
been  conquered  froni  the  Pequots.  Between  Saybrook 
and  New  Haven,  on  the  Sound,  were  the  towns  of  Killings- 
worth,  Guilford,  and  Branford.  New  Haven  had  been 
settled  early,  and  was  a  populous  town.  Beyond  New 
Haven,  on  the  Sound,  were  situated  the  several  towns  of 
Milford,  Stratford,  and  Fairfield,  all  settled  in  1639,  and 
Stamford,  Norwalk,  and  Greenwich,  which  completed  the 
line  of  settlements  on  the  Sound  from  New  Haven  to  the 
line  of  the  Dutch  province  of  New  Netherlands.  The 
towns  of  Simsbury,  west  of  Windsor,  and  Wallingford, 
north  of  New  Haven,  were  incorporated  in  1670;  in 
1675  twelve  families  had  settled  at  Paugasset,  north  of 
Milford,  and  had  been  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the 
name  of  Derby,  in  1674  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Pomeraug 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Woodbury.  This  last 
was  the  only  insulated  settlement  in  the  colony.  Sims- 
bury,  Wallingford,  and  Derby,  were  not  properly  interior 
towns,  as  they  were  contiguous  to  the  settlements  on  the 
Sound  and  the  river. 

On  the  territory  west  of  the  settlements  on  the  river, 
and  north  of  those  on  the  Sound,  there  were  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  Indians. 

The  only  tribe  of  Indians  remaining  on  the  territory  of  TheMo- 
this  colony  were  the  Moheagans,  who  were  seated  on  the  ^•■^■"^ 
lands  east  of  the  settlements  on  the  river,  and  north  of 
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Lyme,  New  London,  Stonington,  and  Norwich.      This 
tribe  was  still   governed  by  Uncas,  and  amongst  them 
the  remains  of  the  Pequots  were  incorporated ;    they  re- 
mained steady  in  their  fidelity  to  the  English. 
Namgu-      Connecticut,  however,  claimed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
try.  ^°   '  Narragansett  country,  in  which  a  settlement  had  been 
made  at  Wickford  ;  and  there  were  scattered  plantations 
of  English  throughout  the  Indian  territory. 
Nam-  '^^^  Narragansetts,  still  a  strong  and  powerful  tribe, 

guiiette.  were  seated  on  the  lands  now  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  county  of  Washington  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
small  English  settlements  in  that  country  were  much  ex- 
posed, and  were  almost  certain  of  being  destroyed,  should 
the  Narragansetts  resort  to  arms. 

Connecticut,  however,  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing no  enemies  on  their  rear,  and  also  in  the  alliance  of 
the  Moheagans,  their  nearest  Indian  neighbors. 
Rhode  It-  The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  a  party  in  this  war.  Excluded  from  the  con- 
federacy of  the  New  England  colonies,  it  was  their  im- 
happy  fortune  to  share  the  disasters  which  they  could 
neither  prevent  nor  contend  with.  The  Island,  indeed,  on 
which  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport  had  been 
established,  protected  by  its  waters,  was  the  conunon 
asylum  of  the  fugitives  from  the  desolated  settlements  in 
their  neighborhood,  and,  like  the  land  of  Goshen,  remain- 
ed peaceful  and  tranquil,  while  the  contiguous  settlements 
were  undergoing  all  the  horrors  of  barbarian  war.  Far 
different  was  the  situation  of  the  Providence  plantations, 
consisting  of  Providence,  Patuxet,  and  Warwick,  whose 
local  position  was  such,  that  notwithstanding  their  incli- 
nation and  their  endeavors  to  avoid  war,  they  were  not 
even  permitted  to  hope  to  escape  the  earthquake  shock 
of  the  hostile  elements,  whenever  they  should  be  put  in 


land. 
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motion;  the  enemies  of  the  English  surrounded  them  on 
all  sides,  and  they  were  excluded  from  the  common  pro- 
tection. 

The  zealous  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  give  the  m  mc- 
Indians  a  knowledge  of  letters,  were  attended  with  but  ^^lEn' 
little  success.     Sausaman,  it  was  said,  was  at  the  college  ^^^ 
at  Cambridge.     The  pious  lamented  with  much  grief  the  ^^l^ 
premature  death  of  an  Indian  youth  who  was  called  Joel,  the  in- 
and  who  had  made  much  proficiency  in  learning  and  re- 
ligion.   Having  made  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  of  which  island  he  was  a  native,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  at  Cambridge,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Boston,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  Nantucket,  and  mur- 
dered there  by  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  island.    The 
only  Indian  who  received  the  college  honors  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  Caleb  Cheesheautaumuck,  in  1665.     He  did 
not  profit  much  by  his  education,  and  died  early.    Whe- 
ther it  is  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  native  Indians 
should  become  civilized,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined. 
It  is.  certain  that  hitherto  all  efforts  (and  great  efforts  have 
been  made)  have  been  unavailing.     After  an  educated 
Indian  returns  to  his  countrymen,  he  renounces  the  usages 
of  civilized  society,  and  resumes  the  customs  of  his  fathers. 

The  Indian  converts  to  Christianity  had  been  gained 
from  the  smaller  tribes,  who  possessed  but  little  wealth 
and  power ;  and  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  might 
have  induced  them  to  turn  to  the  God  of  the  English,  whom 
all  the  Indians  believed  to  be  a  God  <  mighty  to  save.' 

Massasoiet,  devoted  as  he  had  been  to  the  English,  ob-  Heathen 
stinately  rejected  their  religion,  and  his  example  doubtless    ^^' 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  sons  and 
successors,  who  were  determined  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
their  fiithers.    When  the  venerable  Eliot  undertook  to 
convert  Philip,  the  savage,  taking  tiim  by  the  button,  told 
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him  be  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  that 
button.  Uncas,  the  sachem  of  the  M oheagans,  was  no  less 
pertinacious  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ancient  religion  of  his 
tribe,  and  complained  with  much  bitterness  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indian  churches  in  Woodstock,  which  he 
claimed  as  being  within  his  own  domain ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  aversion,  the  gospel  had  made  but  little 
progress  amongst  the  Indians  in  the  Province  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

The  Narragansetts,  on  this  subject,  were  equally  unyield- 
ing, and  although  they  loved  and  respected  Roger  Wil- 
liams, his  efforts  to  introduce  the  gospel  amongst  them 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  sachems  at  length  positively 
forbade  christian  preaching  within  their  domains. 

Christianity  was  confined  to  the  small  tribes  on  Cape 
Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  the  feeble  people 
around  Boston,  and  the  scattered  hordes  of  the  Nipmucks. 

Nevertheless,  a  similarity  of  faith  with  the  Indians  who 
professed  the  christian  religion,  gave  the  English  a  decided 
advantage  over  Philip  in  the  subsequent  contest,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  Nipmucks ;  (amongst  whom  Christianity 
had  shed  but  a  doubtful  and  glimmering  light ; )  the 
others  adhered  to  them  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  render- 
ed important  services. 

Had  the  people  of  Plymouth  been  exposed  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  or  of  Massachusetts,  their 
situation  would  have  been  perilous  indeed,  but  in  the  day 
of  danger,  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  found  its 
reward,  as  the  hearts  of  savages  had  received  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  the  gospel,  which  bound  them  to  the 
English  by  the  strong  tie  of  a  common  faith. 
Sitaatim       The  English  and  the  Indians  were  so  intermixed  that 
riifhud'  they  all  had  personal  knowledge  of  each  other.    The  hos- 
'^'    pitalities  of  each  race  were  constantly  and  cordially  re- 
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ciprocated.  Although  their  [dwellings  were  apart,  yet 
they  were  near,  and  the  roving  habits  of  the  Indians,  and 
frequent  visits  had  familiarised  them  as  much  with  the 
houses  of  the  English  as  with  their  own  wigwams.  They 
knew  the  habits,  the  temper,  the  outgoings,  the  incomings, 
the  power  of  defence,  and  even  the  domiciliary  usages  of 
every  family  in  the  colony.  They  were  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  every  river,  brook,  creek,  bay,  harbor,  lake,  and 
pond,  and  with  every  local  peculiarity  of  the  country. 
They  had  their  friends  and  their  enemies  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish ;  for  some  they  professed  a  fond  attachment ;  others 
they  disliked  and  avoided.  In  short,  they  seemed  as  much 
identified  with  the  English  as  Greeks  with  Turks.  Sus- 
picion was  lulled  to  sleep,  and  no  *more  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  Indian  hostility  than  of  a  civil  war. 

Philip  had  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander,  in  the  year  phUipre* 
1662,  and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Plymouth  for  the  pur-  ^^^^ 
pose  of  renewing  the  ancient  league  which  had  beeq  made  hitpa^er 
between  the  English  and  his  father.     On  this  occasion  he  ^^^  ^^J' 

°  mouth. 

was  attended  by  John  Sausaman,  a  Natick  Indian,  (who 
had  been  educated  by  Eliot,)  who  wrote  and  spoke  the 
English  language,  and  who  was  at  once  his  secretary, 
interpreter,  and  counsellor. 

Philip  in   his    peregrinations   about  the    colony,  had  Hm  hot- 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants ;  he  thought,  pi^  ^ 
sold,   and   exchanged  hospitalities    with    them.      Being  °><>«^- 
a  person  of  great  cunning  and  subtlety,  he  had   so  far 
ingratiated  himself  into  their  favor,  that  they  manifested 
their  friendliness  by  repairing  his  arms,  selling  him  am- 
munition, and  by  frequently  partaking  of  his  sports  and 
amusements.     But  during  all  this  time,  the  insult  offered 
to  Alexander  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  intent  on 
revenge ;  the  most  trifling  injury,  even  if  it  was  uninten- 
tional, drew  from  him  threats  of  hostility  and  retaliation. 

PABT  III.  3 
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In  1671,  he  came  almost  to  an  open  rupture  with  Plymouth 
on  account  of  some  injury,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been 
done  to  his  planting  ground.  He  had  been  suspected  by 
the  English  of  harboring  hostile  feelings,  from  indications 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken.  The  Indians  frequently  as- 
sembled, together  ;  their  guns  were  repaired ;  their  hatch- 
ets sharpened,  and  their  language  was  insulting. 

The  government  of  Plymouth  becoming  alarmed,  de- 
spatched messengers  both  to  Philip,  and  to  Boston,  the 
first  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  and  the  last  to 
communicate  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  their 
suspicions  and  their  fears. 
Mun-         Massachusetts  anxious  to  avert  hostilities,  and  to  prevent 
ehuMtti    an  open  rupture,  (as  the  government  of  Plymouth  had  re- 
commit-   solved  to  make  war  if  the  Indians  still  continued  to  roani- 
avert  a      fest  such  signs  of  hostility,)  despatched  William  Davis, 
^?tun.    \yiiiiaQi  Hudson,  and  Thomas  Brattle,  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties ;  they  arrived  at  Taunton  on  the 
13th  of  April,  (1671)  where  they  met  Mr  Prince,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth,  Josias  Winslow,  (afterwards  governor) 
and  Constant  Southworth.      While  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, a  message  was  received  from  Philip,  who  was  then 
at  Three  Mile  river,^  inviting  the  governor  of  Plymouth 
to   a  conference. 

The  governor  despatched  Mr  Williams  and  some  others 
with  a  message  to  Philip,  assuring  him  of  his  disposition 
to  treat,  and  his  expectation  that  he  would  come  to  him, 
his  safety  being  guaranteed.  Philip  was  willing  to  proceed 
'  to  Taunton  Green,  (then  called  the  Training  field,)  if  hos- 
tages were  left,  and  Williams  and  James  Brown  consented 
to  remain.     Philip  then  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mill,f  and 

*  About  four  miles  from  Taunton  Green. 

t  Crossman's  mill  where  the  gristmill  now  stands. 
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having  placed  sentinels  on  a  hill  in  his  rear^  he  again  de- 
spatched messengers  to  the  governor  desiring  an  interview. 
Some  of  the  town's  people  who  were  anxious  to  attack 
Philip  forthwith  were  restrained  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts;  but  it  was  the  general 
determination  that  Governor  Prince  should  not  go  to  Phi- 
lip's quarters.  At  last  the  Massachusetts  commissioners 
went  out  to  persuade  Philip  to  come  into  the  town  :  at 
first,  his  counsellors  were  unwilling,  but  Philip  finally 
consented,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  accompanied 
by  his  men,  and  that  the  conference  should  be  at  the 
meeting  house,  one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by 
his  people,  and  the  other  by  the  English. 

Here  they  conferred,  and  the  old  meeting  house  in  Confer- 
Taunton  exhibited  a  scene  alike  singular  and  interesting,  tween 
On  one  side  were  arrayed  the  austere  puritan  English  with  theTn^^ 
formal  garbs,  close  shorn  hair,  and  solemn  countenances,  TH^ton 
looking  hostility  and  defiance,  yet  with  a  shade  of  submis- 
sive devotion,  which  showed  that  they  were  willing  to  put 
their  trust  in  the  God  of  battles. 

On  the  other  side  appeared  the  tawny  and  ferocious 
countenances  of  the  Indian  warriors;  their  long  black 
hair  hanging  down  their  backs  ;  their  small  and  sunken 
eyes  gleaming  with  serpent  fires ;  their  persons  covered 
with  belts  of  wampum,  and  fantastic  ornaments,  exhibiting 
a  combination  of  every  gaudy  color. 

The  sober  and  silent  demeanor  of  the  English,  and  the 
strange  and  wild  deportment  of  the  Indians,  presented  a 
contrast  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  had  lived 
together  for  fifty  years. 

Philip  denied  that  he  entertained  any  hostile  design 
against  the  English,  but  when  questioned  as  to  his  unusual 

*  Crosfman'f  Hill. 
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PhUip 
•ins  a 
sabmi* 


II- 


non. 


preparations  for  war,  he  endeavoured  to  represent  them  as 
intended  for  defence  against  the  Narragansetts. 

The  commissioners,  who  were  fully  instructed  as  to  the 
state  of  Philip's  relations  with  the  Narragansetts,  demon- 
strated that  he  was  on  better  terms  with  them  than  he  ever 
had  been  ;  and  evidence  sufficient  having  been  produced 
that  he  had  procured  great  and  unusual  supplies  both  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  and  that  he  had  planned  an 
attack  upon  Taunton,  Seekonk,  and  other  places,  he  was 
covered  with  confusion,  and  in  his  panic,  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  all  the  charges. 

The  commissioners  then  required  him  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  former,  and  to  give  an  indemnity  against  future 
injuries; — the  claim  of  satisfaction  for  previous  injuries 
was  abandoned,  but  it  was  insisted  that  his  arms  should  be 
yielded ;  and  so  greatly  was  Philip  intimidated,  that  he 
consented  not  only  to  yield  his  arms,  but  to  sign  the  fol- 
lowing submission. 

'  Taunton,  12th  of  April,  1671. 

^  Whereas,  my  father,  my  brother,  and  myself,  have 
formerly  submitted  ourselves  and  our  people  unto  the  king's 
majesty  of  England,  and  to  this  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
by  solemn  covenant  under  our  hand ;  but  I  having  of  late, 
through  my  indiscretion,  and  the  naughtiness  of  my  heart, 
violated  and  broken  tliis  my  covenant  with  my  friends,  by 
taking  up  arms  with  evil  intent  against  them,  and  that 
groundlessly  ;  I  being  now  deeply  sensible  of  my  unfaith- 
fulness and  folly,  do  desire  at  this  time  solemnly  to  renew 
my  covenant  with  my  ancient  friends,  and  my  father's 
friends  abovementioned,  and  do  desire  that  this  n^ay  tes- 
tify to  the  world  against  me,  if  ever  I  shall  again  fail  in 
my  ffiithfulness  towards  them,  (whom  I  have  now  and  at 
all  times  found  kind  to  me,)  or  any  other  of  the  English 
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colonies ;  and  as  a  real  pledge  of  my  true  intentions,  for 
the  future 'to  be  faithful  and  friendly,  I  do  fre'ely  engage 
to  resign  up  to  the  government  of  New  Plymouth  all  my 
English  arms,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  their  security,  so 
long  as  they  shall  see  reason.  For  the  true  performance  of 
the  premises,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  together  with  . 
the  rest  of  my  council. 

In  presence  of  The  marks  of 

William  Davis,  PHILIP,  Chief  Sachem  of  Pokanoket* 

William  HuiMOir,  TAVOSER, 

Thomab  Brattlx,  CapUin  WISPOKE, 

WOONKAPONCPUNT, 

NIMROD. 

Hubbard  says  that  one  of  Philip's  captains  was  so  much 
enraged  at  his  timidity,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms  and 
renounced  his  service  forever,  and  immediately  attached 
himself  to  the  English,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  subsequent  war. 

Notwithstanding  this  written  submission,  into  which 
Philip  had  evfdently  been  frightened,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  the  presence  of  the  English,  he  seemed  to  forget 
all  his  stipulations,  neglected  to  deliver  his  arms,  and  up- 
on a  summons  for  a  non-performance  of  his  agreement, 
refused  to  appear  at  Plymouth.  Many  warriors  from  the 
neighboring  tribes  resorted  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
acquiring  great  influence  amongst  them.  Mr  Morton,  the  Piymoiith 
secretary  of  the  Plymouth  government,  informed  the  gov-  piciooaof 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  that  Philip  had  been  summoped  ^^^' 
to  appear  at  Plymouth,  and  that  if  he  did  not  appear 
within  a  week  from  the  thirteenth  of  September,  the  day 
which  had  been  appointed  for  his  appearance,  unless  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  should  offer  them  satisfac- 
tory reasons,  recourse  would  be  had  to  force  to  compel 
Philip  to  comply  with  his  engagements ;  that  it  was  a 


^  I 
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common  cause  ;  that  Massachusetts  ought  to  assist  them, 

•  but  if  she  wouM  not,  the  government  of  Plymouth  were 

.    determined  to  provide  if  necessary,  for  ^the  safety  of  their 

own  colony  unaided. 

BfuM-  It  so  happened  that  Philip  and  some  of  his  counsellors 

pirtui  to  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  same  day  with  Mr  Morton's  let- 

FhUip.      ^^^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  sufficient  plausibility  and  art  to  persuade 

the  government  of  Massachusetts  that  he  entertained  no 
hostile  designs  against  Plymouth,  and  they  were  induced 
in  consequence  of  his  representations,  to  propose  a  refer- 
ence of  all  disputes  to  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by 
them  and  by  the  government  of  Connecticut. 

Plymouth  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposition  ;  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  immediately  declared  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  cause  to  justify  Plymouth  in 
making  war  upon  Philip.  Staggered  by  this  declaration, 
Plymouth  consented  to  give  Philip  another  week  to  make 
terms,  assured  him  of  safe  conduct,  and  desired  that  com- 
missioners from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  should 
be  present  at  the  conference.  During  this  visit  Philip 
promised  the  government  of  Massachusetts  that  be  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  Indians,  without  submitting  the  causes 
of  the  quarrel  to  them  for  their  advice  and  approbation.. 
This  circumstance  indicated  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
sachem  to  submit  to  Massachusetts. 

Some  trifling  jealousy  might  possibly  have  existed  at 
this  'time  on  the  part  of  Plymouth  against  Massachusetts. 
The  latter  government,  although  of  late  years  generally 
just  and  equitable,  and  even  generous  in  their  transac- 
tions with  the  neighboring  colonies,  were  nevertheless 
possessed  of  a  domineering  spirit,  which  sometimes  in- 
duced them  to  profler  advice  too  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
command ;  to  undertake  to  adjust  disputes'  without  the 
consent  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  determine  what 
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was  right  and  proper,  without  being  constituted  judges. 
Philip  succeeded  in  persuading  them,  notwithstanding 
the  treaty  and  league  originally  made  with  his  father,  and 
renewed  by  his  brother  and  himself,  that  he  was  not  a 
subject  of  the  Plymouth  colony ;  that  their  successive 
engagements  were  only  '  agreements  of  amity,  and  not 
for  subjectiop  any  further,  as  he  apprehended.'  He  do- 
sired  to  see  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  and  requested  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  procure  one  for  him.  He 
said  further,  that  although  friendly  relations  existed  be- 
tween his  predecessors  and  himself  with  the  Plymouth 
government,  ^  that  he  knew  not  that  his  people  were  sub- 
jects ;  that  the  praying  Indians  were  subject  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  officers  and  magistrates  appointed ;  they 
had  no  such  thing  with  them,  and  therefore  were  not 
subject.'  Massachusetts,  conciliated  perhaps  by  this 
acknowledgment  of  Philip,  that  the  praying  Indians  were 
their  subjects ;  —  (for  the  dominion  of  Massasoiet  had  been 
partially  acknowledged  by  them,  and  the  Nipmucks  par- 
ticularly had  been  in- a  state  of  qualified  dependence  upon 
him  and  his  successors ;) — under  the  influence  of  the  favor- 
able feelings  produced  by  this  acknowledgment,  wrote  to 
Plymouth,  rather  in  a  style  of  reprehension. 

<  We  do  not,  (say  they,)  understand  how  far  he  hath 
subjected  himself  to  you ;  but  the  treatment  you  have 
given  him,  and  proceedings  towards  him,  do  not  render 
him  such  a  subject,  as  that,  if  there  be  not  be  present 
answering  to  summons,  there  should  presently  be  a  pro- 
ceeding to  hostilities,  and  the  sword  once  drawn,  and 
dipped  in  blood,  may  make  him  as  independent  upon  you, 
as  you  are  upon  him.' 

The  mediators,  however,  met  at  Plymouth,  where  Philip  ^^^"^^ 
appeared ;  and  an  accommodation  was  efiected.     He  and  bet«reen 
his  councillors  subscribed  the  following  articles.  and 

Philip. 
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'  1.  We,  Philip,  and  my  council,  and  my  subjects,  do 
acknowledge  ourselves  subject  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  government  of  New  Plymouth^  and  to 
their  laws.  ' 

'  2.  I  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  govern- 
ment of  Plymouth,  one  hundred  pounds  in  such  things  as 
I  have  ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I  might  have 
three  years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at 
present. 

^  3.  I  do  promise  to  send  unto  the  governor  or  whom  he 
shall  appoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  if  I  can  get  them ;  or 
as  many  a^  I  can  procure,  until  they  come  to  five  wolves 
yearly. 

^  4.  If  any  difference  fall  between  the  English  and  my- 
self, and  people,  then  I  do  promise  to  repair  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  to  rectify  the  difference  amongst  us. 

'5.  I  do  promise  not  to  make  war  with  any,  but  with 
the  governor's  approbation,  of  Plymouth. 

^  6.  I  do  promise  not  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  lands 
that  I  have  at  present,  but  by  the  approbation  of  the 
governor  of  Plymouth.' 

<  For  the  true  performance  of  the  premises,  I,  the  said 
Philip,  sachem  of  Pawkamaukut,  do  hereby  bind  myself, 
and  such  of  my  council  as  are  present,  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  our  successors,  faithfully.  In  witness  whereof,  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  hands  the  day  and  year 
abovewritten.' 

In  preseDce  of  the  court,  and  ^i-        PHILIP,  the  Sachem  of  Paukamaukut 
vers  of  gantlemen  of  the  Massa-        UNCOMPAEN, 
chusetts  and  Connecticut*  WOCOKOM, 

SAMKANA  ' 

plot  to*  Afler  this  pacification,  nothing  occurred  for  three  years, 
^e^.  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  colonies  ;  but  during  that 
^^^'         time,  Philip  had  the  enterprise  to  undertake,  and  the  ad- 
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dress  to  mature,  one  of  the  grandest  plans  that  was  ever 
conceived  by  a  savage  ;  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
the  English,  it  proposed  a  general  union  amongst  the 
Indians  of  New  England  ;  —  of  this  confederacy  he  was 
to  be  the  chief.  Though  the  sachem  of  a  petty  tribe,  he 
raised  himself  to  a  prouder  eminence  than  was  ever  at- 
tained by  any  of  the  aboriginal  race  in  North  America ; — 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Penobscot  his  subtle  influence 
was  felt;  —  by  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
savage  policy,  the  quarrels  of  centuries  were  reconciled : 
— «-he  overcame  the  almost  implacable  enmity  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  not  only  without  inquietude,  but  with  triumph;  — 
the  Nipmucks  swerved  from  their  fidelity,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  tie  of  a  common  faith.  Of  this  wide  spread- 
ing plot,  not  a  whisper  transpired ;  while  the  English 
were  deluded  and  lulled  into  security  by  repeated  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  Philip  was  strengthening  and  in- 
creasing his  connexions  and  alliances,  and  preparing, 
silently  and  secretly,  to  destroy  their  dominion,  and  expel 
them  from  the  country. 

The  Narragan^etts  had    engaged  to  join  Philip  with  Namgui. 
their  whole  strength,  which  amounted  to  an  eflecti ve  force  ^^d  to 
of  four  thousand  warriors.     The  spring,  of  1676  was  the^®"*'™' 
period  fixed  for  commencing  this  great  undertaking,  and 
nothing  but  one  of  those  accidents  which  sometimes  occur 
to  derange  the  best  digested  plans,  could  have  prevented 
the  impending  ruin  of  the  English,  but  the  plot  was  pre- 
maturely developed,  and  Philip  was  forced  to  commence 
the  war  before  he  was  prepared,  and  under  many  disad- 
vantages. 

Sausaman,  his  secretary,  by  committing  some  oflence,  SauitaMn 


had  mcurred  his  displeasure  ;  fearful  of  the  consequences  Philip  ud 
he  escaped  from  Mount  Hope.     By  the  solicitations  of  from 
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iris  friend  and  instractor,  the  venerable  Eliot^  he  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  christian  church, 
from  which,  during  his  sojourn  with  Philip,  he  had  apos- 
tatised.    After  .many  professions  of  repentance,  be  was 
again  bkptised  and  received  into  full  communion  ;  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Natick,  and  being  well  educated,  hav- 
ing formerly  been  at  the  college,  and  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  being  more  like 
an  Englishman  tn  his  deportment  and  manners  than  any 
other  Indian,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Naticks,  who 
were  accustomed  to  English  preaching,  and  amongst  whom 
he  was  formerly  held  in  much  estimation  as  a  school- 
master. 
Commtt-       Sausaman  was  shrewd  and.  plausible  ;  duriqg  his  resi- 
hii^re-  dence  with  Philip  he  had  gained  his  confidencejo  such  a 
ofPbUip'i  ^l^S'^^^f  ^^^^  ^^^  sachem  entrusted  him  with  all  his  plans, 
detigot  to  and  admitted  him  to  his  most  secret  councils.    While  a 

GoTernor 

.Winiioir.  resident  at  Natick,  having  occasion  to  visit  Namasket,* 
near  Philip's  country,  he  fell  in  with  many  of  the  Wam- 
panaogs,  and  frequently  with  Philip  himself.  Being  a 
close  and  attentive  observer,  he  soon  penetrated  his  de- 
fiigns,  and  ascertained  to  his  own  conviction,  that  they 
were  of  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate  character. 
Sausaman,  now  entirely  devoted  to  the  English,  secretly 
communicated  his  apprehensions  to  the  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, at  the  same  time  expressing  his  fears  of  his  own 
life,  should  it  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Philip  that 
he  had  given  any  information  on  the  subject.  Many  other 
circumstances  corroborated  the  truth  of  Sausaman's  story. 
Philip  and  several  of  his  Indians  were  examined,  but  as 
no  evidence  could  be  produced  against  them,  and  as  they 
would  disclose  nothing  themselves,  they  were  dismissed, 
not,  however,  without  strong  suspicions. 

*  In  Middleborougb. 
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Shortly  afteri  Sausaman  disappeared ;  his  friends  be-  Murder  of 
coming  alarmed,  commenced  a  search,  and  finding  his  hat 
and  gun  upon  the  ice  oi  the  great  Assawampset  Pond,* 
they  were  induced  to  continue  the  search,  and  soon  found 
his  dead  body  under  the  ice.  David,  a  Tetticut  Indian, 
who  wa^  a  friend  of  Sausaman,  discovering  some  bruises 
about  his  head,  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  came  to  his 
death  by  violence.  He  was,  however,  buried  by  his  friends 
without  a  further  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death. 

David  having  informed  some  Englishmen  at  Taunton  of 
the  appearances  on  Sausaman's  body,  they  communicated 
his  information  to  the  governor,  who,  recollecting  his  con- 
versation with  Sausaman,  and  suspecting  some  foul  pro- 
ceedings, issued  a  warrant  to  authorize  the  removal  of  the 
body  from  the  grave,  for  the  purpose  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation ;  it  was  accordingly  exhumed,  and  after  a  critical 
inspection,  it  appeared  that  Sausaman  had  received  inju- 
ries sufficient  to  have  produced  death  without  drowning.f 

Some  other  circumstances  came  to  light  which  com- 
pletely established  the  fact  of  his  murder.  An  Indian 
acknowledged  that  while  standing  on  a  hill  near  the  pond, 
he  saw  the  deed  committed,  but  fearful  of  his  own  life,  he 
was  unwilling  to  disclose  it.  This  information  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  governor,  who,  causing  the  Indian  to  be 
summoned  before  him,  heard  the  story  from  his  own  mouth. 
The  murderers  now  being  known,  wer^  apprehended,  and 
conveyed  to  Plymouth.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  accused 
early  in  June,  1675,  the  story  of  the  Indian  was  confirmed 
by  other  circumstances,  and  they  were  all  convicted  and 
executed.     Two  of  them  denied  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 


*  In  Middleborough. 
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lion  to  the  last  moment; — one  confessed  that  his  own 
lather,  [one  of  the  two  by  whom  the  deed  was  done,  and 
a  counsellor  and  particular  friend  of  Philip,]  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  murder,  but  denied  his  own  partici- 
pation. 

Philip  neither  appeared  at  the  court,  nor  made  any 
effort  to  exculpate  himself,  but  kept  his  men  constantly 
armed,  marching  them  from  place  to  place,  and  receiTing 
all  the  strange  Indians  who  thronged  to  his  quarters. 

The  government  of  Plymouth  took  no  other  step  than 
to  pass  an  order  making  it  penal  to  lend  arms  to  the  In- 
dians, and  directing  a  military  watch  to  be  established  in 
the  towns  adjacent  to  Philip's  territory,  vainly  hoping  that 
he  would  become  quiet,  and  remit  his  preparations,  on 
finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  this 
murder. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Mr  Brown  of  Swansey,  who  was  very  anxious  to  prevent 
hostilities,  the  government  despatched  a  letter  to  Philip, 
filled  with  friendly  professions,  disclaiming  all  hostile 
feelings,  or  injurious  intentions,  but  complaining  of  his 
conduct,  and  advising  him  to  dismiss  the  strange  Indians, 
and  to  give  no  heed  to  sinister  reports.  This  timid  policy 
only  emboldened  Philip  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  his 
grand  project.  He  answered  the  letter  with  threats,  and 
persisted  in  his  insolent  and  irritating  conduct. 

The  suspicions  of  the  government  were  now  strengthened 
into  conviction  from  the  information  of  Mr  Church.  This 
gentleman,  a  native  of  Duxbury,  removed  from  that  place 
in  1674,  and  settled  at  Saconet,  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians. 
He  had  been  uncommonly  successful  in  conciliating  their 
good  will,  and  had  acquired  much  influence  with  their 
squaw  sachem  or  queen,  Awashonks,  and  her  counsellors. 
Church  soon  ascertained  that  the  rumors  of  the  hostile 
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intentions  of  Philip  were  true.  Philip  despatched  six  of 
his  men  to  Awashonks  to  secure  her  alliance.  She  so 
far  listened  to  the  representations  of  Philip's  missionaries 
as  to  make  a  great  dance,  which,  amongst  these  people 
generally,  is  a  prelude  to  a  treaty ;  to  this  dance  all  her 
people  were  summoned ;  but  she  prudently  despatched 
two  of  them,  George  and  Sassamon,  with  an  invitation  to 
Church  to  attend  the  dance,  to  which  he  went,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  Englishman  who  understood  the  Indian 
language.  He  found  Awashonks  with  several  hundreds 
of  her  people  ;  she  was  leading  the  dance  and  streaming 
with  perspiration.  When  Church  arrived  she  left  the 
dance,  and  gathering  her  counsellors  invited  him  to  a 
conference;  she  then  informed  him  that  two  of  her 
people  had  been  to  Mount  Hope,  and  had  returned  ac- 
companied by  Philip's  ambassadors,  who  had  invited  her 
to  be  a  party  in  a  general  confederacy  to  make  war  on  the 
English,  who  were  represented  by  Philip  as  having  em- 
bodied a  large  army  to  make  war  on  him,  and  she  requested 
Church  to  advise  her  as  to  her  own  conduct. — Church 
replied  that  he  had  recently  visited  Plymouth,  and  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  a  war  ; 
that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  principal  men  in 
the  government,  and  they  had  not  even  mentioned  the 
subject. 

He  asked  if  she  could  believe  that  the  English  contem- 
plated hostilities,  when  he  himself  had  settled  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  had  brought  all  his  property  with  him. 

She  listened  to  his  discourse,  and  expressed  her  convic- 
tion of  its  truth. — She  then  summoned  the  Mount  Hopes 
or  Wampanoags.  They  appeared  painted,  trimmed,  and 
equipped  as  though  they  expected  immediate  war; — she 
then  communicated  to  them  her  conversation  with  Church, 
and  informed  Church  in  their  presence  of  the  purport  of 
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Philip's  message,  which  was,  that  he  would  secretly  cause 
the  cattle  of  the  English  on  that  side  of  the  water  to  be 
killed,  and  their  houses  to  be  burned,  and  that  the  English 
suspecting  her  as  the  author  of  the  mischief,  would  seek 
revenge. 

Church,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  this  unpleasant 
state  of  affairs,  made  some  inquiries  of  the  Mount  Hopes, 
to  which  he  received  scornful  answers.  In  the  irritation 
of  the  moment  he  unjustifiably  advised  Awashonks,  that 
inasmuch  as  Philip  was  determined  ou  war,  to  put  his  mes- 
sengers to  death,  and  then  to  throw  herself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English.  This  advice  threw  those  Saconet 
Indians  who  had  been  at  Mount  Hope  into  a  violent  .rage, 
and  Little  Eyes,  one  of  the  queen's  council,  urged  Church 
to  go  apart  with  him,  which,  the  other  Indians  (fearful  of 
the  malicious  purpose  of  his  invitation)  prevented.  Church 
finding  the  dissensions  amongst  the  Saconet  Indians  to 
grow  more  violent,  assumed  a  resolute  demeanor,  and  told 
the  Mount  Hopes  ^  that  they  were  bloody  wretches  who 
thirsted  after  the  blood  of  their  English  neighbors,  who 
had  never  injured  them,  but  had  always  abounded  in 
their  kindness  to  them ;  that  for  his  own  part,  though  he 
desired  peace,  yet,  if  nothing  but  war  would  satisfy 
them,  he  believed  he  should  prove  a  thorn  in  their 
sides.'  He  then  requested  the  others  to  bear  it  in  memory 
that  '  Providence  would  not  sufier  men  of  such  bloody 
dispositions  to  live  to  see  the  event,  which  the  peaceable 
might  do.'  He  again  entreated  Awashonks  '  not  to  desert 
the  English  interest,  and  join  her  neighbors  in  a  rebellion 
which  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to  her,  but  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  to  inform  him  of 
her  peaceable  disposition,  and  of  her  desire  to  place  her- 
self under  his  protection,  and  offered  his  services  for  that 
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purpose.'  The  queen  was  grateful  for  the  advice,  and  con- 
sented to  the  proposal,  and  sent  two  of  her  men  to  guard 
him  home.  These  men  urged  Church  to  secure  his  goods  ; 
he  refused,  but  requested  the  Indians  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
to  conceal  them  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  woods,  which  he 
designated,  and  they  were  subsequently  faithful  to  tlieir 
trust.  Still  anxious  to  keep  Awashonks  steady  in  her 
peaceable  dispositions,  he  directed  the  guard  to  inform 
her,  *  that  if  she  continued  steady  in  her  dependence  on  * 
the  English,  and  kept  within  her  own  limits  at  Saconet, 
he  would  see  her  again  quickly.'  Church  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Plymouth.  At  Pocasset,*  he  met  Peter  Nunnuit 
the  husband  of  Weetamore,  the  queen  of  that  country, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Mount  Hope.     Peter  informed  ' 

Church  that  Philip  was  certainly  bent  on  war,  that  he  had 
held  a  dance  for  several  weeks  ;  *  and  had  entertained  the 
young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,'  and  that  he  was 
apprehensive  of  being  called  to  an  account  for  the  murder 
of  Sausaman :  he  also  informed  him.  that  Mr  James 
Brown  of  Swansey,  and  Samuel  Gorton  had  gone  to  Mount 
Hope  during  the  dance.  Brown  went  with  the  letter 
already  mentioned,  and  took  Gorton  for  an  interpreter ;  the 
young  men  were  anxious  to  kill  Brown,  but  Philip  pre- 
vented them,  because  '  his  father  had  charged  him  to 
shew  kindness  to  Mr  Brown.'  Peter  further  said,  that  the 
young  men  were  so  anxious  for  war,  '  that  Philip  had  been 
forced  to  promise  them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when 
the  English  were  gone  to  meeting,  they  should  rifle  their 
houses,  and  from  that  time  forward  kill  their  cattle.' 

Church,  at  the  request  of  Peter,  had  an  interview  with 
the  queen.  Most  of  her  people  having  gone  to  Mount 
Hope,  he  found  her  but  poorly  attended,  and  very  fearful 

*  In  TivertoD. 
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of  war.  He  advised  her  to  pass  over  to  Rhode  Island 
fdr  security,  and  to  send  a  messenger  to  Plymouth  imme- 
diately. He  then  left  her  and  pursued  his  journey  so  expe- 
ditiously, that  he  reached  Plymouth  ea^ly  on  the  next 
morning,  and  communicated  all  his  information  to  the 
governor. 

Governor  Winslow  was  now  convinced  that  war  was 
unavoidable  ;  he  immediately  ordered  the  whole  force  in 
the  vicinity  to  march  towards  Mount  Hope  ;  and  despatched 
messengers  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  with  infor- 
mation of  these  hostile  indications,  and  solicited  immediate 
assistance. 

[Philip  finding  that  his  strength  was  constantly  increasing, 
by  the  daily  accession  of  Indians  from  abroad,  resolved 
upon  immediate  hostilities;  and  after  sending  all  the 
women  and  children  of  his  tribe  to  the  Narragansetts, 
where  they  were  succored  and  protected,  he  attempted  to 
provoke  the  English  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Swansey 
to  commence  an  attack  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  plun- 
dering their  houses.  So  insolent  was  the  deportment  and 
language  of  his  followers,  that  an  Englishman  under  the 
impulse  of  sudden  anger,  fired  on  an  Indian,  and  wounded 
him.  This  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilities,  and  the  act 
was  instantly  retaliated. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  prevented  Church  from 
returning  to  Saconet,  and  unfortunately  the  good  and  kind 
hearted  Awa$honks  became  so  far  involved  in  Philip's 
plots  that  she  could  not  extricate  herself,  which  would  not 
have  happened,  had  the  resolute  and  undaunted  Church 
been  at  hand,  to  have  sustained  her  in  her  wise  resolution 
to  avoid  the  controversy. 

From  Swansey  a  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to 
the  Governor  of  Plymouth  to  solicit  assistance.  The  Gov- 
ernor directed  him  to  return  through  Bridgewater,  and  to 
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bear  an  order  that  twenty  horsemen,  well  armed,  should  be 
raised  in  that  town,  and  should  instantly  proceed  to  Swan- 
sey.     The  order  was  obeyed.     The  Bridgewater  company 
reached  Swansey  on  the  twentyfirst  of  June,  and  were  or- 
dered by  Capt.  Bradford  to  proceed  to  Metapoiset,  which 
was  within  the  township  of  Swansey  and  near  Mount  Hope, 
but  twelve  miles  distant.     The  design  was  to  strengthen 
the  garrison  at  the  house  of  one  Bourne,  where  seventy 
persons  were  collected,  sixteen  only  of  whom  were  men, 
the  remainder  women  and  children.     On  their  march  they 
were  met  by  a  number  of  people  who  had  abandoned  their 
houses,  and  were  flying  from  the  enemy  filled  with  terror, 
'wringing  their  hands  and  bewailing  their  losses.'     They 
urged  the  Bridgewater  force  to  return,  and  magnified  the 
danger  of  advancing,  but  these  brave  men  proceeded  and 
reached  Metapoiset  in   safety.     A  son  of  Mr  Brown  the 
assistant,  went  w4th  them  as  a  guide.     On  the  next  day,  a 
small  party  who  had  been  sent  out  to  guard  him  home,  on 
their  return   fell  in  with  a  party  of  tliirty   Indians.     As 
their  orders  were  positive  to  act  only  on   the   defensive, 
they  quietly  passed  them,  and   reached  the   garrison.     A 
party  had  been  sent  out  from  the  garrison  with  carts  to 
bring  in  a  quantity  of  corn   from  a  deserted  house  ;  the 
guard   who   had   accompanied   Jlr  Brown,  meeting  with 
these  carts,  informed  the  drivers  that  tlie  Indians  were  out, 
and  advised  them  not  to  proceed ;  but  heedless  of  the  advice 
they  went  on,  and  were  surprised  and  attacked.    Six  were  SixEnf^- 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.     One  Jones  escaped  with  a  kuied^at 
mortal  wound,  and  barely   reached   his   friends  to  die  in  "-^""y* 
their  arms.     The  noise  of  the  firing  was  heard  at  the  gar- 
rison, but  before   the  soldiers  could  reach  the  place,  the 
aflair  was  over.     On  the  next  week,  fifteen  of  the  soldiers 
Were  ambushed  by  twenty  Indians,  but  they  escaped  with- 
out loss.     They  remained  at  the  garrison  until  they  were 
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reinforced,  and  then  the  house  was  abandoned,  and  its  in- 
mates transported  in  safety  to  Rhode  Island.    The  gather- 
ing storm  had  now  burst  upon  the  devoted  town  of  Swan- 
sey.     The  first  English  blood  was  shed  at  Metapoiset. 
AttMk  on      This  outrage  was  soon  followed  by  others.      On  the 

too  DWUl' 

My  peo-    twentyfourth  of  June,  while  the  English   were  returning 

zetnniijig  from  public  worship,  it  having  been  a  day  of  fasting  and 

paUic       humiliation,  they  were  fired  on  in  the  highway,  one  was 

worship,    i^iiigd  and  two  were  wounded.      Two  of  the  party  were 

despatched  for  a  surgeon,  both  were  shot  dead.     The 

onset  was  so  sudden  that  no  resistance  was  made.    On  the 

same  day  a  house  was  attacked  in  a  distant  part  of  the 

town,  and  six  men  were  barbarously  slain.     An  English- 

liihmui     man  was  fired  upon  in  Rehoboth,  and  the  hilt  of  his  sword 

Reho-       was  shot  off.     The  people  not  dreaming  of  the  calamities 

into  which  they  were  about  to  fall,  were  unsuspiciqus  and 

unguarded.     By  this  time  half  the  town  of  Swansey  was 

burned. 

MaMMhu-      The  supplies  which  had  been  requested  by  Plymouth 

■endaiap.  of  Massachusetts  were  forwarded,  and  two  messengers  were 

^Tmel  despatched  from  Boston  to  visit  Philip  ;    the  government 

mgen  to  there,   indulging  the  vain  hope  that  by  their  mediation 

whobe-     hostilities  might  be   averted.     The  messengers  reached 

^  aitrmed     Swansey  on  the  day  of  the  last  butchery.     Finding  the 

^  dead  bodies  of  the  slain  yet  lying  in  the  public  highway, 

they   despaired  of  their  object ;   and  becoming  alarmed 

about  their  own  safety,  returned  rapidly  to  Boston,  and 

reported  the  sad  tidings  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 

Swansey. 

Capttin         The  government  of  Massachusetts  promptly  resolved  to 

^ud    ^^^  assistance  to  Plymouth,  and  on  the  twentysixth  of 

PreSSj    ^^^^9  ^  company  of  infantry  under  the  command  of  Cap- 

ftwn  Bos-  tain  Henchman,  and  a  company  of  horse  commanded  by 

Jon  for      Captain  Prentice  marched  for  Mount  Hope. 
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Some  signs  of  ill  omen  impressed  them  with  melancholy 
feelings.  During  their  march,  the  moon  was  eclipsed, 
and  they  imagined  that  they  discerned  a  black  spot  on  its 
face  resembling  the  scalp  of  an  Indian  ;  others  imagined 
that  they  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian  bow.  It  was  the  age 
of  superstition,  and  men  whose  minds  were  inclined  to 
gloom,  imagined  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  was 
manifested  in  the  heavens  by  visible  signs.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sinister  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  these 
appearances,  they  continued  their  march,  and  reached  the 
house  of  one  Woodcock  in  Rehoboth,  (now  Attleborough,) 
distant  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  before  they  halted.  It  was 
then  morning,  and  they  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Mosely  with  his  company  of  volunteers. 

Mosely  was  a  man  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  an  excellent  Oipttiii 
soldier.  He  had  been  a  buccaneer  in  the  West  Indies,  and  joi^tlem 
had  resided  at  Jamaica.     The  sound  of  war  revived  his  7o£n-*^ 
enthusiasm  for  deeds  of  enterprise  and   danger.     In  the  ^^"' 
course  of  the  day  he  arrived  with  a  company  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  volunteers,  amongst  whom  were  ten  or  twelve 
privateersmen  with  dogs.     On  the  twentyeighth,  they  all  tp^^y 
reached  Swansey.*  Swmey 

*  In  one  of  the  hUtorieB  from  the  library  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  related  Uiat 
one  ComelliSy  a  Dutch  pirate,  who  had  been  condemned  to  deadi  but  pardoned, 
went  out  with  Mosely,  and  was  sent  on  a  scouting  party  with  twelve  men,  with 
orders  to  return  in  three  hours  on  pain  of  death.  While  out  he  fell  in  with  sixty 
Indians  .who  were  drawing  their  canoes  on  shore,  and  attacked  them  ^itfa  so 
much  intrepidity  and  success,  that  he  killed  twelve,  took  eight  prisoners,  drove 
tiie  remainder  into  the  swamps,  and  burned  all  their  canoes,  being  forty.  On 
this  enterprise  he  was  absent  eight  hours.  On  his  return  a  council  of  war  was 
holden,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  breach  of  orders,  but  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  his  bravery,  end  again  sent  out  on  another  expedition  from  which 
he  returned  with  twelve  captives  and  two  scalps. 

Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  relates  these  stories  in  a  note,  but 
he  must  have  taken  them  from  this  book,  which  is  very  inaccurate. 

The  feats  of  ComelUs  being  so  remarkable,  it  seems  surprising  that  the  know- 
ledge of  them  should  have  escaped  the  other  historians  of  this  war,  particularly 
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Cud^rth       James  Cudworth,  who  had  been  appointed  lo  the  com- 
and  the     mand  of  the  Plymouth  forces,  with  the  rank  of  general,  had 
forces  at    arrivcd  at  Swansey  with  two  companies  commanded   by 
Captains  Gorham  and  Fuller.   On  the  preceding  night  they 
had  rendezvoused  at  Taunton,  where  Major  Bradford  had 
been  ordered  to  prepare  quarters,  and  to  superintend  their 
movements.      Bradford  requested   Church  to  go  with  a 
company  of  English  and  friendly  Indians  to  act  as  a  van- 
guard,  which  he  did  ;  and  preceding  the  main  body,  re- 
joined the  army  at  Swansey,  [where  head-quarters  were 
established  at  the  house  of  Mr  Miles,  an  anabaptist  minis- 
ter, near  a  bridge  which  then  bore,  and  now  perpetuates  his 
name.     The  great  pass  which  led  into  Philip's  country 
was  over   this  bridge.     A  detachment  was   posted  at  Mr 
Brown's. 
Skirmish-       The  Indians  were  now  so  audacious  as  to  shoot  two  of 
MTiea's      the  sentinels.   The  Massachusetts  troops  arrived  a  little  be- 
"ag«-      f^YQ  night.     Twelve  of  their  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  quarter-masters  Gill  and  Belcher,    accompanied  by 
Church  as  a  volunteer,  passing  the  bridge  to  explore  ^he 
country,  were  fired  upon  by  eight  or  ten  Indians,  who  were 
concealed  in  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  ;  one  of 
them,  William  Hammond,  was  killed  ;  Gill  was  struck  by 

of  Hubbard,  who  is  extremely  minute  in  his  details,  and  who  wrote  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  derived  his  information  from  the  best 
sources. 

But  little  credit  can  be  attached  cither  to  this  story,  or  that  relating  to  the 
maid  servant  of  Mr  Minot  of  Dorchester,  (which  rests  on  the  same  authority.) 
Mr  Minot's  house  was  assailed  (it  is  said)  by  an  Indian,  and  defended  success- 
fully by  this  heroine,  who  concealing  two  small  children  under  brass  kettles, 
fired  at  the  assailant  and  wounded  him,  but  he  still  persisting,  she  beat  him  off 
by  throwing  live  coals  in  his  face,  and  wounded  him  so  badly,  that  he  died  in 
the  woods.  Less  credit  is  to  be  given  to,this  writer's  account  of  the  violation  of 
women,  and  the  flaying  alive  of  three  English  captives  taken  by  the  Indians  at 
Dartmouth.  All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  Indians  of  New  England 
to  have  invariably  respected  the  honor  of  women. 
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a  spent  ball,  and  Belcher  was  wounded,  and  his  horse 
shot  under  him.  The  cavalry  were  checked,  and  after 
firing  at  the  Indians,  who  fled,  finding  both  commanders 
wounded,  became  so  much  intimidated  that  they  '  wheeled 
oflT,'  leaving  Hammond  who  was  still  on  his  horse,' 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Church,  indignant  at  this 
dastardly  conduct,  remained,  and  assisted  by  Gill  and 
another,  bore  off  the  body  of  Hammond,  who  was  now 
dead ;  his  horse  escaping,  ran  towards  the  enemy,  but 
Church  having  fearlessly  pursued  and  secured  him,  on  his 
return  received  a.  shower  of  balls  from  the  Indians,  who 
had  now  returned  to  their  position,  but  he  escaped  without 
injury  ;  the  cavalry  then  repassed  the  bridge,  and  joined 
the  main  body. 

Miles's  house  was  as  well  fortified  as  their  means 
and  time  would  permit.  On  the  next  morning  the  In- 
dians showed  themselves  at  the  bridge,  and,  after  repeat- 
ed shouts  and  yells,  some  of  them  had  the  temerity  to 
pass,  and  to  advance  upon  the  English  ;  but  the  whole 
company  of  horse  and  the  volunteers  under  Mosely,  exas- 
perated at  the  insult,  rushed  furiously  amongst  them, 
drove  them  back  over  the  bridge,  and  pursued  them  for 
some  distance.  Ensign  Savage,  a  very  young  gentleman, 
but  of  a  mo6t  intrepid  spirit,  gallantly  bearing  his  colors  in 
front  of  his  company,  was  fired  upon  by  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  enemy  at  once,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh, 
and  a  shot  through  his  hat.*  The  English  fired  upon  the 
Indians  as  they  fled  to  a  swamp,  and  killed  five  or  six  ;  but 
the  weather  became  so  tempestuous,  that  they  could  not 
pursue  them  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  they  again 
returned  to  the  main  body. 

Cnurch  says  that  Ensign  Savap^  was  wounded  by  a  party  of  English,  who 
mistook  his  party  for  the  enemy. 
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''^^eSio        Philip  having  ascertained  that  the  forces  of  Plymouth 

■buidon     and  Massachusetts  had  united,  and  being  somewhat  unde- 

toryof      ceived  in  his  notions  of  English  resolution,  began  to  be 

°^'  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  being  hemmed  in  within  the 

peninsula  of  Mount  Hope.     He  determined  to  abandon 

his  own  territory,  and  try  his  fortune  elsewhere. 

M.'jor  On  the  next  day  Major  Savage,  who  had  been  appointed 

tduMthe    to  command   the   Massachusetts  forces,  arrived  at  head- 

of  t^'e*"^  quarters  with  supplies.     It  was  then  resolved  to  march  to 

J^^-  Mount  Hope. 

cet.  In  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 

The  Eng-  march  was  deferred  to  the  following  day.  At  noon  the 
piore*  whole  body  set  forth,  the  horse  being  placed  in  the  wings 
c^tj  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  infantry  in  the  centre.  They 
abudon-^^  had  Scarcely  marched  a  mile  when  they  came  to  the  burn- 
^^'  ing  remains  of  some  houses  which  the  enemy  had  destroy- 

ed, and  continuing  their  march  three  or  four  miles  further 
they  were  shocked  with  the  sight  of  the  heads,  and  hands, 
and  scalps  of  their  murdered  countrymen,  raised  on  poles 
by  the  way  side,  which  they  buried  by  the  direction  of  the 
commander.  Two  miles  further  brought  them  to  Philip's 
town.  The  wigwams  were  deserted,  and  everything  de- 
'  noted  the  haste  with  which    they  had   been  abandoned. 

After  a  further  march  of  two  miles,  they  reached  the  sea 
-  without  discovering  a  single  Indian.  Here  they  halted, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  tempestuous  weather,  Cudworth 
and  some  of  the  Plymouth  forces  passed  6ver  to  Rhode 
Island,  to  obtain  better  shelter  than  could  be  found  at 
Mount  Hope.  Major  Savage  and  the  Massachusetts 
forces  remained  through  the  night  in  the  open  fields,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  being  convinced 
that  no  Indians  remained  on  Mount  Hope,  they  returned 
in  the  morning  to  their  quarters  in  Swansey.  The  cavalry 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  Seekonk  in  Rehoboth,  distant 
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six  miles  from  Swansey,  for  more  convenient  quarters,  and 
to  return  on  the  pext  morning.  On  their  return,  Captain 
Prentice  divided  his  company,  and  giving  the  command 
of  one  squadron  to  Lieutenant  Oakes,  they  proceaded  to 
Swansey  by  different  roads.  On  their  march,  both  squad- 
rons discovered  a  party  of  Indians  engaged  in  burning  a 
house ;  upon  discovering  the  English,  the  Indians  fled 
towards  a  swamp.  Captain  Prentice  being  separated 
from  them  by  several  fences  could  not  attack  them  in  sea-  AfUr  at 
son,  but  the  party  of  Lieutenant  Oakes,  finding  no  ob-  ^^®**®*- 
struction,  and  nothing  but  a  plain  between  the  Indians 
and  the  swamp,  attacked  them  ^ith  great  bravery,  and 
before  they  could  gain  the  shelter  of  the  swamp,  killed 
four  or  five  as  they  fled.  Amongst  the  slain  was  Thebe  a 
sachem,  and  another  who  was  one  of  Philip's  chief  coun- 
sellors. One  of  Oakes'  company,  John  Druce,  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

When  Prentice  reached  Swansey,  information  had  been 
received  from  Cudworth,  that  the  enemy  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Pocasset  ;*  but  notwithstanding  this  informa- 
tion, the  Massachusetts '  commanders  resolved  that  Captain 
Henchman  and  Captain  Prentice  should  scour  all  the 
woods  and  swamps  in  Philip's  country,  and  clear  them  of 
any  Indians  who  might  be  found  lurking  in  their  recesses ; 
and  that  Major  Savage  attended  by  Captain  Page  and  his 
dragoons,  (who  had  accompanied  him  from  Boston,)  and 
Captain  Mosely  should  proceed  directly  to  Mount  Hope, 
and  in  this  manner  either  to  attack  the  enemy  or  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  that  none  remained  in  that  country. 
After  thoroughly  exploring  the  country,  they  all  returned 

*  A  neck  of  land  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  streight  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  Rhode  Island  from  the  main.  Now 
in  Tiverton. 
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to  their  head-quarters  in  Swansey  without  making  any 
discoveries. 

Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Church,  that  the  whole 
army  should  be  moved  to  Poca  set,  where  they  were  sure  of 
finding  the  enemy,  the  commanders  chose  to  remain  at 
Mount  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  fort,  a  mea- 
sure against  which  he  bitterly  remonstrated,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  consume  much  time  to  no  purpose.  In  Indian 
warfare  forts  are  of  little  consequence. 

It  was  now  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  course  of  that  day 
Cudworth  and  a  part  of  his  force  returned  to  Swansey. 

After  leaving  a  guard  of  forty  men  on  Mount  Hope  neck, 
Treasurer  Southworth,  the  commissary  general,  wearied 
of  holding  a  place  where  so  much  was  expected,  and  so 
little  could  be  performed,  resigned,  and  Church  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office. 

Before  night  Captain  Plutchinson  arrived  from  Boston 
with  orders  from  the  government,  that  the  Massachusetts 
troops  should  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Narragansett 
country,  and  prevent  the  sachems  of  that  tribe  from  joining 
Philip.  ^trong  suspicions  were  entertained  that  they 
inclined  to  his  alliance,  and  only  waited  for  a  favorable 
moment  to  declare  themselves.  On  the  next  njprning 
the  commanders  met  to  consult  upon  the  necessary  meas- 
ures. They  resolved  to  give  the  Narragansetts  the  alter- 
native of  peace  or  war,  and  should  they  choose  the  latter, 
to  be  prepared  with  a  force  sufficient  for  the  exigency. 
In  consequence  of  this  determination,  they  put  their  whole 
force  in  motion.  Captain  Mosely  and  Captain  Hutchinson 
proceeding  by  water,  and  the  main  body  by  land. 

While  the  forces  of  Massachusetts  were  pursuing  their 
enterprise  against  the  Narragansetts,  those  of  Plymouth 
under  General  Cudworth  remained  at  Swansey.  Church 
still  continued  to  urge  the  propriety  of  attacking  Philip 
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while  at  Pocauet,  with  the  whole  remaining  force,  and 
ridiculed  the  project  of  erecting  a  fort  in  a  country  already 
deserted.  Cud  worth  was  at  last  induced  to  adopt  a  half- 
way measure,  which  in  such  circumstances  is  generally 
the  most  unwise  policy  ;  for  to  insure  success  in  an  attack 
upon  Philipi  any  sagacious  partisan  might  have  perceived 
that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  remaining  force  could 
effect  the  object.  Instead  of  moving  the  whole  force  to 
Pocasset,  he  despatched  Captain  Fuller  with  a  company 
of  fifty  men,  and  instructed  him  to  propose  terms  to  the 
Pocasset  Indians,  and  to  assure  them  that  if  they  would 
continue  friendly,  and  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  they 
should  not  be  molested. 

In  this  command  he  joined  Church  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  relying  much  on  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Pocasset  Indians,  arising  from  his  personal  inter- 
course. The  general  proposed  to  perform  a  rapid  march 
through  Rehoboth  and  Taunton,  and  then  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dartmouth,  or  Middle- 
borough,  two  English  towns  which  he  learned  had  been 
laid  waste  by  Philip,  and  where  he  supposed  he  might  be 
found ;  this  information  was  partially  true ;  Middle- 
borough,  distant  only  twelve  miles  from  Plymouth,  was 
nearly  destroyed.  The  towns  *  court  of  guard,'  retired 
to  a  mill,  while  the  Indians  ravaged  and  burned  the  town. 
After  this,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  few  in  number,  being 
not  more  than  twenty  families,  abandoned  the  settlement, 
and  retired  to  Plymouth. 

While  Cudworth  was  on  this  march,  Fuller  and  Church 
reached  Pocasset,  and  having  explored  the  neck,  kept 
watch  through  the  night  without  making  any  discoveries. 
Fuller  despaired  of  finding  the  enemy  ;  but  Church,  who 
knew  their  habits  better,  was  convinced  that  they  were 
still  lurking  in  the  woods,  and  persuaded  Fuller  to  remain. 

PART   III.  6 
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All  their  provisions  were  in  Church's  pocket,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  a  few  rusks,  of  which  the  soldiers  made  a 
scanty  breakfast ;  the  person  to  whom  the  duty  of  furnish- 
ing provisions  had  been  entrusted,  had  neglected  it ;  and 
these  brave  men  about  engaging  in  a  perilous  and  fatiguing 
enterprise,  were  destitute  of  a  morsel  of  bread.  Their 
object  being  to  discover  and  hunt  out  the  Indians,  and  to 
detach  the  Pocassets  from  Philip's  influence,  to  effect  it 
more  surely,  they  divided  their  forces,  and  Fuller  while  on 
bis  march  to  the  seaside,  was  discovered  and  pursued  with 
great  fury  by  a  large  body  of  Indians ;  he  found  it  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  parly  with  numbers  so  far  superior  to  his 
own,  and  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  shore,  and  sheltering 
himself  in  a  hoyse  near  the  water,  finally  succeeded  in 
embarking  his  men  in  a  sloop  which  was  anchored  near 
the  shore,  and  sailed  for  Rhode  Island ;  one  only  of  his 
men  was  wounded. 

Church  with  his  small  force  of  fifteen  men,  marched  into 
the  Numaquahquat  neck  ;  discovering  an  Indian  track  lead-^ 
F^^^*'  '"S  ^"^^  ^^®  great  pine  swamp,  he  pursued  it,  but  so  many 
<«Mt-  rattlesnakes  were  found  in  the  path,  that  the  men  were 
unwilling  to  proceed ;  the  course  was  changed,  and  he 
marched  down  the  Punkateest  neck,  expecting  to  find  the 
Indians  in  a  large  pease-field.  His  expectations  were 
realized.  The  English  and  the  Indians  discovered  each 
other  at  the  same  moment,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  savages  rose  with  a  terrific  yell  from  their  covert^ 
prepared  for  battle.  Church  instantly  retreated,  and 
though  closely  pursued,  reached  the  shore  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  showers  of  bullets,  and  in  ex- 
treme danger  of  being  surrounded.  He  was  then  com- 
pelled to  stand  to  his  defence  ;  his  men  were  intimidated 
and  inclined  to  surrender ;  but  reanimated  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  resolute  spirit,  th€\y  defended  themselves  with 
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great  intrepidity.      The  Indians  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
from  every  fence,  tree,  stump,  and  rock.      On  the  Rhode 
Island'  side   there    were   many  spectators  of   the  fight. 
Church  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  outside  garments, 
and  thus*  by  showing  their  white  shirts  the  great  disparity 
of  numbers,  and  the   imminent  danger  of  the  English 
might  be  perceived.     They  were  now  driven  down  to  the 
beach,  and  to  complete  their  disasters,  the  Indians  took 
possession  of  the  ruins  of  a  stone  house,  from  which  they 
were  sadly  annoyed.     Church  well  knew  the  inclination 
which  all  men  had  at  this  period,  to  refer  every  incident 
to  the  special  interposition  of  Providence,  and  perhaps  he 
felt  the  same  disposition  himself;  but  whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  he  took  the  advantage  of  this  feeling  in  his  men, 
and  represented  to  them  that  they  were  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  the  divine  power,  and  not  one  of  them  would 
be  harmed,  if  they  took  the  proper  precautions  to  secure 
themselves ;  to  effect  this,  he  directed  each  one  to  raise  a 
large  stone,  and  to  shelter  himself  behind  it.     By  adopting 
this  mode  the  Indian  fire  was  ineffectual.      The  failing 
confidence  of  the  men  was  completely  restored  by  an  in- 
cident which  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,    pne  of 
the  soldiers  was  so  much  terrified  that  he  could  take  no 
part  in  the  defence.     Church  directed  him  to  set  up  some 
stones  ;  while  raising  a  flat  stone  it  was  struck  by  a  bullet ; 
the  soldier  in  utter  dismay  let  the  stone  fall  from  his  hands, 
but  Church  bade  him  to  take  courage,  for  God  had  given 
the  bullet  such  a  direction  that  it  struck  the  stone  and  not 
his  body  ;  this  explanation  completely  reassured  him,  and 
emboldened  the  others.      From  their  slight  barricade  of 
loose  stones,  they  continued  the  fight  through  the  whole 
of  a  sultry  afternoon,  (it  was  the  8th  of  July)  and  not  one 
was  killed  or  wounded.      A  boat's  crew  coming  to  their 
relief  from  the  island,  received  so  ^arm  a  fire  from  the 
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Indians,  that  they  hauled  off;  Church  desired  them  to  send 
their  canoe,  but  no  entreaties  could  induce  them  to  ven- 
ture. The  soldiers  entreated  their  countrymen  to  relieye 
them  as  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  Church 
instantly  perceived  what  disastrous  consequences  might 
follow  if  this  acknowledgment  should  be  overheard  by 
the  enemy ;  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them,  he  directed 
the  master  with  much  appearance  of  spirit,  either  to  send 
his  canoe  ashore,  or  to  draw  off,  threatening  to  fire  upon 
him  if  he  did  not,  and  the  dastard  withdrew. 

The  Indians  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  boat, 
continued  an  incessant  fire  upon  this  small  and  forlorn 
party,  who  began  to  think  that  there  was  no  safety  except 
in  flight.  Church  convinced  them  that  flight  was  imprac- 
ticable. He  told  them  that  he  had  observed  so  much  of 
the  *  remarkable  and  wonderful  providence  of  God  in 
hitherto  preserving  them,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  be- 
lieve with  much  confidence,  that  God  would  yet  preserve 
them ;  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  fall ,  to  the 
ground ;  that  if  they  were  patient,  courageous,  and  pru- 
dently sparing  of  their  ammunition,  he  doubted  not  that 
they  would  escape.'  In  the  meantime,  the  night  was 
approaching,  the  woods  resounded  with  the  infernal  yells 
of  the  savages,  the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast,  and  there 
literally  seemed  '  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  arm  to  save.' 

In  this  state  of  utter  desolation,  their  ammunition  ex- 
hausted, and  their  guns  foul  with  repeated  firings,  Church 
descried  a  sloop  approaching,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
commanded  by  Captain  Golding,  and  informed  his  men 
with  much  joy,  that  if  it  was,  they  were  sure  of  a  rescue, 
as  Golding  would  not  abandon  them.  It  was  Golding. 
He  anchored  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  and  veering 
out  a  cable,  kept  his  vessel  afloat,  and  cutting  his  canoe 
loose,  it  drifted  to  the  shore.   In'this  little  canoe  in  which 
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two  only  could  embark  at  once,  all  Church's  men  escaped 
in  safety  to  the  sloop ;  the  attention  of  the  Indians  being 
diverted  to  the  sloop  in  consequence  of  the  brisk  fire 
which  was  kept  up  from  that  quarter  ;  the  stern,  sails,  and 
colors  of  the  sloop,  were  pierced  through  with  bullets. 
Church  was  the  last  that  left  the  spot ;  before  he  embarked 
in  the  canoe,  he  gave  another  instance  of  daring  intre- 
pidity. He  had  left  bis  hat  and  cutlass  at  a  spring  from 
which  he  had  drank  during  the  fight.  Unwilling  to  leave 
any  trophy  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  charging  his  mus- 
ket, he  quitted  his  shelter,  and  keeping  it  presented,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians,  and  exposed  to 
a  shower  of.  bullets,  one  of  which  disturbed  his  hair,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  off;  after  he  had  seated  him- 
self in  the  canoe,  a  bullet  struck  a  stake  directly  against 
his  breast.  Church  and  his  small  company  were  set  on 
shore  at  Rhode  Island,  after  a  contest  protracted  to  six 
hours,  against  three  hundred  Indians. 

Previous  to  this  fight,  but  on  the  same  day,  five  persons 
from  Rhode  Island  who  had  gone  into  Pocasset  neck  to 
attend  to  their  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  was  wounded. 

'    Church  and  his  company  having  rejoined  Fuller,  re-  Expadi- 
turned  to  the  garrison  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Church  now  aflSmt 
being  commissary  general,  immediately  went  to  the  island  more^imd 
to  obtain  provisions  for  the  army.     On  the  island  he  met  i^^Aiiure. 
with  Alderman,  a  well  known  Pocasset  Indian,  who  dis- 
covering that  his  queen,  Weetamore,  had  resolved  to  join 
Philip,  determined  to  abandon  her,  and  fled  secretly  with 
his  family  to  Rhode  Island.     He  offered  to  guide  Church 
to  Weetamore's  head  quarters. 

Church  appeciating  the  importance  of  this  intelligence, 
instantly  returned  to  Mount  Hope,  and  communicated  the 
news  of  Weetamore's  defection,  and  of  Alderman's  fidelity 
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and  offer ;  the  soldiers  expressed  great  willingniess  to  go 
on  an  expedition  against  Weetamore,  and  a  party  was  de- 
tailed and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain ,* 

He  marched  about  two  miles,  and  then  calling  Church 
and  Alderman,  inquired  of  them  '  how  they  knew  that 
Philip  and  all  his  men  were  not  by  that  time  got  to  Wee- 
tamore's  camp;  or  that  by  that  time,  all  her  own  men 
were  not  returned  to  her  again.'  The  Captain  seemed  to 
feel  a  strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  his  enterprise.  Church 
replied  that  everything  which  was  known  was  communi- 
cated, that  he  saw  nothing  discouraging,  that  he  was 
willing  (with  Alderman)  to  guide  .him  to  the  spot,  and  to 
encounter  more  than  his  proper  share  of  danger.  The 
Captain  still  seemed  apprehensive  of  dangers  more  than 
ordinary,  from  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  and 
told  Church  '  that  if  he  was  sure  of  killing  all  the  enemy, 
and  knew  that  he  must  lose  the  life  of  one  of  his  men  in 
the  action,  he  would  not  attempt  it.'  Church  advised  him 
to  lead  his  men  to  the  windmill  on  Rhode  Island,  where 
they  would  be  out  of  danger,  '  and  it  would  be  less  trou- 
ble to  supply  them  with  provisions;'  but  notwithstanding 
the  sneers  of  Church,  this  cowardly  officer  leaving  his  men 
went  to  Mount  Hope,  and  having  obtained  an  additional 
force,  returned  in  the  sloop  which  was  to  take  them  to 
Fall  river,f  the  place  of  Weetamore's  head  quarters.  At 
Fall  river  the  English  were  disembarked.  Church,  Baxter 
an  Englishman,  and  Captain  Hunter  an  Indian,  went  out 
on  a  scout ;  they  soon  discovered  three  of  the  enemy ;  one 
a  near  kinsman  of  Hunter,  was  wounded  by  him,  and 
taken  ;  he  disdained  to  ask  his  life,  but  solicited  favor  for 
bis  squaw,  and  permission  to  smoke,  and  while  smoking 
he  was  despatched  By  Hunter. 

*  Church  coQceiU  his  nune.  f  la  Troy. 
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They  reached  Weetamore's  camp,  and  being  discovered, 
a  young  Indian  ran  out  with  his  gun,  and  was  instantly 
killed.  The  Indians  abandoned  their  camp,  and  being  on 
the  margin  of  a  dense  cedar  swamp,  they  fled  into  it,  and 
were  briskly  pursued.  But  the  cowardly  captain  still 
under  the  influence  of  bis  fears,  ordered  them  back,  and 
they  returned  to  the  sloop  being  pursued  in  their  turn, 
and  having  two  men  wounded.  ^  On  the  next  day  they 
returned  to  Mount  Hope/  and  terminated  this  inglorious 
expedition. 

The  bold  action  in  which  Church  had  been  engaged  at 
Punkateest  against  a  force  so  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  raised  the  spirit  of  the  English,  and  gave  him  con- 
fidence in  himself.  So  great  was  his  desire  to  engage 
with  the  Indians  again,  that  he  hastened  to  Narragansett, 
and  taking  a  number  of  Capt.  Henchman's  men  he  return- 
ed to  Pocasset,  and  had  another  encounter  with  Philip  in 
which  he  was  successful.  Philip  after  losing  fifteen  of  his 
warriors  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  great  Pocasset 
swamp  where  Church  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  pursue 
him'. 

About  this  time  Dartmouth  was  destroyed  and  many  Dettmc- 
people  killed,  the  remainder  retired  into  Russell's  house  oart^ 
at  Aponeganset  which  was  converted  into  a  garrison.  Af-  '°^°^- 
ter  the  destruction  of  Dartmouth,  the  Plymouth  forces 
were  ordered  there,  and  as  the  Dartmouth  Indians  had  not 
been  concerned  in  this  outrage,  a  negotiation  was  com- 
menced with  them.     By  the  persuasions  of  Ralph  Earl, 
and  the  promises  of  Capt.  Eels  who  commanded  the  Ply- 
mouth troops,  they  were  induced  to  surrender  themselves  Sarrender 
as  prisoners,  and  were  conducted  to  Plymouth.    Notwith-  Dart-* 
standing  the  promises  by  which  they  had  been  allured  to  Sm?*^ 
submit,  notwithstanding  the  earnest,  vehement,  and  indig-  l^^^ 
nant  remonstrances  of  Eels,  Church,  and  Earl,  the  gov-  conduct 
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ernment  to  their  eternal  iofamy,  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  and  they  were  transported  out  of  the  coun- 
try, being  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.  So 
indignant  was  Church  at  the  commission  of  this  yile  act, 
that  the  government  never  forgave  the  warmth  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  expressions  and  ihe  resentment  which 
was  then  engendered  induced  them  to  withhold  all  com- 
mand from  this  brave,  skilful,  honest,  open-hearted  and 
generous  man,  until  the  fear  of  utter  destruction  compel- 
led them,  subsequently,  to  entrust  him  with  a  high  com- 
mand. This  mean  and  treacherous  conduct,  alienated  all 
the  Indians  who  were  doubting,  and  even  those  who  were 
strongly  predisposed  to  join  the  English. 

While  Church  was  engaged  with  Philip,  the  Massachu- 
setts forces  penetrated  into  Narragansett.  That  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Narragansetts  which  bordered  on  Phil- 
ip's domain  was  abandoned,  and  the  habitations  were  left 
desolate.  The  English  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty,  and 
in  obtaining  hostages  for  its  faithful  performance.  Major 
Wait  Winthrop  and  Richard  Smith,  had  been  directed  by 
the  government  of  Connecticut  to  join  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  in  establishing  a  treaty.  Major 
Savage,  Capt.  Hutchinson,  and  Joseph  Dudley,  were  the 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts.  These  commissioners 
in  making  the  treaty  acted  in  behalf  of  Plymouth,  as  no 
part  of  the  Plymouth  forces  had  marched  into  that  coun- 
try, being  engaged  in  watching  Philip,  and  in  defending 
their  own  towns. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  hard  and  humiUatin|i(  to 
the  Narragansetts,  but  the  crisis  was  so  dangerous,  that  the 
commissioners  were  justifiable  in  exacting  them. 

*  Articles,  covenant  and  agreements  had,  made  and  oon- 
cluded  by  and  between  Major  Thomas  Savage,  Capt.  Ed- 
ward Hutchinson,  and  Mr  Joseph  Dudley,  in  behalf  of  the 
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government  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  Major  Wait 
Winthrop,  and  Mr  Richard  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Connecti- 
cut colony,  on  the  one  part,  and  Agamaug,  Wampsh,  alias 
Corman,  Taitson,  Tawageson,  counsellors  and  attornies 
to  Canonicus,  Ninigret,  Matataog,  old  Queen  Quaipen, 
Quananshit,  and  Pomham,  the  six  present  sachems  of  the 
whole  Narragansett  country  on  the  other  party,  referring 
to  several  differences  and  troubles  lately  risen  between 
them ;  and  for  a  final  conclusion  of  settled  peace  and  am- 
ity between  the  said  sachems,  their  heirs  and  successors 
forever,  and  the  governors  of  the  said  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  their  successors  in  the  said  governments 
forever.* 

*  I.  That  all  and  every  of  the  said  sachems  shall  from 
time  to  time  carefully  seize,  and  living  or  dead  deliver 
unto  one  or  other  of  the  abovesaid  governments,  all  and 
every  of  sachem  Philip's  subjects  whatsoever,  that  shall 
come,  or  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  their  lands^  and 
that  with  greatest  diligence  and  faithfulness. 

*  II.  That  they  shall  with  their  utmost  ability  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  said  Philip  and  his  subjects, 
entering  bis  lands  or  any  other  lands  of  the  English,  ta 
kill  and  destroy  the  said  enemy,  until  a  cessation  from 
war  with  the  said  enemy  be  concluded  by  both  the  above- 
said  colonies. 

*  III.  That  the  said  sachems  by  themselves  and  their 
agents,  shall  carefully  search  out  and  deliver  all  stolen 
goods  whatsoever,  taken  by  any  of  their  subjects,  from 
any  of  the  English,  whether  formerly  or  latterly  ;  and  shall 
make  full  satisfaction  for  all  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to 
the  estate  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  several  colonies, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  indifferent  men,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  between  the  offenders,  and  the  offended 
parties,  or  deliver  up  the  offenders. 

PART   III.  7 
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'  IV.  That  all  preparations  for  war,  or  acts  of  hostility 
against  any  of  the  English  subjects,  shall  forever  for  the  fu- 
ture cease ;  together  with  all  manner  of  thefts,  pilferings,  kill- 
ing  of  cattle,  or  any  manner  of  breach  of  peace  whatsoever, 
shall  with  utmost  care  be  prevented,  and  instead  thereof, 
their  strength  to  be  used  as  a  guard  round  about  the  Nar- 
ragansett  country,  for  the  English  inhabitants'  safety  and 
security. 

*  y.  In  token  of  the  above  said  sachems'  reality  in  this 
treaty  and  conclusion,  and  for  the  security  of  the  several 
English  governments  and  subjects,  they  do  freely  deliver 
unto  the  abovesaid  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  abovesaid 

'  colonies,  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,  Pewkes,  and  Wee- 
new,  four  of  their  near  kinsmen  and  choice  friends,  io  be 
and  remain  as  hostages  in  several  places  of  the  English 
jurisdictions,  at  the  appointment  of  the  honorable  gov- 
ernors of  the  abovesaid  colonies,  there  to  be  civilly  treated, 
not  as  prisoners,  but  otherwise  at  their  honor's  discretion, 
until  the  abovesaid  articles  are  fully  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  several  governments ;  the  departure  of 
any  of  them  in  the  meantime,  to  be  accounted  breach  of 
'the  peace,  and  of  these  present  articles. 

*  VI.  The  said  gentlemen  in  the  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  do  belong,  do  engage  to  every  the 
said  sachems  and  their  subjects,  that  if  they  or  any  of 
them  shall  seize  and  bring  into  either  the  abovesaid  Eng- 
lish governments,  or  to  Mr  Smith,  inhabitant  of  Narra- 
gansett,  Philip  sachem  alive,  he  or  they  so  delivering, 
shall  receive  for  their  pains,  forty  trucking  cloth  coats  ;  in 
case  they  bring  his  head,  they  shall  have  twenty  like  good 
coats  paid  them  ;  for  every  living  subject  of  said  Philip's 
so  delivered,  the  deliverer  shall  receive  two  coats,  and  for 
every  head  one  coat,  as  a  gratuity  for  their  service  herein, 
making  it  appear  to  satisfaction,  that  the  heads  or  persons 
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^te  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  are  of  their 
seizure. 

<  VII.  The  said  sachems  do  renew  and  confirm  unto  the  ' 
English  inhabitants  or  others,  all  former  grants,  sales, 
bargains,  or  conveyances  of  lands,  meadows,  timber,  grass, 
stones,  or  whatever  else  the  English  have  heretofore 
bought,  or  quietly  possessed  and  enjoyed,  to  be  unto  them 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever ;  as  also  all  former 
articles  made  with  the  confederate  colonies. 

^  Lastly.  The  said  counsellors  and  attorneys  do  premedi- 
tately,  seriously,  and  upon  good  advice,  covenant,  conclude, 
and  agree  all  abovesaid  solemnly,  and  call  God  to  witness 
they  are,  and  shall  remain  true  friends  to  the  English  gov- 
ernments, and  perform  the  abovesaid  articles  punctually,  i 
using  their  utmost  endeavor,  care,  and  faithfulness,  there- 
in :  in  witness  whereof  they  have  set  their  hands  and  seals. 

*  Petasquamscot,  July  16, 1676. 
<  Signed,  sealed,  and   delivered  in  (Signed)  by 

presence    of    us    underwritten,    being  TAW  AGE  SON, 

carefully  mterpreted  the  said  Indians  TAYTSON, 

before  sealing.  AGAMAUG, 

Danikl  Hknchman,  WAMPSH,  aUas  GORMAN. 

THOMiis  Pkkktice, 
Nicholas  Paige, 
Joseph  Stakton,  interpreter. 
Hbney  Haulaws, 
'Pecoe  Bukow, 
Job  Repp.' 

In  their  instructions  to  Major  Savage,  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  said,  '  We  do  not  judge  that  it  will  be 
of  absolute  necessity  to  put  all  the  Indians  that  are  neigh- 
boring to  the  English  to  the  test  of  their  fidelity.  If  they 
desire  our  friendship  they  must  not  harbor  or  nourish  any 
that  are  our  declared  enemies  ;  but  in  case  that  Philip  or 
any  of  his  men,  women,  or  children,  be  fled  to  them,  that 
they  forthwith  deliver  them  up,  and  also  that  they  send 
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hostages  for  our  security,  and  do  join  with  us  in  the  par- 
suit  and  conquest  of  their  and  ,our  enemy ;  this  we  judge 
to  be  just  and  equal  as  well  as  necessary  ;  we  have  com- 
missioned Captain  Hutchinson  to  repair  to  the  Narragan- 
sett  Indians,  who  will  bring  a  small  party  with  hiroy  and 
will  have  a  view  of  the  force  with  you  for  his  assistance.' 

Fouf  days  were  consumed  in  making  this  treaty,  the 
hostages  were  received,  and  the  troops  of  Massachusetts 
again  returned  to  their  rendezvous  in  Swansey. 

On  the  1 5th  of  July  they  marched  to  Rehoboth,  but 
discovering  no  enemies,  and  hearing  that  Philip  with  all 
his  forces  was  still  lurking  in  the  great  swamp  at  Pocasset, 
they  changed  their  course,  and  on  the  next  day,  after 
marching  twelve  miles,  they  reached  a  house  at  Metapoi- 
set,  (now  called  Gardner's  neck  in  Swansey,  which  runs 
into  Mount  Hope  Bay,  then  called  Taunton  Bay,)  and 
without  attempting  to  cross  the  water,  proceeded  directly 
to  Taunton,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th,  after  a  march 
of  twenty  miles.  Here  they  found  the  people  secured 
against  a  sudden  onset  in  eight  garrisoned  houses. 

Whether  they  were  unprovided  with  boats  or  rafts  to 
cross  the  river,  which  might  have  been  done  with  ease  in 
several  places,  by  which  this  long  march  might  have  been 
saved,  as  they  were  almost  in  sight  of  Pocasset  when  at 
Metapoiset,  or  whether  they  were  apprehensive  of  the 
safety  of  Taunton,  or  whether  they  marched  there  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  Pljrmouth 
must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

On  the  next  day  (July  Id)  being  joined  by  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Cudworth,  they  proceeded  to  the  Pocasset 
swamp,  which  they  reached  after  a  march  of  eighteen 
miles.  This  swamp  was  seven  miles  long  and  the  growth 
of  wood  and  thicket  was  uncommonly  dense.  The  sol- 
diers entered  it  with  great  resolution,  the  Indians  in- 
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stantly   fired  from   the   underwood,  by  which  five  of  the  udut- 
English  were  killed,  and  seven  wounded.     Near  the  bor-  lodUns 
der  of  the  swamp  the  Indians  had  erected  a  hundred  wig-  tire  into 
wams,  which  they  instantly  abandoned  and  fled  into  its  ^^p. 
deepest  recesses.     The  English  having  made  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  burn    the  wigwams,  in   which  (as  they    were 
constructed  of  green  bark)  they  were  unsuccessful,  as 
certained    from  an  aged    Indian    whom    they  found    in 
one  of  them,  that  Philip  himself  was  in  the  swamp.     This 
information  induced  them  to  continue  their  exertions,  but 
as  the  darkness  approached,  the  gloom  increased,  and  the 
soldiers  beginning  to  fire  at  every  bush,  thinking  it  was 
an  Indian,  and  falling  into  some  confusion,  the  commander 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  taking  their  dead  and  wounded, 
they  abandoned  the  swamp.     It  was  afterwards  ascertain- 
ed that  half  an  hour's  march  would  have  brought  them  to 
Philip,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  surrender ;  this,  in  all 
probability   would  have    terminated  the   war.      Philip's 
brother  was  killed  when  the  English  entered  the  swamp. 

This  swamp  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  neck  of  land  which  ^i^i,„. 
was  surrounded  with  water.     The  English  being  posted  Mttifor- 
on  its  east  side  supposed  that  if  they  kept  it  guarded  in  ceptci^^t, 
that  quarter,  no  way  was  left,  by  which  an  escape  could  mMuU 
be  efiected,  and  knowing  that  the  provisions  of  the  In-  ^["^^^ 
dians  must  be  nearly  exhausted,  they  reckoned  with  cer-  xhe^piy- 
tainty  upon  capturing  the  whole.     Under  this  impression  JJJ^,^ 
they  deemed  it  useless  to  keep  so  great  a  force  together.  Hench- 
The  troops  of  Massachusetts  were  therefore  permitted  to  nuU  to 
depart  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Henchman  and  a  hun-  indiani. 
dred  men,  who  remained  with  the  forces  of  Plymouth  to 
watch  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Cudworth  in  his  letter  to  Gov.  Winslow,  had 
strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  guard  at 
Mount  Hope  and  at  Pocasset,  and  the  employment  of  the 
main  body  as  a  flying  army  to  move  from  place  to  place. 
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Major  Savage,  Capt.  Page,  and  Capt.  Mosely,  with  their 
comipands  returned  to  Boston,  and  Capt.  Prentice  with  his 
company  of  horse,  was  despatched  across  the  country  to 
Mendon,  near  the  Nipmuck  country,  where  some  outrages 
had  been  committed. 
2^?^.  In  ^he  meantime  the  troops  which  had  been  left  at  Po- 

iNui^og     casset,   unwilling,  to  encounter  the  Indians  in  a  swamp 
fight,  with  the  dangers  of  which  they  were  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  to  secure  a  surrender  with  more  certainty,  com- 
menced the  building  of  a  fort  at  a  place  where  an  escape 
was  possible. 
Philip  ei-       Philip  being  driven  to  desperation,  certain  of  being 
urow  the  Captured  if  he  remained,  and  hopeless  of  mercy,  ven- 
mei'to^e  ^^^^^  upon  the  hazardous  expedient  of  escaping  by  water. 
Suntrr*^   The  part  of  the  swamp    which  he  occupied  was  near 
«  the  great'  Taunton  river.*    Over  this  river  he   effected 

his  escape  in  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  July  with  his 
best  warriors,  either  by  transporting  them  on  rafts,  or  by 
swimming.f  The  women  and  children  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 
A  part  of  Philip's  force  spread  themselves  into  the  wilder- 
^1^^^  nes8  about  Taunton,  where  they  succeeded  in  burning  the 
udkiib    houses  of  John  Tisdill  and  James  Walker.     Tisdill  was 

three  men 

at  Tana,    killed  and  two  other  soldiers,  viz.  John  Knolles  and  Sam- 
ton. 

uel  Atkins  of  Eastham.| 
Puiraed        The  country  through  which  Philip  fled,  being  level,  he 
hoboOi      ^&8  soon  discovered.    Encouraged  by  the  animated  exhor- 
nnder  tira  ^^lons  of  Mr  Newman  the  minister  of  Rehoboth,  the  inhab- 
*^^'"^°>'^  itants  of  that  place  pursued  him  with  great  boldness  and 

'Called  by  Hubbard,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

t Hubbard  says,  that  at  a  low  tide  he  might  have  waded  over.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  he  could  have  escaped  by  wading,  as  the  river  was  not  fordable  at 
any  place  within  ten  miles  of  Pocasset  swamp. 

X  Letter  from  John  Freeman,  to  Gov.  Winslow.    H.  C.  vol.  6,  page  9L 
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activity,  and  in  this  pursuit  none  discovered  more  bold-  ^^^^ 
ness  or  zeal  than  the  minister.     In  these  times  when  men  ^  i*^®^- 
fought  for  existence,  the  ministers  often  assumed  the  sword, 
and   exhibited  many  instances  of  daring  resolution  and 
heroic  enterprise. 

A  company  of  Moheagan  Indians  who  had  offered  their  The  Eng- 
services  to  the  English,  were  directed  to  put  themselves  joined  by 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Henchman.    On  their  return  of  Sio£e? 
from  Boston,  they  discovered  the  people  of  Rehoboth  JJ^^^ 
while  in  pursuit  of  Philip,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.     A  ^  ^ 
small  number  also  joined  them  from  Providence.     So  ra-  ip  with 
pid  was   their  movement  that  they  overtook  the  rear  of 
Philip's  forces  at  night,  and  attacking  them  with  great  spir- 
it, killed  thirty,  and  gained  much  booty  without  any  loss. 

As  soon  as  the  flight  of  Philip  was  discovered  at  Pocas-  Capttin 
set,  Capt.  Henchman  embarked  six  files  of  men  in  boats,  man  par. 
who  rowed  up  Providence  river,  reached  Providence  on  the  'p^thoat 
same  day,  and  immediately  marched  in  pursuit  of  Philip;  *^^^''* 
after  a  march  of  twentytwo  miles  principally  on  the  track 
of  Philip,  he  halted,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  Rehoboth 
party,  who  had  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  were  returning  for 
their  horses,  which  had  been  left  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear  previous  to  their  engagement.    The  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued by  Capt.  Henchman  and  his  company    and  the 
Moheagans,  with  whom   he   divided  his   provisions,  but 
being  joined  by  Capt.  Edmunds  and  Lieutenant  Brown 
from  Providence,  he  was  again  supplied.   The  pursuit  was 
continued  in  the  morning  as  far  as  Nipsatchet,  but  the  men 
being  fatigued  and  the  provisions  consumed,  it  was  then 
given  over. 

The  Moheagans  then  left  Capt.  Henchman,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

Henchman  marched  for  Mendon,  and  on  his  march  fell 
in  with  Mosely  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  governor 
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of  Massachusetts  to  supply  him  with  provisions.  Moseljr 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  ill  success  of  the 
pursuit,  it  was  determined  that  Henchman  should  proceed 
to  Boston  for  orders.  The  governor  remanded  him  to 
Pocasset,  where  he  was  directed  to  remain  if  his  services 
were  required,  otherwise,  to  leave  the  fort  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Plymouth  forces,  which  was  done,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  was  ordered  by  the  governor  to  dis- 
band his  men. 

Hubbard  says  that '  it  is  better  to  suspend  than  too  criti- 
cally to  inquire  into  the  reasons,  why  Philip  was  pursued 
no  further.'  Whether  he  intended  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  people  of  Rehoboth,  or  Capt.  Henchman 
were  censurable  is  uncertain.  The  first  certainly  deserve 
no  censure.  As  soon  as  Philip's  escape  was  discovered, 
they  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit.  They  composed  no 
part  of  the  regular  force  of  the  colony,  their  movement 
was  spontaneous,  instigated  by  the  minister  ;  they  attack- 
ed the  enemy  boldly  and  successfully. 

Whether  any  jealousy  existed  on  the  part  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  whether  they  were  willing  that  Philip  should  es- 
cape for  a  time,  still  further  to  harass  the  people  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  so  render  them  more  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  assistance  which  they  received  from  them,  or  whether 
Henchman  was  fearful  of  a  fightr  are  questions  which  can- 
not now  be  answered  satisfactorily.     If  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  did  suffer  a  policy  of  so  selfish  a  charac- 
ter to  influence  them,  they  erred  much  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage.    If  Henchman  could  havie  finished  the  war  by 
the  capture  of  Philip,  and  if  he  was  prevented  by  the  se- 
cret orders  of  his  own  government,  the  government  incur- 
red a  heavy  responsibility  to  their  own  citizens,  for  the 
theatre  of  war  was  now  transferred  from  Plymouth  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Governor  Winslow  who  had  been  particularly  threaten-  ^^®™°' 
ed  by  Philip,  who  cherished  a  deep  personal  antipathy  to  remove« 
him  by  reason  of  the  seizure  of  his  brother  Alexander,  toSaiem. 
deemed  it  prudent  to  send  his  wife  and  children  to  Salem  reachM 
and  to  put  his  house  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  muck'^ 

Philip   reached   the  Nipmuck  country  in  safety,  and  ^d  crai- 
again  commenced  his  operations  with  such  dire  success^  JJg^^f 
that  through  the  whole  of  that  region  he  might  be  tracked  ^e^- 
by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  houses,  and  by  the  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  English. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  some  of  the  people  of  Men-  Mendon 
don  while  laboring  in  the  fields,  were  attacked  by  the  and  the 
Indians,  who  after  killing  five  or  six  of  them  fled  from  pur-  ment' 
.suit  and  concealed  themselves.     Mendon  being  an  insu-  ^^  ^^. 
lated  settlement  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  the  ^^^ 
inhabitants   determined  to  abandon  their  homes  and  to 
retire  to  the  more  populous  country.     They  had  scarcely 
departed  when  every  house  in  the  settlement  was  reduced 
to  a^hes. 

Hitherto  the  war  had  been  confined   to  Philip's   own  DoubtAii 
tribe,  but  this  incident  afforded  strong  presumptive  evi-  Se  if^*®^ 
dence  that  the  Nipmuck  Indians,   (over  whom  those  of  """c*"- 
Pokanoket  had  always  exercised  great  influence,)  notwith- 
standing their  partial  conversion  to  Christianity,  were  in- 
clined to  his  cause  ;  their  known  predilection  was  proba- 
bly the  cause  which  induced  Philip  to  fly  to  their  country. 

Four  Nipmuck  sachems  engaged  themselves,  (July  24,) 
to  Lieutenant  Curtis,  that  they  would  preserve  the  existing 
peace  inviolate.  Their  assurances  tended,  in  some  degree, 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  few  English  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  still  apprehensive  of 
danger,  despatched  messengers  to  the  Nipmucks,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  trade,  really  went  to  ascertain  their 

FART  III.  S 
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disposition  towards  the  English ;  they  discovered  amongst 
the  young  men  evident  indications  of  hostile  temper,  but 
the  elders  were  in  great  doubt,  and  fearful  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  war.     The  period  of  the  war  had  been  anti- 
cipated ;  they  were  unprepared,  and  could  come   to  no 
Hutchin-    decision.     Captain   Hutchinson  was  despatched  to  that 
^t.        country   for  the  purpose  of  treating,  and  shortly  after, 
march^for  (J^ly  28,)  Captain  Wheeler  was  despatched  with  twenty 
Brookfieid  ^orse  to  join  him. 

Wheeler  proceeded  directly  to  Quaboag  or  Brookfieid, 
an  insulated  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Nipmuck  country, 
inhabited  by  about  twenty  English  families,  and  near  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Nipmuck  Indians.     The  fears  of  the 
Brookfieid  people  had  been  lulled   in  consequence  of  an 
assurance   from  the  Indians  that  they  would  treat  with 
them,  and  the  day  was  determined,  on  which  the   treaty 
was  to  be  executed,  and  the  place  for  the  conference  was 
fixed.     Wheeler  and   Hutchinson   both  proceeded  to  the 
appointed  place  accompanied  by  the  horse,  and  by  some 
of  the   principal  inhabitants  of  Brookfieid.     Finding  no 
Indians  at  the  appointed  place,  they  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  town.    So  unsuspicious  were  the  inhabitants 
of  any  danger,  that  they  went  without  their  arms.     Hav- 
ing marched    four  or  five  miles  farther,  they  came  to  a 
place  called  Momimimisset,  where,  on  one  side,  a  high 
ly^theln-  hill   rose    almost    perpendicularly  from    the    road;    the 
defeated!    Other  was  skirtcd  by    an   impassable    swamp.      In    this 
ion^Ued  '^^^''^w  pass  they  were  assailed   by  three    hundred  In- 
ud  dians,   who  lay  in  ambush ;  the  savages  rose  from  their 

wounded,  lurking  places,  and  poured  upon  the  devoted  English  a 
destructive  fire.  Eight  were  killed  instantly,  and  three 
were  mortally  wounded,  amongst  whom  was  Captain 
Hutchinson.  Captain  Wheeler's  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  he   received  a  shot  through   the  body,   but  his 
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life  was  saved  by  the  desperate  courage  of  his  son,  who, 
seeing  his  perilous  situation,  notwithstanding  his  own  arm 
had  been  broken  by  a  bullet,  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
upon  which,  disabled  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to  place  his 
father,  and  then,  catching  another,  whose  owner  had  been 
killed,  he  mounted,  and  both  escaped ;  ai^d  afterwards 
recovered  of  their  wounds.  The  whole  road  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  ambushed,  to  Brookfield,  was 
waylaid  by  the  enemy,  but  one  of  the  inhabitants  being 
acquainted  with  a  path  through  the  woods  but  little  trav- 
elled, led  the  remnant  of  this  unfortunate  company  in 
safety  through  this  path  to  Brookfield,  which  they  had 
scarcely  reached,  when  the  Indians,  fresh  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, rushed  into  the  town,  breathing  threats  of  extermina- 
tion. 

The  inhabitants  had  been  alarmed,  and  had  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  defence  into  one 
house,  where  they  were  joined  by  Capt.  Wheeler  and  the 
remnant  of  his  company. 

The  Indians,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  fite  or  six  men  who  had  been  to  a  neighboring 
house  to  secure  some  property,  and  killing  one  Samuel 
Pritchard,  instantly  fired  the  town,  and  collected  their 
whole  force  to  attack  the  house  to  which  the  English  had 
retired. 

The  only  mode  by  which  the  house  could  be  fortified.  The  gim- 
was  by  piling  large  logs  on  the  outside,  and   hanging  up  Brookfield 
feather  beds  against  the  walls  within.     By   these  means  b^'^ril 
the  force  of  the   bullets  was  deadened.     For  two  whole  ***'^- 
days  the  Indians  continued  to  assail  the  house,  constantly 
pouring  in  a  fire  of  musquetry.    Fastening  fire-brands  and 
pieces   of  cloth  which  had   been    immersed  in  burning 
brimstone   to  long  poles,  they  vainly  essayed    to  set  it 
on  fire.      They  kindled  a  large  heap  of  combustibles  di- 
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rectly  against  it,  which  compelled  the  English  to  leave  it, 
to  draw  water  from  the  well,  which  was  in  a  small  yard, 
'  surrounded  by  a  board  fence,  and  open  (o  the  enemy's 
fire,  yet  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and 
only  one  man  was  wounded.  Baffled  in  every  attempt, 
the  Indians  «at  last  filled  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustibles,  and  connecting  a  number  of  poles 
together,  began  to  push  it  backward  against  the  house, 
but  this  fire  was  quenched  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain. 
The  scene  was  terrific.  The  Indians  were  transported 
with  rage.  Their  faces  hideously  carricatured  with  paint, 
their  passionate  gestures,  and  the  wild  and  furious  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances,  after  the  repeated  obstacles 
which  had  prevented  their  purpose,  all  conspited  to  excite 
in  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  house  the  most  gloomy 
and  fearful  apprehensions,  but  their  courage  never  quailed. 
The  Indians  offered  no  quarter,  and  they  disdained  to  ask 
it,  but  with  stout  hearts  stood  steadily  to  the  contest. 
Within  the  house  were  seventy  souls,  and  what  added  to 
the  horror  of  their  situation,  many  of  them  were  women 
and  children.  At  last,  by  one  of  those  chances  which 
sometimes  occur  when  all  hopes  of  relief  seem  to  be  ter- 
minated, they  were  succored, 
ji^oy  Major  Willard,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Gover- 

reiiev^s  ^^^  ^^^  council  of  Massachusetts,  was  about  to  set  forth 
^^*^°^'  on  a  march  against  some  Indians  west  of  Boston.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Parker  of  Groton,  and  forty- 
six  men.  Having  learned  from  some  people,  (who  came 
express  from  Marlborough  to  give  him  the  information,) 
of  the  impending  danger  of  Brookfield,  he  determined  to 
march  to  its  succor.  He  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
besieged  garrison  before  it  was  dark,  having  marched 
thirty  miles.  Although  the  Indians  had  taken  great  pains 
in  preventing  the  accession  of  any  aid  to  the  besieged,  by 
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planting  ambushes  in  every  direction,  and  by  posting  a 
hundred  of  their  warriors  at  a  house  which  they  had 
spared  for  the  purpose,  which  was  situated  near  the  only 
way  by  which  they  supposed  any  force  from  Boston  could 
march  to  their  relief,  yet  they  were  so  much  engaged  in 
their  attempts  to  burn  the  house  which  contained  the 
garrison,  and  so  silently  and  skilfully  did  Major  Willard 
manage  his  approach,  that  he  was  perceived  by  the 
garrison,  before  he  was  discovered  by  the  Indians.  His 
company  were  instantly  admitted  within  the  house,  but 
so  poor  was  the  shelter,  that  before  the  horses  could  be 
placed  out  of  danger,  several  of  them  were  killed  and 
maimed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

The  Indians  now  despairing  of  their  purpose,  set  fire  to  The  In- 
all  the  buildings  including  the  meeting-house,  and  after  tira^after 
completing  the  desolation  of  Brookfield,  in  which  neither  Jhrtown 
house  nor,  barn  was  left  standing,  save  that  which  con- 
tained the  garrison,  gave  over  the  enterprise,  and  retired 
into  the  woods  after  continuing  the  siege  for  three  days. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  they  were  joined  by  Philip,  in  a 
swamp  about  twelve  miles  from  Brookfield,  with  forty  men, 
(thirty  of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets,)  and  many 
women  and  children.  Upon  hearing  of  the  mischief 
which  they  had  committed  at  Quaboag,  he  presented  them 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wampum.  He  informed  them 
that  in  his  escape  from  Pocasset  he  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  and  fifly  men,  besides  women  and  children,  but 
many  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  deserted  him  by 
the  way. 

During  this  siege,  although  the  house  was  perforated 
with  bullets,  only  one  Englishman  was  killed.  From  the 
best  accounts  which  could  be  obtained,  the  Indians  lost 
no  less  than  eighty.  A  garrison  was  maintained  at  this 
solitary  house  until  winter,  when  it  was  removed  by  order. 
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of  the  government,  and  the  people  were  also  ordered  to 
abandon  the  place,  which  they  did,  and  the  house  was 
afterwards  burned  by  the  Indians. 

Major  Willard  remained  at  Brookfield  to  protect  the 
people,  scour  the  woods,  and  to  prevent  a  junction  be- 
tween the  Nipmucks  and  the  Indians  of  Connecticut 
river.  Captain  Lothrop  and  Captain  Beers,  with  several 
other  companies,  amongst  '^hich  was  Mosely's,  were 
ordered  to  repair  there  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
companies  ranged  the  woods  for  several  weeks,  but  with- 
out success,  as  they  were  always  discovered  by  the  Indian 
scouting  parties.  It  was  also  suspected  that  their  Nip- 
muck  allies  gave  information  of  their  motions  to  the 
enemy ;  but  the  Indians  were  gradually  driven  back  to 
the  Connecticut  river. 

Major  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  having  heard  of  the 
disaster  at  Brookfield,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Hat- 
field with  the  information.  Twentyfive  men  were  instantly 
ordered  to  march  under  Capt.  Watts  ;  at  Springfield,  they 
were  joined  by  Lieutenant  Cooper  with  some  Indians,  who 
pretended  to  be  friendly  :  —  finding  no  enemies  at  Brook- 
field, they  continued  their  march  twenty  miles  to  the 
northward,  but  met  with  no  success  ;  leaving  a  few  of  the 
men  in  garrison  at  Brookfield,  they  returned  to  Spring- 
field. 

Mosely  explored  the  country  between  Brookfield  and 
Lancaster,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  learning  that  an 
Englishman,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  had  been  killed 
there,  and  that  an  English  boy  had  been  shot  at  in  Marl- 
borough. 

The  Indian  who  fired  on  the  boy,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Hassanamesset  tribe,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly.  This  tribe  had  been  ordered  to 
confine  themselves   within  the  bounds  of  Marlborough, 
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but  the  English  becoming  alarmed,  demanded  their  gunst, 
and  Mosely  finding  much  ammunition  concealed  in  their 
baskets,  suspected  they  had  been  concerned  in  the  out- 
rages at  Lancaster  and  Marlborough.  He  arrested  eleven, 
and  guarded  them  to  Boston,  where  they  were  tried  and 
acquitted;  but  these,  together  with  the  other  Indians 
of  Hassanamesset,  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  con- 
fined on  one  of  jthe  islands  in  Boston  harbor. 

Mosely  was  then  despatched  with  his  company  to  some  mowIj 
Indian  settlements  on  the  Merrimack,  but  he  found  them  MeJri?  ^^ 
deserted.     Woonalanset,  the  ^sachem  of  the  Pennicook  or  ^^^' 
Pannukog  Indians,  had  withdrawn  himself  into  the  inte- 
rior, with  the  design,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  keep  out  of 
the  war.     It  was  well   known  that  he  was  inclined  to 
peace.* 

As  Mosely  found  no  employment  on  the  Merrimack,  he  ^^  ag"n 
was  again  despatched  to  the  Connecticut  river  for  the  necticut 
purpose  of  defending  Hadley,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  defend 
settlements  on  that  river,  and  which  was  considered  to  be        ^^' 
in  great  danger;  there,  also,  Major  Willard  went,  but 

*  WoooalanBet  was  the  ion  of  Passaconoway,  a  powerful  sachem,  who  was 
reputed  to  have  possessed  supernatural  powers.  '  His  subjects  believed  that  it 
was  ill  his  power  to- make  water  burn,  and  trees  dance,  and  to  metamorphose 
himself  into  a  flame  ;  that  in  winter  he  co^ld  raise  a  green  leaf  from  the  ashes 
of  a  dry  one,  and  a  living  serpent  from  the  skin  of  one  that  was  dead.  An 
English  gentleman  who  had  been  much  conversant  amongst  the  Indians,  was 
invited,  in  1660,  to  a  great  dance  and  feast,  on  which  occasion  the  elderly  men 
in  songs  or  speeches  recite  their  histories  or  deliver  their  sentiments  and  advice 
to  the  younger.  At  this  solemnity,  Passaconoway,  being  grown  old,  made  his 
^  farewell  speech  to  his  children  and  people,  in  which,  as  a  dying  man,  he  warned 
them  to  take  heed  how  they  quarrelled  with  their  English  neighbors :  for 
though  they  might  ido  them  some  damage,  yet  it  would  prove  the  means  of 
their  own  destruction.  He  told  them  that  he  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
English,  and  by  the  arts  of  sorcery  had  tried  his  utmost  to  hinder  their  settle- 
ment and  increase  ;  but  could  by  no  means  succeed.*  Woonalanset  remembered 
the  advice  of  his  father,  and  withdrew  himself  from  this  contest. 


^ 
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finding  no  enemy,  he  left  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  his  Major,  and  returned  to  his  own  regiment.  His 
fate  was  disastrous.  He  was  cashiered  for  disobedience 
of  orders  in  marching  to  the  relief  of  Brookiield.  Una- 
Death  of  ble  to  brook  the  disgrace,  this  brave  and  humane  man  died 
wuiard.    of  a  broken  heart. 

Sale  of  ^^^  apprehension  of  a  general  disaffection  amongst  the 

JSmu^-  Indians,  induced  the  government  of  Plymouth  about  this 
tiontoany  time  to  enact  a  law,  by  which  the  sale,  barter,  or  gift,  of 
forbidden  guus  Of  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  was  made  punishable 

by  law.  .  I     1        1 

With  death. 

Mr  Eliot,  and  Capt.  Gookins  the  Indian  Commissioner, 
fell  into  great  disrepute  at  Boston,  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  some  praying  Indians,  who  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  on  suspicion  ;  in  consequence  of 
their  pressing  solicitations,  eight  had  been  released':  —  the 
partiaii^  people  of  Bostou  were  so  much  exasperated  at  this  act  of 
praying  lenity,  that  they  surrounded  the  house  of  Captain  Oliver, 
Indians.     ^j^|^  ^  ^j^^  ^^  force  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  party  to 

break  the  prison,  and  to  hang,  by  way  of  example,  at  least 

one  of  the  imprisoned  Indians.    Oliver  spurned  the  offer, 

and  beat  the  fellow  who  made  it,  and  immediately  informed 

the  governor.     Gookins  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets. 

Force  the  The  rage  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  the   governor 

toexMJute  g"*«^tifiGd  them  with  a  victim,  and  an  Indian  was  executed. 

an  Indian  An  incident  occurred  at  this  execution,  which  displayed, 

prisoner.     .  ,         .    , 

m  a  horrible  manner,  a  peculiar  notion  of  the  Indians  ;  — 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  victim  made  an  incision  into  his 
breast,  from  which  he  sucked  the  warm  blood,  assigning 
as  a  reason  that  the  entire  strength  of  the  dying  man 
would  be  transmitted  to  him. 
The  On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  an  order  was  passed  in  the 

iildfani^  Council  of  Massachusetts  for  regulating  the  friendly  In- 
regulated,  jjjj^jjg^  jjy  which  they  were  to  be  restrained  from  hunting 
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in  the  woods.  They  were  also  ordered  to  place  their  wig- 
wams compactly.  None  were  to  travel  more  than  a  mile 
from  their  dwellings  unless  in  company  with  Englishmen, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  corn,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  attended  by  at  least  one  Englishman.  They 
were  forbidden  to  receive  any  strange  Indians  or  any  of 
thfir  plunder,  and  if  any  Indians  should  come  amongst 
them,  or  send  any  of  their  plunder,  they  were  directed  to 
disclose  the  same  to  such  Englishmen  as  should  be  ap*^ 
pointed  to  sojourn  amongst  them,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  reputed  enemies.  The  council  further  ordered  that 
it  should  be  lawful  either  for  the  English  or  friendly  In- 
dians, upon  finding  any  strange  Indians  skulking  or  trav-  , 
elling  in  any  of  the  towns  or  woods  without  the  limits 
prescribed,  <  to  command  them  under  their  guard  and  ex- 
amination, or  to  kill  and  destroy  them  «s  they  best  may 
or  can  ;  the  council  hereby  declaring,  that  it  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  them  that  none  be  killed  or  wounded  that 
are  willing  to  surrender  themselves  into  custody.  The 
places  of  the  Indian  residences  are  Natick,  Punquapog, 
Nashoba,  Wamesit,  and  Hassanamesit ;  and  if  there  be 
any  that  belong  to  any  other  plantations,  they  are  to  re- 
pair to  some  one  of  these.' 

In  the  same  month  the  Council  of  War  passed  an  order 
with  the  following  preamble.  *  Forasmuch  as  by  frequent 
and  sad  experience  it  is  found  that  selling  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Indians  is  very  pernicious  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  English,'  it  was  therefore  ^  ordered,  decreed, 
and  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  should  sell,  barter,  or 
give  arms,  or  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  the  same  being, 
proved,  should  be  put  to  death.' 

The  theatre  of  the  war  was  now  transferred   to  Con-  CoM^cti. 

cut  nvsr 

necticut    river.       The    Nipmucks   and   Philip's  Indians  becosM 
having  been  gradually  driven  back,  now  lurked  in  that  the  wtr. 
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wide  extent  of  forest,  which  bordered  the  river  from  Had- 
ley  to  Squakeag  or  Northfield. 

There  were  some  feeble  English  settlements  on  both 
banks  of  this  noble  river.  On  the  east  bank,  a  small  one 
at  Long  Meadow,  adjoining  the  colony  of  Connecticut ; 
farther  north  was  Springfield,  which  was  the  most  ancient 
settlement  on  the  river,  withip  the  limits  of  Massachuset^. 
Hatfield  contained  but  few  families.  Northfield  or  Squa- 
keag was  the  most  northerly  settlement.  On  the  west 
bank,  a  small  settlement  had  been  commenced  at  West- 
field  ;  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  north  of  Westfield, 
and  nearly  opposite  Hatfield,  was  North  Hampton,  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Directly  opposite  Hatfield  was  Hadley,  which 
ranked  next  to  Springfield.  North  of  Hadley,  a  few  families 
had  seated  themselves  on  the  ijch,  productive,  and  beauti- 
ful lands  of  Poconjptuck,  (Deerfield.)  West  of  these  towns, 
there  was  almost  an  uninterrupted  wilderness  extending 
to  the  region  near  the  river  Hudson,  which  was  peopled 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  stock  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
or  Delawares,  called  Mohicans.  On  the  opposite  bank 
dwelled  the  fierce  and  warlike  Mohawks.  A  small  Dutch 
settlement  called  Fort  Orange,  (since  Albany,)  was  the 
only  place  inhabited  by  Europeans  for  many  miles. 

The  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  river  had  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  peace  with  the  English,  and  no  doubts  were 
entertained  of  their  fidelity.  The  friendship  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield  and  Hadley,  had  been  strengthened  by  a  long 
intercourse  and  mutual  good  oflices.  The  land  was  wide 
enough  for  both,  and  the  bounties  of  nature  were  sufficjient 
to  afibrd  to  all,  the  comforts  which  they  required. 

The  Hadley  Indians  oflfered  their  services  to  prosecute 

•the  war  against  Philip  and  the  Nipmucks,  and  went  out 

with  the  English  in  their  excursions.      The  Moheagans 
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whose  fidelity  to  the  English  had  been  unshaken,  under- 
stiTnding  their  inclinations  and  feelings  better  than  the 
English,   disclosed  to  them  their  falsehood   and  deceit. 
In  their  marches  through  the  woods,  whenever  they  came 
upon  the  enemy,  the  Radley  Indians   by  making   loud 
shouts  would  discover  the  danger,   and  an   escape  was 
easily  efiec'led.     In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
the  English  became  suspicious,  and  required  of  their  Hadley 
allies  a  surrender  of  their  arms.  Immediately  after  this  de- 
mand, the  Indians  abandoned  their  habitations  near  Hat- 
field, where  they  had  dwelt  in  a  rudely  fortified  town,  and 
fled  to  Philip.     The  sachems  and  elders  of  the  tribe  con- 
sented to  the  measure  with  great  reluctance,  but  they  were 
compelled  by  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  youth.     The  hostile  Skirmiih 
temper  of  the  Hadley  Indians  being  now  discovered,  they  tbem^d 
were   pursued   by  Captain   Lothrop  and  Captain   Beers  Bec«  and 
who  overtook  them  about  ten  miles  above  Hatfield,  at  a  lSSIw 
place   called   Sugar   Ilioaf  Hill,   and  instantly    engaged 
them.      In   this  skirmish  the    English  lost  ten  men,  and 
the   Indians    twentysix ;     the  remainder  of    the  Indians 
made  their  escape  and  joined  Philip.     Beers  and  Lothrop 
returned  to  Hadley. 

On  the  1st  of  September,   Hadley  was  attacked  while  Hadley 
the  people  were  at  their  devotions  in  the  meeting-house,  b^thein- 
At  the  sound  of  the  alarm  they  seized  their  arms,  which  are'w^  ^ 
they  always  carried  with  them  even  to  the  house  of  the  5|jj^^*^ 
Lord,  and  stood  boldly  on  their  defence,  but  the  attack  2*5?"^ 

'  •'  ,     '  Goffe,  one 

being  unexpected,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  pfthereg- 
were  in  danger  of  being  defeated.  While  the  fight  was 
raging,  a  tall  and  majestic  man  with  white  locks,  and  a 
venerable  aspect,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them. 
With  a  loud  and  commanding  voice  he  rallied  the  disor- 
dered soldiers,  reformed  their  broken  ranks,  and  animated 
them  to  resist.      Order  was  instantly  restored,  and  the 
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savages  were  repelled  in  etery  quarter ;  his  disappearance 
^  was  as  sudden  as  his  appearance,  and  he  was  never  seen 

,^  after  by  the  people  of  Hadley,  and  the  belief  was  for  a 

long  time  fondly  entertained,  that  an  angel  had  been  sent 

down  from  Heaven  to  rescue  the  chosen  people  of  the 

[  Lord  in  the  hour  of  their  distress  and  peril.     This  notion 

was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  superstitiosr  of  the  age, 
but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  Major  Gen- 
eral Goife,  one  of  Cromwell's  old  soldiers,  and  one  of  the 
regicide  judges  of  King  Charles.  Concealed  in  the  house 
of  Russell,  the  minister  of  Hadley,  he  had  escaped  ob- 
servation many  years,  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  known  only  to  a  few  of  his  most  confidential  friends. 
Deerfield  On  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  upon  Deerfield. 
udrnmiy  ^^^  town  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  only  one  man  was 

d«ti€je/  killed, 

Sqaakeag       At  Squakeag,  (or  Northfield)  the  savages  met  with  better 
orNortii-    gyQ^ggg^  killing  ten  men,  and  driving  the  remainder  into  the 
atttcked.    garrison.  The  English  apprehending  an  attack  upon  Squa- 
keag, Captain  Beers  was  despatched  with  thirtysix  men  to 
reinforce  the  garrison.     At  some  distance  from  the  town 
he  was  ambushed  by  several  hundred  Indians,  who  were 
lurking  in  the  bushes  on  the  margin  of  a  large  swamp. 
Defett      Beers  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  he  defended  himself 
ufd^tth  with  great  gallantry,  and  disdaining  to  yield,  fought  until 
Been.       he  was  slain.     Twenty  of  his  men  fell  at  the  same  time 
and  the  remainder  escaped  with  much  difficulty  to  Hadley. 
The  barbarians   wreaked   their  vengeance  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  fixing  their  heads  on  poles,  and  hang- 
ing one  up  by  a  hook  fastened  in  his  jaw. 

Major  Treat  was  despatched  with  a  hundred  men  to 
bring  off  the  garrison  at  Squakeag.  Captain  Appleton 
who  marched  up  the  river  on  the  next  day,  met  Treat 
returning,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  go  back 
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and  attack  the  enemy,  but  Treat's  men  being  intimidated 
by  the  sight  of  the  outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  were  unwilling  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise,  and  they  both  returned. 

The  commander  in  chief  at  Hadley,  after  counselling 
with  his  officers,  ordered  garrisons  to  be  posted  at  North 
Hampton,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield.  The  one  at  Hadley 
was  kept  up  and  established  as  the  head-quarters. 

At  Deerfield  there  were  about  three  thousand  bushels  of 
corn  in  stacks.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  bring  it  away. 
On  this  service  Captain  Lothrop  volunteered  to  go  with 
eighty  men  to  guard  the  teams.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, while  on  an  easy  march,  not  apprehending  the  least  L^Svop 
danger,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  numerous  body  of  [^Jdiin 
Indians,  and  after  maintaining  an  unequal  contest  for  ^^^^ ?^®' 
several  hours,  was  totally  defeated  and  slain.  Ninety  men  men. 
(including  the  drivers)  fell  in  this  disastrous  fight,  and 
only  seven  or  eight  escaped.  Lothrop  was  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  competent 
skill  in  the  art  of  war,  but  a  theorist ;  he  had  adopted  an 
opinion  that  the  Indians  could  be  the  most  successfully 
encountered  in  their  own  mode,  and  that  during  a  fight 
every  soldier  should  gain  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  If  the 
numbers  of  the  conflicting  parties  yrere  nearly  equal,  this 
mode  might  be  judicious*,  but  if  there  was  a  great  disparity 
ia  the  numbers,  the  smaller  party  must  inevitably  be  de- 
feated, and  the  only  advantage  would  be  the  chance  of 
killing  a  number  of  the  enemy  equal  to  their  own.  In 
fighting  an  Indian  enemy  with  inferior  numbers,  it  is  gen- 
erally expedient  to  obtain  a  shelter  where  the  rear  cannot 
be  assailed,  and  then  to  face  them  with  cool  determination. 
In  this  way  Indians  have  been  frequently  intimidated,  and 
beaten  off  by  smaller  numbers.  The  charge  of  the  bay- 
onet they  have  never  been  known  to  stand.      Lothrop's 
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company  comprised  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  county 

•'of  Essex,  all  having  been   selected   for   their  courage, 

strength,  activity,  and  enterprise.      This  was  the  greatest 

defeat  which  the  English  sustained  during  the  whole  war. 

The  Indians  engaged,  were  supposed  to  have  amounted 

to  seven  or  eight  hundred.      Their  loss  was  not  certainly 

known,  but   from  some  confessions  made  afterwards,  it 

was  supposed  to  have  been  ninetysix. 

Ciptain         Mosely  who  had  been  despatched  to  the  assistance  of 

marohing   Lothrop  arrived  too  late,  but  he  attacked  the  Indians  with 

■istanc"  f  S*"®^*  intrepidity,  and  often  penetrated  through  their  whole 

Lothrop     force.      On  a  march  of  more  than  seven  miles,  he  was 

the  In-      constantly  engaged.      Constantly  forming  his  men  and 

charging  at  their  head;  sometimes  overcome  by  fatigue, 

he  was  compelled  to  rest ;   his  lieutenants,  Savage  and 

Pickering,   placing   themselves  at  the  head  of  the  men 

would  renew  the  charges.      He  escaped  with  the  loss  of 

two   men   killed ;   eight   or   nine  were    wounded.      Du- 

Joinedby   ring  the  fight  Mosely  was  joined  by  Major  Treat   with 

Treat        a  company  of  a  hundred  English  and  Moheagans;   when 

The  the  hostile  Indians  perceived  this,  they  disappeared  and 

reth^      l^ft  ^he  field  to  the  English. 

When  Mosely  attacked  the  Indians  they,  were  stripping 

the  slain ;   he  charged  them  so  vigorously,  that  they  were 

driven  into  the  swamp  from  which^they  had  first  fired  upon 

Lothrop  : — One  Robert  Dutch  of  Lothrop's  company  had 

been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  bullet,  and  by  a  tomahawk, 

after  being  stripped  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  ;  he 

was  however  alive,  and  was  carried  off  by  his  friends  and 

cured. 

Indiana  The  Indians  soon  after  appeared  before  Deerfield  when 

before        there  were  only  twentyseven  soldiers  in  the  garrison  ;  to 

Deerfield.  Jesuit  the  garrison  they  held  up  the  garments  of  those 

who  had  been  slain  in  Lothrop^s  fight,  and  discovering 
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some  disposition  to  attack,  the  captain  ordered  the  trum-  * 

pets  to  sound,  and  the  Indians  supposing  that  it  was  a 
signal  to  troops  who  were  in  the  neighborhood,  desisted 
from  their  purpose  and  passed  on. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  English,  the  Spring-  Spring- 
field Indians  who  had  hitherto  been  steady  in  their  fidelity,  Indians  ' 
now  joined  the  enemy.     From  the  commencement  of  the  in^my?                « 
war  the  people  of  Springfield  had  taken  unwearied  pains 

to  keep  these  Indians  true  to.  their  engagements,  and  had  ^ 

received  from  them  the  strongest  assurances  not  only  by 
promises,   covenants   in   writing,  but   also   by  hostages. 

The  hostages  for  greater  security  had  been  sent  down  to  ^ 

Hartford,  but  being  carelessly  watched,  they  escaped  to 
their  friends.  Their  hostages  being  safe,  the  Springfield 
tribe  immediately  admitted  three  hundred  of  Philip's  In- 
dians into  their  fort  or  strong  place  which  was  only  a  mile 
from  the  English  town,  and  resolved  upon  the  destruction 
of  Springfield.  To  this  course  they  were  more  inclined 
as  they  were  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  Hadley  Indians 
who  had  already  joined  Philip,  and  their  sachem  was  the 
father  of  the  sachem  of  Hadley.  The  escape  of  their 
hostages,  and  their  junction  with  Philip,  were  circumstan- 
ces which  were  unknown  at  Springfield. 

One  Toto,  an  Indian  who  was  attached  to  the  English, 
revealed  the  plot  to  some  of  the  people  of  Windsor  ;  they 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Springfield  with 
the  news,  but  the  messenger  gained  no  credit.  So  in- 
credulous was  Lieutenant  Cooper  who  commanded  the 
military  force,  that  he  set  forth  in  the  morning  with  a 
single  companion  to  visit  the  Indian  fort,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  people  that  no  hostile  designs 
were  cherished  by  their  Indian  neighbors.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  fort  he  met  their  whole  force  on  Attack  Lt 
the  march   for   Springfield ;  the  Indians  fired ;  his  com- 
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panion  was  killed,  and  Mr  Cooper  was  shot  through  the 
body  in  several  places,  but  being  a  man  of  great  resolution 
he  kept  his  seat  on  bis  horse  until  he  reached  a  garrisoned 
house,  into  which  he  escaped.  The  town  was  then  as- 
sailed, and  every  uogarrisoned  house  was  fired.  The 
people  destitute  of  a  leader,  and  hopeless  of  escaping, 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  but  Major 
Treat  who  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Connecticut  forces,  and  ordered  to  march  to  Norwich, 
had  been  countermanded  and  directed  to  proceed  to 
North  Hampton,  and  had  actually  reached  Westfield, 
where  he  was  informed  of  Toto's  revelation  ;  alarmed  for 
the  fate  of  Springfield,  Treat  marched  to  its  assistance,  and 
reached  the  town  in  season  to  take  the  command ;  but 
as  his  soldiers  could  not  be  immediately  transported  across 
the  river  for  want  of  boats,  at  first  he  could  render  but 
partial  relief,  but  being  soon  joined  by  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  at  Hadley,  now  com- 
manded by  Major  Pynchon,  and  Captain  Appleton,  the 
town  was  rescued,  and  the  enemy  driven  off,  after  they 
had  burnt  thirtytwo  houses.  One  of  the  best  libraries  in 
the  colony  belonging  to  Mr  Glover  the  minister,  was  con- 
sumed. The  property  was  then  secured  in  the  garrisoned 
houses,  and  after  the  garrisons  were  strengthened,  the 
remainder  of  the  soldiers  returned  to  Hadley. 

Major  Pynchon  sorely  fatigued  with  various  duties  of 
the  most  arduous  kind,  and  having  lost  much  property  by 
the  burning  of  his  barns  and  stables  a  few  days  previous 
to  this  attack,  and  his  own  affairs  requiring  his  whole  at- 
tention, resigned  his  command,  and  all  the  forces  on  the 
river  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ap- 
pleton. 

Appleton  managed  his  command  with  great  ability  and 
industry,  doing  everything  within  his  means  to  place  the 
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settlements  in  a  state  of  security  and  preparing  his  de- 
fences with  great  skill. 

Capt.  Mosely  and  Capt.  Poole  were  plabed  in  garrison  Jj^^^ 
at  Hatfield.     The  Indians  encouraged  by  their  late  sue-  field 
cess^  ventured  on  the  nineteenth.pf  October  to  attack  ■aceew- 
that  town,  having  previously  killed  ten  soldiers  who  were  feiSedby 
scouting,  the  greater  part  of  whom  belonged  to  Mosely's  ^^^^ 
company.  The  number  of  the  savages  amounted  to  nearly  Jj^Jj^ 
eight  hundred.    The  town  was  attacked  on  every  side. 
One  side  was  defended  by  Appleton,  the  other  by  Poole, 
and  the  centre  by  Mosely  ;  wherever  the  Indians  appear- 
ed they  were  met  with  great  intrepidity  by  the  English, 
and  repulsed  with  great  loss,  after  they  had  burnt  a  few 
barns  and  out  buildings  and  mortally  wounded  one  man. 
This   check    discouraged   them,  and  they  attempted  no 
enterprise  of  consequence  through  the  remainder  of  the 
season.     A  few  continued  to  lurk  about  Westfield,  North 
Hampton,  and  Springfield.     Some  of  the  people  pf  North 
Hampton  were  attacked  while  gathering  the  harvest,  but  B«ni 
no  lives  were  lost,  and  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  Ma-  see  at 
jor  Treat,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  burning  four  or  five  Hampton, 
houses  and  some  barns  which  were  detached  from  the 
town.    ,A  short  time  after,  they  killed  three  men  while  „.,. 

'  ^  KiU  iome 

at  their  work.  Six  or  seven  of  the  people  of  Springfield  there  and 
while  proceeding  to  the  mill  at  Westfield  without  their  fieUL^ 
arms,  were  attacked  and  three  were  killed. 

A  few  houses  were  burnt  at  Westfield. 

Some  Indians  remained  in  the  woods  during  the  winter 
and  did  some  trifling  damage  to  some  of  the*  out  buildings 
at  Springfield,  burnt  one  house  and  killed  a  man.  The 
main  body  retired  to  Narragansett.  Whether  Philip  went 
with  them,  or  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Hudson 
during  the  winter,  is  not  certainly  known.  A  price  had  Indiana  re- 
been  placed  on  his  head,  and  though  it  was  supposed  that  Nuragan- 

PAET  III.  10  ^^ 
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he  was  present  in  the  various  fights  both  in  the  Nipmuck 
country  and  on  the  Connecticut  river,  it  was  never  certain- 
ly known..  He  adopted  so  many  disguises  and  took  such 
effectual  means  to  conceal  himself,  that  he  completely 
baffled  all  attempts  to  gscertain  his  person  and  his  abiding 
place.  A  few  of  the  indians  retired  to  the  woods  which 
bordered  the  Hudson. 

The  people  on  Connecticut  river  after  surrounding  their 
towns  with  palisades  made  of  cleft  wood,  retired  quietly 
to  their  winter  quarters,  and  the  houses  being  sufficiently 
garrisoned,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  returned  to  their 
homes. 
Cantain  ^^  ^^®  ^'^^  ^^  November,  Capt.  Henchman  marched  from 
Hencii.     Boston  to  Hassauamesit ;  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  march 

man  re-  "^  , 

polled  his  scouts  discovered  a  wigwam  and  several  Indians ;  the 
don.  Indians  fled,  leaving  behind  them  a  lad  whom  they  had 
taken  a  short  time  before  at  Marlborough.  Henchman 
pursued  his  march  to  Soppachuog,  but  returned  to  Men- 
don  upon  finding  that  the  Indians  of  that  place  had  fled. 
Here  he  heard  of  some  Indians  in  the  woods  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  and  mounting  his  men  on  horses  he  set 
out  with  a  view  to  surprise  them  in  the  night.  He  divided 
his  force,  ordering  one  half  to  follow  the  Lieutenant,  and 
the  others  to  follow  him, — meaning  to  make  his  approaches 
silently,  and  to  fire  upon  the  savages  in  their  wigwams, — 
but  having  slipped  down,  he  chanced  to  look  behind  him, 
and  found  that  all  his  division  had  deserted  him,  and  only 
five  followed  the  Lieutenant ;  but  nevertheless  the  Lieu- 
tenant when  within  reach  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  which 
they  did ;  the  fire  was  instantly  returned  from  the  wig- 
wam, and  the  Lieutenant  and  one  of  his  men  were  killed, 
and  the  others,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Henchman  fled.    The  Indians  were  intimidated  by  the 
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attack  and  deserted  their  wigwams,  and  on  the  next  day, 
Henchman  brought  off  his  dead  without  molestation.* 

*At  the  Generall  Court  of  his  Majeitie,  held  at  Plymouth  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Plimouth  the  fourth  of  October,  1676. 

Mafor  Jamef  Cudworth  was  unanimously  chosen  and  reestablished  in  the  of- 
fice of  Ginnirall  or  commander  in  chief,  to  take  the  charge  of  our  forces  that  are, 
or  may  be  sent  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  colony  against  the  enimies  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

Seijeant  Robert  Barker  to  be  his  Liftenant  of  his  particular  company. 

Capt  John  Gorum  to  be  captain  of  the  other  company,  and  Insign  Jonathan 
Sparrow  to  be  his  Liftenant. 

Lieft.  John  Brown,  is  appointed  and  impowered  by  the  court  to  be  Capt.  of 
the  guard  at  Mount  Hope. 

Mr  Thomas  Huskins  was  chosen  commissary  Ginnirall  of  the  forces  of  this 
Jurisdiction. 

Ginnirall  Cudworth,  Mr  Constant  Southworth,  Capt.  Freeman,  Mr  Lathrop, 

and  Mr ,  were  appointed  a  committee  in  behalf  of  the  country,  to  take 

an  account  of  the  charges  arising  by  this  present  war. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  twentyfive  men  well  provided  with  arms  and 
ammunition  be  pressed  to  be,  and  lye  in  g^srrrison  at  Mount  Hope,  and  that  the 
soulders  that  are  there  be  forthwith  released. 

In  reference  unto  such  emergent  charges  that  have  fallen  on  our  honoured 
Governor,  the  summer  past,  the  court  have  settled  and  conferred  on  him  the 
price  of  ten  Indians  of  those  savages  lately  transported  out  of  the  government. 
[All  captured  Indians  were  ordered  to  be  transported.  178  were  shipped  on 
board  Capt  Sprague  for  Cadiz.] 

The  proportion  of  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  court  to  the  commanders  and 
common  soulders  which  have  been  forth  in -the  late  expeditions  out  of  this  colony 
against  the  Indians,  or  may  be  for  the  future  employed  on  the  country  occasions. 

Imps.    To  the  Ginirall,  6s    a  day. 

To  a  Capt.  6f  " 
To  Capt.  Matthew  Fuller,  as  Surgeon  Ginirall  for 
the  forces  ot  this  colony,  and  for  other  good  ser- 
vice performed  in  the  country's  behalf  agaittst  the 
enemie  in  the  late  expedition,  or  which  may  be 
done  as  future  occasion  may  require,  the  court  al- 

loweth  him.  4t         *' 

To  the  Capt.  of  the  guard  at  Mount  Hope  4s         ** 

ToaLeift  4f         «* 

To  a  Commissarie  Ginnirall  4s         ** 

To  an  Ensign  8s 

To  a  Sargent  2s  6 

To  a  Corporall  2s         *• 

*To  a  common  Soulder  If  6 
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Proceed.       Hitherto  the  war  with  the  Indians  had  not  received  the 
the  com-    sanction  of  the  commissioner^  of  the  confederated  colonies, 

miMioiien 

of  the  eon.  but  each  colony  had  acted  on  its  own  responsibility.    So 
colonies,    sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  so  severely  had  the  English  been  pressed  in  all  quar- 
ters by  their  savage  foes,  that  there  had  not  in  fact  been 
time  to  form  a  plan  for  concerted  operations.    It  had  been 

The  rates  allowed  for  the  horses  prest  or  employed  in  the  expedition  against 
the  enemie  at  Mount  Hope  and  places  adjacent,  viz.  6f  for  the  use  of  every 
horse  that  hath  been  returned  to  the  owner,  within  one  month  after  the  advanse 
of  the  expedition,  and  lOi  yo  horse  for  all  that  are  returned  since  the  said  month 
or  shall  be  returned  within  twentyeight  days  after  the  date  hereof;  and  20f  for 
every  such  horse  or  mare  that  shall  not  be  returned  within  the  said  twenty- 
eight  days,  unless  there  shall  be  another  horse  instead  thereof  delivered  within 
the  said  time. 

The  proportion  of  the  soulders  to  be  pressed  out  of  each  town  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion to  go  as  for  as  occasion  may  require. 

To  Bfount  Hope,  to  be  subtracted  out  of  them. 
Plymouth  16  2 

Duxbrow  8  1 

Sittuate  2S  4 

Sandwich  16  8 

Taunton  90  8 

Yarmouth  15  2 

Barnstable  16  8 

Marshfield  18  2 

Rehoboth  16  8 

Eastham  8  2 

Bridgewater  8  1 

It  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  of 
the  commission  officers  and  soulders  in  any  of  our  townships,  with  die  advice 
of  their  town  councill,  if  opportunitie  serve,  to  consult  with  them,  or  without  if 
the  present  exigency  of  an  advantage  against  an  enimie  present,  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  them,  though  it  shall  be  without  the  respective  townships,  as 
if  such  officers  had  a  particular  commission  thereunto. 

That  during  the  time  of  public  danger,  that  every  one  that  comes  to  the 
meeting  on  the  Lord's  day,  bring  his  arms  with  him,  and  furnished  with  at 
least  five  charges  of  powder  and  shott,  until  further  order  shall  be  given,  un- 
der penaltie  of  2s  for  every  such  default,  to  be  levied  by  distress  by  the  con- 
stable, by  order  of  any  of  the  commisssion  officers  for  the  town's  use. 

That  whosoever  shall  shoot  off  any  gun  on  any  unnecessary  occasion,  or  at 
any  game  whatsoever,  except  at  an  Iqdian  or  a  wolf,  sliall  forfeit  S«  for  every 
such  shott,  until  further  libertie  shall  be  given.-*  OM  Ofhny  Reeardi. 
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a  partisan  war,  and  each  community  had  defended  their         * 
own  firesides  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

The  regular  triennial  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
according  to  the  new  articles  of  confederation,  was  holden 
at  Boston,  September  9th,  1675. 

Thomas  Danforth  and  William  Stoughton,  were  elected 
in  Massachusetts. 

Josias  Winslow  and  Thomas  Hinckley,  in  Plymouth. 

John  Winthrop  and  James  Richards,  in  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Danforth  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Commissioners  from  Plymouth  laid  before  the 
body  a  narrative,  '<  shewing  the  manner  of  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  of  Mount  Hope  and 
Pocasset."  * 

*  A  brief  narrative  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  present  trouble 
between  us  and  the  Indians,  taking  its  rise  in  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth. 
Anno  Domini,  1675. 

'  Not  to  look  back  further  than  the  troubles  that  were  between  the  colony  of 
New  Plymouth  and  Philip,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope  in  the  year  1671,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  settlement  and  issue  of  that  controversy,  obtained  and 
made  principally  by  the  mediation  and  interposed  advice  and  council  of  the 
other  two  confederate  colonies,  who  upon  a  careful  enquiry  and  search  into  the 
grounds  of  that  trouble,  found  that  the  said  sachem's  pretence  of  wrongs  and 
injuries  from  that  colony  were  groundless  and  false ;  and  that  he,  (although 
first  in  arms,)  was  the  peccant  and  offending  party,  and  that  Plymouth  had  just 
cause  to  take  up  arms  against  him  ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  he  should  pay 
the  colony  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  part  of  their  damage  and  charge  by  him 
occasioned,  and  he  then  not  only  renewed  his  ancient  covenant  of  friendship 
wi&  them,  but  made  himself  and  his  people  absolute  subjects  to  our  sovereign 
lord  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  to  that  his  colony  of  New  Plymouth ;  since 
which  time  we  know  not  that  the  English  of  that  or  any  other  of  the  colonies, 
have  been  injurious  to  him  or  his,  that  might  justly  provoke  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  us.  But  sometime  the  last  winter,  the  governor  of  Plymouth  was  in- 
formed by  Sausaman,  a  faithful  Indian,  that  the  said  Philip  was  undoubtedly 
endeavoring  to  raise  new  troubles,  and  was  endeavoring  to  engage  all  the 
sachems  round  about  in  a  war  against  us.  Some  of  the  English,  also,  that 
lived  near  the  said  sachem,  communicated  their  fears  and  jealousies  con- 
current with  what  the  Indian  had  informed ;  about  a  week  after  John  Sau- 
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*  On  receiving   this  document,  all  the  CommissioneFs, 

acting  in  behalf  of  the  several  colonies,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  war. 

saman  had  given  his  informatioD,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  some 
Indians  for  his  faithfulness  (as  we  have  caune  to  believe,)  to  the  interest 
of  God  and  the  English.  Sometime  after  Sausaman'a  death,  I^ilip  having 
heard  that  the  governor  of  Plymouth  had  received  some  information  against 
him,  and  purposed  to  send  for  him  to  appear  at  their  next  court  thkt  they  might 
enquire  into  those  reports,  came  down  of  his  own  accord  to  Plymouth,  a  little 
before  their  court  in  the  beginning  of  March  last,  at  which  time,  the  council 
of  that  colony  upon  a  large  debate  with  him,  had  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  information  against  him  might  be  in  substance  true,  but  not  having  full  proof 
thereof,  and  hoping  that  the  discovery  of  it  so  far  would  cause  him  to  desist, 
they  dismissed  h  im  friendly,  giving  him  only  to  understand  that  if  they  hear  further 
concerning  that  matter,  they  might  see  reason  to  demand  hb  arms  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  for  their  security,  which  was  according  to  former  agreement  between 
him  and  them,  and  he  engaged  on  their  demand  they  should  be  surrendered 
unto  them  or  their  order.  At  that  court  we  had  many  Indians  in  examination 
concerning  the  murder  of  John  Sausaman,  but  had  not  then  testimony  in  the 
case,  but  not  long  after  an  Indian  appearing  to  testify,  we  apprehended  three  by 
him  charged  to  be  the  murderers  of  Sausaman,  and  secured  them  to  a  trial  at 
our  next  court  holden  in  June,  at  which  time  a  little  before  court,  Philip  began 
'  to  keep  his  men  in  arms  about  him,  and  to  gather  strangers  unto  him,  and  to 

march  about  in  arms  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  neck  on  which  he  lived,  and 
near  to  the  English  houses,  who  began  thereby  to  be  somewhat  disquieted,  bat 
took  as  yet  no  further  notice,  but  only  set  a  military  watch  in  the  next  towns, 
as  Swansey  and  Rehoboth.  Some  hints  we  had  that  the  Indians  were  in  arms 
while  our  court  was  sitting,  but  we  hoped  it  might  arise  from  a  guilty  fear  in 
Philip  that  we  would  send  for  him,  and  bring  him  to  tryal  with  the  other  mur- 
derers, and  that  if  he  saw  the  court  broken  up,  and  he  not  sent  for,  the  cloud 
^  might  blow  over ;  —  and  indeed  our  innocency  made  us  very  secure,  and  confi- 

dent it  would  not  have  broken  out  into  a  war ;  —  but  no  sooner  was  our  court  dis- 
solved, but  we  had  intelligence  from  Lieut  John  Browne,  of  Swansey,  that 
Philip  and  his  men  continued  constantly  in  arms ;  many  strange  Indians  fix>m 
several  places  flocked  into  him,  and  that  they  sent  away  their  wives  to  Narra- 
gansett,  and  were  giving  our  people  frequent  alarms  by  drums  and  guns  in  the 
night,  and  invaded  their  passage  towards  Plymouth,  and  that  their  young  In- 
dians were  earnest  for  a  trar.' 

<  On  the  7th  of  June,  Mr  Benjamin  Church  being  on  Rhode  Island,  Vf  eetanno, 
(Weetaroore,)  and  some  of  her  chief  men  told  him  that  Philip  intended  a  war 
speedily  with  the  English,  some  of  them  saying  that  they  would  help  him,  and 
that  he  had  already  given  them  leave  to  kill  Englishmen's  cattle  and  rob  their 
houses. 


/• 
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*  The  present  War  owned  by  the  Conuninionen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
miflsioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  held  at  Boston,  Septem.  9th,  1675.' 

*  We  having  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Ply- 
mouth a  narrative  shewing  the  rise  and  several   steps  of 

the  proceeding  of  that  colony  as  to  the  present  war  with 

« 

About  the  14th  and  15th  of  June,  Mr  James  Browne  went  twice  to  Philip  to 
persuade  him  to  be  quiet,  but  at  both  times  found  his  men  in  arms,  and  Philip 
very  high  and  not  persuadable  to  peace. 

*  On  the  14th  of  June,  our  council  wrote  an  amicable,  friendly  letter  to 
Philip,  therein  shewing  our  dislike  of  his  practices,  and  advising  him  to  dismiss 
fail  strange  Indians,  and  command  his  own  men  to  fall  quietly  to  Aeir  business, 
that  our  people  might  also  be  quiet,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  abused  by 
reports  concerning  us,  who  intended  him  no  wrong,  nor  hurt  towards  him,  but 
Mr  Browne  could  not  obtain  an  answer  from  him. 

On  the  17th  June,  Mr  Paine,  of  Rehoboth,  and  several  others  of  the  English, 
going  unarmed  to  Mount  Hope  to  seek  their  horses,  at  Philip's  request,  the  In- 
dians came  and  presented  their  guns  at  them,  and  carried  it  very  insolently, 
diough  no  way  provoked  by  them. 

*  On  the  18th  or  19th,  Job  Winslow,  his  house  was  broken  up  and  rifled  by 
Philip's  men.' 

*  June  the  2(Hh,  being  the  Sabbath,  the  people  at  Swansey  were  alarmed  by 
the  Indians,  two  of  our  inhabitants  burned  out  of  their  houses  and  their  houses 
rifled,  and  the  Indians  were  marching,  as  &ey  judged,  to  assault  the  town,  and 
therefore  entreated  speedf  help  from  us.  We,  hereupon,  the  2l8t  of  June, 
sent  up  some  forces  to  relieve  that  town,  an4  despatched  more  with  speed. 

'  On  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  June,  a  dozen  more  of  their  houses  at  Swansey 
were  rifled. 

'  On  the  24th,  Thomas  La3rton  was  slain  at  Fall  river. 

'  On  the  25th  of  June,  divers  of  the  people  at  Swansey  slain,  and  many  houses 
burned,  until  which  time,  and  for  several  days,  though  we  had  a  considerable 
force  there  both  of  our  own  and  of  the  Massachusetts,  (to  our  grief  and  shame,) 
they  took  no  revenge  of  the  enemy.  Thus  slow  were  we,  and  unwilling  to 
engage  ourselves  and  neighbors  in  a  war,  having  many  insolencies  almost  in- 
tolerable, from  them  of  whose  hands  we  had  deserved  better. 

JOSIAS    WllfSLOW, 

Thomas  Hincklst. 

*  The  substance  of  what  is  here  declared  doth  clearly  and  more  particularly 
appear  in  the  records  and  letters  related  unto,  of  the  several  dates  above  men- 
tioned.' 


• 
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the  Indians,  which  had  its  beginning  there,  and  its  pro- 
gress into  the  Massachusetts,  by  their  insolence,  outrages, 
murdering  many  persons,  and  burning  their  houses  in  sun- 
dry plantations  in  both  colonies,  and  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  same,  do  declare  that  the  said  war  dotn  appear 
to  be  both  just  and  necessary  ;  in  its  first  rise  a  defensive 
war,  and  therefore  we  do  agree  and  conclude  that  it  ought 
now  to  be  jointly  prosecuted  by  all  the  united  colonies, 
and  the  charges  thereof  to  be  borne  and  paid  as  is  agreed 
in  the  articles  of  confederation. 

'  The  commissioners  of  the  colonies  having  fully  con- 
curred in  the  righteousness  of  the  present  war  with  the 
barbarous  natives,  for  the  better  management  thereof,  do 
agree  and  conclude  that  there  be  forthwith  raised  a  thou- 
sand soldiers,  whereof  five  hundred  to  be  dragoons  or 
troopers,  with  long  arms,  out  of  the  several  colonies,  in 
such  proportions  as  the  articles  of  confederation  do  ap- 
point. 

The  Massachusetts,         -        -         527 
Plymouth,  -         -         -        -     168 

Connecticut,  -        -        -         315 


1000 

The  commissioners,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  adopted 
*  the  following  declarations,  and  resolved,  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

Boston,  October  2d,  1676.* 
^  The  commissioners  having  already  passed  an  order  for 
the  raising  of  one  thousand  soldiers  in  the  several  juris- 
dictions, for  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  conclusion,  they  do  again  recommend  it 
to  the  governors  and  councils  of  the  several  jurisdictions, 
that  with  all  due  care  and  diligence,  the  said  soldiers  be 
not  only  raised,  but  also  very  well  fitted  and  furnished  for. 
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the  public  service,  and  vigorously  improved,  as  occasion 
shall  be,  in  the  pursuit  and  disrest  of  the  enemy,  which 
we  judge  best  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  English 
plantations.' 

'  And  for  the  better  management  of  this  affair,  that  each 
jurisdiction  do  nominate  and  commission  one  meet  man 
to  be  commander'in  chief  in  the  colony  wherein  he  dwells, 
and  as  there  shall  be  need  for  the  annoyance  of  the  ene- 
my or  the  defence  of  the  English  plantations,  that  the 
said  forces  unite  in  part,  or  the  whole,  in  which  case  they 
shall  be  under  the  command  of  him  who  is  the  commander 
in  chief  in  that  colony  where  the  expedition  is  to  be  per- 
formed.' 

*  And  for  the  encouragement  of  volunteers  to  go  forth 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  case  the  respective  councils 
of  the  jurisdictions  shall  see  cause  to  grant  commissions 
for  that  end  to  meet  persons,  the  commissioners  do  hereby 
order  and  declare  that  the  plunder  and  spoil  by  them 
lawfully  taken,  whether  goods  or  persons,  being  legally  so 
adjudged  and  condemned,  shall  be  to  their  own  proper  use 
and  behoof,  and  that  hereafter  the  Indians  be  allowed 
four  coats  for  each  man  or  boy  above  six  years  old,  that 
they  bring  in  of  our  enemy,  being  legally  adjudged  and 
condemned  as  above,  and  for  women  and  girls  above  six 
years  old,  two  coats  apiece.' 

The  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred  from  the  country  Namgin- 
of  the  Nipmucks  and  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  to  Mtt  of 
Narragansett.  ^*  '^• 

Roger  Williams,  as  has  been  .before  related,  after  his 
expulsion  from  Massachusetts,  retired  to  Seekonk,  after- 
wards Rehoboth,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth,  and 
having  been,  in  a  friendly  manner,  advised  to  cross  the 
river,  he  seated  himself  and  his  followers  upon  a  neck  of 
land  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pawtucket  and  Mosha- 

PART   III.  11 
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suck  rivers,  which  upon  his  intercession  with  Caunonicus, 
the  acting  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  was  granted  to 
him  as  a  free  gift.  This  grant  comprised  the  territory 
which  now  forms  the  towns  of  Providence  and  North  Pro- 
vidence. In  1624,  he  purchased  of  the  sachem  all  the 
lands  lying  between  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet  rivers,  con- 
taining nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Providence. 
By  the  good  offices  of  Williams  in  the  year  1638,  William 
Coddington  and  his  associates  succeeded  in  purchasing 
from  the  Narragansetts  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Aqued- 
neck,  (now  Rhode  Island,)  where  they  founded  a  town  on 
that  part  of  the  island  which  was  opposite  Mount  Hope, 
which  was  called  Portsmouth,  and  afterwards  finding  a 
noble  and  convenient  harbor  near  the  other  end  of  the 
island,  they  founded  another  town,  which  became  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  colony,  which  they  called  New- 
port. In  1643,  Shaw-o-met  was  purchased  by  Gorton  and 
several  of  his  associates.  This  purchase  was  bounded 
north  on  the  Providence  purchase,  and  was  to  extend  four 
and  a  half  miles  south,  and  twenty  west,  and  included  a 
considerable  part  of  the  present  county  of  Kent.  Here 
a  town  was  erected,  which  was  called  Warwick,  in  honor 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Mount  Hope,  Pocasset,  and 
Secconnet,  now  forming  the  county  of  Bristol,  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Newport,  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  patent,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Philip.  The  domain  of  the  Narragansetts  had 
now  become  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  present  county 
of  Washington  in  Rhode  Island,  the  island  of  Canonicut, 
Block  Island,  a  part  of  Long  Island,  and  perhaps  a  small 
part  of  the  present  county  of  Kent.  Providence,  Ports- 
mouth, Newport,  and  Warwick,  were  the  only  settlements 
of  any  importance  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.     The  people  of  these  plantations  had  lived 
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in  great  harmony  and  friendship  with  the  Narragansetts, 
^nd  although  the  latter  steadily  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel,  yet  so  great  was  their  regard  and  affection 
for  Mr  Williams,  that  they  had  permitted  him  to  preach 
there  monthly. 

They  had  been  suspected  of  having  contracted  engage- 
ments with  Philip,  and  measures  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve peaceable  relations,  as  has  been  before  related. 

Suspicion  was  a^ain  aroused,  and  several  of  the  Narra-  Narragan- 

^     ■  °  ...  setts  again 

gansett  sachems  renewed  their  engagements  m  writing,  auapected. 
as  appears  by  the  following  instrument,  executed  at  Bos- 
ton. 

'  Boston,  in  New  England,  October  18th,  1676.  Renew 
*  Whereas,  for  the  continuation  of  a  firm  peace  and  ^f,g  ^[2' 
settled  friendship  between  the  United  Colonies  in  New  |h«  ^g- 
England  and  the  Narragansett  Indians,  on  the  15th  of 
July  last,  there  were  covenants  and  articles  of  agreements 
made  and  concluded  between  the  messengers  sent  and  im- 
proved by  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  colonies  on 
the  one  party,  and  the  sachems  of  the  said  Narragansett 
Indians  on  the  other  party,  as  will  more  fully  appear,  and 
are  contained  in  an  instrument  by  them  jointly  signed  and 
sealed,  reference  thereunto  being  had.  Now  this  wit- 
nesseth  that  we  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  being 
fully  empowered  by  the  sachems  over  the  abovesaid  In- 
dians, to  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  the  abovesaid 
united  colonies,  at  Boston,  and  to  act  and  conclude  all 
matters  and  things  appertaining  to  the  confirmation  of  a 
firm  and  settled  peace  between  the  abovesaid  parties,  we 
do  by  these  presents,  fully,  clearly,  and  absolutely  ratify 
and  confirm  all  the  abovesaid  articles  of  agreement, 
hereby  declaring  our  hearty  desire  and  firm  resolution  to 
continue  in  a  sure  and  constant  peage  with  the  English  ; 
and  we  do  fully  and  absolutely  engage  ourselves  in  behalf 
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.  of  the  sachems  of  the  abovementioned  Indians,  to  perform 
and'  fulfil  the  said  articles  and  everything  therein  men- 
tioned and  contained,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof.' 

'  And  whereas,  a  considerable  number  of  people,  both 
men,  women,  and  children,  appertaining  to  these  Indians, 
who  have  been  in  actual  hostility  against  the  English,  are 
now  fled  to  the  Narragansett's  country  ;  and  are  under  the 
custody  of  the  said  sachems  there,  after  a  full  alid  long 
conference  had  concerning  that  matter,  we  do,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  power  to  us  given  and  betrusted,  in  the 
behalf  of  the  sachems  of  the  abovesaid  country,  fully  and 
absolutely  covenant  and  promise  to  and  with  the  above- 
named  commissioners,  at  or  before  the  28th  day  of  this 
instant  month  of  October,  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  de- 
livered, all  and  everyone  of  the  said  Indians,  whether  be- 
longing unto  Philip,  the  Pocasset  Squaw,  or  the  Saconet 
Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people 
that  have  been  or  are  in  hostility  with  the  English,  or  any 
of  their  allies  or  abettors ;  and  these  we  promise  and 
covenant  to  deliver  at  Boston,  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, there,  by  them  to  be  disposed  in  the  behalf  of,  and 
for  the  best  security  and  peace  of  the  United  Colonies.' 

Scaled  and  delivered  in  preaence        QUANANCHETTS    -j-    mark, 
'     of  af  <—  Sachcfm  in  behalf  of  himielf  and  Can* 

Richard  Smith,  nooicns,  and  the  old  Queen,  and  Pom- 

James  Browne,  ham,  and  QiAunapeen,  and  a    (teal) 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr,Interpre-        MANATANN 00,  Councillor, 
ters;  his    -|-    mark, 

JoHir  NowHXNETT*s  -{-  and  Caunonicus,  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

Indian  Interpreter.  AHANMANPOWETT,    -}~    °^*^> 

Councillor,  and  his  (*®9d) 

CORNMAN,  Chief  Councillor  to  Ninne- 
grett,  in  his  behalf,  and  a        (seal) 
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Notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  place  the  peace  with  ^^^^  ^^^ 
the  Narragansetts  on  a  firmer  foundation  by  taking  addi-  ^"^J^ 
tional   security,  many   circumstances  shortly  after  con-  ^^^ 
spired  to  convince  the  English  that  they  were   insincere 
in  their  professions  of  friendship;  and  secretly  cherished 
hostile  designs.      Regardless  of  their  promises,  they  con- 
tinued to  ofier  excuses  for  procrastinating  the  delivery  of 
the  hostile  Indians,  and  the  English  were  convinced  that 
their  real  object  was  to  gain  time  so  that  they  might  the 
better  prepare  themselves  for  war.     It  was  well  known 
that  they  had  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions.     Their 
young  men  were  strongly  suspected  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fights  against  the  English,  as  many  of  them 
had  returned  home  wounded. 

It  was  also  suspected  that  many  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  fights  on  Connecticut  river  were  harbored  in  the 
Narragansett  fort. 

The  English  were  perfectly  aware  that  if  the  Narra-  Fein  of 
gansetts  were  really  hostile,  the  number  of  their  warriors  h^.     ' 
was  so  great,  that  by  a  junction  with  their  declared  ene- 
mies they  would   be   able  to  destroy  all   the   detached 
settlements,  and  even  jeopardise  the  existence  of  their 
colonies. 

Connecticut  saw  the  danger  and  adopted  vigorous  mea-  Connecti- 
sures  of  defence. —  Each  county  was   required   to  raise  ^rooi 
sixty  dragoons  complete  in  arms,  with  horses  and  ammu-  °'**^'^' 
nition.     Captain  Avery  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
forty  English  from  the  towns  of  New  London,  Stonington, 
and  Lyme,  and  he  was  authorised  to  engage  the  Pequots. 
Captain  John  Mason   commanded  another  company  of 
twenty  English  besides  Mohegans.     The  dragoons  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Major   Treat.      All  the 
towns  capable  of  defence  were  fortified,  and  it  was  re- 
commended to  the  inhabitants  of  the  others  to  withdraw 
to  places  of  security. 
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Meetmgof      On  the  2d  of  November,  the  commissioners  held  another 
^l^n  nieeting  at  Boston.      All  attended  except  Mr  Richards  of 
Unite        Connecticut,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  Wait  Winthrop. 
Coion>«t,  Their  deliberations  were  marked  with  gloom  and  anxiety, 
but  their  firmness  was  equal  to  the  crisis.      They  were 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  would,  and  the  disaster^ 
which  might  attend  a  winter  campaign,  and  they  were 
equally  aware  of  the  danger  of  delay,  and  that  unless  the 
power  of  the  Narragansetts   was   broken   by  a  decisive 
blow,  they  would  be  abroad  in  the  spring  ready  for  war, 
ReroWeto  and  in  great  force.     They  resolved  to  anticipate  them  by 
■rmy  into   sending  an  expedition  into  their  country  to  attack  them  in 
gai  Mtti.    their  stronghold.     They  then  signed  the  manifesto  or  de- 
,   claration  of  the  causes  of  the  war  against  the  Narragan- 
setts, and  adopted  the  measures  necessary  to  render  the 
expedition  effectual. 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies by  adjournmnt,  in  Boston,  November  2d,  1675. 
Deciua-        *  Forasmuch  as  the  Narragansett  Indians  are  deeply  ac- 
tion of  the  cessary  in  the  present  bloody  outrages  of  the  barbarous  na- 
war.         tives  that  are  in  open  hostility  with  the  English,  this  appear- 
ing by  their  harboring  the  actors  thereof; — relieving  and 
succoring  their  women  and  children  and  wounded  men, 
and  detaining  them  in  their  custody,  notwithstanding  the 
covenant  made  by  their  sachems  to  deliver  them  to  the 
English,  and  as  is  credibly  reported,  they  have  killed  and 
taken  away  many  cattle  from  the  English  their  neighbors, 
and  did  for  some  days  seize  and  keep  under  a  strong  guard 
Mr  Smith's  house  and  family,  and  at  the  news  of  the  sad 
and  lamentable  mischief  that  the  Indians  did  unto  the 
English  at  or  near  Hadley,  did  in  a  very  reproachful  and 
blasphemous  manner  rejoice  thereat. 
One  thou-       '  ^^^  commissioners  do  agree  and  determine  that  be- 
diero  or-     s^^^s  the  number  of  soldiers  formerly  agreed  upon  to  be  • 
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raised  and  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  the  use  of  the  deredto  ' 
country,  there  shall  be  one  thousand  more  raised  and  fur-  ^  "^"^ 
nished  with  arms  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  to  be  at 
one  hour's  warning  for  the  public  service  ;  the  said  sol- 
diers to  be  raised  in  like  proportions  in  each  colony  lus  the 
former  were. —  Also  they  do  agree  that  A.  B.  shall  be 
commander  in  chief  over  the  said  soldiers,  and  that  the 
said  A.  B.  shall  with  the  said  soldiers  march'  into  the  Narra- 
gansett's  country,  and  in  case  they  be  not  prevented  by  the 
Narragansett  sachems'  actual  performance  of  their  cove- 
nants made  with  the  commissioners,  by  delivering  up  those 
of  our  enemies  that  are  in  their  custody,  as  also  making 
reparation  for  all  damages  sustained  by  their  neglect 
hitherto,  together  with  security  for  their  further  fidelity, 
then  to  endeavor  the  compelling  of  them  thereunto  by 
the  best  means  they  may  or  can,  or  to  proceed  against 
them  as  our  enemies. 

*  Thomas  Danforth,  President* 
•William  Stoughton, 

'JOSIAS    WllfSLOW, 

*  Thomas  Hiktcklet, 

*  John  Winthrof, 

*  Wait  Winthrop.' 

.  The  principal  offence  of  the  Narragansetts,  as  set  forth 
in  this  declaration,  was  their  evasion  and  delay  in  surren- 
dering the  women,  children,  and  wounded  men,  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  according  to  their  stipulation.  Although 
that  stipulation  was  cowardly  and  cruel,  yet  their  refusal 
vindicate?  their  humanity.  If  it  subjects  them  to  just 
reprehension  for  violating  solemn  promises,  certainly  it 
was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  waging  a  vindictive  war 
against  them. 

The  Narragansetts  are  not  positively  charged  with  doing 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  English,  although  a  report 
that  they  had  so  done,  is  alluded  to.      Mr  Smith  and  his 
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fiunily  were  restrained  of  their  liberty  for  a  few  days,  but 
no  other  injury  appears  to  have  been  done  to  them.     The 
expressions  ^of  joy  with  which  they  received  the  account 
of  the  disasters  of  the  English  at  Hadley,  certainly  fur- 
nish no  evidence  of  positive  hostility,  and  only  indicate  a 
deeper  sympathy  for  the  Indians  than  for  the  English. 
Had  the  commissioners  met  this  subject  by  placing  their 
vindication  on  the  ground  of  strong  suspicion,  for  which 
there  was  undoubtedly  much  cause,  they  could  easily  have 
shown  the  existence  of  a  strong  moral  necessity  (apparent 
at  least)  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Narragansetts ;  for 
the  existence  of  the  English  race  was  threatened,  and  self- 
preservation  is  a  plausible  excuse,  at  least,  for  an  apparent 
wrong.   Although  no  hostile  acts  may  have  been  committed, 
nations  have  a  moral  right  to  anticipate  enemies  who  de- 
sign their  destruction,  by  destroying  them.    If  the  English 
were  morally  convinced  that  a  union  would  be  effected 
between  the  Narragansetts  and  their  enemies,  which  if  not 
prevented  would  terminate  in  their,  destruction,  charity 
might  find  a  suflicient  excuse  for  their  conduct  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger. 
Got.  Win.      ^^^  Commissioners  unanimously  '  nominated  and  em- 
jlSntoS      powered  the  honorable  Josias  Winslow,'  one  of  their  body, 
deHn"     *  ^"^  govemor  of  Plymouth  colony,  commander  in  chief 
chief.       over  the  united  forces  now  to  be  raised.^ 
Second  in       They  agreed  that  the  second  in  command  should  be 
ccmmwjd   appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Connecticut,  while  the 
Connect!-  forces  were  in  that  colony,  (Narragansett  was  considered 

at  that  time,  as  belonging  to  Connecticut.) 
Piicet  of  '^^^  Connecticut  soldiers  were  directed  to  rendezvous  at 
rendei.  Norwich,  Stonington,  and  New  London,  and  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  at  Rehoboth,  Providence, 
and  Warwick.  General  Winslow  was  to  assume  the  com- 
mand on  the  tenth  of  December. 
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They  recommended  to'the  several  general  courts  of  the  a  geaeni 
united  colonies  to  appoint  the  second  day  of  December  commend- 

*  to  be  observed  and  kept  as  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  and 
humiliation,  to  supplicate  the  lord's  pardoning  mercy 
and  compassion  towards  his  poor  people,  and  for  success 
in  the  endeavors  for  the  repelling  the  rage  of  the  en^my.' 

They  also  recommended  to  the  several  general  courts  or  Recom- 
councils  of  the  united  colonies,  '  that  effectual  care  be  uom  to 
taken  that  the  soldiers  sent  on  this  expedition  be  men  of  ^^J^JJ^^ 
strength,  courage,  and  activity; — their  arms  well  fixed  ®<^''^- 
and  fit  for  service  ; — that  their  clothing  in  all  respects  be 
strong  and  warm,  suitable  for  the  season. — That  they  have 
provisions  in  their  knapsacks  for  a  week's  march  from 
their  rendezvous,  and  supply  in  a  magazine  appointed  for 
a  more  general  service.' 

^  Also  that  there  be  a  meet  number  of  able  ministers  and 
chirurgeons  provided  and  appointed  for  the  expedition.' 

On  the  19th  of  November,  tlie  commissioners  ordered 
that  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  two  months 
should  be  provided  and  sent  to  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 

*  and  that  each  colony  take  care  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
soldiers;  ^and  that  special  care  and  respect  be  had  to 
the  extremity  of  winter  season,  that  so  there  may  none 
perish  for  want  of  warm  clothing  or  such  other  comforts 
as  shall  be  necessary.'* 

*  Before  the  Narragansett  expedition,  articles  of  war  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  general  court  (of  Massachutietts)  and  were  as  follows. 

'  Laws  and  ordinances  of  war  passed  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  l>etter  regulating  their  forces,  and  keeping  their  soldiers  to  their  duty, 
and  to  prevent  profaneness,  that  iniquity  may  be  kept  out  of  the  land.' 

'  1.  Let  no  man  presume  to  blaspheme  the  holy  and  blessed  Trinity,  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  pain  to  have  his  tongue 
bored  with  a  hot  iron. 

'  2.  Unlawful  oaths  and  ezecrationsy  and  scandalous  acts  in  derogation  of 
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Connecticut  always « zealous  and   public-spirited,  fur- 
nished more  than  her  proportioi>,  (the  friendly  Indians 

God's  hoDor,  shall  be  punished  with  loss  of  pay  and  other  punishments  at 
discretion. 

*  3.  ^11  those  who  often  and  wilfully  absent  themselves  from  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  prayers,  shall  be  proceeded  against  at  discretion. 

*  4.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  to  do  hii  duty  negligently  and  carelessly, 
shall  be  punished  at  discretion. 

*  5.  No  person  shall  presume  to  quarrel  with  his  superior  officer  upon  pain 
of  cashiering  and  arbitrary  punishment ;  nor  to  strike  any  such  upon  pain  of 
death. 

*  6.  No  commander  or  soldier  shall  depart  from  his  charge  or  captain  without 
license  upon  pain  of  death. 

*  7.  Every  private  soldier,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  shall  keep  silence 
•when  the  army  is  to  take  lodging,  or  when  it  is  marching,  or  in  battle,  so  as  the 

officers  may  be  heard,  and  their  commands  executed. 

'  8.  No  man  shall  resist,  draw,  lift,  offer  to  draw  or  lift  his  weapon  against 
his  officer,  correcting  him  orderly  for  his  offence,  upon  pain  of  death. 

'  9.  No  man  shall  resist  the  provost  marshal  or  any  other  officer  in  the  exe- 
cuting his  office,  upon  pain  of  death. 

'10.  No  man  shall  utter  any  words  of  sedition  or  mutiny,  upon  pain  of  death. 

'11.  They  that  shall  hear  mutinous  speeches  and  not  acquaint  their  com- 
mander with  them,  shall  be  punished  with  some  grievous  punishment. 

*  12.  Drunkenness  in  an  officer  shall  be  punished  with  loss  of  place,  and  in  a 
private  foot  soldier  with  such  punishment  as  a  court  marshal  shall  think  fit 

*  13.  Rapes,  ravishments,  and  unnatural  abuses,  atfd  adultery,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death. 

*  14.  Fornication  and  other  dissolute  lasciviousness  shall  be  punished  with 
discretion  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence. 

*  15.  Theft  or  robbery  shall  be  punished  with  restitution,  and  otherwise  with 
discretion. 

*  16.  Murder  shall  be  expiated  with  the  death  of  the  murderer. 

*  17.  All  soldiers  coming  to  their  colors  to  watch,  or  be  exercised,  or  to  ser- 
vice, shall  come  completely  armed,  and  them  fixed,  upon  pain  of  punishment 

<  18.  If  any  shall  negligently  lose,  orisinfully  play  away  their  arms  at  dice  or 
cards,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  be  kept  as  pioneers  or  scavengers  till  they  fur- 
nish themselves  with  as  good  arms. 

*  19.  None  shall  presume  to  spoil,  sell,  or  carry  away,  any  ammunition  com- 
mitted unto  him,  upon  pain  of  death. 

*  20.  No  soldier  shall  outstay  his  post,  without  a  certificate  of.  the  occasion 
under  the  hand  of  a  magistrate,  upon  pain  of  losing  his  pay.' 
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being  included,)  having  sent  into  the  field  three  hundred 
English  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moheagans 
and  Pequod  Indians.  The  army  was  to  srssemble  by  the 
tenth  of  December. 

The  forces  of  Massachusetts  were  divided  into  six  com- 
panies  under  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely,  Gardiner, 
Davenport,  Oliver,  Johnson,  and  Major  Appleton,  who 
under  the  commander  in  chief,  commanded  them. 

The  forces  of  Connecticut  were  divided  into  five  com- 
panies, which  were  commanded  by  Major  Treat,  who  had 
under  him  Captains  Siely,  Gallop,  Mason,  Watts,  and 
Marshall. 

The  Plymouth  forces  were  divided  into  two  companies, 
commanded  by  JVIajor  William  Bradford  as  chief,  and 
Captain  Gorham.  At  the  particular  solicitation  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  Captain  Church  accompanied  him 
as  a  volunteer,  having  refused  a  command. 

On   the  9th  of  December,  (1675)  Appleton   marched  krwj 
with  the  forces  of  Massachusetts,  then  consisting  of  four  to  Nam- 
hundred  and  sixtyfive  foot,  and  a  company  of  horse  under  ^*"***' 
the   command   of   Captain   Prentice,  from   Dedham,   to 
Woodcock's  in  Rehoboth,  a  well  known  place  of  rendez- 
vous, twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston. 

On  the  next  day  they  reached  Seekonk,  where  Captain 
Mosely  and  his  company  embarked,  and  the  remainder 
crossed  the  river  to  Providence.  Church  was  despatched 
to  Major  Smith's  garrison  in  Narragansett,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  quarters,  where  he  arrived  safely. 

The  forces  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  having  ef- 
fected a  junction  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  they  cross- 

*  By  grievous  punishment  is  meant  dlsgraceiiigly  cashiering,  the  strapado,  or 
riding  the  wooden  horse  to  fetch  blood. 

*  Arbitrary  punishment,  or  punishment  at  discretion,  is  meant  not  to  extend  to 
life  nor  limb.' 
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ed  the  Patiixet  river,  and  after  a  cold  and  tedious  march 
through  the  country  of  Pomham,  joined  Mosely  at  Mr 
Smith's  in  Wickford. 

Smith  had  long  been  a  resident  in  the  country  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  had  almost .  monopolized  the  trade  of 
the  nation.  His  house  was  selected  for  head-quarters. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  Church  could  never  rest.  He 
proposed  to  some  young  men  to  go  out  on  a  scout,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  eighteen  of  the  enemy  before  th^ 
arrival  of  Gen.  Winslow. 

Mosely  had  the  good  fortune  to  surprise  thirtysix  Tn- 
'  dians,  amongst  whom  was  one  of  the  name  of  Peter,  who 
being  disgusted  with  his  sachem,  offered  to  guide  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  Narragansett  fort. 

On  the  fourteenth,  a  scouting  party  wa^i  despatched  un- 
der  sergeant  Bennet  with  orders  to  reconnoitre.  They 
killed  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  brought  in  four  pris- 
oners. 

Gen.  Winslow  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison,  marched 
into  the  Indian  territory  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force, 
burnt  one  hundred  and  -fifty  wigwams,  killed  seven,  and 
captured  nine  Indians. 

On  the  next  day  Stone-wall  John  came  to  head-quar- 
ters as  a  messenger^from  the  sachems  pretending  that  they 
were  desirous  of  peace  ;  but  he  boasted  of  their  strength, 
and  taunted  the  English  by  insinuating  that  fear  bad  de- 
prived them  of  all  inclination  for  fighting. 

A  sergeant  and  some  men  belonging  to  Oliver  and  Gard- 
ner's companies,  were  attacked  by  some  of  the  Indians  who 
had  attended  John  to  head-quarters ;  and  the  sergeant  and 
one  of  Gardiner's  and  two  of  Oliver's  men  were  killed. 
The  companies  were  quartered  apart,  but  this  accident 
induced  the  English  to  concentrate  themselves. 
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Major  Bradford,  Mosely,  and  Gardiner,  with  their  com- 
panies, were  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  Major 
Appleton  to  the  general  quarters.  A  few  Indians  lurking 
under  a  stone  wall,  and  to  whom  Mosely  was  well  known, 
aimed  more  than  twenty  guns  at  him,  but  the  companies 
charging,  dispersed  them'  with  ease,  killing  one.    * 

On  the  next  day  Prentice  was  despatched  with  his  com-  saU's 
pany  of  horse  to  Bull's  house  at  Pettysquamscot,  which  ^^^ 
bad  been  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Connecticut 
troops.     He  found  the  house  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  In- 
dians having  attacked  it  and  killed  ten  men  and  five  wo- 
men and  children,  two  only  €(scaping. 

On  the  next  day  the  Connecticut  troops  arrived,  killing 
five  or  six  Indians  on  their  march,  and  capturing  as  many 
more. 

The  forces  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  instantly  <j^&t 
marched  to  Pettysquamscot  and  joined  those  of  Connec-  fight  at 
ticuU     It  was  now  the  eighteenth  of  December ;  a  deep  le^**^' 
snow  lay  on  the  ground ;  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy ; 
the  house  in  which  they  were  to  have  been  quartered  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  they  endured  the  inclemency  of 
the  night  without  shelter.     At  the  dawn  of  the  day,  they 
commenced  their  march  over  a  trackless  snow  into  which 
they  sunk  above  their  ancles  at  every  step.  Having  march- 
ed about  fifteen  miles  through  the  country  of  the  old 
Queen,  or  Sunke  Squaw  of  Narragansett,  they  reached 
the  margin  of  the  swamp,  within  which  was  situated  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  Narragansetts.     Their  guide  was 
fiiithful,  and  they  were  now  within  reach  of  the  main  body 
of  their  enemies. 

The  vanguard  was  led  by  Capt.  Mosely  and  Capt.  Da- 
venport of  Massachusetts,' next  followed  the  remainder  of 
the  Massachusetts  forces.  Gen.  Winslow  and  the  Ply- 
mouth forces  were  in  the  centre,  and. Church  accompanied 
the  General.     The  Connecticut  forces  were  in  the  rear. 
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Before  the  columns  were  displayed,  the  firing  commenc- 
ed. Some  Indians  being  posted  in  the  swamp  near  the 
upland*  were  discovered  by  those  who  were  in  the  van,  and 
they  fired  ;  the  fire  was  instantly  returned,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand, rushed  impetuously  into  the  swamp  in  great  disor- 
der, the  ofl[icers  and  the  men  being  intermixed,  and  press- 
ing forward  with  a  courage  and  an  ardor  which  was  not 
tempered  with  discretion,  or  regulated  by  discipline.  They 
drove  the  Indians  befpre  them  until  they  reached  the  fort. 
This  fortress  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground  6r  island, 
in  the  midst  of  the  swamp,  and  covered  an  area  of  five  or 
six  acres.  It  was  encircled  with  a  high  palisade,  and  the 
palisade  was  encompassed  with  a  thick  and  almost  impen- 
etrable hedge.  It  was  approached  by  one  avenue,  and 
that  was  over  a  bridge  formed  of  a  gigantic  tree,  which 
was  thrown  over  deep  water,  and  by  which  but  one  per- 
son could  pass  at  once  ;  and  which  was  so  situated  that  all 
who  passed  in  that-  direction  were  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  Fortunately  on  the  side  which  was  first  approach- 
ed by  the  English,  the  enclosure  was  completed  by  the 
body  of  a  fallen  tree,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground  ;  directly  against  this  tree  a  strong 
log  house  had  been  erected,  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  block  house,  and  from  which  all  assailants  could  be 
attacked  to  a  disadvantage.  On  the  left  of  this  entrance 
was  a  flanker.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  enclosure 
which  could  be  gained,  as  the  log  could  be  surmounted 

.without  much  difl[iculty.  The  entrance  was  attempted  by 
a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  force,  led  by  the  gallant  Capt. 
Johnson,  who  was  shot  dead  by  a  fire  from  the  log  house, 
and  under  the  same  deadly  fire  many  of  his  men  fell.  Capt. 
Davenport  more  successful   but  equally  unfortunate,  en- 

.tered  the  enclosure,  but  was  killed  with  several  of  his  men 
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by  a  fire  at  the  same  place.  So  deadly  was  this  fire  that 
the  remainder  of  the  English  retreated  without  the  en- 
closure, and  throwing  themselves  down  with  their  faces  to 
the  ground,  the  bullets  passed  over  them.  Two  compa- 
nies which  immediately  followed,  not  perceiving  the  pro- 
digious slaughter,  lost  many  men  before  they  were  aware 
of  the  extent  of  this  danger,  and  they  also  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  At  last,  animated  by  the  exhortations  and  ex- 
ertions of  Gen.  Winslow  and  Major  Appleton,  thts  soldiers 
were  rallied ;  two  other  companies  were  brought  up  to 
their  support ;  encouraging  each  other,  and  stimulated  by 
an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  commanders  that  the  ene- 
my ran,  they  entered  a  second  time  in  a  mass,  and  mak- 
ing a  despefate  assault,  drove  the  Indians  from  the  flanker 
which  they  immediately  occupied,  and  obtained  a  partial 
shelter  from  the  fire  which  was  continually  poured  from 
the  log  house,  and  their  numbers  constantly  augmenting, 
they  gradually  drove  the  enemy  out  of  all  their  posts 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  enclosure,  the  whole  ground  being 
covered  with  their  bodies. 

Mr  Church,  impatient  of  inaction,  had  solicited  the 
permission  of  the  general  to  engage,  which  was  no  sooner 
obtained,  than,  followed  by  thirty  men,  he  penetrated 
through  every  obstacle,  and  entered  the  fort ;  the  first 
sight  which  struck  his  eyes  were  the  bleeding  bodies  of 
the  gallant  captains  who  had  fallen  ;  while  advancing  to 
Capt.  Gardner  of  Salem,  whom  he  descried  in  the  midst  , 

of  the  fight,  he  saw  the  blood  suddenly  stream  down  his 
face,  and  before  he  fell  to  the  ground  he  was  a  dead  man. 
Church  ascertained  that  the  ball  had  penetrated  his  head, 
from  the  side  next  the  upland,  and  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Gen.  Winslow  to  prevent  the  firing  in  that 
quarter,  as  the  bravest  men  were  as  knuch  exposed  to  the 
balls  of  the  English  without  the  fort,  as  they  were  to  those 
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of  the  enemy  within.  Church  and  his  company  then  left 
the  fort  to  attack  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  swamp,  who 
were  firing  on  the  English  in  the  fort.  Finding  the  bloody 
track  on  which  they  had  retreated,  he  and  his  party  pur- 
sued it.  While  observing  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  In- 
dians of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit,  and  who,  by  placing 
his  gup  across  his  breast,  indicated  a  desire  for  a  parley, 
(and  who  was  unfortunately  killed  after  the  order  had 
»  been  given  to  cease  from  firing,)  a  loud  shout  was  heard 

from  the  rear ;  Church  then  discovered  that  a  large  party 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  between  his  party  and 
'the  fort ; — fearful  that  his  own  party  might  be  endangered 
by  a  fire  from  the  fort,  he  was  anxious  that  his  situation 
should  be  known  by  those  within.  A  sergeant  who  stood 
upon  the  log  discovered  the  danger,  and  made  it  known. 
The  Indians  who  were  watching  the  movements  in  the 
fort,  had  not  observed  Church  and  his  party,  but  creeping 
•  to  the  log,  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  waiting  a  favorable  op- 

portunity to  fire  :  Church  saw  their  design,  and  tufned  it 
to  his  own  advantage  ;  he  directed  his  men  to  pour  in  their 
fire  upon  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  at  the  moment  they  should 
rise  to  fire  upon  the  English  who  were  in  the  fort ;  the  order 
was  literally  obeyed  ;  the  Indians  were  panic  struck  at  re- 
ceiving a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  which  laid  fourteen  of  their  warriors  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  they  fled  in  every  direction ;  in  the  amazement 
of  the  moment,  some  of  them  mounting  the  log,  ran  within* 
the  enclosure,  and  sheltered  themselves  in  a  hovel  which 
was  raised  on  stilts ;  Church's  party  immediately  charged 
and  entered  ;  he  directed  them  to  overturn  the  hovel ;  — 
when  they  were  approaching,  he  discovered  an  Indian 
'  aiming  through  a  hole  at  him  ;  regardless,  however,  of  his 

own  danger,  he  persisted  in  encouraging  his  men,  and 
continued  to  advance  until  he  was  struck  at  th^  same  in- 
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fttant  with  three  ballets,  one  of  which  gave  him  a  severe 
wound  on  the  thigh,  another  a  slight  flesh  wound,  and  he 
was  preserved  from  being  injured  by  the  third  by  a  thick 
pair  of  woollen  mittens  which  were  doubled  in  his  pocket ; 
undismayed  by  the  peril  of  his  situation,  he  remained  on 
his  legs  and  continued  the  fight :  becoming  unable  to 
move,  his  men  were  anxious  to  remove  him  from  the  dan- 
ger, but  he  forbade, them,  and  directed  them  to  persist  ii\ 
their  attempt  on  the  hovel,  which  was  now  less  dangerous, 
as  the  Indians  had  discharged  their  guns,  but  the  savages 
had  recourse  to  their  arrows ;  the  Englishman  who  sup- 
ported Church  was  pierced  through  the  arm,  and  the  party 
discouraged  by  the  helplessness  of  their  commander,  be- 
gan ro  retire. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  continued  to  rage  through- 
out the  enclosure.  The  Connecticut  soldiers  who  were  in 
the  rear,  unconscious  of  the  danger  of  the  pass  over  the 
tree,  fearlessly  entered  and  suffered  severely  by  the  fire 
from  the  block-house,  but  being  boldly  led  to  the  charge 
by  Major  Treat,  they  persisted  in  their  efforts  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  at  length  gained  the  interior. 

This  desperate  and  bloody  i^ht  had  now  continued 
three  hours,  during  which  the  English  gradually  continued 
to  gain  ground.  At  length  the  order  was  given  to  set 
fire  to  the  wigwfims,  which  were  five  or  six  hundred  in 
number  ;  against  This  horrible  order.  Church  remonstrated, 
and  being  led  to  the  general,  he  represented  ^  that  the 
wigwams  were  imj)enetrable  to  musket  balls,  being  all 
lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain  and  other  provisions 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  army  until  Spring,  that 
every  wounded  man  would  be  sheltered,  who  otherwise 
would  perish  in  the  storm  and  cold,  that  he  knew  the 
Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left,  for 
he  had  seen  the  last  dealt  out.'    The  General  listened  to 
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the  represeotations  of  Church,  and  rode  towards  the  fort, 
but  one  of  the  Captains  seizing  his  bridle,  said  to  him, 
*  that  his  life  was  worth  more  than  a  hundred  of  theirs, 
and  he  should  not  expose  himself.'  The  General  informed 
him  of  his  conversation  with  Church,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  an  opinion  that  it  was  most  advisable  to  occupy 
the  fort.  The  captain  abused  Church  with  much  foul 
Janguage,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  General's  horse  if  he 
advanced.  One  of  the  surgeons  was  singularly  savage 
and  insolent  in  his  language  and  deportment.  Remon- 
strating with  the  general  against  the  occupaUon  of  the 
fort,  he  said  that  '  if  the  wounded  were  not  removed  that 
'  night,  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  it,  as  the  wounds 
would  become  so  stiff  and  painful  that  they  could  not  be 
moved,'  and,  turning  to  Church,  the  surviving  hero  of  the 
fight,  whose  blood  was  then  streaming  from  his  wounds, 
impudently  told  him  *  that  if  he  gave  such  advice,  he 
should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  before  he  would  endea- 
vor to  staunch  his  blood.'  The  General,  suffering  himself 
to  be  overcome  by  the  insolence  and  the  fears  of  those 
about  him,  did  not  revoke  this  rash  and  cruel  order. 
.  At  this  time  the  scene  was  horrible  to  behold.  The 
fight  was  still,  continued  with  unabated  fury;  the  yells 
and  shouts  of  the  savages  were  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
musketry,  the  crackling  of  fire,  and  the^reams  and  wail- 
ings  of  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  were 
roasting  in  the  wigwams,  for  if  they  escaped  for  a  moment 
from  their  burning  shelters,  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
muskets.  While  the  flames  were  careering  overhead,  the 
smoke  rolling  off  in  dusky  masses,  and  mingling  with  the 
thick  dense  atmosphere,  the  constant  precursor  of  a  snow 
storm,  imparted  a  yet  deeper  gloom  to  the  darkness  which 
pervaded  the  huge  and  dreary  swamp.  The  whole  enclo- 
sure presented  a  horrible  scene  of  havoc,  blood,  carnage. 
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and  death.  Quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  received ;  as 
the  English  fell  they  were  borne  away  by  their  compan- 
ions, and  the  ground  cleared  for  the  "^combatants  who 
desperately  continued  the  fight,  and  contested  every  inch. 
There  were  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  at 
•  once  in  the  fort,  yet  as  the  way  was  opened  for  more,  they 
all  in  their  turn  came  up,  and  participated  in  the  toil,  the 
danger,  and  the  glory.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians 
continued  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved. At  length  those  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter 
were  driven  into  the  swamp,  and  the  English  remained 
masters  of  the  fort.  The  provisions  and  corn  wore  nearly 
all  consumed  in  the  fire.  Three  hundred  Indian  warriors 
are  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and  seven  hundred  were 
wounded ;  many  of  them  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  during  the  horrible  night  which  succeeded 
this  horrible  fight,  perished  miserably  in  the  snow.  The 
number  of  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  were 
burnt  in  (he  wigwams  could  not  be  estimated  ;  but  dearly 
did  the  English  purchase  the  victory.  Capt.  Davenport,* 
Capt.  Gardner,  and  Capt.  Johnson,  three  of  the  six  Cap- 
tains of  Massachusetts,  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Upham 
mortally  wounded.  Connecticut  was  still  more  unfortu- 
nate: of  five  Captains,  Gallop,  Siely,  and  Marshall,  were 
killed,  and  Capt.  Mason  was  mortally  wounded.  Capt. 
Gorham  of  the  Plymouth  forces,  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  died  while  on  the  expedition.  Gen.  Winslow,  Major 
Appleton^  and  Captains  Mosely  and  Oliver,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Major  Treat  and  Capt.  Watts,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Major  Bradford  of  Plymouth,  were  all  the  oflicers  of  a  grade  - 
equal  to  that  of  Captain,  who   escaped ;  Church   was  a 

*  Son  of  Capt.  Richard  Davenport,  distinguiahed  in  the  Pequot  war  forty 
yean  before. 
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volunteer.     All  the  Captains  led  their  men  into  the  fight, 
and  continued  at  their  head  until  they  fell.   The  fell  of  ao 
many  on  ordinary   occaiionf,  would  hare  dispirited  the 
soldiers;  but  instead  of  quailing,  they  seemed  to  hare  ac- 
quired a  stem,  energetic,  and  bloody  resolution  to  rerenge 
their  deaths  by  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  savage  vic- 
tims to  their  manes.  Amongst  those  who  were  particularljr 
distinguished  for  intrepid   conduct,  was   the    Chaplain, 
Samuel  Nowel.    The  whole  army,  officers  and  privates, 
fought  with  the  most  desperate  courage.    The  English 
lost  eighty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.f 
^  Eng-     .  Although  the  English  had  gained  the  fort,  their  disas- 
^tfrom  ters  were  far  firom  being  terminated.    They  judged  it 
poMtt      untenable,  and  whether  dispirited  by  thie  loss  of  so  many 
valiant  captains,  they  were  fearful  of  an  attack  from  the 
Indians,  who  were  still  near  them  in  the  swamp,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  their  great  loss,  exceeded  them  in  num- 
bers ;  or  whether  the  commander  apprehended  that  be 
might  be  besieged  much  to  his  disadvantage,  the  weather 
being  extremely  inclement,  and  he  being  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, and  insulated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  swainp,  in 
which  he  might  be  shut  up  by  a  deep  snow ;  or  whether  other 
motives  influenced  him,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  extra- 
ordinary resolution  of  retreating  immediately  to  his  quar- 
ters, at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  to  convey  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead  through  the  snow.  After  burning 
all  that  remained  in  the  fort,  he  set  forth  on  this  cold  and 
stormy  night.  On  this  perilous  march  many  of  the  wound- 
ed died  by  the  way,  with  their  wounds  undressed :  ex- 
hausted by  the  loss  of  blood,  they  were  unable  to  endure 
the  cold  and  the  fatigue  of  the  march. 

'  General   Winslow   at  length  reached  his  quarters  at  Retch 
Wickford.      Four  hundred   of   his  soldiers,  besides  the  tenat^^ 
wounded,  were  unfit  for  duty,  many  of  them  were  frost-  W'**^**^-' 
bitten.      Fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  attack  them. 
Had  not  the  fears  of  the  sachems  prevailed  over  the  ar- 
dor of  the  young  men,  this  victorious  army  might  have 
been  annihilated  in  the  swamp.    In  their  quarters,  new 
calamities  overtook  them.  The  vessels  containing  their  pro- 
visions and  supplies  were  frozen  in,  at  the  harbor  of  Cape 
Cod.     The  snow  was  so  deep  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
fight,  that   the  ways  became  impassable.     Almost  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  few  were  the  comforts,  and  miserable 
was  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  though  victorious 
army,  who,  nevertheless,  endured  their  privations  with 
submissive  t)atienee. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  great  Narragansett  swamp 
fight.  The  suddeness  of  the  retreat  rendered  the  honors 
of  the  victory  equivocal,  but  the  consequences  of  victory 
followed ;  the  Narragansetts  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  disaster ;  they,  however,  re-occupied 
the  ruined  fort  on  the  day  after  the  fight.  If  treachery 
was  actually  designed,  the  crime  was  sufiiciently  expiated 
by  this  horrible  infliction. 

The  English  troops  remained  in  close  quarters  for  some  captain 
time,  and  made  no  attempt  on  the  enemy.    The  depth  of  ^'^^*2i 
the  snow  rendered  the  march  of  infantry  impracticable,  incunion 
The  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Prentice,  made  ham'i 
an  incursion  into  Pomhanl's  country,  and  burnt  nearly  an   ^^ 
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hundred  wigwams,  but  discovered  no  Indians ;  the  vigilance 
of  the  horse,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  exploring 
the  country,  prevented  the  Indians  from  burning  the 
English  houses  and  killing  cattle.  Prentice's  force  also 
discovered  large  quantities  of  corn  and  beans,  which  had 
been  concealed  in  the  ground,  and  i/#hich  was  a  welcome 
supply  to  the  almost  famished  English. 
Attempti  Some  attempts  were  made  to  renew  the  peace,  to  which 
ttpeMt.  the  aged  Indians  were  much  inclined.  A  squaw  who  had 
been  captured  was  released,  engaging  to  bear  to  her 
countrymen  a  proffer  of  peace  from  the  English,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  the  Narragansetts  would  surrender  all 
Philip's  followers.  A  messenger  soon  after  came  to  the 
Eqglish  quarters  with  the  thanks  of  the  sachems  for  the 
offer,  but  also  with  bitter  complaints  against  the  conduct 
of  the  English  for  attacking  them  without  notice  ;  to  him 
was  communicated  the  particular  terms  on  which  peace 
might  be  made.  Soon  after,  two  messengers  came  from 
the  Narragansetts  to  confer,  (as  they  pretended,)  on  this 
subject.  They  imputed  the  blame  of  the  war  to  Canon- 
chet,  who  had  made  them  believe  that  by  the  former 
treaty  they  were  not  obliged  to  surrender  Philip's  follow- 
ers, until  Canonchet's  brother,  who  was  detained  as  a 
hostaga  at  Hartford,  had  been  released.  This,  however, 
was  only  a  pretence  on  the  part  of  Canonchet,  for  he  well 
understood  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

To  show  their  peaceable  intentions,  they  sent  in  an 
English  child,  which  had  been  taken  at  Warwick.  The 
messengers  who  brought  the  child  were  acquainted 
with  the  precise  terms  on  which  peace  might  be  made. 
Shortly  after,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Ninigret,  the  old 
sachem,  bringing  a  letter  from  Mr  Stanton  the  interpreter, 
by  which  they  were  informed  that  Ninigret  cherished  a 
sincere  and  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  that  he  had  ever 
been  the  true  friend  of  the  English. 
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The  Narragansetts  were  now  reduced  to  great  straits. 
The  price  of  a  pint  of  com  was  two  shillings  ;  yet  their 
proflers  of  peace  were  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time  to  enable  them  to  escape  from  the  country. 
Canonchet  and  Punnoquin,  two  powerful  young  sachems, 
were  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  a  man 
remained. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
from  Boston ;  this  reinforcement  marched  nearly  the  whole 
distance  in  a  snow  storm.  The  soldiers  who  had  been 
previously  wounded  in  the  swamp  fight,  had  been  sent  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  all  the 
people,  excepting  the  quakers,  who  would  entertain  them 
only  by  compulsion. 

An  Indian  was  discovered  in  a  barn,  and  was  instantly 
put  to  death,  being  supposed  to  be  a  Wampanoag. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  another  message  was  received 
from  Caunonicus,  desiring  the  delay  of  a  month  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  General  Winslow  was 
then  convinced  that  Caunonicus  was  not  sincere  in  his 
desire  of  peace ;  and  vexed  at  the  repeated  failures  of  his 
attempts,  he  determined  to  renew  hostile  operations,  and 
not  to  sufier  himself  to  be  amused  with  any  more  propo- 
sitions. 

About  this  time,  one  Joshua  Tift  an  Englishman,  who  Eieev. 
had  abandoned  his  countrymen  and  deserted  to  the  Indians  t^^ 
while  on  a  marauding  party,  was  captured  by  Captain 
Fenner  of  Providence.  Tift  had  lived  for  some  time  with 
the  Narragansetts,  and  had  married  an  Indian  woman, 
conforming  himself  in  all  respects  to  their  habits,  and 
renouncing  the  privileges  of  his  English  birth.  After 
confessing  that  he  had  supplied  the  Indians  with  powder, 
and  had  fought  on  their  side  in  the  fort,  he  was  instantly 
condemned  to  death,  hung  and  quartered. 
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This  was  the  only  instance  in  New  England  of  an  Eng- 
glishman's  proving  a  renegado.    Tift  was  however  a  stu" 
pid  and  ferocious  man,  uneducated  either  in  learning  or 
religion. 
Exploit  of     Captain  Prentice's  troop  being  out  on  the  2l8t  of  Jana- 
Prentict't  ary,  encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy  and  killed  two  and 
^~®^"*   captured  nine.      Two  of  the  troopers  being  together,  but 
apart  from  the  company,  fell  in  with  two  Indians.      One 
of  the  troopers  of  the  name  of  Dodge,  a  3<ilem  man,  pur- 
sued one,  and  being  better  mounted  than  his  companion 
left  him  behind,  who,  after  discharging  his  pistol  without 
effect,  was  assaulted  by  the  other  Indian  and  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  killed,  as  in 
their  scuffle  on  the  ground  the  Indian   was   uppermost. 
Dodge  by  chance  saw  the  danger  of  his  companion,  and 
instantly  ran   to  his  assistance,  killed  the  Indian   with 
whom  he  was  struggling,  and  then  pursued  the  other  and 
killed  him  also. 
Namffin-      Governor  Winslow  having  marched    for  the   swamp 
to^e       where  the  Narragansetts  were  posted,  about  twenty  miles 
Nipmack  distant  from  his  garrison,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians 

country 

and  are     fled  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  (January  27)  and  on 
pttrtu©  .    ^j^^.^  ^^y  ^j^^y  despoiled  Mr  Carpenter  of  Warwick,  of 

two  hundred  sheep,  and  fifty  cattle,  which  was  a  seasona- 
ble supply  to  them  as  they  were  nearly  starved.  In  this 
affair  two  of  Carpenter's  household  were  killed,  th^  Indians 
losing  one.  As  soon  as  the  English  were  informed  of 
their  flight,  they  commenced  a  close  pursuit,  and  at  one 
time  coming  up  with  their  rear,  they  attacked  them  so 
vigorously  and  successfully,  that  they  killed  and  captured 
seventy,  but  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  main  body 
to  an  engagement ;  whenever  they  were  assailed,  the 
Indians  dispersed  singly  into  the  swamps  which  abounded 
on  their  route,  and  it  was  a  vain  effort  to  pursue  them. 
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In  this  pursuit,  Church,  although  he  could  not  mount 
his  horse  without  assistance,  accompanied  Governor 
Winslow. 

In  one  of  the  affairs,  a  friendly  Moheagan  captured  one  Personal 
of  Philip's  Indians  and  brought  him  before  the  general.  JJchSrch 
Some  of  the  general's  attendants  proposed  that  he  should  J^^^ 
be  tortured  in  order  to  elicit  a  discovery  of  the  haunts  of 
his  countrymen  ;  against  this  propositon.  Church  vehe- 
mently remonstrated,  and  this  barbarous  proceeding  was 
prevented,  but  the  captive  was  given  up  to  the  ftlohcagan, 
who  was  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.  Desirous  to 
avoid  the  scene,  Church  withdrew.  The  Moheagan  stri- 
king at  his  victim  with  his  tomahawk,  missed  his  blow,  and 
the  weapon  escaped  from  his  hand  ;  the  prisoner  broke 
from  his  keepers,  and  ran  directly  upon  Church,  who  was 
standing  amongst  the  baggage  horses.  In  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  Church  seized  him,  but  the  Indian  being 
nearly  naked,  eluded  his  grasp  and  ran  on ;  although 
Church  was  much  disabled  by  his  wounds  he  pursued, 
and  the  Indian  stumbling,  fell  to  the  ground; — Church 
seized  him«again,  and  again  the  Indian  escaped  still  pur- 
sued by  Church,  who  at  length  seized  him  by  his  hair  and 
held  him  fast.  At  this  time  they  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  others,  and  a  deadly  struggle  commenced.  The 
Indian  was  stout  and  athletic,  and  Church  was  Weakened 
by  his  wo^inds,  yet  his  indomitable  spirit  enabled  him  to 
maintain  the  contest  with  some  equality.  The  ice  began 
to  crack,  and  steps  were  heard,  both  were  uncertain 
whether  of  friend  or  foe.  It  was  the  Moheagan,  but  it 
was  now  so  dark  that  the  combatants  could  not  be  dis- 
criminated ;  the  Moheagan  ascertaining  his  victim  by  his 
nakedness,  drove  his  tomahawk  into  his  brains,  and  re- 
lieved Church  from  his  perilous  situation. 
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Engiiih  The  English  continued  a  desultory  pursuit  until  their 
BMtmi!^  enemies  were  driven  into  the  woods  between  Marlborough 
and  Brookfield,  and  then  having  consumed  their  provisions 
and  forage,  they  were  .  compelled  early  in  February  to 
return  to  Boston,  leaving  the  feeble  settlements  in  the 
Nipmuck  country,  which  again  became  the  theatre  of  war, 
the  defenceless  prey  of  the  savages,  maddened  as  they 
were  by  their  losses  and  sufferings. 

Seventy  men  had  been   placed   in  garrison  at  Smith's 

0ID1UI  S 

houM  in    house  in  the  Narragansett  country,  but  the  government  of 

Mttbnrat.  Massachusetts  refusing  to  maintain   it,  it  was  abandoned, 

and  afterwards  with  all  the  other  English  houses  in  that 

country  burnt  by  the  Indians.     The  Narragansetts  having 

been  driven  as  far  as  the  Watchuset  hills,*  had  joined 

themselves   to  the   Nipmucks  and  Nasbuas;  these  soon 

separated  into  two  great  bodies,  one  of  which  directed 

their  course  towards  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  and  the 

other  to  the  Merrimack. 

Lancattor       ^^  ^^6  10th  of  February,  the  last  body  under  the  com- 

wTbunt.  ^^^^  ^^  Sagamore   Sam,  made  an  attack  on  Lancaster, 

then   containing   about   fifty  families,  and  burnt  all  the 

houses  which  were  not  defended  by  garrisons.     The'  house 

of  Mr  Rowlandson  the  minister  which  was  garrisoned,  was 

attacked  and  burnt. 

The  persons  in  the  house  were  reduced  to  the  horrid 
alternative  of  being  burnt  alive,  or  of  becoming  the  pri- 
soners of  savages.  The  house  contained  fortytwo  persons, 
one  half  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  and  amongst 
them  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Rowlandson  and  all  his  children. 
The  men  were  all  killed,  either  while  defending  them- 
selves, or  in  their  attempt  to  escape.  Mr  Rowlandson 
himself,  was  absent  at  Boston  soliciting  aid.      Captain 

*  InPrincetoQ. 
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Wadsworth  who  was  at  Marlborough  with  forty  men,  in- 
stantly marched  to  succor  Lancaster.  He  drove  off  the  In- 
dians, but  the  place  being  supposed  to  be  indefensible,  was 
abandoned.  The  prisoners  received  marks  of  uncommon 
kindness  from  their  captors,  which  was  the  more  surpri- 
sing as  it  was  contrary  to  their  usages,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  after  the  horrible  slaughter  at  Narra- 
gansett.* 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  government  of  Massa-  The  goT- 
chusetts   engaged    two  friendly  Indians  to  act  as  spies  ^Mwn 
amongst  the  Nipmucks  and  Narragansetts.     They  mingled  ^nJJ^^t 
with  the  hostile  Indians,  exciting  little  suspicion.     One  of  ^^®'*" 
them  whose  name  was  James,  made  an  ample  and  faithful  "pie*- 
report  to  his  employers.      At  first  they  were  viewed  with 
some  jealousy,  but  being  protected   by  Moneco  or  one 
eyed  John,  with  whom  they  had   served  in  former  wars 
against  the  Mohawks,  it  subsided.      So  unsuspicious  was 
John,  that  he  even    intimated   to  the    spies  the   design 
of  attacking  Lancaster,  and  informed  them  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  some   Frenchmen   who  were  then  at  Pe- 
comptuck,  (Deerfield).       The    enemy   were    plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions,  chiefly  of  pork  and  venison. 

On  the  eighth  of  February  IG76,  the  commissioners  of  Proceed- 
the  colonies  again  met  at  Boston,  and  the  following  was  ^^i,. 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  wonen. 

m 

*  In  this  attack,  Jonas  Fairbanks,  Joshua  Fairbanks,  Richard  Wheeler, 
Ephraim  Sawyer,  Henry  Farrar,  Mr  Ball  and  wife,  Mr  Divol,  Abraham  Joslin, 
Daniel  Gains,  Thomas  Rowlandson,  W^illiam  Kerlej,  Josiah  Kerley,  John 
Me  Lcod,  John  Kettle  and  two  sons,  Josiah  Divol,  Mrs  Kerley,  Mrs  Roper,  all 
inhabitants  of  Lancaster  were  killed.  About  twenty  women  and  children  were 
captured.  Mrs  Rowlandson  the  wife  of  the  minister,  and  all  his  children  were 
captured.  The  wife  of  Abraham  Joslin  being  unable  to  travel,  was  knocked 
in  the  head  by  the  savages  with  a  child  two  years  old.  Mrs  Rowlandson  and 
two  children  were  restored  shortly  aftek.  Captain  Wadsworth  lost  one  of  his 
men  by  the  name  of  George  Harrington. 
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*  The  commissioners  taking  into  their  considerations  the 
present  state  of  things  both  as  to  the  common  enemy  up- 
on  their  late  flight,  and  also  the  danger  of  our  own  plant- 
ations, by  reason  of  them,  do  conclude  and  resolve  that 
beside^  or  securing  of  the  frontier  towns  in  each  jurisdic- 
tion, which  they  commend  to  the  respective  councils  in 
each  colony,  there  be  a  speedy  prosecution  of  the  enemy 
by  the  joint  forces  of  the  united  colonies ;  and  in  pursu- 
/^-j    «w*  ance  thereof  do  order  that  six  hundred  soldiers  be  forth- 

OrderGOO 

■okiien  to  with  made  ready  according  to  the   stated  proportions  of 

DO  JRiUMCm 

each  colony,  to  meet  at  such  place  or  places  of  rendez- 
vous within   three  weeks  after  the  date  hereof  as  shall  be 
most  convenient.     Connecticut  colony  being  also  desired 
to  engage  th^   Pequot  and  Moheagan  Indians  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  care  be  taken  that  the  soldiers  sent,  be  men 
fit  for  such  an  expedition,  and  well  fitted  with  ammunition 
and  provision  of  all  sorts  for  fourteen  days'  march.     And 
because  the  honored  Gen.  Winslow  through  his  indispo- 
^idthof    sitions  of  body  is  disenabled  for  going  forth  again,   it  is 
WmI^    ordered  that  according  to  a  former  order  the  commander 
being  bad  ij|  chief  of  the  forccs  of  the  colony  where  the  seat  of  war 

he  was  '' . 

permitted  shall  happen  to  be,  shall  be  thechief  over  the  whole.  The 
from  the  soldiers  to  be  either  dragoons  or  troopers  well  fitted  with 
^^dewh  long  fire-arms,  and  one  man  for  every  ten  horses  to  take 
^pomt?t»  ^^'®  of  them.  The  place  of  rendezvous  to  be  at  Quabauge 

nuairr     ^^^  twentyninth  instant.'  «  Thomas  Djlhtortu, 

*  William  Stouohtow, 

*  JosiAs  WiirsLOW, 

*  Thomas  Hutcxlet, 

*  John  Wiwthrop, 

*  Wait  Wintkrop.* 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Gov.  Winslow,  was  too  great 
for  his  feeble  frame,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
a  command  which  required  physical  hardihood  no  less  than 
military  skill. 
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To  protect  the  western  frontier,  Major  Savage  with  a  Major 
considerable  forge  was  ordered  there  early  in  March,  and  mar^» 
was  joined  near  Quaboag  by  some  soldiers  from  Connec-  nccticut 
ticut.     He  proceeded  to  the  Watchuset  hills  but  found  no  "^®'' 
Indians.     He  then  explored  the  woods,  and  while  on  this 
service  was  attacked  by  a  small  party.     Mr  Bulkley  the 
chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  forces  was  wounded,  and  one 
soldier  killed. 

Soon  after    he  fell  in  with  another  party   and  killed 
or  captured  sixteen,  but  he  was  stili   unable  to  discover 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy.      He  then  at  a  fortunate 
time,  marched  for  Connecticut  river.     Immediately  after 
his  arrival,  North-Hampton  was  attacked  and  the  palisade  indiMwat- 
forced  ;  this  attack  however  was  unfortunate    for  the  In-  North- 
dians,  for  after  they  had  forced  themselves  within  the  pali-  and°a5e  ^ 
sade  they  were   so  vigorously  assailed  by  the  soldiers  of  "^ 
the  garrison  and  compelled  so  suddenly  to  retreat,  that 
they  found  some  difficulty  in  escaping  without  the  barrier, 
and  sustained  considerable  loss.     They  killed  four  men 
and  two  women,  and  set  fire  to  four  or  five  dwelling  houses 
and  as  many  barns. 

A  party  of  English  at  Longmeadow,  a  place  within  the  Apar^ 
limits  of  Springfield,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  public  by'Theln- 
worship  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  two  young  Loni-** 
women  who   were  wounded,  were  taken  and  leti  on  the  "®™'^- 
ground. 

The  inhabitants  on  Connecticut  river  now  abandoned 
their  habitations  and  withdrew  into  the  garrisoned  houses. 

Major  Savage  hearing  of  many  outrages  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country,  was  induced  to  return  with  his  whole 
force. 

The  other  body  of  Indians  amounting  to  five  hundred,  Medfieid 
while  on  their  march   to   the  Plymouth  colony,  on  the  and  moat, 
twentyfirst  of  February  attacked  Medfieid,  a  town  in  the  ^  ^^^ 
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county  of  Suffolk,  (now  Norfolk)  within  twentytwo  miles 
of  Boston.     This  town  alarmed  by  the  disaster  at  Lancas- 
ter, had  applied  to  the  government  for  aid  which   was 
granted,  and  was  now  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  and  sixty 
soldiers ;  but  the  soldiers  were  posted  in  different  houses 
which  were  wide  from  each  other.  The  Indians  made  their 
approach  in  the  night  so  secretly,  that  they  Were  not  dis- 
covered, and  lurking  in  the  bushes  with  which  the  town 
abounded  and  under  barns  and  fences,  awaited  for  the  first 
dawn  of  day  to  commence  the  attack,  and  then  suddenly 
assailing  the  houses,  shot  down  the  first  who  appeared  at 
their  doors,  and  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  by 
setting  fire  to  the  houses.     Some  in  their  flight  from  one 
house  to  another  were  killed,  some  wounded,  and  some 
were  taken.     The  alarm  was  dreadful.     Parents  snatched 
their  children  and  fled  in  different  directions,  some   es- 
caped, some  were  captured,  and  some  were  killed.     Most 
of  the  houses  in  the  western  and  south-western  part  of  the 
town  were  burnt.     The  cattle  being  generally  tied  in  the 
barns  and  out-buildings,  were  consumed  with  the  dwell- 
ings.    Lieutenant  Adams  was  shot  at  his  door,  and  his 
wife  in  the   house.     So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the 
assault  that  the  soldiers  could  not  be  collected,  and  more 
than  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  before  any 
force  could  be   rallied.     At  last  a  spirited  defence  was 
commenced,  the  Indians  were  kept  in  check,  and  a  piece 
of  ordnance  being  discharged  twice   or  thrice,  they  re- 
treated over  a  bridge  which  had  been  erected  across  the 
Charles  river.     Having  fired  the  bridge  to  prevent  pur- 
suit, they  left  a  writing  for  the  English,  threatening  to 
continue  the  war  twenty  years,  asserting  that  they  were 
driven  to  desperation,  that  their  property  had  been  all  de- 
stroyed   and  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  but  that  the 
houses,  barns  and  cattle  of  the  English  always  gave  them 
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the  means  of  revenge  and  retaliation  ;  and  this  was  a  sad 
truth. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  this  attack  could  not  be  as- 
certained, but  it  was  well  known  that  they  sustained  some. 
The  best  houses  in  Medfield  fortunately  escaped  without 
injury  and  all  the  garrisoned  houses,  but  the  lo^  was  es- 
timated at  £2000.  It  was  supposed  that  this  body  of  In- 
dians pursued  their  course  towards  Plymouth  colony,  and 
the  same  body  it  was  conjectured  was  soon  afterwards  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence  and  Patuxet. 

On  the  twentyfifth  of  February,  Weymouth  was  attack-  Wey. 
ed  and  a  few  houses  and  barns  were  burnt.     This  was  the  ucked 
nearest  approach  made  by  the  Indians  to  Boston,  the  dis-  houlet"* 
tance  being  about  eleven  miles.  ^**™** 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  Mr  Clarke's  house  in  Ply-  ciarkc'i 
mouth  was  assailed  and  set  on  fire,  and  eleven   persons  Piy- 
were  killed.     This  was  the  first  mischief  which  had  been  ucked  * 
done  within  the  town  of  Plymouth.     It  was  supposed  that  ^rUon 
Totoson  commanded  the  party   which  attacked  CTlarke's  JJJ^' 
house. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Warwick  a  town  in  Rhode  Island,  Warwick 
was  nearly  destroyed.  ©d*  ^^ 

The  government  of  Plymouth  had  been  alarmed  by  the  Captain 
outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated   in  Massachusetts,  scituate 
and  apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  their  own  towns,  they  Black? 
ordered  Captain  Peirce  of  Scituate  to  march  in  pursuit  of  ■*®'*® 


riTer. 


the  enemy  with  a  company  of  fifty  Englishmen,  and  twenty 
christian  and  friendly  Indians  of  Cape  Cod. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  Peirce  having  reached  that  part  His  fight 
of  Pawtucket  which   was  near  Mr  Blackstone's  house,  Jl^diana* 
(Attleboroughgore)  and  discovering  that  the  Indians  were  JJ^u^jJ^ 
near,  resolved  to  engage  them ;  although  he  knew  that  he  ^®**^^ 
should  have  to  contend  against  great  odds,  he  was  proba- 
bly not  aware  of  the  actual  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
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Hjp  boldly  crossed  the  river  to  attack  them,  but  discover- 
ing that  he  was  greatly  outnumbered,  he  retreated  to  the 
river  "side  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  company  from  being 
surrounded,  but   this  movement  onlv  served  to  accelerate 
his  fate.     A  part  of  the  Indian  force  having  been  detached 
across  thef  river,  they  anticipated   him,  and  commenced  a 
heavy  fire    from   the   opposite   bank. —  Attacked   thus   in 
front  and  in  rear,  and   hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  he  formed 
his  men  into  a  circle,  placing  them  back  to  back; — dis- 
daining to  yield,  and  inspiring  his  company  with  his  own 
courage,  the  fight  was  continued  with   desperation,  all 
being  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could. 
Peirce   received  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  fell    to  the 
ground.     One  of  his  Indians  called  Amos,  would  not  de- 
sert  him,  but  continued  by  his  side,  constantly  charging 
and  discharging   his  musket;  the  Indian  sensible  at  last 
that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  save  his  captain, 
and  that  his  own  life  would  be  the  inevitable  and  unavail- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  fidelity,  and  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
had  blacked  their  faces,  he  drew  out  a  pouch  of  blacking, 
and  having  made   himself  in  appearance  like   them,  he 
passed  amongst  them  without  suspicion,  and  watching  a 
h  favorable  opportunity  escaped. 

In  this  disastrous  fight  the  commander  fell,  and  all  the 
English  were  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  eight  of  the  christian 
Indians  ;  but  dearly  was  the  victory  purchased  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  fell  victims  to  the  desperate  but  despairing 
courage  of  the  English. 

Peirce  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  Providence  as 
floon  as  he  discovered  his  danger,  but  the  message  was 
never  delivered. — The  people  of  Rehoboth  learning  his 
peril,  instantly  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  they  ar- 
rived too  late,  as  they  found  only  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
men,  to  which  they  rendered  the  last  offices. 


/ 
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This  defeat  was  the  severest  calamity  which  befel  the 
Plymouth  colony  during  the  war.  The  numbers  which 
were  killed  being  equal  to  one  third  of  their  regular  force. 

The  escape  of  two  of  the  Cape  Indians  was  so  remarka- 
ble that  it  is  deserving  of  notice.  One  of  them  being 
closely  pursued  by  one  of  the  enemy,  sheltered  himself 
behind  a  large  rock;  his  adversary  waited  on  the  other 
side  for  his  first  movement  with  a  view  to  shoot  instantly ; 
the  Cape  Indian  sensible  of  his  peri],  gently  raised  his  cap 
on  the  end  of  a  stic]^,  until  he  brought  it  just  above  the 
level  of  the  rock  ;  his  enemy  supposing  it  to  be  his  head 
fired  and  pierced  the  cap  with  a  bullet,  the  Cape  Indian  in- 
stantly left  his  position,  advanced  and  shot  the  other  dead. 

The  other  Cape  Indian  who  was  pursued  in  the  like 
manner,  escaped  to  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown  up 
by  the  wind,  with  the  earth  still  adhering  to  its  roots, 
which  formed  a  broad  round  shelter  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield ;  behind  this  shelter  he  rested,  while  his  adversary 
was  posted  on  the  other  side,  ready  to  shoot  at  the  first 
movement.  The  Cape  Indian  making  a  small  hole  through 
the  earth  which  clung  to  the  roots  of  tlie  tree,  looked 
through,  and  perceiving  that  his  enemy  presented  a  fair 
mark,  he  gently  inserted  the  end  of  his  musket  into  the 
hole,  fired,  and  killed  him. 

Another  of  the  Cape  Indians  escaped  discovery,  and 
saved  himself,  by  pretending  to  chase  an  Englishman  with 
an  uplifted  hatchet. 

After  the  fight,  the  Indians  crossed  the  river  and  at-  seekonk 
tacked  that  part  of  Rehoboth  which  was  called  Seekonk,  jj^^^^' 
where,  on  the  twentyeighth  of  March,  they  burnt  thirty  t»ck«d 

ujr  .,  ,  ,  ..     Md  burnt.    •  . 

barns,  and  forty  nouses,  and  on  the  next  day,  on  their  Thirty 
march  to   Narragansett   they  stormed   Providence,   and  bJJ^lt 
burnt  thirty  houses.      No  life  was  lost  in  this  onset,  but  f  ^^Ti- 

-  .  doac6« 

that  of  one  Wright,  a  religious  but  eccentric  man,  who 
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derided  all  attempts  at  defence,  and  put  his  trust  in  the 
bible  ;  he  constantly  refused  to  secure  himself  or  his  goods 
in  a  garrison,  and  when  he  was  killed,  his  bible  was  in  his 
hand  ;  even  this  talisman  could  not  save  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  savages. 
Roger  Most  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  Seekonk  and  of  Provi- 

■pared.  dence  had  fled  to  Rhode  Island  previous  to  these  attacks. 
A  few  however,  remained  at  Providence,  amongst  whom 
was  Roger  Williams.  He  well  knew  several  of  the  chiefs 
and  had  much  discourse  with  them  ; — they  pretended  that 
their  quarrel  was  really  with  Plymouth,  and  that  they  were 
constrained  to  act  against  the  other  colonies  by  reason  of 
the  attack  on  the  Narragansett  fort,  and  when  they 
engaged  with  Captain  Peirce  they  were  on  their  march  to 
attack  Plymouth.  They  were  flushed  with  success,  and 
confidently  anticipated  the  entire  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  the  extermination  of  the  English.  Mr  Williams  re- 
proached them  for  their  cruelties,  and  threatened  them 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  Bay,  (Massachusetts)  which 
could  raise  ten  thousand  men,  and  even  if  they  succeeded  in 
destroying  them,  the  king  of  England  would  '  send  as  many 
from  Old  England  every  year;'  they  answered  proudly 
that  they  should  be  ready  for  them ;  but  they  assured 
Mr  Williams  that  he  should  never  be  injured  ;  ^  for  he  was 
a  good  manf  and  had  been  kind  to  them  formerly. ^ 

The  Indians  are  strongly  susceptible  both  of  gratitude 
and  attachment.  It  was  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
desolation  which  they  had  created,  while  their  hands  were 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  English,  and 
while  they  were  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  own  comrades 
who  had  fallen  by  English  hands,  that  their  sense  of  the 
mild  virtues  of  Williams  induced  them  to  check  the  ca- 
reer of  their  rage,  and  to  spare  this  good  man. 
Proflper-  Philip's  affairs  at  this  time  seemed  to  move  on  a  full  and 
tionof  swelling  tide  of  prosperity,  but  it  was  soon  checked  and 
from  a  quarter  from  which  little  was  expected. 
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Four  companies  of  volunteers  had  been  raised  in  Con-  Four  com- 
necticut,  principally  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Ston-  ?okm^** 
ington,  and  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  EngUah 
Palms,  and  Captains  George  Dennison,  James  Avery,  and  JJ^J^" 
John   Staunton.      To  these  companies  were  attached  a  raited  in 

Connecu* 

considerable  number  of  Moheagans,  Pequots,  and  Nian-  cat. 
ticks,  the  latter  were  from  a  small  tribe  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  who  were  governed  by  Ninnigret  a  sachem  who  had 
lately  refused  to  engage  in  the  war  against  the  English. 
He  resided  in  that  part  of  the  Narragansett  country  now 
called  Westerly.  Onecho  one  of  the  sons  of  Uncas,  com- 
manded the  Moheagans ;  Casasinamon  the  sachem  of  the 
Pequots  led  his  -own  men,  and  the  twenty  Narragansetts  . 
of  Ninnigret  were  commanded  by  Catapazet.  These 
companies  were  in  constant  service,  whenever  one  re- 
turned from  an  expedition,  its  place  was  supplied  by 
another. 

Canonchet  or  Nanuntenoo  a  Narragansett  sachem,  and 
a  son  of  Miantonimoh  the  chief  sachem,  whose  fate  has 
already  been  related,  had  escaped  from  the  fort  during  the 
dreadful  fight  of  the  19th  of  December.  Being  a  man  of 
uncommon  courage  and  enterprise,  and  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  he 
voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  to  Seekonk  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  seed  corn,  (of  which  they  were  des- 
titute) wherewith  to  plant  the  lands  on  the  river,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  English.  Taking  with  him  only 
thirty  of  his  men,  he  set  forth  early  in  April,  on  this  haz- 
ardous expedition.  He  reached  the  places  of  his  destina- 
tion just  after  Peirce's  fight,  and  encamped  on  Blackstone 
river,  near  the  Pawtucket  falls  in  Seekonk.*      Being  un- 

*  Tramlmll  in  his  history  of  Connecticut,  says  that  Canonchet  had  been 
engaged  in  the  fight  with  Captain  Peirce  ;  but  the  fight  was  on  the  26th  of 
March,  and  Canonchet  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  river  until  April. 
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apprehensive  of  danger,  he  retained  only  seven  of  his  men, 
with  whom  he  was  diverting  himself  in  conversing  about 
the  defeat  of  Peirce. 
Captain  Captain  Dennison  with  his  company  and  some  Indians, 
^taraT  ^^^  Stonington  on  the  27th  of  March,  on  an  exploring 
Canon,  expedition.  They  discovered  one  Indian  ;  him  they  killed, 
Narragan-  and  captured  two  Indian  women  from  whom  they  learned 

■€t  aach-  -  ... 

em  near  that  Canonchet  was  near.  Dennison  instantly  quickened 
eC^and  his  march  to  attack  him :  his  wigwam  was  situated  near 
to  deaSi!  ^  ^^S^  '^^'''  ^^^^  which  the  approach  of  Dennison  was  dis^ 
covered  by  some  of  Canonchet's  men,  who,  without  in- 
forming him.  fled  to  save  their  own  lives ;  at  last  one  more 
faithful  than  the  rest,  informed  him  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  English.  Canoncbet  attempted  to  fij,  but  he  was 
pursued  so  closely  by  Catapazat  and  his  Indians,  and 
some  of  the  English,  that  after  he  had  thrown  off  his 
blanket,  and  silver  laced  coat,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
to  the  river ;  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  so  deep  into  the 
water  that  his  gun  was  immersed  ;  this  accident  he  con- 
fessed after  he  was  taken,  '  made  his  heart  and  bowels 
turn  within  him,  so  that  he  became  like  a  rotten  stick,  and 
void  of  strength.'  Monopoide  a  Pequot,  who  had  outrun 
the  others,  plunged  into  the  water  and  seized  him,  and 
although  Canonchet  was  a  man  of  great  strength,  stature, 
and  activity,  as  well  as  courajje,  he  made  no  reMstance^ 
Robert  Staunton,  a  very  young  man,  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  approached  him ;  the  haughty  sachem  dis- 
daining his  youthful  appearance,  refused  to  answer  his 
interrogations,  saying,  '  you  are  too  much  of  a  child,  you 
do  not  understand  matters  of  war,  let  your  chief  come, 
him  I  will  answer.' 

His  life  being  offered  on  condition  that  he  should  send 
one  of  his  counsellors  with  propositions  for  a  surrender, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.     He  was  afterwards  con- 
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Teyed  to  StoniDgton.  When  upbraided  with  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  with  saying  '  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  a 
Wampanoag  or  the  paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  nail,  and 
that  he  would  burn  the  English  alive  in  their  houses,'  he 
replied  that  '  others  were  as  forward  for  the  war  as  himself, 
and  that  his  death  would  not  end  the  war,  and  desired  to 
hear  no  more  thereof.'  When  his  sentence  was  announced 
to  him,  he  said,  '  he  liked  it  well,  and  that  he  should  die 
before  his  heart  was  soft,  and  before  he  had  spoken  any- 
thing unworthy  of  himself.'  The  Pequots  shot  him,  the 
Moheagans  beheaded  and  quartered  him,  Ninigret's  men 
kindled  the  pile  on  which  he  was  burned,  and  as  a  token 
of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the  English,  presented  his 
head  to  the  council  at  Hartford  ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  heroic  sachem,  and  this  rela- 
tion coming  from  one  who  wrote  his  narrative  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  for  it  was  published  in 
1677,  and  from  one  too,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  his 
christian  profession  and  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate 
chief  every  opprobrious  and  hateful  epithet,  calling  him 
'  a  damned  wretch,'  '  a  blasphemer,'  &c,  furnishes  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  his  heroic  and  noble  character. 

His  fathet  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  English.  The 
English  had  burned  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe 
in  their  wigwams  alive,  and  therefore  he  might  well  be 
excused  for  saying  that  '  he  would  burn  them  alive  in 
their  houses.'  His  refusal  to  betray  the  Wampanoags  who 
had  sought  his  protection,  is  another  evidence  of  his  lofty 
and  generous  spirit,  and  his  whole  conduct  after  his  cap- 
ture was  such,  that  surely  at  this  period  we  may  be  allowed 
to  lament  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  noble  Indian,  without 
incurring  any  imputation  for  want  of  patriotism. 

The  death  of  Canonchet  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  In- 
dians ;  he  was  the  son  of  Miantonimoh,  the  chief  sachem 
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of  the  Narragansetts.      Caunonicus  who  goveraed  them 
when  the  English  first  arrived  at  Plymouth,  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  a  regent,  and  of  a  guardian  to  Miantonimoh, 
whose  uncle  he  was,  and  who  was  then  an  infant,  and  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  sachemdon. 
Farther         Not  long  afterwards,  Dennison  going  out  with  siztysiz 
oftiie       English  volunteers,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  Peqaod 
ScoTcom-  Indians,  killed   and   captured   seventysix  of  the  enemy, 
P*^^      amongst  whom  were  two  sachems,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
grandson  of  Pomham)  and  despoiled  them  of  much  com. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  these  Connecticut  companies 
made   ten   expeditions   and   captured  two   hundred  and 
thirtyoine  of  their  enemies  and  fifty  guns,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.   They  were  always  ^accompanied  by  the  friendly 
Indians,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  this  great  suc- 
cess. 

Stimulated  by  the  constant  ravages  of  the  enemj,  the 
Plymouth  council  of  war  about  this  time  ordered  three 
hundred  men  to  be  raised,  and  assigned  the  proportions 
to  the  several  towns.* 

This  force,  together  with  a  hundred  friendly  Indians, 
were  ordered  to  march  on  the  Uth  of  April. 
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But  at  this  time  much  insubordination  prevailed.  Sci- 
tuate  and  Sandwich  did  not  raise  their  quota,  and  some 
returned  after  marching  to  Middleborough. 

The  defence  was  now  left  to  the  towns.     The  women  Dart 
and  children  were  placed  in  garrisoned  houses,  '  and  strict  ^^^i^ 
injunctions  were  given  for  continual  watch  and  ward  in  *>®">«8h, 
every  town,*  and  orders  couched  in   the  strongest  terms,  j;']??"^' 
were  given  to  the  military  officers  to  be  on  the  alert.  Abandon- 

During  this  season  the  colony  of  Plymouth  suffered 
severely  from  the  burning  of  buildings.  On  the  ninth 
of  April,  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  burnt  an  outhouse 
and  barn  at  Bridgewater,  and  rifled  some  houses ;  they 
were  pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  but  escaped. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Scituate  was  attacked  by  fifty  Scituate 
Indians,  who  burnt  nineteen  houses  and  barns,  but  the  andparUj 
inhabitants  being  speedily  collected,  assailed  them  with 
so  much  spirit  that  they  were  glad  to  retreat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and  Reho-  7^^.^^ 
both  had  been  strongly  urged  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  of  Tauu 
and  to  remove  to  the  sea-side,  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  Bridge- 
greatest  dangers  in  this  horrible  war,  but  they  refused,  ^d^Re. 
and  resolutely  persisted  in  abiding  at  their  houses,  and  u^^^to 
manfully  meeting  the  dangers  with  which  they  ^  were  ^^^^' 
threatened.*  fiue. 


*  A  committee  from  the  towns  on  Ca^e  Cod,  viz.  Barnstable,  Sandwich, 
Tannouth,  and  Eastham,  had  invited  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  to  remove 
and  to  take  up  their  residence  with  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
The  town  of  Taunton,  by  their  committee,  (Richard  Williams,  Walter  Deane^ 
George  Macy,  and  William  Harvey,)  returned  their  thanks,  but  declined  to 
accept  the  invitation.  *  We  bless  God,  (say  they,)  that  he  hath  given  us  lo 
much  room  in  your  hearts,  that  you  so  freely  tender  to  us  a  part  with  you  in 
your  houses,  fields,  and  provisions,  at  such  a  time,  when  the  Lord  is  threat- 
ening us  with  the  bereavement  of  our  own.  It  much  comforteth  us  in  this 
day  of  darkness  and  distress,  we  shall  want  no  succor  you  are  able  to  afford  us. 
We  therefore  return  you  all  serious  thanks  for  your  sincere  and  abundant  love, 
beaeechlDg  the  Lord  to  continue  and  increase  your  peace,  and  ability,  and 
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Philip'!  It  is  said  that  Philip  had  given  orders  that  Taunton  and 
mentto  Bridgewater  should  be  spared  until  all  the  other  towns  in 
ofVeol/  ^he  colony  were  destroyed  ;  if  it  was  so,  he  discoyered  a 
trait  of  generous  and  grateful  feeling,  which  could  not 
have  existed  if  he  was  that  monster  of  cruelty  and  ingra- 
titude which  he  is  represented  to  have  been  by  the  histo- 
rians of  the  day. 

A  family  dwelt  in  Taunton  by  the  name  of  Leonard,  from 
whom  Philip  had  received  many  favors  and  kindnesses. 
James  Leonard  had  emigrated  from  Pontipool  in  Wales,  as 
early  as  1G52,  and  had  erected  the  first  forge  in  the  English 
colonies  in  this  town.  Philip  had  resided  generally  at  Mount 
Hope,  but  during  the  summers  he  frequently  resorted  to  a 
place  in  Taunton,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fowling  Pond.f 
In  his  excursions  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Leonards;  they  repaired  his  guns,  and  supplied  him 
with  iron  and  with  such  tools  as  are  most  prized  by  sava- 
ges, and  uniformly  treated  him  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion :  he  had  become  more  attached  to  this  family  than  to 
any  of  the  English,  and  he  gave  his  Indians,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  strictest  orders  that  they  should 
never  injure  a  Leonard.  As  he  knew  that  in  a  general 
attack  on  the  town,  this  favorite  family  might  be  exposed 
to  dangers   equal  to  those  of  the   other  inhabitants,  it 

promptnew  to  relieye  the  distresMS  in  this  evil  day.  Neverdieleaf,  upoo  our 
serious  and  mature  deliberation  upon,  and  consideration  of,  ]rour  great  offer,  we 
cannot,  at  present,  comply  with  a  motion  to  remove  and  quit  our  places,  and 
leave  our  habitations  to  be  a  desolation,  and  that  because  we  fear  we  should  in 
■0  doing  be  wanting  to  the  name  of  God,  and  the  interest  oi  Christ,  in  this 
place,  and  bewray  much  diffidence  and  cowall'dice,  and  give  the  adversary  occa- 
sion to  triumph  over  us,  to  the  reproach  of  that  great  and  fearful  name  of  God 
that  is  called  on  us.  The  answers  of  Rehoboth  by  their  committee,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Peter  Burt,  Henry  Smith,  Daniel  Smith,  and  Nicholas  Peck ;  and  of 
Bridge  water  by  their  minister,  the  Rev.  James  Keith,  display  the  same  deter- 
mined resolution  and  submissive  piety. 

t  Now  in  Raynham. 
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becomes  therefore  extremely  probable  that  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Leonards  prevented  th&  destruction  of 
Taunton.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  why  he 
should  have  spared  it.  This  town  was  situated  near  his 
country,  and  could  have  been  as  successfully  assailed  as 
any  othet- 

No  reason  can  be  given  why  Bridgewater  should  have  Bridge- 
been  spared  ;  and  the  report  of  Philip's  favor  so  far  as  re-  uckedby 
spects  that  town  was  probably  not  true,  for  on  the  eighth  dred  in. 
of  May,  a  chief  called  Tisguogen  with  three  hundred  fol-  aJJ^7  ^ 
lowers,  attacked    it  on    the  east  end  and  on  the  south  ^^^^ 
side  of  the  river. — Most  of  the  inhabitants  havinsr  learned  *>«™">f 

^  thirtaea 

on  the  day  previous,  that  it  would  be  attacked,  remained  booM*. 
at  home  ;  some,  however,  who  had  ventured  into  the  fields, 
were  fired  upon,  but  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  Indians 
began  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  but  the  inhabitants  sally- 
ing from  the  garrisoned  house,  attacked  them  with  so  miich 
courage,  that  they  were  driven  to  the  outskirts.  A  sudden 
shower  arising,  the  fire  which  they  had  kindled  was  extin- 
guished. The  Indians  then  attacked  that  part  of  the  town 
which  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but  the 
inhabitants  again  making  a  general  charge  upon  them 
drove  them  off  to  a  house  about  three  miles  distant,  where 
they  quartered  through  the  night.  The  people,  expecting  to 
be  attacked  again,  prepared  with  much  activity  and  indus- 
try to  defend  themselves,  but  the  Indians  having  burnt  the 
house  where  they  quartered  and  the  barn  appurtenant, 
and  another  house  at  a  short  distance,  marched  away. 

In  this  rencontre  not  a  single  inhabitant  of  Bridge- 
water  was  killed  or  wounded.  Thirteen  houses  were 
burnt,  five  only  of  which  were  in  the  town.  The  others 
ivere  detached,  and  therefore  more  easily  assailed. 

PIRT     II.  16 
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During  the  whole  period  of  this  war,  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  although  several  times  attacked,  and  although  a 
full  proportion  of  their  soldiers  were  always  in  the  field, 
lost  not  a  man. 

About  this  time  five  persons  were  killed  in  a  distant 
part  of  Taunton  called  Nesquabinausit,*  while  laboring 
iu  the  fields.f 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  eleven  houses  and  five  barns 
were  burnt  in  Plymouth,  and  within  a  few  days  after, 
seven  houses  and  two  barns.  Some  mischief  was  also 
done  at  Namasket  or  Middleborough. 

A  small  party  of  English  scouting  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Plymouth,  discovered  an  Indian  ambush,  and  gaining 
the  first  fire,  killed   some  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  Hth  and  15th  of  July,  Bridgewater  was  again 
visited  by  the  savages,  but  no  mischief  was  done.  A 
sufllicient  force  was  rallied  and  went  out  to  pursue  them, 
and  on  the  twentieth,  they  captured  sixteen,  whereof  two 
were  men. 

While  Plymouth  was  ravaged  by  the  enemy  with  con- 
stant burnings,  Massachusetts  did  not  escape.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed 
at  Concord.  On  the  second  of  March  a  few  Indians  broke 
into  some  houses  at  Groton,  which  they  rifled,  and  drove 
off  some  cattle.  They  continued  to  lurk  about  the  town 
for  several  days.  The  inhabitants,  intimidated  by  the 
fate  of  Lancaster,  had  been  gathered  into  five  garrisoned 
houses,  four  of  which  were  within  hail  of  each  other  ; 
the  other  was  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  these 
four  houses  there  were  passage-ways  for  driving  cattle 
into  the  pastures,  which  were  in  the  rear  of  the  hoascs. 


*  Contracted  to  Squabetta. 
t  Their  names  were  Henry  Andrews,  James  Philips,  James  Bell,  and  histwo 
tons.    The  fpwf  of  these  meo  are  still  to  be  aeen  near  the  river. 
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On  the  ninth,  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  taken  pos-  ^ 

session  of' some  out-houses  laid  an  ambush  for  four  men 
who  lia.l  been  despatched  with  two  carts  to  bring  in  hay. 
The  ambush  being  discovered,  two  of  the  men  escaped, 
one  was  killed  and  horribly  mangled,  and  the  other  was 
captured,  but  shortly  after  effected  his  escape. 

On  the  13th,  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians,  amounting  Grotona^ 
to  four  hundred,  attacked  the  town  near  the  place  where  foarhan. 
the  four  garrisons  were  stationed.     The  people  were  em-  dlaniwid 
ployed  in  the  usual  labors  of  agriculture,  and   the  attack  **""*• 
was  entirely  unexpected,  as  on  the  preceding  day  a  party 
had  been  sent  out,  who  were  unable  to  discover  a  single 
Indian,  within  a  circuit  of  several  miles.     The  Indians 
had  planted  a  body  of  men   in   ambush  in  the  rear  of  a 
hill,  near  one  of  the  garrisons,  but  two  of  them  having 
been  discovered  on  the  hill,  the  alarm  was  given.     The 
two  nearest  garrisons  instantly  sallied  out  with  a  view  to 
take  the  two  Indians  who  were  stationed   on   the  hill,  but 
they  continued  there  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  the  Eng- 
lish, and  drew  them  so  near  that  they  fell  into  the  ambush, 
and  the  Indians  instantly  rising  from  their  covert,  made  a 
sharp  fire,  by  which  one  was  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

At  the  instant  in  which  the  soldiers  left  the  nearest 
garrison  to  attack  the  Indians  on  the  hill,  another  body 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambush  assailed  the  house,  and 
tore  down  the  palisade ;  while  they  were  thus  engaged, 
the  soldiers  on  their  retreat  passed  that  house  and  secured 

themselves  in  the  next,  and  the  women  and  children  who 

« 

were  in  the  house  which  had  been  attacked,  fortunately 
escaped  to  the  other  house  without  injury.  The  Indians 
then  entered  the  house  without  opposition  and  found  much 
booty.  As  soon  as  the  first  volley  was  fired,  the  smoke 
was  seen  rising  in  several  places,  which  was  the  signal 
for  firing  the  town. 
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The  house  which  the  Indians  had  taken,  and  the  one 
to  which  the  English  had  fled,  were  so  near  that  a  con- 
versation might  be  holden  between  the  people  in  both. 
Captain  Parker,  who  commanded  the  next  garrison,  and 
John  Moneco  called  one  eyed  John,  who  were  well  known 
to  each  other,  soon  fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  war, 
and  the  possibility  of  peace.  The  deportment  of  John 
was  very  insolent ;  he  boasted  of  having  burned  Lancas- 
ter and  MedGeld,  reviled  the  English  for  worshipping  God 
in  the  meeting-house,  and  threatened  to  burn  Chelmsford, 
Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Bos- 
ton.* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  distant  garrison. 
An  old  Indian,  apparently  decrepid,  passed  the  bouse 
slowly  with  a  sheep  on  his  back.  Several  shots  were 
made  without  effect,  and  some  went  out  to  take  him,  but 
by  great  good  fortune  they  discovered  the  ambush,  and 
informing  those  within  the  house  of  their  danger  by  sig- 
nal, the  attempt  failed.  ^ 

During  that  night  the  house  which  had  been  taken  was 
occupied  by  the  same  Indians  who  had  taken  it ;  an- 
other large  body  assembled  in  an  adjacent  valley  and 
passed  the  night  in  frolic.  In  the  morning  after  firing 
twice  or  thrice  at  Parker's  garrison,  they  marched  off, 
having  burnt  forty  houses,  besides  out-buildings.  Tiiey 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  soldier  who  had  been  slain,  and 
fixed  it  on  a  pole.  They  dug  up  the  corpse  of  another 
and  hewing  it  into  pieces,  stuck  the  different  parts  on 
poles,  and  the  body  of  a  dead  infant  which  was  found  in 
the  house,  was  cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown  to  the  swine. 

« 

*  John  was  afterwirdi  taken  and  hanged  at  Boston. 
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On  the  15th  of  March,  two  Englishmen  were  attacked  TwoEng- 
and  killed  by  a  body  of  Indian  women  in  the  woods  be-  atucked 
tween  Marlborough  and  Sudbury,  and  their  remains  were  JJ  i^*"^ 
barbarously  mangled.     On  the   17th  of  April,  Capt.  Gill,  ^^""•"• 
who  remained  in  command  at  Groton,  discovering   some 
Indians  in   pursuit  of  swine,  killed  two  of  them  at  one 
shot. 

The  garrison  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  town  was  CSroum 

abmndon- 

abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  ed. 

The  26th  of  March  seems  to  be  a  day  of  disasters  for  Maribo- 
the  English.     On  that  day  Captain  Pierce   was  defeated  burnt. 
and  slain  near  Pawtucket,  and  on  the  same  day  Marlbo- 
rough was  attacked  and  burnt,  the  garrisoned  houses  be- 
ing the  only  ones  which  escaped   the  flames.      On  the  Lieat 
succeeding  day  Lieutenant  Jacobs  who  commanded  the  g^cew. 
soldiers  at  Marlborough,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sudbury,  being  forty  in  all,  went  out  to  discover  the  ene- 
my.    They  succeeded  ;   three  hundred  of  them  were  lying 
by  their  fires  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  which  they 
had  desolated.      The  English  whose  approach  had  not 
been  perceived,  attacked  them  in  the  dark  with  so  much 
success,  that  they  wounded  thirty,  of  whom  fourteen  after- 
wards died. 

The   Indians   had  now  scattered  themselves  over  the  Theio- 
country  in  small  parties,  doing  what  mischief  they  could.  ^iSitr 
A  man  was  killed  at  Weymouth,  another  at  Hingham ;  and  *"^  ^?  . 
at  Rehoboth  they  attacked  Woodcock's  house,  killed  one  »»  Tanoo* 
man,  and  one  of  Woodcock's  sons,  wounded  another,  and  the 
burnt  the  son's  house.*  country. 

'*  Woodcock's  house  was  a  noted '|)lace  in  Philip's  war ;  it  was  taken  down  in 
1806.  The  house  in  Attleborough  now  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  Colonel  Hatch, 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  turnpike  road,  stands  on  the  spot  It  was  proba- 
bly after  this  attack  on  the  house,  that  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Ware  of 
Wrentham  against  a  party  of  Indians  was  undertaken.    This  affair  has  escaped 
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'  They  were  also  discovered  at  Billeripa  and  Braintree. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  they  burnt  the  remaining  houses  at 

Marlborough,  which  had  been  deserted.      The   house  of 

e  ^"6  Thomas  Eames  had  been  burnt,  his  wife  killed,  and 

his  children  captured  previously. 

Sodbory         On  the  next  day  they  attacked  Sudbury,  and  burnt  sev- 

wldieTe-  ^^^^  houses  and  barns.     Ten  or  twelve  of  the   people  of 

peop^^of  Concord  while  on  their  march  to  succor  Sudbury,  were 

Concord    waylaid  and  all  killed.     A  more  serious  disaster  occurred 

killed.         .      ^ 

,  m  the  course  of  this  day. 

Defeat  Captain  Wadsworth  had  been  despatched  from  Boston 

i  ofCapl     ^''^l*  fifty  men  to  succor  Marlborough;    hearing  of  the 

worSl!  enemy  at  Sudbury,  he  changed  his  line  of  march  and  went 
there.  Discovering  a  company  of  a  hundred  Indians  he 
resolved  to  attack  them;  they  retired  slowly  into  the 
woods  and  decoyed  Wadsworth  after  them.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  surrounded  by  several  hundpcd,  who  gradu- 
ally narrowing  their  circle,  forced  the  English  to  the  sum- 

'  mit  of  a  hill,  where  they  made  a  most  gallant  defence,  but 

j  the  night  overtaking  them,  the  company  began  to  scatter, 

the  notice  of  the  ancient  historians,  yet  its  authority,  though  traditional^  hat 
f  heen  made  to  appear  unexceptionable,  by  the  industry  and  research  ot  Or  Mann. 

'  •  This  affair  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham  which  is  now  called 

Franklin.  One  Rocket,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  stray  horse, discovered  a  party  of 
forty  two  Indians.  Suspicious  that  they  designed  to  attack  the  settlement,  he 
watched  them  until  they  halted  and  prepared  to  rest  for  the  night,  being  undis- 
covered himself.  He  then  stole  off  to  the  settlement  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  aged,  and  the  women  and  children  were  secured  in  the  garrisoned  houses, 
and  a  company  of  thirteen  marched  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ware  to 
surprise  the  enemy.  Rocket  guided  them  to  the  spot ;  the  men  were  posted 
and  received  orders  to  reserve  their  fire.  At  the  moment  the  Indians  roused 
from  slumbers  to  resume  their  march,  they  received  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Eng^ 
lish.  Completely  surprised,  in  their  concision  some  of  them  leaped  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  Some  were  overtaken  and 
killed;  some  ran  into  the  river.  .Woodcock  wounded  one  at  the  distance  of 
^  eighty  rods  with  a  musket  bullet,  and  then  killed  him.    Twenty  of  the 

were  killed,  and  not  one  of  the  English. 
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and  making  a  hasty  retreat,  were  pursued  so  closely  that 
only  twenty  escaped.  Captain  Wadsworth,*  and  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Brocklebank  of  Rowley  both  fell. 

A  party  of  English  convoying  some  provisions  to  Brook-  Brook- 
field,  fell  in  with  a  number  of  Indians,   but  by  riding  ^^jf^^y 
rapidly,  and  keeping  their  muskets  constantly  presented,  e«cape. 
they  were  not  attacked.      The  Indians  however,  captured 
three  or  four  who  had  fallen  in  the  rear,  and  it  is  said  they 
put  them  to  death  with  tortures. 

The  government   at  Plymouth   becoming   alarmed  in  The  Ply- 
consequence    of*  the    disaster   of   Wadsworth,  sent    for  ^vcm- 
Church,  as  they  now  began  reluctantly  to  believe  that  he  ™co*"«°^ 
was  possessed  both  of  courage  and  sagacity,  and  had  some  Church 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  and  requested  his  ject  his 
advice.     He  urged  them  to  pursue  the  Indian  mode,  and 
to  send  out  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  consisting  of 
English  and  Indians,  who  should  lie  in  the  woods  and 
resort  to  all  the  stratagems  of  their  enemies  ;  representing 
also  that  nothing  could  be  done  effectually  unless  the 
whole  people  like  the  Indians  applied  themselves  to  war ; 
he  further  advised  expeditions  of  six  weeks,  which  he 
thought  the  soldiers  would  endure  cheerfully.     He  offered 
to  engage  to  enlist  one  hundred  and  fifty  Englishmen  as 
volunteers,  to  this  number  he  supposed  the  government 
could  easily  add  fifty  more  ;  this  force  with  one  hundred 
friendly  Indians  he  thought  sufficient  for  the  service,  and 
offered  to  take  the  command.      This  advice  was  received 
very  ungraciously  by  the  government.     They  urged  the 
debts  of  the  colony,  scouted  the  idea   of  employing  In- 
dians, and  rejected  his  project  with  some  marks  of  con- 
tempt.     Disgusted  with  their   parsimonious  and  unwise 

*  Captao  Wadsworth  was  the  father  of  Dr  Wadsworth  President  of  Harvard 
Uniyersity. 
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nothn^,  Church  resolved^  to  withdraw  his  family  from  their 
residence  at  Duxbury  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  colony 
to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  supposed  they  would  be  secure. 
The  government  were  reluctant  that  they  should  go,  but  at 
length  consented.  His  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should 
leave  his  wife  and  family  at  Clark's  garrison  in  Plymouth, 
but  he  steadily  resisted  their  solicitations,  and  removed 
them  safely  to  Rhode  Island,  where  they  had  scarcely 
been  settled,  before  Clark's  house  was  attacked,  and  the 
garrison  massacred. 

At  this  time  the  Indians  began  to  think' of  peace.  Al- 
though they  had  upon  the  whole  been  successful  in  their 
conte  t  with  the  English,  yet  they  were  reduced  to  great 
•distress.  They  had^  been  accustomed  to  rely  .much  on 
fishing  as  one  of  their  means  of  support ;  of  this  resource 
they  were  now  deprived,  as  the  English  wei'e  in  possession 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  they  could  not  resort  there  without  in- 
curring great  danger.  The  enterprise  of  Canonchet  having 
failed  they  had  planted  no  corn.  Their  mode  of  living 
being  changed,  and  using  animal  food  inordinately  without 
vegetables  or  salt,  they  became  unhealthy,  and  disease  com- 
menced its  ravages.  They  were  also  frequently  in  a  state 
of  starvation.  They  inflicted  much  distress,  but  they 
were  visited  by  much  more,  and  they  began  to  doubt  of 
their  eventual  success.  While  they  were  in  this  despon- 
ding temper,  some  agents  from  the  English  went  amongst 
them,  and  succeeded  in  redeeming  several  captives, 
amongst  whom  was  Mrs  Rowlandson. 

To  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Mohawks,  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England.  Report  said  that  Philip  had  attacked  a  party 
of  Mohawks,  (intending  to  accuse  the  English  of  com- 
mitting the  act,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  Mohawks 
against  them,)  and  supposed  that  he  had  killed  the  whole. 
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His  policy  was  so  deep  and  subtle  that  he  might  have 
been  induced  to  attempt  such  an  act;  but  if  this  was  his 
object,  his  treachery  recoiled  with  dreadful  force  upon 
hin^self. 

One  of  the  Mohawks  who  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
ground,  recovered,  and  disclosed  the  truth  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Mohawks 
determined  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  countrymen 
upon  the  real  offender,  attacked  Philip  near  Albany,  put 
him  to  flight,  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Hoosack  river. 
Previous  to  this  affair,  there  had  been  much  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  engaging  the  Mohawks  in 
the  war  against  Philip,  which  could  have  been  easily 
effected,  as  they  were  inveterate  in  their  animosities. 
The  project,  however,  was  abandoned. 

The  English  experienced  much  trouble  in  consequence  Ouj^ge 
of  the  imprudent  and  wanton  acts  of  some  of  their  people,  Wimcsito 

,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  /•  1  •    .        Md  their 

who  without  any  other  provocation  than  a  false  suspicion  roTenge. 
that  they  had  set  fire  to  a  haystack,  fell  upon  a  party  of 
Wamesit  Indians  near  Chelmsford,  killing  some,  and 
wounding  others.  This  affair  happened  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  autumn,  (1675.)  These  Indians  remained 
quiet  through  the  winter,  but  they  cherished  a  deep  sense 
of  the  wrong,  which  they  determined  to  revenge. 

Early  in  March  they  abandoned  the  place  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them,  destroyed  a  house  in  Andover  by 
fire,  and  wounded  one  Roger  Marks.  On  the  tenth  day 
they  destroyed  two  more  houses  at  Shawskin  ;  on  the  eighth 
of  April  they  killed  a  young  man  who  belonged  to  Ando- 
ver, and  captured  ,his  brother,  and  after  cutting  out  the 
tongues  of  some  cattle,  they  proceeded  to  Concord,  where 
they  killed  another  man.  On  the  eighteenth  they  de- 
stroyed three  houses  at  Chelmsford,  and  killed  two  of  the 

PART    III.  17 
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sons  of  Samuel  Varnum,  and  on  the  fifteenth  they  dc 

stroyed  fourteen  or  fifteen  houses  there. 

On  the  3(1  of  May,  a  man  was  killed  at  Haverhill,  and 

at  the  same  time  Thomas  Kimball  was  killed  at  Bradford, 

and  his  wife  and  children  captured.     The  eastern  Indians 

were  suspected  of  committing  these  acts. 
Three  To  repress  these  outrages  of  the  Wamesits  and  of  the 

^!^     other  small  parties  of  the  Indians  who  hovered  about  the 
tSreeVr    country,  several  companies  of  foot  and  horse  were  raised 
ndJiedbT  ^Y  ^^^  government  of  Massachusetts. 
••■■^        The  foot  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Captains 

Sill,  Cutler,  and  Holbrook,  and  the  horse  under  Captains 

Brattle,  Prentice,  and  Henchman.     They  marched  on  the 

27th  of  April. 

On  the  6th   of   May,  the  Natick  Indians  who   were 

employed  in  the  English  service,  discovered  a  partj  of  the 

enemy  in  the  woods  in  chase  of  a  bear.    The  horse  fell 

upon  them  unawares,  and  killed  and  captured  sixteen. 

After  this  they  could   never  gain  sight  of  the  enemy. 

The  weather  being  excessively  rainy,  and  the  soldiers  sick, 

the  companies  all  returned  to  Boston. 
Captftin         Soon  after  their  return.  Captain-  Brattle  was  sent  to 
rarpriMf    Rchoboth,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  having  been 
in^Uni  n  informed  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  fishing  in  the 
^th?"       HYer.     Brattle  being  joined  by  the  inhabitants,  attacked 

them  while  engaged  in  this  employment,  and  killed  twelve 

without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Cipt  After  the  return  of  the  forces  which  had  been  sent  to 

Hoiroke    Connecticut  river  in  the  Sprine:,  some  mischief  was  done 

■urprites  *        ^ 

another     there.      Small  parties   were    lurkine  about  Sprinscfield. 

nutj  at  .  o  r       o 

Bpnog-  Captain  Holyoke  who  commanded  the  militia,  went  out 
with  twelve  young  men  and  surprised  a  party  near  the 
river,  killing  two  or  three,  and  wounding  one. 
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A  few  English  who  were  engaged  in  their  tillage  at  English 
Hockanum,  at  a  short  distance  from  Hadley,  although  at  Hocka- 
attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  were  surprised  ;    three  """* 
were  slain^  one  of  whom  was  Deacon  Goodman. 

The  fifreat  body  of  the  Indians  had  now  seated  them-  Captaiiw 

Turner 

Selves  on  the  upper  falls  of  Connecticut  river,  near  Deer-  aird  Hol- 
field,  and  were  industriously  enga:ed  in  fishing  ;  as  the  tackle 
soldiers  were  withdrawn,  they  felt  perfectly  secure,  and  jj^Seid! 
plundered  the  English  of  their  cattle,  and  committed  many  5if,*JJd 
petty  injuries. 

Two  English  lads  who  had  been  captured  escaped,  and 
informed  the  people  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  North 
Hampton,  of  the  careless  and  unguarded  conduct  of  the 
Indians.  These  towns  soon  mustered  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  consisting  partly  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  partly  of  soldiers  from  the  garrisons ;  this  force  was 
commanded  by  Captains  Turner  and  Holyoke.  On  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  May,  they  marched  twenty  miles,  and 
dismounting  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment, fastened  their  horses,  and  advancing  secretly  and 
silently,  found  the  enemy  reposing  on  the  ground  in  deep 
slumber,  having  held  a  feast  on  the  preceding  evening; 
no  scouts  were  abroad  ;  no  watch  was  set. — It  was  about 
the  dawn  of  day ;  a  heavy  fire  was  instantly  poured  into  « 

their  wigwams.  The  affrighted  Indians  awoke  from  their 
sleep,  and  their  panic  was  aggravated  by  the  apprehension 
that  their  assailants  were  Mohawks ;  some  plunged  into 
the  river  and  were  drowned  ;  some  took  to  their  canoes 
and  were  carried  down  the  falls,  presenting  fair  marks  for 
the  shots  of  the  English  ;  some  crept  for  shelter  under 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  English  attacked  them 
with  their  swords  and  killed  many.  Captain  Holyoke 
killed  five  with  his  own  hands.  The  forge  which  they 
had  erected  for  repairing  their  arms  was  burnt ;  not  less 
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than  two  hundred,  including  some  of  the  principal  sachems, 
perished  in  this  conflict.     But  the  victory  was  soon  snatch- 
ed from  the  English,  by  one  of  those  singular  and  unfore- 
seen   accidents,  which    will  often  defeat  the  best  con- 
certed enterprises.      They  were  informed  by  an  Indian 
whom  they  had  captured,  that  Philip  was  near  with  a 
thousand  men. — The  English  were  struck  with  a  panic ; 
the  Indians  who  were  scattered  on    both  banks  of  the 
river,  recovering  from  their  first  alarm,  discovered  that 
their  assailants  were  few  in  number,  and  resolved  in  their 
turn  to  attack  them  ;  the  English  fearing  that  they  might 
be  joined  by  Philip  and  all  his  force,  began  to  retreat  in 
confusion,  which  was  increased  by  the  sickness  of  Captain 
Turner,  whose  feeble  strength   was  utterly  exhausted  by 
his  exertions,  and  he  was  unfitted  for  command.      During 
the  retreat,  the  rear  of  the  English  was  so  vigorously  at- 
tacked, that  had  not  Holyoke   exposed  himself  to  every 
danger^  and  exhibited  feats  of  activity  and  courage  almost 
incredible,  the  whole  force  under  his  command  would 
have   been  destroyed,  but  by  shewing  himself  in  every 
quarter  where  his  soldiers  were  pressed,  sometimes  in  the 
front,  sometimes  in*  the  rear,  and  again  on  the  flanks,  he 
kept  their  spirits  alive,  and  animated  them  to  prodigious 
exertions ;  his  horse  was  shot  under  him  and  he  fell,  many 
Indians  rushed  upon  him  and  attempted  to  despatch  him, 
but  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  his  pistols,  with  which 
he  killed  two  of  his  Assailants ;  the  others  were  so  intimi- 
dated that  they  suffered  him  to  be  rescued  by  a  single 
soldier.     The  English  finally  escaped  from  their  pursuers 
after  losing  thirtyeight  men,  amongst  whomAvas  Captain 
Turner. 
Indiani         On  the  30th  of  May,  the  Indians  having  rallied  a  large 
field.      '  force  amounting  to  six  hundred,  appeared  before  Hatfield, 
and  burnt  twelve  houses  and  barns  which  were  beyond 
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the  limits  of  the  fortified  part  of  the  town.  The  houses 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  were  all  surrounded  with  pali- 
sades, but  the  male  inhabitants  with  the  exception  of  one 
aged  man,  were  laboring  in  the  fields ;  the  attack  being 
perceived  from  Hadley,  twenty  five  bold  young  men  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  river,  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
gained  the  fortified  part,  losing  only  five  of  their  number, 
and  killing  at  the  dnset  as  many  of  their  enemies  ;  this 
daring  act  intimidated  the  Indians,  and  they  retired  from 
the  town,  after  losing  twentyfive. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  having  learned  the  2?*J°' 

o  o  Savage 

dangers  which  again  threatened  the  settlements  on  Con-  ordered 

.  .  to  march 

necticut  river,  ordered  the  forces  which  had  been  placed  to  Con- 
under  the  command  of  Major  Savage,  and  had  been  fur-  hver. 
loughed,  but  not  disbanded,  to  reassemble,  and  to  com- 
mence their  march  for  that  country  on  the  30th  of  May, 
expecting  that  on  their  march  they  would  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Connecticut  forces. 

The  province  of  Connecticut  had  raised  an  army  of  Man 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  who  were  to  be  joined  by  the  com- 
friendly  Pequots  and  Moheagans. — The  command  was  connecti" 
given  to  Major  Talcott. — Their  rendezvous  was  at  Nor- *^"*^**'*^**- 
wich. 

Early  in  June,  Major  Talcott  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Marches 

■ ,  tn  rouiFii 

Englishmen,  and  two  hundred  Moheagans  and  Pequots,  Brook- 
marched  from  Norwich  to  Wabsquasset,  where  they  found  connec- 
the   wigwams   deserted ;    after   destroying    five    acres   of  **^" 
standing  corn,,  they  proceeded  to  Chanagangum,  where 
they  killed  nineteen    Indians  and   captured    thirtythree, 
and  after  marching  through  Quaboag  or  Brookfield,  where 
they  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  the  troops  of  Massa- 
chusetts, reached  North-Hampton    on    the  8th    of   June. 
Finding  the  whole  country  desolated,  they  suffered  much 
from  want  of  provisions. 


lor 
Icott 
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RepaiMs  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  Hadley  was 
on  Had*  again  attacked  by  seven  hundred  Indians. —  The  troops 
*^'  which  had  been  left  by  Major  Savage  in  March  under  the 

command  of  Captain  Turner  who  was  killed  at  Deerfield, 
were  now  commanded  by  Captain  Swain.  These  soldiers 
together  with  those  of  Connecticut,  all  being  under  the 
command  of  Talcott  marched  to  the  relief  of  Hadley. 
The  Indians  weVe  repelled,  and  a  piece  of  ordnance  hav- 
ing been  discharged,  they  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  some 
of  their  dead  on  the  ground.  A  barn  was  fired,  and  two 
of  the  English  soldiers  who  had  ventured  without  .the 
fortifications,  were  killed.  Talcolt  was  much  censured 
for  not  pursuing  the  enemy,  as  most  of  his  force  was 
mounted,  but  his  general  character  was  that  of  a  brave  as 
well  as  prudent  commander.  He  certainly  was  a  success- 
ful one.  It  was  a  venturous  enterprise  to  pursue  an  Indian 
enemy  on  horseback  through  the  woods.  Probably  he 
judged  right ;  he  had  saved  the  town  and  gained  his  prin- 
cipal object,  and  his  whole  force  might  have  been  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  destruction  in  the  pursuit. 
•Kwtnr  The  Massachusetts'  forces  under  the  command  of  Capt. 

^rcef  on.  Henchman,  marched  on  the  appointed  day,  (May  30th,) 
Hench-     ^^   Quaboag,   or   Brookfield.     On   their   way,  one  Tom 
mareb  to   Doublett,  a  Natick  Indian,  discovered  the  track  of  the 
c<miiecti-  enemy,  and  guided  the  English  to  a  party  who  were  fish- 
ing in   the   Weshacom   ponds    near   Lancaster.      Seven 
Indians  were  killed,  and  twenty  nine  captured,  the  cap- 
tives being  chiefly  women  and  children.    Henchman  upon 
his  arrival  at  Brookfield,  ascertained  that  the  Connecticut 
troops  had  preceded*  him.     He  returned  to  Marlborough, 
and   supplied    his   soldiers  with   ammunition,   and    then 
marched  directly  to  Hadley,  where  he  joined  the  Connec- 
ticut forces  after  the  action  at  Hadley.     Both  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  from  Hadley  as  far  as  Squakeag, 
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(Northfield,)  were  then  explored,  the  Massachusetts'  troops 
taking  the  eastern,  and  those  of  Connecticut  the  western 
side.  On  this  march  they  did  not  discover  a  single  Indian. 
They  found  the  body  of  Captain  Turner  and  buried  it. 
Taking  some  fish  and  goods,  which  had  been  iiidden  by 
the  enemy,  they  returned  to  Hadley,  and  hearing  of  no 
Indians  in  that  quarter,  the  forces  of  the  two  colonies 
divided,  and  each  commenced  their  homeward  march. 

.  The  Indians  now  shifted  their  quarters  continually, 
some  going  towards  Narragansett,  and  some  towards 
Watchuset,  and  in  their  marches  dififerent  parties  occupied 
on  difierent  nights  the  same  quarters. 

Henchman  divided  his  force,  scoured  the  country,  and 
succeeded,  in  the  course  of  his  march,  in  obtaining  some 
spoil,  killed  five  Indians,  and  took  eleven  prisoners,  two 
of  whom  were  put  to  death  ;  the  others  being  women  and 
children,  were  conveyed  to  Boston. 

«  Dissensions  now  began  to  prevail  amongst  the  Indian  con- 
federates, which  soon  terminated  in  open  quarrels.  Philip 
was  bitterly  reproached  by  the  Indians  of  Pecomptuck, 
(Deerfield,)with  inveigling  them  into  the  war,  they  declared 
that  they  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  English, 
but  had  lived  with  them  as  friends.  Finding  his  influence 
to  be  on  the  decline,  he  departed  with  all  that  remained  of 
the  tribes  who  hftd  dwelt  near  the  ocean,  to  his  own 
country ;  disasters  gathered  around  him,  and  portended 
his  downfal.  The  other  Indians  scattered  in  various 
directions,  some  going  to  the  Merrimack,  and  some  to  the 

Hudson. 

When  Talcott  marched  from  Norwich  into  the  Nipmuck 
country,  he  left  a  small  number  of  soldiers  to  defend  the 
towns  near  Narragansett.  During  his  absence  this  handful 
of  men  made  two  expeditions  into  that  country ;  in  the 
first,  they  killed  thirty  men ;  in  the  last,  they  captured 
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fortyfive  women  and  children.  After  his  return,  he  took 
the  command  of  three  hundred  English  soldiers  and  some 
friendly  Indians.  On  the  second  of  July  he  marched  with 
Captains  Dennison  and  Newberry  on  another  expedition 
into  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts.  His  forces  were 
all  mounted  excepting  his  Indian  allies.  From  a  hill  his 
scouts  discovered  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
recently  arrived  and  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  swamp. 
The  Pequots  and  Moheagans  were  ordered  to  rush  down 
the  hill  into  the  swamp,  around  which  the  English  dividing 
themselves  into  two  bodies,  rode  on  either  side,  with  the 
design  of  attacking  the  enemy,  when  in  the  terror  of  the 
assault  they  should  fly  from  the  swam^.  The  surprise  was 
complete.  Those  who  fled  from  the  Pequots  and  Mohea- 
gans, were  attacked  and  cut  up  by  the  horse,  and  those 
who  remained  in  the  swamp  were  captured.  Newberry's 
company  dismounting,  penetrated  into  the  swamp  and 
killed  most  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  escape. 
There  was  scarcely  a  resistance.  One  or  two  of  the 
friendly  Indians  were  wounded,  but  not  a  single  English- 
man. The  prisoners  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  amongst  whom,  however,  there  were  many  women 
and  children.  The  old  queen  or  Sunke  Squaw  of  Narra- 
gansett  fell  into  their  hands.  Thirtyfour  Indian  warriors 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  ninety  afterwards,  none 
being  saved  but  the  women  and  children.  Fortune 
still  continued  to  favor  Talcott,  for  on  his  return  he  en- 
compassed Warwick  neck,  and  killed  eighteen  more,  and 
captured  fortynine.  Before  he  reached  his  home,  wliich 
was  on  the  fifth  of  July,  he  captured  sixty  more. 

The  Moheagans  solicited  the  English  to  give  up  one  of 
the  prisoners  to  them  to  be  tortured  :  with  much  reluctance 
they  consented.  This  prisoner  had  boasted  that  ho  had 
killed  nineteen  of  the  English,  and  had  charged  his  gun 
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to  kill  the  twentieth,  but  a  Moheagan  coming  in  his  way, 
he  was  unwilling  to  lose  so  fair  a  mark,  and  killed  him. 
The  Moheagans  commenced  their  infernal  work  by  cut- 
ting one  of  his  fingers  round  the  joint,  which  they  broke, 
and  the  same  operation  was  performed  upon  all  his  fin- 
gers and  toes.  The  torture  was  so  cruel  that  the  English 
incensed  as  they  were,  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  They 
could  weep  at  the  sight  of  cruelty,  and  yet  they  suffered 
it  to  be  committed  although  it  was  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent it!  The  prisoner  remained  unmoved,  not  a  sigh 
escaped  his  lips,  not  a  tear  swelled  in  his  eye !  When  ask- 
ed how  he  relished  the  torture,  he  replied,  '  that  he  liked 
it  well,  and  found  it  as  sweet  as  the  English  did  their  su- 
gar !'  While  inflicting  their  tortures  they  compelled  him 
to  dance  and  sing  !  When  weary  they  broke  the  bones  of 
his  legs,  and 'knocked   out  his  brains. 

After  his  men  had  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  Talcott  Taicott 

again 

again  marched  to  Connecticut  river  and  took  up  his  quarters  marchea 
atWestfield.  A  large  body  of  Indians  were  discovered  while  necticiit 
on  their  flight  towards  the  river  Hudson.    It  was  with  some  "^®'' 
difficulty   that  Talcott  pursued  them   through  the  thick  Parauei  a 
woods  which  covered  the  country  between  Westfield  and  ©flndiaM 
Albany.  He  discovered  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  J^e"fiuS- 
Housatonick.      Through  the    night   he    preserved  great  ^°- 
silence  and  prder.     In  the  morning  he  formed  his  troops  J^®™. ®° 
into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  was  ordered  to  cross  the  tatonick. 
river  at  some  distance  below  the  Indians,  and  then  passing  dianaflj 
silently  up  on  the  opposite  side,  to  assail  them  in  the  rear,  ^axitter- 
asthey  were  encamped  with  their  front  to  the  river.     The  ™*"^^. 
other  party  were  also  ordered  to  move  silently  up  on  the  5!°**^*^. 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  to  be  ready  when  they  heard  cutriTer. 
the  signal  of  the  attack  to  assail  them  in  front.     But  this 
scheme  was  disconcerted.     A  single  Indian  (leaving  his 
companions  in  a  profound  sleep,)  went  down  the  river  to 
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fish,  and  discovered  the  first  division  of  the  English.     He 
was  killed,  but  not  before  he  had  given  the  alarm.     The 
parly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  mistaking  the  report  of 
the  gun  for  the  signal,  fired  upon  the  enemy  prematurely, 
but  killed  many,  and  wounded  more.     The  other  division 
not  having  arrived,  the  Indians  who  were  uninjured  eflfect- 
'  ed  their  escape,  but  abandoned  their  baggage  and  pro- 
vision, and  many  of  their  arms,  which  became  the  spoil  of 
the  English.     The  pursuit  was  continued  for  some  time, 
but  it  being  difficult  to  penetrate  the  forest,  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  remainder  escaped  and  reached  the 
Hudson,  and  joining  themselves  to  the  Mohicans*  were  in- 
corporated with  that  tribe.     Fortyfour  were  killed  and 
taken,  amongst  whom  were  twenlyfive  warriors.     The  Sa- 
chem of  Quaboag  (Brookfield)  was  killed.     In  this  affair 
Talcott  lost  only  one  Moheagan  Indian.     This  was  the 
last  encounter  with  the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Connecticut  river. 
'Tbeviii-       The  governments  of  the  united  colonies  of  Plymouth, 
nieslin-^   Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  well  knowing  the  divided 
indiiM  to  ^"^  distracted  state  of  the  Indians,  issued  proclamations 
accept  of  inviting  them  to  come  in  and  accept  of  mercy.     Within  a 
few  days  after  the  issuing  of  these  proclamations,  James, 
90?adiera  ^^  Indian,  who  had  been  educated  a  printer  and  was  able 
■arrender  |q  read,  surrendered  himself,  and  shortly  after  two  hun- 
MiTMto    dred  including  men,  women,  and  children,  accepted  the 
ernment    proffered  mercy  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts.    On 
chmetti.    the  sixth  of  July  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nashaway,  sent  a  flag 
to  the  English  imploring  peace  in  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
Sun  of     viour  (he  had  been  one  of  the  praying  Indians.)  The  coun- 
impXonm^  cil  of  Massachusetts  replied  that  those  who  began  the  war 
^*®**      and  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  cruelty  should 
not  be  pardoned,  but  those  who  had  been  drawn  in,  upon 

*  Or  Mohicanni,  a  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Hudson: 
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submission,  delivery  of  arms,  and  a  quiet  life,  should  be  SaTtmoro 
spared.     On  the  twenty  seventh  of  July,  Sagamore  John  i80oth«ra 
y/'iih  one  hundred  and  eighty  hostile  Indians,  surrendered.  ^^? 
To   secure  the   favor  of  the  government,  John  gave  up  JJ*^®*  ^ 


old  Matoonas,  who  had  committed  the  first  hostile  act  in  cbusetts, 

and  John 

Massachusetts,  at  Mendon.  Matoonas  had  once  embraced  is  execu- 
ted, 
the  christian  religion,  but  had  proved  himself  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  the  English.     He   was  executed  at  Boston 
and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 

John  denied  having  entertained  any  thought  of  hostility 
against  the  English,  until  he  was  forced  into  the  confed- 
eracy by  Philip,  who  had  threatened  his  life  if  he  persisted 
in  his  neutraRly,  but  the  merciless  and  unsparing  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  ordered  John  to  be  executed.  200  In- 

Two  hundred  who  were  almost  famished,  surrendered  render*"'" 
themselves  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth  and  were  pardon-  JJf^ta  V 
ed,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  ^«  P'J- 

'  mouth 

in  the  slaughter  of  Clark's  garrison  at  Plymouth  ;  these  govem- 
were  put  to  death.     The  others  to  prove  their  fidelity,  of- 
fered to  conduct  the  English  to  a  place  where  twenty  of 
the  enemy  might  be  surprised.     Eight  Englishmen  ven- 
tured to  go  out  with   fourteen   Indians  and   captured  the 
whole.     One  who  had  killed  an  Englishman  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  executed.  indiansat. 
On  the  seventh  of  July,  a  small  party  of  English. with  a  Sedham! 
few  friendly  Indians  killed  and  captured  seven  of  the  en- 
emy near  Dedbam,  amongst  whom  was  a  Narragansett 

Sachem.  '^   Again  at- 

On  the  last  week  of  the  same  month,  another  company  J*  ^H** 
of  English  and  christian  Indians  attacked  another  party  hamkUl. 

ed* 

near  Dedham  and  captured  fifty  without  loss,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  wampum  and  powder.  In  this  affair  Pomham 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  Narragansett  and  a  man 
ofgreat  strength,  valqr,  and  prowess,  was  killed,  and  his 
son  a  beautiful  and  interesting  youth  was  captured. 
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Philip  re-  In  the  meantime,  the  theatre  of  the  war  had  again  been 
the  Pijr-  transferred  to  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction.  It  has  already 
ril^^tion.  been  related  that  Captain  Henchman  after  exploring  the 
forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  Connecticut  river,  set 
out  on  his  homeward  march.  At  Sudbury  he  received  or- 
ders to  detach  two  of  his  companies  by  way  of  Dedham  to 
join  the  Plymouth  forces  under  the  command  of  Major 
Bradford,  who,  with  many  of  the  Cape  Cod  Indians  were 
at  Seekonk*  in  pursuit  of  Philip.  The  friendly  Indians 
had  escaped  an  ambush  and  had  slain  several  of  their  en- 
emies. Capt.  Brattle  with  a  company  of  horse,  and  Capt. 
Mosely  with  a  company  of  foot,  had  already  marched  to 
Seekonk.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  had  received 
information  that  Philip  was  attended  by  only  thirty  men, 
and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  be  taken. 
Murder  of  ^^^  murder  of  Mr  Hezekiah  Willett  at  Swansey,  a  young 
J*^^  gentleman  of  great  promise,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  as- 
sistants of  Plymouth,  incensed  the  English ;  unsuspicious 
of  enemies,  Mr  Willett  had  ventured  beyond  his  door,  and 
was  shot  dead  with  three  balls;  his  head  was  cut  off  and 
his  body  left  on  the  ground.  An  Indian  called  Crossman, 
was  suspected  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  act.  A  ne- 
gro of  the  household  of  Willett  was  taken  by  the  Indians, 
and  after  a  short  captivity  escaped.  He  informed  the 
English  that  Philip  intended  to  attack  Taunton.  That 
town  was  immediately  placed  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  when 
Philip  approached,  (which  was  on  the  eleventh  of  July,) 
he  encountered  such  vigorous  opposition,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fly,  after  burning  two  houses. 
The  English  force  consisting  of  Henchman's  two  com- 
ofifio  In-  panics,  the  companies  under  Major  Bradford,  and  those  of 
Mosely  and  Brattle,  in  their  search  after  Philip,  succeeded 
in  capturing  an  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.    But  Philip  still  eluded  them. 

*InRehoboth. 
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To  prevent  his  return  into  the  Nipmuck  country,  horse-  P'**^*?  «■- 

*  I  ^  copes  to 

men  were  placed  in  all  directions  to  guard  the  passes,  but  Pocateet. 
he  concealed  himself  in  such  secret  places  that  he  baffled 
discovery.  Once,  a  captive  offered  to  guide  the  English 
to  his  encampment  which  he  did,  but  when  discovered, 
Philip  fled  in  such  haste  that  he  left  his  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and  his  dead  unburied.  Twenty  of  his  party  were  over- 
taken in  the  pursuit  and  captured.  This  affair  happened 
at  Metapoiset.  Philip  escaped  to  Pocasset,  by  the  same 
means  by  which  he  had  escaped  from  the  same  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  His  numbers  were  daily  di- 
minishing, and  some  of  his  stragglers  were  constantly 
brought  in. 

The  court  at  their  meeting  at  Plymouth  on  the  tenth  of  Meamret 
June,  passed  several  orders  with  a  view  to  the  more  vigor-  general 

^  •  /•    I  •  court  of 

ous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Piy- 

1.  The  governor,  and  in  his  absence  the  deputy  gover-  ™®"^ 
nor,  or  any  two  of  the  assistants,  *  upon  any  sudden  exigen- 
cy or  emergent  occasion,  wherein  no  more  of  the  council 
could  be  speedily  convened,  were  authorised  to  press  and 
send  forth  men,  horses,  arms,  munition,  provision,  and  all 
other  necessaries  needful.' 

2.  The  commissioned  officers  of  every  town,  together 
with  the  town  council  or  major  part  of  the  whole,  were 
authorised,  *  to  require  any  part  or  parties  of  their  men  as 
a  scout  for  the  discovery  and  surprisal  of  the  enemy  with- 
in or  near  the  respective  towns,  as  also  for  the  relief  of  any 
of  the  neighbor  towns  or  plantations,'  *and  to  press  horses.' 
And  the  commissioned  officers  were  empowered  in  case 
of  any  exigency,  so  sudden  that  they  could  not  advise 
with  their  town  council,  to  command  and  lead  forth  *  the 
necessary  force  for  the  present  relief  of  their  own  or  the 
neighboring  towns  assaulted,'  or  to  repulse  the  enemy  in 
his  advance  thereto.     Soldiers  refusing  to  obey,  forfeited 
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five  shillings  per  day,  '  to  be  levied  by  warrant  from  any 
of  the  magistrates  or  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  to  be  laid 
neck  and  heels  where  no  estate  can  be  found/ 

3.  Commissioned  officers  and  the  town  councils  of  di- 
vers neighboring  towns,  might  for  their  mutual  defence 
and  preservation,  agree  to  keep  out  a  standing  scout  for 
the  common  good  of  the  whole  vicinity.  Towns  failing 
to  furnish  their  quota  of  such  scout,  to  pay  five  shillings 
per  day  to  the  other  town  parties  to  the  agreement,  for 
each  deficient  man.  The  commissioned  ofiicers  and  town 
council  were  made  liable  to  the  fine  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  such  towns  as  complied  with  the 
agreement. 

4.  The  same  parties  agreeing  to  have  their  men  in 
readiness  to  march  forth  for  the  same  purpose  if  neglect- 
ing when  the  occasion  required,  were  to  forfeit  five  shil- 
lings for  each  deficient  man,  and  each  soldier  refusing  to 
obey  the  command,  was  made  liable  to  the  same  penalty, 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  abovesaid. 

5.  It  was  further  ordered  '  for  the  better  ordering  of 
expeditions  that  the  soldiers  met  together,  might  choose 
one  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole,  being  one  of  the 
•commissioned  ofiicers  of  the  said  towns,  whom  they  shall 
readily  obey  as  their  commander  in  chief,  who  is  hereby 
empowered  to  act  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the 
conmianders  of  the  several  squadrons  and  such  other  dis- 
creet men  of  his  company  as  he  should  see  cause  to  advise 
with,'  at  his  discretion. 

6.  Every  person  refusing  or  neglecting  '  to  attend  the 
country's  service,'  when  *  pressed  by  a  constable,  press- 
master  or  their  deputies,  by  order  of  <  any  legal  authority,' 
forfeited  £5,  '  or  in  want  thereof  should  be  compelled  to 
run  the  gauntlet  or  both,  as  the  transgression  shall  be  cir- 
cumstanced.'   And  where  there  is  or  may  be  opportunity 
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for  such  delinquents,  finally  to  declare  their  resolution  not 
to  attend  the  said  service,  so  that  another  may  be  pressed 
in  their  stead,  and  shall  neglect  the  same,  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  £5  more,  the  one  half  to  the  country,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  town  to  which  the  delinquent  belonged. 

7.  Towns  were  directed  to  make  '  a  rate  to  pay  all  their 
soldiers  and  officers  which  had  been  out  on  the  country's 
service,  from  first  to  last  their  full  due,  in  such  specie  as 
the  last  rate  for  their  payment  in  part  was  ordered,  unless 
any  of  them  desire,  /ather  to  stay  to  have  it  in  land.  The 
towns  were  directed  to  furnish  their  accompts  of  their 
particular  and  distinct  disbursements  to  July  court  next, 
that  so  there  may  be  a  right  proportioning  of  the  whole 
charge  of  this  war,  upon  the  several  towns.' 

8.  Such  as  refused  or  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  'good  and  fixed  arms  fit  for  service'  within  one 
month,  were  made  liable  to  a  distress  for  as  much  as  would 
procure  such  arms  for  them,  '  and  if  the  delinquents 
would  not  perform  service  with  their  guns  when  provided, 
the  commissioned  officers  were  to  furnish  them  to  such  as 
would.' 

In  this  most  disastrous  and  trying  period,  when  the  very 
existence  of  the  colony  was  endangered,  such  were  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  civil  government. 

When  a  savage  enemy  was  lurking  in  the  woods,  and 
planting  his  deadly  ambushes  in  the  borders  of  the  villa- 
ges, when  towns  were  in  danger  of  the  flames,  and  the 
lives  of  whole  communities  were  dependent  on  the  energy 
and  the  exertions  of  the  soldiery,  a  soldier  under  such 
circumstances  refusing  to  march  at  the  command  of  his 
officer,  and  thus  incurring  the  guilt  of  mutiny,  was  to  be 
fined  5«.  a  day,  and  in  case  of  inability  to  pay,  was  to  be 
*  laid  neck  and  heels ! ' 
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A  citizen,  unaccustomed  to  arms  or  conscientiously 
scrupulous  about  engaging  in  war,  refusing  the  requisition 
of  a  constable  to  go  into  service,  was  to  be  fined  £5,  or 
to  '  run  the  guantlet,'  or  both  ! 

The  soldiers  going  on  an  expedition  were  permitted  to 
choose  their  commander,  and  the  commander  was  per- 
mitted and  advised  to  consult  his  soldiers  as  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  command.  Responsibility  was  destroyed,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  discipline  would  have  been  farcical. 

The  government  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
providing  means  to  pay  the  troops,  but  threw  it  on  the 
towns,  thus  virtually  acknowledging  the  termination  of 
their  own  authority ;  and  to  complete  the  tissue  of  absurdity, 
the  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  their  own  arms ! 
Surely  there  was  a  God  above,  and  virtue  in  the  people. 

Church  and  Philip  had  appeared  as  principal  actors  at 
the  commencement  of  this  terrific  drama,  and  now  on  the 
same  spot,  they  assumed  the  great  parts  in  the  catas- 
trophe. - 
Chtireh  Churcli  had  been  treated  by  the  government  of  Ply- 
commaDd.  mouth  with  ingratitude,  insult,  and  neglect ;  his  advice 
was  scorned  ;  his  services  underrated  ;  and  he  was  not 
even  offered  a  command.  His  lofty  spirit  could  not  well 
brook  such  slights.  He  retired  in  disgust  to  his  family. 
Despairing  of  obtaining  any  employment  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  resumed  the  management  of  his  own  affairs, 
which  had  been  neglected.  In  attempting  to  use  a  knife 
for  some  trifling  purpose,  he  wounded  his  fingers  ;  regard- 
ing this  unimportant  accident  as  an  indication  of  the  will 
of  Providence  that  he  should  undertake  no  ordinary  busi- 
ness while  this  war  continued,  he  threw  down  the  knife, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Plymouth.  The  court  were 
then  holding  their  annual  June  session.    Notwithstanding 
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former  misunderstandings,  they  received  him  with  much 
cordiality,  as  they  had  just  resolved  to  raise  two  hundred 
soldiers,  two  thirds  being  English  and   the  remainder  In- 
dian, and  they  needed  his  assistance  in  raising  the  men* 
As  the  court  had  now  adopted  the  plan  which  they  had 
formerly  derided  and  rejected,  although  the  number  of 
soldiers  to  be  raised  was  not  so  great  as  Church  had 
originally  proposed,  yet  he  now  undertook  the  service 
with  great  cheerfulness,  and  engaged  to  return  to  Rhode 
Island ;  hoping  to  enlist  some  of  the  people  of  Swansey 
and  Dartmouth  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  now  lived  there  without  employment.     Returning  by 
the  way  of  Seconnesset,*  he  there  engaged  two  Indians 
to  paddle  him  in  a  canoe  from  the  Elizabeth  Islands  to 
Rhode  Island.     While   passing   round  the  long  point  of 
Saconet,  where    he    had  formerly   lived,  he   discovered 
several  Indians,  whom  he  had  once  known,  engaged  in 
fishing  on  the   shore.     He  had  always  supposed  that  he  Swonet 
could  detach  the  Saconet  Indians  from  the  confederacy,  anxious 
by  obtaining  an  interview  with  them  ;  and  he  also  be-  church 
lieved  that  they  never  would  have  joined  Philip,  if  the  Jj^** 
sudden   breaking  out  of  the  war  had  not  prevented  him  ^®™* 
from  returning  to  them.      Desirous  of  having  son^e  dis- 
course  with  these  Indians,   who   made  signs  as    though 
they  wished  to  speak  with  him,  he  directed  his  Indians 
to  pass  near  the  shore.     He  was  still  unwilling  to  ven- 
ture himself  amongst  the  hostile  Indians. — ^They  seemed 
extremely  anxious  to  obtain  an  interview,  and  laid  down 
their  guns  to  convince  him  of  their  peaceable  intentions* 
After  requesting  two  of  them  to  go  down  on  a  long  point 
of  cleared  land,  where  there  could  be  no  ambush,  he  ven- 
tured to  go  on  shore,  and  hauling  his  canoe  on  the  beach, 

*  Falmouth,  Cape  Cod. 
PART   III.  19 
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directed  one  of  his  own  Indians  to  stay  by  it,  and  the 
other  to  act  as  a  sentinel.  Church  was  well  acquainted 
with  George,  one  of  the  Saconet  Indians  who  spoke 
English  well.  George  told  him  that  his  tribe  were  weary 
of  the  war,  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  at  the  instigation 
of  Philip,  but  they  saw  no  benefit  in  continuing  hostilities, 
and  that  he  had  sought  this  interview  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  his  friendly  intercession  with  the  governor  of 
Plymouth;  that  his  countrymen  only  wished  to  live  quietly 
amongst  the  English  in  their  wonted  manner,  and  that  if 
they  could  be  pardoned,  they  would  give  up  their  arms, 
and  even  go  out  under  his  command,  and  fight  the  enemies 
of  the  English  ;  and  he  desired  another  conference  at  such 
time  and  place  as  Church  should  appoint.  Church  pro- 
mised to  meet  them  in  two  days,  at  Richmond's  farm  near 
Saconet. — He  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  and  solicited  the 
governor's  permission  to  treat,  proposing  that  Daniel 
Wilcox,  who  understood  the  Indian  language,  should 
accompany  him ;  but  the  governor  refused  his  request, 
alleging  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  trust 
himself  amongst  the  Saconets.  Nevertheless  Church 
was  true  to  his  engagement.  After  an  affectionate 
parting  with  his  wife,  he  took  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a 
roll  of  tobacco,  and  accompanied  by  his  servant  and  two 
other  Indians,  he  set  out  and  reached  the  appointed  spot ; 
there  he  found  Awashonks,  the  Sunke  Squaw  or  queen, 
and  several  of  her  Indians,  who  all  gave  him  their  hands, 
and  addressed  him  with  much  apparent  friendliness  of 
manner.  Having  walked  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
a  large  body  of  armed  Indians,  painted  and  trimmed,  and 
in  warlike  array,  suddenly  rose  from  amongst  the  high 
grass  in  which  they  had  been  concealed.  Church  imme- 
diately said  to  Awashonks  that  he  supposed  her  object  to 
have  been  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  which  remark  she  replied 
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in  the  affirmative ;  he  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  her 
people  should  come  with  arms  in  their  hands  when  their 
object  was  pacific  ;  Awashonks  asked  him  what  arms  they 
should  lay  down  ?  Church  perceiving  that  the  Indians 
were  murmuring,  and  eyeing  him  with  ferocious  counte- 
nances, replied,  '  only  their  guns  at  some  small  distance 
for  formality's  sake.'  Hearing  this  they  laid  their  guns 
aside  and  quietly  seated  themselves.  Church  pouring 
some  rum  into  a  shell,  drank  of  it,  and  offered  it  to  Awash- 
onks who  watched  him  narrowly,  that  she  might  ascertain 
whether  he  swallowed  it  or  not.  She  requested  him  to 
drink  again ;  discovering  her  suspicion,  he  poured  some 
into  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  sipped  it,  and  then  taking 
the  shell  drank  freely  ;  Awashonks  then  dismissing  her 
fears  also  drank,  the  liquor  passed  round,  and  the  tobacco 
was  distributed.  She  then  expressed  her  regret  that  he 
had  not  visited  her  according  to  his  promise,  which  visit 
she  thought  would  have  prevented  her  people  from  enga- 
ging in  the  war.  He  replied  that  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected commencement  of  hostilities  prevented  him  ;  that 
desirous  of  seeing  her  he  came  as  far  as  Punkateese,  but 
was  there  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  compelled  to 
encounter  great  numbers  of  them  with  9nly  nineteen  men. 
On  hearing  this,   the  Indians  began  to  murmur,  and  one  « 

of  them  approaching  Church,  threatened  his  life,  saying 
that  he  had  killed   his  brother  at  Punkateese ;  Church 
replied  that  his  brother  was  the  aggressor,  and  if  he  had 
remained   quiet  at  Saconet  according  to  his   wish   and 
advice,  he  would  not  have  been  injured.     At  last  they 
acknowledged,  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  and  their  chief  tuccedi  in 
captain  causing  silence  to  be  made,  forbade  tliem  to  call  u^e°SMo- 
up  old  affairs,  and  they  began  in  earnest  to  treat  of  peacb,  Sf^^i^^^ 
of  which  they  were  very  desirous.     They  solemnly  prom-  ^ndiuon 
ised  Church  that  they  would  not  only  abandon,  but  would  ■booid  be 

pirdoMd. 
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go  out  with  him  to  fight  Philip,  if  through  his  intercession 
their  pardon  could  be  obtained,  their  transportation  pre- 
vented, and  their  lives  spared.  As  solemnly  did  Church 
promise  to  use  all  his  influence  and  exertions  to  obtain 
these  favors,  and  he  faithfully  kept  his  word. 

The  chief  captain  then  addressing  Church  with  great 
respect,  said,  '  Sir,  if  you  will  please  to  accept  of  me  and 
my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philip^s  head  before  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe  ;' 
to  this  they  all  assented,  expressing  to  Church  their  great 
love  for  him,  and  their  willingness  to  fight  under  his  com- 
mand. Church  assured  them  that  he  would  be  a  friend  to 
them  and  their  children.  He  then  proposed  to  them  that 
five  messengers  should  be  sent  with  him  through  the 
woods,  to  Plymouth  ;  to  this  proposal  they  objected,  fear- 
ing that  they  might  be  intercepted  by  Philip's  Indians  and 
killed,  and  the  whole  design  frustrated,  but  suggested  a 
passage  by  water  in  an  English  vessel,  in  which  the  mes- 
sengers could  embark  at  Saconet  pofnt ;  to  this  arrange- 
ment  Church  agreed^  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island  to 
obtain  a  vessel,  but  he  met  with  much  difliculty ;  all  were 
so  fearful  of  Indian  treachery  that  they  would  not  under- 
take the  voyage.  Captain  Anthony  Low  of  Swansey,  a 
bold  mariner,  coming  into  the  harbor  of  Newport,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him,  and  he  cheerfully  engaged, 
notwithstanding  his  vessel  was  laden  with  a  full  cargo. 
Church  embarking  with  Low,  sailed  for  the  point.  When 
he  arrived  there,  the  wind  was  directly  ahead,  and  the 
sea  ran  so  high,  that  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  Peter 
Awashonks,  the  son  of  the  queen,  got  on  board  ;  a  storm 
coming  on,  the  captain  was  compelled  to  run  his  vessel  up 
the  eastern  passage,  and  returned  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island  to  Newport.  Church,  whose  deep  sense  of  religion 
led  him  to  refer  every  accident  to  the  special  interposition 
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of  Providence,  took  this  disappointment  as  an  indication 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  gave  up  the  voyage.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  *  whole  transaction,'  and  of  his 
agreement  with  the  Indians,  and  sent  Peter,  (by  the  way 
of  Saconet,)  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth. 

Shortly  after.  Major  Bradford  with  the  whole  Plymouth  ^T^^'.^j^ 
force,  arrived  at  Pocasset,  of  which  Church  was  imme-  the  Saco- 
diately  informed  ;  repairing  to  the  camp,  he  communicated  dians  vis- 
to  this  commander  all  his  transactions  with  the  Saconet  Bradforf. 
Indians,  and  then  sought  an  interview  with  Awaslionks, 
with  the  design  of  inducing  her  to  visit  Major  Bradford. 
He  advised  her  to  call  in  all  her  people,  lest  they  might 
be  harmed,  exhorted  her  to  trust  in  the  faith  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  dismiss  all  fear ;  Church  then  returned  to  the 
army,  and  on  the  next*morning  Bradford  moved  down  to 
Punkateese,  half  way  between  Pocasset  and  Saconet,  with 
his  whole  force.  Church  with  a  few  men  again  set  out  to 
visit  Awashonks  at  her  quarters,  to  invite  her  to  a  confer- 
ence ;  on  his  way  he  captured  a  Pocasset  Indian,  and  saw 
several  others,  with  whom  he  did  not  interfere  ;  he  learned 
from  his  captive  that  bis  mother  and  some  other  Indians 
were  concealed  in  a  swamp  above  Nomquid  ;*  he  sent 
him  with  two  men  as  a  guard  to  Major  Bradford.  Awash- 
onks collected  her  people,  and  repaired  to  Punkateese. 
Churbh  offered  to  serve  under  Bradford  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  command  the  Indians  ;  this  offer  was  peremp- 
torily declined,  and  the  queen  was  ordered  under  penalty 
to  appear  at  Sandwich  within  six  days.  Mortified  at  the 
distrust  of  the  English  commander,  the  Indians  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  to  Church,  but  he  advised  them  to 
obey,  and  promised  to  meet  them  at  Sandwich  in  a 
week,   and   withal  expressed  his  perfect  confidence  in 
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being  able  to  obtain  authority  from  the  governor  to  enlist 
and  to  command  them.  The  Indians,  somewhat  reassured, 
marched  away  accompanied  by  Jack  Havens,  an  Indian 
who  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  hostilities  against 
the  English,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  Church  then  went 
out  with  Toby  his  captive,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
Indians  at  Nomquid.  On  the  next  morning,  the  army 
moved  back  to  Pocasset.  Church  had  learned  from  Toby 
that  a  party  of  three  hundred,  consisting  partly  of  Mount 
Hopes,  partly  of  Narragansetts,  and  partly  of  Weetamore's 
warriors,  were  at  Weepoiset,  and  that  Philip  was  expected 
there  in  four  days.  Animated  by  this  intelligence,  be 
urged  Bradford,  who  had  now  embarked  his  soldiers  in 
boats,  to  visit  Weepoiset,  and  break  up  their  quarters.  It 
being  evening,  they  could  plainly  tliscern  theJndian  fires, 
but  Bradford  construed  his  orders  literally,  by  which  he 
was  directed  to  go  to  Mount  Hope  and  there  to  fight  Philip 
and  regardless  of  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  Church, 
ordered  his  boats  to  bear  away^for  the  Mount ;  finding  no 
^  enemy  there,  he  moved  forward  to  Rehoboth,  and  there, 

Church     Church  taking  one  Sabin  for  a  guide,  set  ofiT  for  Ply- 
fijmwth  mouth  with  the  design  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  the 
Mrt^for  Saconet  Indians.      He  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
t'*^^^^  governor,   and   was   thanked  for    his    services,    all   his 
diani.       engagements  were  confirmed,  and    he  was   promised  a 
commission,  authorizing  him  to  command  the  allied  In- 
dians.    He  took  a  few  men,  amongst  whom  were  Jabez 
Howland  and  Nathaniel  Southworth,  and  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  Awashonks,  proceeded  to  Sandwich.   Not  finding 
I  her  there,  he  went  to  Agawam,^  but  being  again  disap- 

pointed, some  of  his  men  were  disheartened  and  returned, 
six  of  them  engaged   to  go  on ;  when  they   arrived  at 

*  InWareham. 
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Sippican  river,*  Howland  was  too  much  fatigued  to   go 
further,   and  he  was  left  at   the  river   with  two   others. 
They  crossed  Metapoiset  river,f  and  soon  opened  on  a 
great  bay,|  where  they  could  see  many  miles  along  shore. 
Hearing  a  loud  noise  immediately  below  them,  and  near 
the  sea,  they  dismounted  and  looked  over  a  low  cliff.    On 
the  sea  beach   they  descried  a  great  number  of  Indians ; 
some  were  racing  horses  on  the  beach,  some  were  engaged 
in  the  game  of  football,  and  others  in  fishing.     Church 
was  uncertain  whether  they  were  enemies  or  friends,  but 
at  length  retiring  into  the  thicket,  he  hailed  them  ;  two 
who  were  mounted  came  with  great  speed  to  ascertain 
from  whom  the  call  proceeded,  but  discovering  English- 
men armed,  they  retreated,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
and  by  making  his  name  known,   that  Church    induced 
them  to  return.     He  then  learned  that  it  was  Awashonks 
and  her  tribe,  '  and  that  Jack  Havens  was  with  them ;'  he  Chnrch'i 
sent   for   Jack,   and    having   certainly   ascertained    that  with  the 
Awashonks  was  there,  invited  several  mounted   Indians  f,^^^ 
who  had  now  come  up,   to  go  with   him,  to  search  for 
Howland,  who  had  been  left  at  Sippican.     Finding   him 
safe,  they  all  returned  to  Awashonks,  and  were  received 
with  great  joy  and  shouting.     They  supped  luxuriously  g^con^t 
on  fish,  and  then  a  huge  fire  being  kindled,  the  queen  and  Indiaiw 
several  of  her  old  men  kneeled  in  a  circle  around  the  fire,  them- 
the   others  standing   around   them.      The  chief  captain  Church, 
armed  with  a  spear  and  tomahawk,  passed  within  the  inner 
circle,  and  began  to  dance  around'the  fire;  then  repeating 
the  names  of  all  the  Indian  nations  who  were  enemies  of 
the  English,  he  drew  a  brand  from   the  fire,  which  he 
whirled  round  with  great  fury,  and  then  laid  it  aside ;  in 
this  manner  he  continued  his  dance  until  he  had  drawn 

*  In  Rochester.  t  Also  in  Rochester.  t  Buzzard's  Bay. 
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from  the  fire  as  many  brands  as  he  had  named  tribes  ; 
leaving  his  spear  and  tomahawk,  he  then  quitted  the  circle, 
and  another  chief  repeated  the  same  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  several  others. 

The  captain  informed  Church  that  this  was  their  mode 
of  engaging  soldiers,  and  was  analogous  to  the  oath  of 
the  English  ;  that  the  largest  and  most  powerful  men  were 
now  engaged,  and  were  holden  to  obey  his  commands. 
Awashonks  presented  Church  with  a  fine  musket,  and  he 
having  selected  a  number  of  the  Indians,  marched  with 
them  to  Plymouth,  and  soon  completed  his  company,  a 
number  of  English  having  volunteered  to  serve  with  them. 
He  received  a  commission,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to 
increase  his  company  to  the  number  of  sixty  Englishmen 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  Indians,  and  to  appoint  his 
lieutenants,  Serjeants,  corporals,  &c. ;  this  commission 
was  dated  July  24,  1676.  In  this  manner  his  original 
plan  of  fighting  with  a  combined  force  of  English  and 
Indians,  which  had  been  rejected  with  scorn,  was  car- 
ried into  effect.  Being  received  into  favor,  these  fn- 
dians  ever  after  evinced  the  most  exemplary  fidelity,  and 
rendered  important  services  to  the  colony.  They  were 
not  of  Philip's  particular  tribe,  but  the  queen  was  nearly 
related  to  him. 
^.,.  ,  When  Philip  heard  of  the  defection  of  Awashonks  and 

•orrow  at  the  Saconet  tribe,  he  was  never  known  to  smile,  or  to 
tioD  of      evince  the  slightest  symptom  of  pleasure.     It  seemed  as 
oiJu!  '     though  his  evil  destiny   had  overtaken  him,   and  that  the 
day  of  his  destruction  was  at  hand,  and  that  in  future  he 
was  to  be  hunted  through  the  woods  like  a  wild  beast  by 
open  enemies  and  treacherous  friends. 

Church  now  took  the  field*  with  a  company  of  eighteen 

attacks  a    Englishmen  and  twentytwo  Indians,  and  reached  Middle- 
par^  of 

*  July  25th. 
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borough  before  the  dawn  of  day.      As  soon  as  it  was  NamBu- 
light,  his  company  went  in   pursuit  of  a  party  of  Narra-  Nunaaket 
gansetts,  and  discovering  their  situation  by  the  light  of  JJ^eT*** 
their  fires,  surrounded  and  completely  surprised  them ;  not  ****"*• 
one  escaped.     From  them  they  learned  that  there    was 
another  party  of  the  enemy  at  Monponset  pond.     Encum- 
bered with  his  prisoners.  Church  was  fearful  of  proceed- 
ing, and  hastened  back  to  Plymouth,  where  he  disposed 
of  all  excepting  one    who  was  called   Jeffry,  whom  he 
retained  as  his  particular  servant,  and  who  served  him 
faithfully  until  his  death. 

After  concluding  a  hard   bargain  with  the  government  The  hard 
of  Plymouth ;    they   engaging    to    supply   him   and   his  the  Ply- 
company  with   provisions  and    ammunition,  on  condition  ^^ern- 
of  receiving  one  half  of  his  prisoners,  the   English  sol-  ™®°*' 
diers  to  have  the  remainder,  and  the  Indians  the  loose* 
plunder.     Church  again  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Monponset,  and  captured  every  one. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  bring  in  prisoners  con-  Church's 
stantly ;  he  lost  not  a  moment ;  he  was  always  in  motion,  ^ning 
^  When  he  wanted  intelligence,'  he  stationed  some  of  his  gence. 
men  at  a  pass  where  there  was  much  travelling,  scattering 
the  remainder  all  around  in  close  ambush,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  taking  some  prisoners ;  in  this  way  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  against  them, 
and  to  surprise  them  continually. 

The  government  of  Plymouth  being  now  compelled  to  Hit  com- 
acknowledge  the  merit  and  capacity  of  Church,  enlarged  enlarged. 
his  commission,  giving  him  ample  discretionary  powers, 
*  to  raise  and  dismiss  his  forces'  at  pleasure  ;  to  appoint 
and  commission  his  officers,  and  to  march  anywhere 
'within "the  limits  of  the  three  United  Colonies;  to  re- 
ceive to  mercy,  give  quarter  or  not,  excepting  some  par- 
ticular and  noted  murderers  ;  namely,  Philip,  and  all  that 
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were  at  the  destroying  of  Mr  Clark's  garrison,  and  some 
few  others.'  After  receiving  this  enlarged  commissioQ, 
he  again  went  out,  but  he  was  first  required  by  this  eco- 
nomical government  to  guard  some  carts  which  were 
laden  with  provisions  for  Major  Bradford's  army  which 
then  lay  at  Taunton,  he  obtained  other  guards  as  far  as 
Middleborough,  (Namasket)  stipulating  to  take  charge  of 
them  again,  there.  He  marched  on,  and  at  daylight  dis- 
covered a  party  of  the  enemy  at  Namasket ;  being  pressed 
for  time  he  instantly  attacked  them  without  his  usual  pre- 
cautions, but  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole,  being 
sixteen ;  from  them  he  learned  that  Tispaquin  a  chief  of 
much  notoriety,  was  in  Assawompset  neck,*  with  a  large 
party,  but  he  was  restrained  from  going  in  pursuit  of  him 
because  the  carts  must  be  guarded.  Vexed  at  the  loss  of 
this  opportunity,  he  proceeded  reluctantly  with  the  carts 
until  he  reached  the  Taunton  river,  and  then  despatching 
two  of  his  men  to  Major  Bradford,  who  was  at  a  tavern  in 
Taunton  with  his  captains,  requested  a  guard  for  them 
back  to  Plymouth,  and  refused  an  invitation  to  join  Brad- 
ford at  the  tavern. 

The  guard  was  sent,  and  under  their  care  he  placed  his 
prisoners,  directing  them  to  proceed  through  Bridgewater. 
He  then  marched  for  Assawompset  neck ;  when  he  reached 
the  river  which  united  the  ponds  at  the  entrance  of  the 
neck,*  he  was-  fired  on  by  some  Indians]  who  were  posted 
in  a  thick  swamp ;  Church's  Indians  ran  upon  them,  but 
the  enemy  escaped  in  the  darkness  ;  marching  a  mile  into 
the  neck  he  halted,  and  his  horses  were  suffered  to  feed,  a 
strict  watch  b^ing  kept  as  the  enemy  were  within  hearing 
on  all  sides.      Church  somewhat  apprehensive  of  being 


*  Between  the  ponds  in  Middleboroogh. 
i  Near  Sampaon'a  tavern  in  Middleboroogh. 
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hemmed  in  on  this  neck,  which  was  nearly  surrounded 
with  water,  ordered  his  company  when  the  enemy  were 
still,  to  move  on,  and  to  pass  out  of  the  neck  towards 
Acushnct,  as  it  was  one  of  his  rules  while  on  these  en- 
terprises never  to  return  by  the  same  path.  *  As  they  had 
now  been  two  days  and  one  night  without  rest  or  sleep,' 
after  crossing  Acushnet  river,  and  posting  a  guard  at  the 
passage,  and  finding  a  suitable  place  for  the  horses  to  feed, 
and  placing  sentinels  around  the  company, — all  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  ; 
so  weary  were  they  with  incessant  marching,  that  the 
sentinels  soon  slumbered  as  soundly  as  the  others.  Church 
first  awoke,  and  rousing  his  men,  sent  a  party  to  the  guard 
who  had  been  posted  at  the  river,  they  discovered  a 
party  of  the  enemy  who  were  examining  their  tracks ; 
Church  and  his  men  dispersed  into  the  thickets,  and  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  river,  where  they  found  the  guard 
overcome  with  watching,  asleep;  being  awakened,  they 
soon  became  sensible  of  their  danger,  and  joined  their 
companions,  but  the  enemy  remaining  quiet,  a  hasty 
repast  was  snatched  from  their  knapsacks,  and  then 
while  one  party  guarded  the  horsey,  the  other  went  out 
to  scout ;  falling  on  a  track,  they  pursued  it  until  they 
discovered  Little  Eyes  and  his  family,  and  some  other 
Saconet  Indians  who  had  abandoned  their  countrymen, 
when  peace  was  made  with  the  English. —  Some  of 
Church's  Indians  urged  him  to  put  Little  Eyes  to  death, 
as  he  had  threatened  his  life  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  he  could  now  be  revenged ;  but  Church 
rejected  their  advice,  and  told  them  that  the  English  never 
revenged.  Finding  an  old  canoe  at  the  river  side,  he 
ordered  Little  Eyes  and  his  party  to  be  conveyed  to  an 
island  in  the  river,  and  left  Lightfoot  and  one  of  his  own  In- 
dians with  him  to  save  his  life  in  case  he  was  discovered 
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by  any  other  Englishmen.  He  then  marched  towards 
Aponeganset,  and  halted  near  RussePs  orchard,,  and  he 
and  his  men  lay  down  in  a  thicket  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning  they  discovered  some  of  the  enemy,  and 
found  by  their  traces,  that  a  numerous  party  had  lodged 
in  the  orchard  during  the  night.  Church  ordered  an  im- 
mediate pursuit ;  after  marching  three  miles  they  came  to 
a  point  in  the  country  road  where  the  track  dividing,  en- 
circled a  large  cedar  swamp. — Here  Church  proposed  to 
his  Indians  to  divide  and  try  their  fortune  in  the  different 
tracks,  urging  them  to  overcome  the  doubts  and  preju- 
dices of  their  enemies  amongst  the  English,  by  proving 
their  prowess  when  acting  by  themselves.  At  first  the 
Indians  were  reluctant  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
English,  but  finally  consented  ;  the  ruins  of  John  Cook's 
house  at  Acushena  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous,  and 
the  two  parties  set  out  on  different  tracks.  Church  and 
his  party  moved  on  briskly  until  he  was  informed  by 
William  Fobes  one  of  his  men  who  was  in  the  rear,  that 
a  large  body  of  Indians  were  discovered,  who  were  gather- 
ing berries  across  the  swamp. —  Church  supposing  them 
to  be  mostly  womei),  called  Delano,  (who  spoke  the  In- 
dian language)  and  Barnesa  nother  of  his  men,  to  his  side, 
and  spurring  their  horses,  the  three  drove  through  the 
swamp. 

A  Indian  woman  and  her  husband  who  had  lived  peace- 

ably  on  Rhode  Island,  (but  had  been  compelled  in  conse- 

the  In-      quence  of  the  fears  of  the  people,  to  depart  from  the 

Apone-      island,)  knew  Church  and  remembered  that  he  had  inter- 

Cd^es  posed  to  prevent  them   from  being  molested ;  as  soon  as 

tomtJ!"    she  saw  him  she  recollected  him,  and   ran  towards  him, 

calling  him  by   name.      Church  told  her  to  assure   the 

Indians    who    were   then  flying    in   every   direction,    to 

stop  and  surrender,  and  their  lives  should  be  spared.—- 
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Many  of  them  did  so,  but  others  continuing  to  run,  he  , 
pursued  them  on  horseback.  Overtaking  one  he  snatched 
his  gun  from  him,  and  suddenly  turning  his  head,  perceived 
that  none  of  his  company  were  with  him  excepting  Dela- 
no, who  was  busily  employed  in  taking  prisoners.  Driving 
their  prisoners  before  them,  they  moved  back  and  found 
the  whole  company  still  standing  on  the  spot  where  the 
attack  was  made,  alarmed  and  frightened.  Having  lost 
sight  of  Church,  tney  supposed  he  had  been  killed  and 
were  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  They  now  ascertained 
that  they  had  killed  and  captured  sixtysix  of  the  enemy, 
part  of  them  being  Philip's  people,  part  Qunnappins,  and 
some  Narragansetts. 

Church  ascertained  from  the  squaw  that  both  Philip  and 
Qunnappin  were  only  two  miles  distant,  '  in  the  great 
cedar  swamp,'  which  was  full  of  Indians,  and  that  a 
hundred  had  gone  down  into  Sconticut  neck  to  kill  cattle 
and  obtain  provision. — The  squaw  was  much  alarmed  lest  JJ^^** 
Church  should  pass  into  the  neck,  fearing  he  might  be  cut  ti«ot, 
off,  but  learning  from  her  the  place  where  Philip's  In-  Fair- 
dians  had  crossed  the  river,  he  passed  down  in  a  lower 
direction  to  conceal  his  track,  and  going  with  Delano  to 
the  island  where  Lightfoot  and  Little  Eyes  had  been  left, 
Lightfoot  corroborated  the  story  of  the  Squaw ;  he  had 
seen  the  Indians  passing  down  the  neck  and  now  pointed 
them  out  to  Church  as  they  were  returning ;  to  observe 
them  more  closely.  Church  and  Delano  went  into  a  meadow 
through  which  they  had  passed  on  their  downward  march  ; 
there  they  concealed  themselves.  The  Indians  entering 
the  meadow  halted,  and  Church  had  then  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  their  numbers ;  fortunate  indeed  was  it  for 
him  that  his  caution  induced  him  to  pass  down  in  such  a 
direction  that  they  did  not  cross  his  track,  for  had  he  been 
pursued  by  them  he  must  have  fought  at  the  hazard  of 
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defeat,  and  almost  with  the  certainty  of  losing  all  his 
prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  were  out  of  sight, 
Lightfoot  was  despatched  to  the  island  to  bring  off  the 
prisoners,  and  Church  and  Delano  returned  to  the  com^ 
pany,  which  marched  into  the  meadow  ;  taking  their  pris- 
oners they  hastened  on,  and  crossing  the  track  of  Philip's 
Indians,  reached  the  Metapoiset  river,  of  which  they 
Allied  In-  ^^^^^^^  ^  passage  and  then  halted.  Delano  and  two 
diam  take  others  Were  sent  to  Cook's  house  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 

■utythree 

prUcners.  their  Indian   allies,   for  whom  they  waited   until  a   late 
hour  in  the   night ;  these    Indians  had   killed  three  and 
taken  sixtythree  of  the  enemy,  sixtysix  being  precisely 
the   number  which  the  English  had  taken.      This  equal- 
ity in  success.  Church   as  usual  referred  to  Providence, 
which  had  in  this  manner  prevented  both  parties  from 
boasting    and    triumphing     over    each  other,    but    the 
Indians  had  taken  more  arms  than  the  English  ;  th'ej  re- 
gretted however,  that  they  had   separlited  from  the  Eng- 
lish, inasmuch  as  the  united  force  might  have  captured 
the  whole  of  Tyask's   company,  which  these  Indians  en- 
countered and  dispersed  and  captured  the  wife  and  son  of 
Tyask.     They  then  joined  Church  at  Metapoiset,  and  all 
returAed  to  Plymouth. 
Escape  of      It  was  afterwafds  ascertained  that  on  the  night  of  this 
Church,     j^y^  Philip  had  sent  a  large  force  to  waylay  Church  at  the 
entrance  of  Assawompset  neck,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  caution  in  avoiding  always  on  his  return  to  take  the 
path  which  he  had  previously  travelled,  in  all  probability 
his  career  would  have  been  terminated. 
Church         Church  continued  in  this  manner  to  harass  the  Indians, 
^aSnSIe  ^^^  ^^  bring  in  prisoners.  As  he  had  now  by  constant  inter- 
iMUBM,     course  and  close  observation,  gained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  wild  but  simple  character,  his  daring  cour- 
age, constant  cheerfulness,  and  continual  success,  pro- 
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doced  amongst  his  followers  a  sentiment  like  veneration. 
Although  the  temper  of  the  Indian  is  gloomy,  yet  he  is 
easily  captivated  by  the  vivacity  of  others,  and  hence  the 
French  have  been  more  successful  in  gaining  the  hearts 
of  these  sons  of  the  forest  than  any  other  Europeans.  The 
fearless  cheerfulness  of  Church  while  encountering  dan- 
gers of  t-he  most  terrific  character,  and  hardships  which 
even  they,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  woods  and  swamps, 
and  tempests,  and  sleepless  nights,  and  want  of  food,  could 
scarcely  endure,  gave  them  an  impression  that  he  was  in- 
vincible. 

It  was  his  custom  to  select  the  hardiest  and  boldest 
amongst  his  prisoners,  however  sulky  and  revengeful  they 
might  be  at  first,  he  never  failed  at  length  to  gain  their 
affections  and  secure  their  services,  and  so  implicit  was 
their  obedience,  that  they  would  frequently  fight  for  him 
against  their  nearest  kindred.  He  also  adopted  in  a  great 
degree  their  mode  of  warfare.  Instead  of  marching  as  the 
English  usually  did,  he  scattered  his  men  wide  apart, 
he  separated  them  into  small  parties,  following  the  In- 
dian mode  of  ambushing  and  surprising.  By  his  talent  in 
acquiring  information  from  his  captives  of  the  haunts  and 
movements  of  the  enemy,  he  frequently  disconcerted  their 
best  planned*  enterprises  and  turned  their  own  mode  of 
warfare  with  dire  success  upon  themselves.  In  this  way 
the  English  were  spared,  and  the  unfortunate  Indians 
preyed  on  each  other. 

The  main  body  of  the  Plymouth  forces  under  the  com-  PhUip 
mand  of  Major  Bradford  still  continued  at  Taunton.  Phi-  in  br- 
lip  fearing  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Taunton  river  T^^iou 
while  they  remained,  was  now  confined  between  that  river  pi^ 
and  the  sea,  but  his  parties  being  so  vigorously  attacked  »«**• 
by  Church  on  the  south,  he  had  moved  northerly  towards 
Bridgewater  but  still  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 
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Church  A  messenger  came  on  Sunday  to  the  governor  of  Pty-' 
to  attack  mouth,  (who  was  at  Marshfield)  with  information  that  the 
sachem  of  Mount  Hope  witi}  all  his  forces  was  attempting 
to  retreat  over  Taunton  river,  with  a  view  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  attack  the  towns  of  Taunton  and  Bridgewater* 
The  governor  hastened  to  Plymouth  and  engaged  some 
men  for  an  expedition,  and  sending  for  Church  who  was 
attending  divine  service,  desired  him  instantly  to  collect 
as  many  as  he  could,  and  to  go  out  in  pursuit  of  Philip. 
Finding  no  bread  in  the  store  house,  so  ardent  was  the 
zeal  of  Church  that  he  begged  it  from  house  to  house^ 
and  obtaining  some  commenced  his  march.  Supposing 
that  Philip  might  be  at  Bridgewater,  he  took  the  messen- 
ger for  a  guide  and  moved  rapidly  on.  In  the  evening  a 
firing  of  musketry  was  heard,  but  it  soon  ceased  and 
Bridge-      Church  continued   his  march  to  Bridgewater.     He   there 

water  peo- 

pie  pre-     ascertained  that  Philip  had  arrived  at  the  Taunton  river 
ipfrom      on  that  day  (July  31.)     The  news  of  his  approach  having 
tiie  pai^    been  spread,  a  small  party  marched  from  Bridgewater  to 
Twinton    P^'^v^^^  ^^^  passage.     A  large   tree  having  been  felled 
riTer.        across  the  river  served  as  a  bridge  ;  while  passing  and  pre- 
paring to  pass,  the  Bridgewater  soldiers  fell  suddenly  up- 
on Philip's  party  and  killed  some  of  his  best  friends,  his 
•  uncle  Akompoin  was  killed  on  the   tree  while  standing 

near  him,  and  had  Philip's  person  been  known,  he  proba- 
bly on  that  day  would  have  met  with  his  fate,  but  he  as- 
sumed so  many   and  such  different  disguises,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  his  person. 
Church         On  the  next  day  ihe  Bridgewater  soldiers  went  out  with 
wShpand  Church  and  guided  him  to  the  spot  where  they  had  at- 
hif^e*    ^^'^^^  Philip.     The  sAchem  was  still  on  the  eastern  side 
andaon.     of  the  river,  having  been  unable  to  effect  his   passage. 
Church  discovered  an  Indian  seated  on  the  stump  of  the 
tree  which  had  been  felled  for  the  bridge,  and  raising  hia 
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UHisket  took  deliberate  aim,  but  one  of  his  own  Indians 
exclaiming  that  it  was  a  friend,  he  desisted  ;  the  savage  '* 
turned  his  head  and  Church  then  saw  it  was  Philip.  He 
fired,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  Philip  leaping  down  the 
bank  escaped.  Church  then  crossed  the  river  with  his 
men  and  coipmenced  a  pursuit.  He  secured  many  prison- 
ers amongst  whom  were  the  wife  and  son  of  Pl^ilip,  the 
son  was  a  youth  only  of  nine  years.  Having  ascertained 
from  the  prisoners  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Philip  to 
fly  to  the  Narragansett  country,  he  followed  his  track  in 
close  pursuit,  leaving  a  part  of  his  company  to  guard  the 
prisoners.  He  marched  rapidly  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  prevent  his  passage  :  —  having  proceeded  several  ?j^^*^J 
miles  he  ascertained    from    the  traces,   that  the  Indians  pa»»«g«  o*" 

,  ,1.  Taunton 

had   effected   it ;    although    he   and   his   company   were  riTer. 
streaming    with    perspiration,     they    plunged    into   the 
water  and  passed    to  the  other  side,  and  having  followed 
the    track    for    sometime,   and   finding    the    attempt    to 
overtake  the  enemy  was  in  vain,  they  halted  and  resol- 
ved to  return  to  the  prisoners.     Church's  Indians  having  gj"^^* 
ascertained  that  the  party  which  had  escaped  were  Narra-  |[j^^j^ 
gansetts,   were  anxious  to  continue  the  pursuit,  as  they  Nan»g»n- 
were  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  Tockamona  the  brother  take  is 
of  Awashonks,  who  had  been  recently  killed  by  some  of  ^"^ 
that  tribe;  they  went  on,  and  the  next  morning  returned, 
bringing  in  thirteen  prisoners.     Church  sent  the  prisoners  Fight 
to  Bridgewater,  and  continued  to  send  out  his  scouts;  the  PhUip 
scouts  having  discovered  a  new  track,  he  placed  his  In-  church, 
dians  in   front  and  pursued,  giving  them  directions  to  in- 
form him  when  any  discovery  was  made,  by  a  low  whistle, 
for  he  resolved  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  attack  them.  The  allied  Indian^  found 
many  straggling  women  and  children  whom  they  sent  to 
the  rear.     A  little  before  sunset.  Church's  vanguard  dis- 

PART    III.  21 
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covered  the  enemy  in  a  swamp,  and  where  they  were  pre- 
paring to  kindle  their  night  fires.  Church  approaching 
with  great  caution  silently  surrounded  the  swamp,  intend- 
ing to  defer  his  attack  till  daylight.  He  threatened  his 
prisoners  with  death  if  they  made  the  least  noise.  When 
the  day  dawned,  he  told  the  prisoners  that  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  enemy  he  must  leave  them  without  a 
guard,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  escape, 
that  he  should  soon  succeed  in  exterminating  all  his  enemies, 
but  if  they  would  remain  quiet  and  follow  his  track,  and 
again  join  him  after  the  fight  was  over,  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  He  then  prepared  for  the  onset,  and  sent  out 
two  of  his  soldiers  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  position.  Philip  had  also  sent  out  a  scout  of  two 
who  discovering  the  others,  fled  with  loud  yells  towards  his 
camp.  Alarmed  by  the  noise  Philip  and  his  party  leaving 
the  provisions  which  they  were  preparing,  ran  further  in- 
to the  swamp.  Church  despatching  Isaac  Rowland  with 
a  party  to  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  plunged  in  himself 
and  pursued,  believing  that  Philip  when  repelled  by 
Howland  on  the  other  side,  would  retrace  his  track : — 
he  penetrated  through  the  awamp  and  joined  Howland, 
without  seeing  Philip.  Discovering  a  large  number  well 
armed  to  be  emerging  from  the  swamp  in  another  direc- 
tion, he  hailed  them,  saying,  if  a  single  shot  were  fired,  that 
all  should  be  put  to  death,  that  they  was  surrounded  but 
should  have  quarter  on  surrendering.  So  great  was  their 
dismay  and  confusion,  that  many  of  them  holding  loaded 
guns  in  their  hands  were  unable  to  discharge  them,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  shot  down  and  captured  without 
resisting.  Philip,  Tispaquin,  and  Totoson,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  this  party,  attempted  with  another  party  to  waylay 
Church  in  another  part  of  the  swamp,  but  he  suspecting 
,^  their  intentions,   after  he  had  secured  his  prisoners  by 
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placing  them  iq  a  little  valley  under  the  care  of  a  guard, 
penetrated  again  into  the  swamp  with  a  small  party  who 
concealed  themselves  behind  trees.  Philip  at  this  time 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  party  which  had  al- 
ready been  captured,  left  his  own  ambush  and  ran  into 
Church's  ;  being  fired  upon,  a  lively  skirmish  commenced 
but  he  at  length  retreated  on  his  own  track.  One  Lucas 
an  Englishman  of  Plymouth,  exposing  himself  too  much 
was  killed.  Philip  and  Tispaquin  escaped.  During  the 
fight,  Church  attended  by  two  men,  intercepted  three  of 
the  enemy  ;  two  surrendered,  the  third  who  from  his  great 
size  and  peculiar  costume,  was  thought  to  be  Totoson, 
ran  further  into  the  swamp.     Church  pursued,  but  his  gun  , 

missing  fire,  the  Indian  turned  and  presented,  he  also  miss- 
ed fire,  he  then  turned  to  run,  but  entangling  his  feet 
with  a  grape  vine,  fell,  Church  came  up,  and  drove  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  through  his  scull  into  his  brains;  hav- 
ing despatched  him,  he  beheld  the  real  Totoson  followed 
by  some  others,  furiously  approaching,  but  the  prisoners' 
guard  in  whose  sight  the  whole  afiair  happened,  anxious 
to  save  their  captain,  fired  on  the  Indians,  although  they 
endangered  him  by  the  fire,  and  they  fled. 

In  this  fight  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  the  English  Chnreh 
captured  and  killed  one  hundred  and  seventythree  of  the  priMMn 
enemy  including  those  who  were  left  unguarded,  and  who  eicapllil*^ 
afterwards  voluntarily  returned  to  them.  '^  . 

Church  and  his  company  returned  to  Bridgewater,  where  ^   ._ 
they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  joy.     The  prisoners  tetunm  to 
were  secured  in  the  town  pound^  under  an  Indian  guard,  wateT" 
and  being  filled  with  good  cheer,   which  they  had   not  Jriaonew. 
found  of  late,  they   indulged  themselves  in  festivity,  and 
lost  the  remembrance  of  their  misfortunes  while  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  plentiful  supper. 

*  In  West  Bridgewater.  ^ 
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Daring  this  scene  of  rejoicing  and  triumph,  one  of 
Church's  Indians  said  to  him,  ^  sir  you  have  now  made 
Philip  ready  to  die,  for  you  have  made  him  as  poor  and 
miserable  as  he  used  to  make  the  English ;  you  have  now 
killed  or  taken  all  his  relations.  We  believe  you  will 
soon  have  his  head,  and  this  affair  has  almost  broken  his 
heart.' 

On  the  next  day  Church  marched  with  all  his  prisoners 
to  Plymouth.  While  he  was  thus  constantly  engaged  in 
these  fatiguing  expeditions,  Major  Bradford  lay  quietly  at 
Taunton  with  his  whole  army  ! 

All  the  Indians  at  this  time  seemed  utterly  dishearten* 
ed.  Many  of  those  who  had  submitted,  were  by  the  gen- 
erous and  unsuspecting  Church,  received  into  his  company 
and  frequently  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  service- 
able of  his  soldiers,  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  lurking  places  of  their  former  confederates. 

He  disbanded  his  soldiers  and  rested  from  his  labors, 
worn   out   with    incessant    marches,    wading   rivers   and 
swamps,  penetrating  foresits,  and  constant  night  watches. 
His   health   became  seriously  impaired,  but  news  being 
Pnraiiit     soon  received  that  the  enemy  had  been  discovered  in  the 
orToto-    Dartmouth  woods,  he  rallied  his  Indians,  and  being  joined 
che^of    ^Y  several  English  volunteers,  he  divided  them  into  several 
Agawim.    parties,  and  his  Lieutenant,  Jabez  Howland,  captured  sev- 
r-  eral  of  the  enemy  ;  from  them  he  received   intelligence 

,  of  Totoson,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him,  but  Toto- 
Bon,  his  son,  and  a  squaw,  escaped  to  Agawam*  his  own 
country.  Amongst  others  they  captured  one  Sam  Bar- 
row a  noted  Indian  who  had  been  concerned  in  many  at- 
tacks on  the  English.  Church  told  him  to  prepare  for 
death  as  the  court  permitted  no  mercy  to  be  extended 
to  him,  he  replied  '  that  his  sentence  was  just,  and  that 

'^  *InWar«htm. 
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he  was  ashamed  to  live  any  longer,'  and  merely  beg- 
ged the  favor  of  being  permitted  to  smoke,  he  finished  his 
pipe,  and  turning  to  them  with  the  most  stoical  indiffer- 
ence said  he  was  ready,  and  one  of  Church's  Indians  de- 
spatched him  with  a  tomahawk.  After  Totoson  reached 
Agawam  his  son  fell  sick,  this  completed  his  misfortunes, 
and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  July  all  the  churches  in  the  colony  at  the  instigation  General 
of  the  General  Court,  *  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  with 
God  and  one  another,  on  a  day  of  humiliation  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  wherein,  after  confession  of  the  prevail- 
ing evils  of  the  times,  they  entered  into  strict  engage- 
ments through  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  for  personal 
and  family  reformation.  The  children  of  the  church  bore 
a  part  in  this  transaction. 

None  better  knew  than  the  Puritans,  the  efficacy  of  de- 
votion and  special  and  solemn  appeals  to  the  throne  of 
God,  to  strengthen  the  heart  to  meet  calamities  and  dan- 
gers. 

On  the  sixth  of  August,  an  Indian  fled  to  Taunton,  and  Exploiter 
seeking  to  make  terms  for  himself,  offered  to  conduct  the  toniane. 
English  to  a  party  of  the   enemy,   representing  that  they 
might  be  taken  with  little  difficulty  or  danger.     Twenty 
of  the  Tauntonians  ventured  out  and  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  whole,  being  twentysix. 

The  squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset,  attempted  to  escape  by  j)^^  J^ 
crossing  the  river  on  a  raft.     Her  body   was  afterwards  ^••**- 
found  at  Metapoiset.*     It  could  not  be  determined  whe-  •qnawi*. 

...  chem  of 

ther  she  perished  by  drowning  or  otherwise.  Her  head  was  Pocmmi. 
cut  off  and  set  on  a  pole  at  Taunton  to  the  great  grief  of 
many  of  her  subjects  who  were  there  as  prisoners.     Such 
was  the  unfortunate  fate  and  miserable  end  of  Weetamore. 

*  Gardner*!  neck,  Swansey. 
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She  was  averse  to  the  war,  but  yielded  to  the  importunity 
of  her  people  and  the  persuasions  of  Philip.^ 
Death  and  Philip  was  novi  sorely  pressed  by  his  fate,  his  confcd- 
ofPhUip.  erates  had  abandoned  him ;  his  faithless  friends  had  be- 
trayed him  ;  his  brother,  and  the  most  faithful  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  fallen  in  his  battles;  his  uncle  had  been  kill- 
ed by  his  side  ;  his  wife  and  only  son  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  ;  his  dominion  once  spread  so  wide,  was  now 
contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  diurnal  march  ;  he 
was  hunted  from  wood  to  wood,  and  from  swamp  to  swamp; 
from  his  lair  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests,  to  the 
sea-side  and  again  to  the  swamps.  He  dared  not  trust 
himself  among  the  distant  Indians  on  Connecticut  river, 
for  they  cursed  him  as  the  author  of  their  misfortunes  ;  or 
amongst  the  Mohawks,  for  they  were  the  mortal  enemies 
of  his  race;  yet  so  stubborn  and  relentless  was  his  tem- 
per, and  so  determined  was  he  in  his  animosity  to  the 
English,  that  he  put  one  of  his  followers  to  death  for  dar- 
ing to  speak  of  peace.  He  fell  full  confidence  in  his  per- 
sonal safety,  as  his  priests  had  constantly  assured  him  that 
the  English  could  not  kill  him.  A  kinsman  of  h's  victim 
resenting  his  death,  fled  to  Rhode  Island  and  gave  infor- 
mation to  Major  Sandford  and  Capt.  Golding  of  the  place 
of  his  concealment. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  fatigues  which  Church  had 
^^  undergone,  he  had  been  induced  by  the  particular  solici- 

tations of  Gov.  Winslow,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
range  the  woods  of  Pocasset  into  which  it  was  supposed 
Philip  had  retired  ;  but  the  English  captain  not  being  able 
to  discover  any  trace  of  his  enemy,  passed  over  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  as  his  wife  resided  at  Sandford's  house  he 
made  it  his  head  quarters.  Sandford  and  Golding  com- 
municated to  him  the  information  which  they  had  just  re- 
ceived, from  which  hs  ascertained  that  Philip's  hiding 
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place  was  in  a  swamp  near  Mount  Hope.^  After  fltll  his 
wanderings,  like  the  wild  deer,  he  had  returned  to  his  na- 
tal spot  to  die. 

Animated  with  the  hope  of  terminating  the  war,  by  the 
capture  of  this  dreaded  enemy,  Church  immediately  com- 
menced his  march  to  the  ferry,  with  that  part  of  his  com- 
pany who  had  accompanied  him,  and  joined  the  remainder 
who  were  posted  there. 

The  fugitive  Indian  offered  his  services  as  a  guide.  The 
whole  company,  English  and  Indians  passed  the  ferry  ac- 
companied by  Golding  and  Sandford.  Golding  led  the  van. 

The  fugitive  informed  them  that  Philip's  company  had 
taken  possession  of  a  small  knoll  on  the  margin  of  a  miry 
swamp.  Golding  and  his  party  were  directed  to  approach 
Philip's  quarters  in  silence,  creeping  at  length  on  the 
ground,  and  to  be  very  careful  not  to  shew  themselves  before 
daylight.  If  they  were  discovered,  the  cry  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  firing  and  fighting ;  if  the  enemy 
fled  they  were  to  be  pursued  with  shouts.  Church  conjec- 
tured that  they  would  fly  directly  into  the  swamp,  and 
there  he  placed  the  remainder  of  his  company  in  ambush 
behind  trees,  and  spread  wide  apart  an  Englishman  and 
an  Indian  together.  To  Capt.  Williams  of  Scituate,  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  was  given ;  the  knoll  being 
completely  invested,  Church  said  to  Major  Sandford,  '  I 
have  so  placed  them  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Philip  can 
escape ;'  while  speaking  a  shot  was  heard  and  then  a  vol- 
ley. Golding  seeing  an  Indian  and  fearing  that  he  was 
discovered,  fired  prematurely.  At  the  moment  of  the  sur- 
prise, Philip  was  relating  to  his  friends  a  dream  which  had 
troubled  him  in  the  night,  and  which  as  it  placed  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  seemed  somewhat  ominous  of 
his  fate.     Without  resisting,  he  and  his  followers  attempt- 

*  Jo  the  ancient  Swinsey,  now  Barrington. 
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ed  to  escape.  Philip  plunging  into  the  swamp,  ran  direclty 
upon  two  of  Church's  men.  The  Englishman,  Francis 
Cooke,  who  was  stationed  at  a  pass  with  Alderman  a  Sa- 
conet  Indian,  aimed  at  him,  his  gun  missed  fire ;  he  bade 
the  Indian  fire  which  he  did,  and  Philip  bounding  from  the 

m 

ground  fell  flat  upon  his  face  in  the  mire  of  the  swamp, 
one  of  the  balls  of  Alderman's  gun  having  penetrated  his 
lungs,  and  the  other  his  heart.  He  was  instantly  dragged 
from  the  swamp ;  his  person  was  identified  from  scars  on 
a  hand  which  had  been  badly  wounded  by  the  bursting  of 
a  pistol ;  his  head  and  wounded  hand  were  severed  from 
bis  body,  which  was  divided  into  quarters;  the  hand  was 
preserved  in  a  pail  of  rum  by  Alderman,  who  afterwards 
exhibited  it  through  the  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  the  Indians  discovering 
that  they  were  waylaid,  and  animated  by  Annawan,  Phi- 
lip's chief  captain,  turned  upon  their  enemies,  and  fight- 
ing valiantly,  effected  their  escape  through  some  of  the 
unguarded  passes. 

In  this  rencontre,  five  Indians  were  killed,  amongst 
whom  was  a  son  of  the  chief  captain. 

Thus  fell  Metacomet,  sometimes  called  Pumatarkeam, 
the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  or  Pokanoket,  better  known 
by  his  English  name  of  Philip,  the  most  illustrious  savage 
of  North  America, — the  most   powerful  enemy  that  was 
^  ever  encountered  by  the   English  settlers,  and  who  came 

near  to  exterminating  the  whole  English  race  in  New 
England. 

The  most  abusive  epithets  have  been  lavished  upon  this 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  Indian  ;  he  is  called  *acai- 
tifl^,'  *  a  hellish  monster,'  *  a  damnable  wretch,'  a  '  bloody 
villain  ;'  even  his  generous  conqueror  (when  describing 
his  appearance  after  he  had  been  dragged  from  the  swamp) 
in  his  quaint  language  says,   « he  was  a  doleful,  great, 
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dirty  beast ; '  yet  we  have  well  attested  instances  of  his 
tenderness  of  feeling,  gratitude,  and  generosity.  Our 
information  respecting  Philip  comes  from  those  who  were 
his  bitterest  enemies ;  and  who  amongst  the  English  of 
New  England  was  not  his  enemy  ?  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  who 
had  not  been  compelled  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  relative  or 
friend  who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  The  historians  of  the 
times,  for  such  an  enemy,  and  a  heathen  too,  could  find 
neither  charity,  nor  candor;  and  with  feelings  of  mingled 
resentment  and  grief,  have  they  delineated  his  character, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  the  story  of  his  life  and  ac- 
tions ;  as  they  wrote  in  a  temper  stern  and  revengeful, 
the  traits  they  presented  were  hideous  and  disgusting,  but 
some  facts  have  escaped  which  relieve  and  soften  the 
expression  of  the  historical  portrait,  and  compel  us  to 
believe  that  in  some  respects  it  has  been  the  work  of 
fancy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  Philip's  young 
men  were  raging  for  a  victim,  he  saved  the  life  of  Mr 
Brown  of  Swansey,  because  his  father  had  charged  him 
to  be  grateful  for  former  kindness.  Tradition  says  he 
wept  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  first  Englishman 
who  fell  in  this  horrible  war ;  why  should  the  iron  heart 
of  this  stern  savage  have  gushed  out  in  tears,  when  he 
himself  was  unquestionably  the  instigator  of  the  war,  and  ^ 

the  aggressor  ?  The  long  connexion  and  friendship  which 
had  existed  not  only  between  him  and  the  English,  but 
between  them  and  his  father  also,  and  his  father's  repeated 
injunctions  came  into  his  remembrance  ;  he  foresaw  the 
terrible  scene  of  havoc  and  blood,  of  which  the  war  must 
necessarily  be  productive,  for  he  had  resolved  it  should  be 
a  war  of  extermination,  and  he  sickened  at  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  designs.      The  numberless  sympathies 
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which  the  recollection  of  a  long  and  familiar  intercourse 
brings  up  in  the  mind,  when  that  intercourse  is  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  those  who  had  once  been  friends  are 
aJi)out  to  become  savage  enemies,  must  hav3  stimulated 
his  feelings  into  this  excess  of  grief.  His  gratitude  to  the 
Leonards  indicates  a  feeling  transcending  the  ordinary 
limits  of  human  kindness,  for  it  averted  hostilities  from 
an  entire  settlement,  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  might  have 
been  destroyed  without  much  difficulty  or  danger.  In 
short,  his  vices  were  those  of  a  savage ;  the  example  of 
his  virtues  might  have  profited  the  statesmen  and  patriots 
of  civilized  society. 

.His  talents  were  unquestionably  of  the  first  order.  As 
a  politician  he  was  the  greatest  of  savages.  He  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  spreading  dominion  of  the  English,  their 
arts,  their  knowledge,  their  discipline,  and  their  constant 
numerical  increase  would  inevitably  result  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  aboriginals  from  the  lands  of  their  fathers.  In 
vain  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  sales  of  the  land,  in  vain 
he  remonstrated  with  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  he  saw 
at  length  distinctly,  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
two  races  could  not  exist  together,  and  as  clearly  did  he 
foresee  that  the  English  power  if  not  destroyed,  would 
advance  with  the  certainty  of  the  tide,  and  with  the  force 
of  the  torrent.  He  intended  to  have  striken  the  blow  in 
season.  With  the  deepest  dissimulation,  he  amused  the 
English  until  he  had  formed  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes 
of  New  England  into  a  general  confederacy.  His  success 
in  forming  this  league  proves  him  to  have  been  deeply 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  savage  policy.  He  overcaipe 
obstacles  from  which  the  most  enterprising  minds  would 
have  shrunk.  He  allayed  the  jealousies  of  some ;  he 
quieted  the  suspicions  of  others  ;  his  blandishments  even 
healed  those  diseased  minds  which  once  inflamed  by  re- 
sentment, had  been  hardened  into  revenge. 
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He  reconciled  long  enduring,  hereditary  animosities, 
and  although  he  was  the  chief  of  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  tribes,  yet  he  possessed  the  art  and  the  address  to 
bring  the  whole  to  participate  in  his  views,  and  to  act 
under  his  command  and  direction. 

Many  frightful  stories  have  been  told  of  the  cruelties 
with  which  his  warfare  was  disgraced,  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  ordered  a  single  captive  to  be 
tortured.  Hubbard  and  Mather  suspected  it,  but  the  fact 
has  been  verified  by  no  evidence,  and  surely  amongst  the 
many  captives  who  were  taken,  amongst  the  many  Indians 
who  after  fighting  on  the  side  of  Philip  deserted  him,  and 
allied  themselves  to  the  English,  some  one  would  have 
been  found  by  whom  such  acts  could  have  been  proved,  if 
any  such  had  been  committed.  After  his  flight  from 
Pocasset  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
numberless  skirmishes,  marches,  and  fights,  which  ensued 
until  the  fight  on  Taunton  river  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  death, ^no  Englishman  could  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
face  or  heard  the  voice  of  Philip.  Some  suspected  that 
he  was  in  the  Narragansett  fort  at  the  time  of  that  great 
fight ;  others  supposed  that  he  had  passed  the  winter 
amongst  the  strange  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  ;  others  conjectured  that  he  had  sheltered  himself 
in  Canada ;  this  studious  desire  of  concealment  might 
indicate  a  want  of  courage,  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  he  was  exposed  to  more  than  the  ordinary  dangers  of 
war  ;  a  price  had  been  set  on  his  head,  and  the  disguises 
which  he  assumed  were  no  more  than  necessary  expedi- 
ents to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  extraordinary  perils 
to  which  he  was  exposed. 

A  people  whose  discipline  is  too  imperfect  to  enable 
them  to  contend  with  those  to  whom  the  science  and  the 
art  of  war  are  equally  familiar,  must  resort  to  ambushes 
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surprises,  and  stratagems.  When  knowledge  and  nuni' 
bers  are  equal,  then  indeed,  a  fair,  manly,  and  open  con- 
test will  be  more  agreeable  to  generous  minds  than  the 
most  adroit  manoeuvres,  or  the  most  skilful  movements  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  knight  who  hesitated^  to 
meet  his  adversary  on  equal  terms,  and  in  fair  fight,  was 
branded  as  a  recreant ;  but  modern  usage  has  sanctioned 
all  modes  of  warfare  by  which  advantages  may  be  gained 
which  do  not  involve  a  violation  of  faith  or  honor. 

His  mode  of  making  war  was  secret  and  terrible.  He 
seemed  like  the  demon  of  destruction  hurling  his  bolts  in 
darkness.  With  cautious  and  noiseless  steps,  and  shrouded 
by  the  deep  shade  of  midnight,  he  glided  from  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  woods.  Jle  stole  on  the  villages  and  set- 
tlements of  New  England  like  the  pestilence  unseen,'and 
unheard.  His  dreadful  agency  was  felt  when  the  yells  of 
his  followers  roused  his  victims  from  their  slumbers,  and 
when  the  flames  of  their  blazing  habitations  glared  upon 
their  eyes.  His  pathway  could  be  traced  by  the  horrible . 
desolation  of  its  progress ;  by  it9  crimson  print  upon  the 
snows  and  the  sands ;  by  smoke  and  fire ;  by  houses  in 
ruins  ;  by  the  shrieks  of  women,  the^ wailing  of  infiints, 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  Well 
indeed  might  he  have  been  called  the  *  terror  of  New 
England  !'  Yet  in  no  instance  did  he  transcend  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  Indian  war'fare  ! 

We  now  set  in  his  seats,  and  occupy  his  lands ;  the 
lands  which  afibrded  a  bare  subsistence  to  a  few  wander- 
ing savages  can  now  support  countless  thousands  of  civi- 
lized people.  The  aggregate  of  the  happiness  of  roan  is 
increased,  and  the  designs  of  Providence  are  fulfilled 
when  this  fair  domain  is  held  by  those  who  know  its  use ; 
surely  we  may  be  permitted  at  this  day  to  lament  the  fate 
of  him  who  was  once  the  lord  of  our  woods,  and  our 
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streams  ;  and  who^  if  he  wrought  much  mischief  to  our 
forefathers,  loved  some  of  our  race,  and  wept  for  their 
impending  misfortunes  ! 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  Church  with  his  little  com-  Liberality 
pany  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  and  after  resting  there  a  pL^*„th  * 

few  days,  marched  to  Plymouth,  and  received  the  miserable  go^e™- 

■'    '  ^  ^  ^  ment  to 

pittance  which  was  limited  by  the  necessities  or  the  mean-  Church. 

ness  of  the  government  to  thirty  shillings  for  each  Indian 

captured  or  killed,  in  lieu  of  pay,  and  Philip's  head  was 

estimated  at  no  higher  rate  than  those  of  his  followers  !  '[ 

The  government,  however,  ordered  a  thanksgiving,  and  on  Thanki- 

the  17th  of  August  the  head  of  the  dreaded  but  unfortu-  Se  exh^ 

nate  Philip  was  borne  in  triumph  into  the  town  of  Ply-  phiSp»«^ 

mouth.  «?"**^  ^ 

Plymoath. 

While  Church- was  at  Plymouth,  a  messenger  came  from 
Refaoboth,  with  information  that  Annawon  was  scouring 
the  woods,  and  doing  much  mischief  both  there,  and  at 
Swansey.     As  Annawon  was  now  the  commander  of  the  CtH^tuwof 

Aniuiwon* 

whole  remaining  force  of  Philip,  the  government  well 
knew  that  his  death  or  capture  would  terminate  the  war, 
and  they  became  extremely  solicitous  that  Church  of 
whose  prudence  and  sagacity  they  were  now  as  well  con- 
vinced, as  they  heretofore  had  been  of  his  enterprise  and 
intrepidity,  should  conduct  the  expedition  against  him. 

The  ardent  spirit  of  Church  was  easily  excited,  and  by 
his  personal  solicitations,  Rowland  his  lieutenant,  and 
several  of  his  soldiers  were  prevailed  upon  to  engage. 
So  strong  was  the  attachment  of  Church's  soldiers  to  him 
that  they  assured  him  that  they  would  go  with  him  as  long 
as  an  enemy  remained  in  the  woods. 

He  set  forth  on  his  march  and  ranged  the  woods  of 
Pocasset,  but  discovering  no  enemy,  passed  over  to  Rhode 
Island,  intending  to  rest  through  the  sabbath  ;  early  how- 
ever in  the  morning  of  that  day,  a  messenger  arrived  with 
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news  that  several  Indians  had  been  discovered  while 
passing  in  a  canoe  from  the  island  of  Prudence  to  Poppe- 
squash  neck.  Church  and  his  company  immediately 
niarchedy  intending  to  explore  the  neck  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  some  of  the  Indians,  expecting,  in  this  way,  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  haunt  of  Annawon.  On  arriving 
at  the  ferry,  they  found  no  boat,  but  Church  caused  him- 
self and  sixteen  of  his  Indian  soldiers  to  be  transported 
across  this  arm  of  the  sea  in  canoes,  but  the  wind  then 
became  so  violent  that  no  more  could  pass.  The  remain- 
der of  his  company,  including  all  the  Englishmen,  were 
left  on  the  island.  Although  reluctant  to  go  without  the 
English,  the  Indians  at  length  consented  to  march  to 
Poppesquash,  which  was  a  long  narrow  neck  or  peninsula, 
running  into  Narragansett  bay,  between  two  rivers,  and 
opposite  the  Mount  Hope  peninsula,  where  they  then  were. 
It  required  a  march  of  nearly  four  miles  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  Poppesquash  peninsula  was  connected  with  the 
main  land.  They  marched  silently  amongst  the  thickets 
until  they  reached  a  marsh,*  where  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  a  gun  ;  this  induced  Church  to  propose  to  his 
Indian  subaltern,  Capt.  Lightfoot,  to  take  three  men,  and 
to  go  out  on  a  scout,  to  which  he  consented,  but  requested 
that  Nathaniel,  Church's  servant,  who  had  been  recently 
taken,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  signals  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  the  ground,  should  go  with  him. 
Church,  after  giving  Lightfoot  positive  orders  to  kill  none 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  take  some  alive,  if  possible,  (as  his 
only  object  at  present  was  to  gain  intelligence  of  Anna- 
won,)  continued  his  march  until  he  reached  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  peninsula ;  here  he  divided  his  little  company 
into  two  parties  and  posting  three  men  there  for  the  double 

*  A  little  above  the  preient  town  of  Briitol,  in  Rhode  Idand. 
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purpose  of  informing  the  scout  of  his  movements,  and  of 
intercepting  any  of  the  enemy  who  might  be  lurking  in 
the  neck,  if  they  should  attempt  to  escape*  The  two 
parties  then  moved  down  by  the  two  shores  of  the  neck, 
until  they  fell  in  with  each  other,  and  returned  without 
encountering  a  single  enemy.  The  sentinels  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  scout.  After  waiting  some  time,  they  laid 
down  to  rest,  that  they  might  more  surely  hear  the  signals 
of  the  scouts  ;  they  scattered  themselves  on  the  ground  at 
some  distance  apart.  The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy  ; 
they  had  no  food  ;  they  were  fearful  of  kindling  fires ; 
and  they  began  to  entertain  strong  suspicions  that  Nath- 
aniel  had  betrayed  them.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  lefl 
their  bivouack  and  withdrew  themselves  to  a  hill  beyond 
the  neck.  Lightfoot  was  soon  discovered  advancing  with 
great  eagerness.  He  informed  Church  that  soon  after 
their  separation  he  had  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  discovered  two  of 
the  enemy  who  had  killed  a  horse,  and  were  taking  off 
his  skin.  Nathaniel  imitated  the  enemy's  signal,  which 
was  like  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
them  into  an  ambush,  and  they  were  both  taken.  Being 
examined  apart,  they  concurred  in  their  story,  which  was 
that  they  and  eight  others  were  in  pursuit  of  provisions, 
and  that  they  had  agreed  on  a  place  of  rendezvous  that 
night.  Nathaniel,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them, 
succeeded  in  gaining  them  to  the  interest  of  the  English  } 
by  their  aid,  and  by  using  the  signal  which  had  already 
succeeded  so  well,  the  capture  of  the  others  was  effected 
without  difficulty.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  old  garrison 
on  Mount  Hope,  and  guarded  through  the  night.  The 
scout  had  also  ascertained  that  they  were  a  part  of  Anna- 
won's  company,  <  and  had  left  their  families  in  a  swamp 
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above  Metapoiset  neck.'*  Church  marched  immediately 
to  the  garrison,  where  he  found  Lieutenant  Howland  and 
the  remajlider  of  his  company.  Refreshing  themselves 
with  a  meal  of  horse  flesh,  they  marched  to  the  swamp 
above  Metapoiset,  where  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
women  and  children  of  these  prisoners,  and  some  others. 
One  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  taken  at  Mount  Hope, 
and  who  had  engaged  himself  to  the  English,  solicited 
the  permission  of  Church  to  bring  in  his  father,  who  was  in 
another  swamp  at  the  distance  of  four  miles.  The  anxiety 
of  Church  to  gain  certain  intelligence  of  Annawan,  in- 
duced him  to  accompany  him,  and  taking  five  of  his 
Indians  and  one  Englishman,  he  sat  out.  When  they 
reached  the  swamp,  the  Indian  who  had  been  captured  on 
the  preceding  night  left  them,  to  search  for  his  father. 
Church  discovered  a  track  leading  from  the  woods,  and 
he  placed  his  men  in  close  ambush,  lying  on  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  track  ;  an  old  man  armed  with  a  gun, 
and  followed  by  a  girl,  were  soon  discovered  on  the  track. 
They  were  suflered  to  approach  within  the  files,  where 
they  were  easily  taken  ;  they  were  interrogated  apart,  and 
severely  threatened  if  they  disagreed ;  their  stories  cor- 
responded ;  they  came  from  Annawon's  company,  which 
consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  were  then  concealed  in 
Squannaconk  swamp,f  and  the  old  man  told  Church  that 
he  had  been  sent  out  by  Annawon  to  look  for  the  Indians 
who  had  been  taken  at  Mount  Hope,  and  that  by  a  rapid 
march  he  might  reach  the  place  of  Annawon's  conceal- 
ment before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  absent  Indian 
now  returned  with  his  father  and  another  prisoner. 


•  In  Swansey. 
t  In  the  easterly  part  of  Rehoboth,  near  the  line  of  Old  Taunton. 
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Church  was  now  in  sore  perplexity  ;  he  had  ascertained 
the  precise  spot  where  Annawon  was  concealed  ;  he  had 
ascertained  his  strength,  and  the  time  in  which  he  might 
be  reached  ;  his  company  was  at  a  distance  ;  if  he  sent 
informtition  to  them,  and  waited  their  arrival,  it  might 
delay  him  so  much,  that  Annawon,  who  seldom  remained 
long  in  one  place,  might  change  his  quarters  and  elude 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  an  act  of  desperation 
to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  him  with  a  force  so  small ; 
he  had  with  him  but  five  Indians  and  one  Englishman  ;  it 
was  nccessarv  to  send  one  back  to  Lieutenant  Howland 
with  orders,  and  with  his  horse,  as  it  Vas  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  swamps  and  forests  with  the  horse  ;  should 
he  be  discovered  by  the  enemy  before  he  reached  their 
encampment,  it  wa^  almost  certain  that  he  would  be 
compelled  either  to  yield  himself  a  captive,  or  perish 
ingloriously  in  a  profitless  contest ;  his  only  hope  there- 
fore rested  on  the  chance  of  surprising  Annawon  ;  he 
well  knew  that  Indians  when  surprised,  were  generally 
seized  with  a  panic  which  oftentimes  induced  them  to 
yield  to  a  force  far  inferior  to  their  own  ;  yet  to  surprise 
Indians  in  their  own  haunts  was  an  undertaking  fraught 
with  desperate  peril.  Church  was  a  puritan,  and  a  devout 
one  ;  he  entertained  a  strong  belief  that  he  was  under  the 
special  protection  of  divine  Providence,  and  that  no  harm 
could  befall  him.  He  finally  resolved,  if  he  could  induce 
his  men  to  follow  him,  to  make  the  daring  attempt.  Ho 
put  the  question  to  the  Indians  ;  they  replied  *  that  they 
were  always  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  but  that  they 
knew  this  captain  Annawon  to  be  a  great  soldier,  that  he 
had  been  a  valiant  captain  under  Ossamequin,  Philip's 
father,  and  that  he  had  been  Philip's  chief  captain  during 
this  war,  that  he  was  a  very  subtle  man,  and  of  great 
resolution,  and  had  often  said  that  he   would  never  be 
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taken  alive  by  the  English.  And  moreover,  that  they 
knew  the  men  that  were  with  him  were  some  of  Philip's 
chief  soldiers;  they  therefore  feared  the  practicability  of 
making  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  handful  of  assistants 
as  were  now  with  him,  and. that  it  would  be'  a  pity  after 
all  the  great  things  he  had  done,  that  his  life  shouM  be 
thrown  away  at  la-.t.'  Church  told  them  *  that  he  doubted 
not  but  Annawon  was  a  subtle  and  valiant  man;  that  he 
had  a  long  time  but  in  vain  sought  for  him,  and  never  till 
now  could  he  find  his  quarters,  and  he  was  very  loath  to 
miss  the  opportunity,  and  doubted  not  but  that  if  they 
would  cheerfully  go  with  him,  the  same  Almighty  Provi- 
dence that  had  hitherto  protected  and  befriended  them, 
would  do  so  still.'  The  resolution  of  Church,  their  con- 
fidence in  his  fortune,  and  their  reliance  on  the  favor  and 
protection  of  the  God  of  the  English,  who  was  dreaded 
by  all  the  savages,  induced  them  to  consent.  Church  then 
addressed  Cook  of  Plymouth,  his  single  Englishman. 
^  Sir,'  said  this  gallantman,^  I  am  never  afraid  of  going 
anywhere,  when  you  are  with  me.'  He  sent  off  the 
Indian  who  iiad  found  his  father,  with  his  horse,  and  with 
orders  to  his  Lieutenant  to  repair  forthwith  to  Taunton 
and  secure  his  prisoners,  and  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing  to  march  out  on  the  Rehoboth  road,  where,  if  suc- 
cessful, he  would  join  him.  Church  requested  the  old 
man  to  guide  him  to  Annawon's  encampment,  and  as  he 
had  spared  his  life,  the  Indian  consented.  Church  and 
his  little  company  then  set  forth  on  this  bold  adventure. 
The  old  Indian  was  faithful ;  he  might  have  escaped  dur- 
ing the  march,  as  he  outravelled  Church's  company, 
fatigued  as  they  were  with  watching  and  travelling ;  at 
sunset  he  halted,  and  sitting  down,  informed  Church  that 
Annawon's  scouts  at  this  time  were  sent  out,  but  would 
return  to  the  encampment  as  soon  as  the  darkness  fell. 
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and  then  they  could  proceed  safely.  Church  offered  him 
arms,  and  proposed  to  him  to  fight  under  his  command. 
This  was  testing  his  fidelity  too  severely  ;  the  veteran 
\%ith  great  humility,  but  with  an  expression  of  manly  and 
honorable  feeling,  refused  to  fight  against  his  friend, saying 
nevertheless,  *  1  will  go  with  you,  and  be  helpful  to  you, 
and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt 
you.' 

It  now  being  dark,  they  again  moved  forward  with 
caution  and  in  silence,  being  in  close  order.  A  slight 
noise  broke  the  stillness.  Church  instantly  ordered  his 
men  to  halt;  the  noise  was  heard  more  distinctly: — 
they  now  knew  that  they  were  .near  the  spot. — Church 
taking  two  of  his  Indians,  crept  softly  to  the  brink  of  a 
high  rock,  and  shrouded  by  the  darkness  looked  over. 
The  stout  heart  of  this  bold  captain  almost  sunk  within 
him,  as  he  became  sensible  of  all  the  dangers  of  his  situ- 
ation. A  small  hill,  rising  like  an  island  from  the  swamp 
by  which  it  was  completely  surrounded,  and  which  at 
certain  s  asons  was  filled  with  water,  was  surmounted  by 
the  rock,  which  rose  to  a  great  height,  in  which  there  was 
a  vast  angu  ar  cavity  opening  in  one  direction  towards  the 
swamp,  but  enclosed  on  every  other  quarter  by  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rock.  By  the  light  of  the  fires  which  gleamed 
through  the  darkness  of  the  swamp,  he  discovered  three 
companies  of  Indians  seated  near  each  other.  A  huge 
tree  which  had  been  felled,  lay  across  the  opening,  against 
which  bushes  had  been  placed  upright,  which  formed  a 
slight  shelter,  behind  which,  Annawon,  his  son,  and  some 
of  his  principal  chiefs,  were  lying  on  the  ground;  their 
guns  rested  against  a  crotched  stick  which  had  been  tfet 
up  within  the  cavity,  and  were  covered  with  mats  to  secure 

them  from  the  damp  and  the  dew.  Without  irere  large 
fires,  at  which   some  were  preparing  supper.     So  steep 
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was  the  rock  on  the  side  where  Church  was  placed,  that 
he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  descend  unless  by  grasp- 
ing the  bushes  and  roots  which  grew  in  the  clefts,  and 
by  these  means  gradually  to  lower  himself  into  the  den. 
He  appre\iended  at  once  that  should  he  be  discovered 
.while  descending,  his  life  would  be  lost,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  to  leap.  He  moved  back  softly  to 
his  guide,  and  inquired  of  him  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  an  approach  on  that  side  of  the  rock  which 
opened  to  the  swamp ;  the  old  man  told  him  truly  that  an 
approach  in  that  direction  would  be  atteilded  with  great 
danger,  as  that  side  was  constantly  guarded,  and  all 
Annawon's  people  had  been  directed  to  creep  down  the 
sides  of  the  rock,  so  if  any  approached  on  the  other  side, 
he  would  certainly  be  known  to  be  an  enemy.  No  one 
unless  possessed  of  their  secret,  could  discover  them  at 
all  unless  by  the  light  of  their  fires  on  the  side  towards 
the  swamp ;  it  was  a  prudent  precaution  to  guard  that 
side,  as  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  surprise  ;  neither 
was  it  imprudent  in  Annawon  to  leave  the  other  side 
unguarded,  because  he  well  knew  that  he  must  be  secure 
on  that  side,  unless  there  was  treachery  amongst  his  own 
people,  and  against  their  treachery  precautions  were 
useless.  Church  took  his  final  resolution;  he  directed  his 
guide  and  his  daughter,  still  keeping  their  basket  on 
their  backs,  to  descend  ;  when  the  noise  of  the  pound- 
ing ceased  they  were  to  stop  ;  when  it  was  resumed  they 
were  again  to  move  ;  this  side  of  the  rock  was  shaded 
from  the  fires.  Behind  the  old  man,  and  grasping  a  toma- 
hawk in  one  hand,  he  placed  himself;  one  of  his  followers 
was  behind  the  girl.  He  hoped  to  effect  the  descent 
undiscovered,  but  if  the  old  man  and  the  girl  were  dis- 
covered, h«  still  hoped  that  he  and  his  followers  might 
remain  concealed  in  the  deeper  darkness  of  their  shadow, 
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enlarged  as  they  would  be  by  the  baskets ;  in  this  man- 
ner, supporting  themselves  by  the  roots  and  vine3,  which 

m 

grew  in  Ihe  clefts,  ihey  effected  their  descent  undiscovered, 
and  Church  leaping  over  the  head  of  young  Annawon, 
who  shrunk  within  his  blanket  in  utter  fright,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  savages  unharmed  and  triumphant !  Old 
Annawon,  starting  from  his  recumbant  posture,  only  uttered 
a  single  exclamation,  (ii^  English,  I  am  taken,)  and  fell 
back  in  despair  and  in  silence.  The  arms  were  instantly 
secured,  and  Church  having  instructed  his  Indians,  who 
had  all  followed  him  down,  sent  them  to  the  other  com- 
panies. Without  the  least  hesitation  they  went  amongst 
them,  informed  them  of  the  capture  of  Annawon,  urged 
them  to  a  peaceable  surrender,  and  promised  good  treat- 
ment;  they  represented  that  all  attempts  to  escape  would 
be  vain  ;  that  Church,  who  had  a  great  army  at  hand, 
would  utterly  destroy  them,  but  if  they  would  surrender 
and  give  up  their  arms,  they  might  expect  the  kindest 
treatment  from  the  conqueror.  As  Churches  Indians  were 
known  by  all  Annawon's  company,  (to  whom  many  of  them 
were  related  by  blood,)  they  listened  to  their  representa- 
tions and  quietly  surrendered  their  arms,  which  were  all 
conveyed  to  Church.  The  English  captain  then  partook 
of  the  hospitality  of  .his  savage  foe.  Victors  and  van- 
quished sat  down  to  a  repast  of  horse  meat  and  beef,  and 
Indian  corn  which  had  been  dried  in  the  milk  and  pounded. 
Church  was  still  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and 
he  again  sent  his  Indians  amongst  Annawan's  men,  with 
new  arguments  for  submitting  quietly  ;  however  no  at- 
tempt to  escape  was  made.  Church  and  all  his  company 
had  now  been  without  sleep  thirty  six  hours,  and  so  weary 
was  he,  that  he  promised  his  men  that  they  should  sleep 
through  the  night,  if  they  would  watch  two  hours  while 
he  slept,  but  he  sought  repose  in  vain.    His  men  soon  fell 
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into  a  deep  sleep,  and  his  enemies  were  slumbering  around 
him ;  be  now  observed  with  some  alarm   that  Annawon 
was  also  awake,  and  he  watched  him  in   silence  for  more 
than  an  hour;  at  length  Annawon    arose,   threw  off  his 
blanket,  and  walked   out  beyond   sight  and  hearing ;  the 
suspicions  of  Church  were  now  roused ;  he  had  promised 
to  spare  the  lives  of  all   except  Annawon's,  and   he  was 
apprehensive  that  in  his  despair  he  might  be   induced  to 
attempt  an  escape  either  secretly    or   by    violence  ;  he 
gathered  all  the  arms  together,  and  placed  himself  in  such 
a  position  by  young  Annawon,  that  any  attempt  to  injure 
him  would   equally   endanger  the   son;  in  this  situation 
he  remained  some  time  in  great  anxiety,  but  at  length,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  he  perceived  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  Annawon  was  returning  ;  approaching  Church, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  addressed  him  in  plain  English, 
in  these  words  :  *•  great  Captain,  you  have  killed  Philip, 
and  conquered  his  country,  for  I  believe  that   I  and  my 
company  are   the   last  that  war  against  the   English  ;  so 
suppose  that  the  war  is  ended  by  your  means ;  and  there- 
fore these  things  belong  to  you.'     He  then  presented  him 
with  three  belts  of  wampum  curiously  wrought  and  edged 
with  red  hair,  to  one  of  which  was  appended  a  star ;  two 
horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket;  these 
he    said    were    Philip's    regalia,  in  which  he  appeared 
whenever  he  sat  in  state,  ^  and  that   he  was  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  them  to  Capt.  Church,  who  had 
won  t  em.'     Neither  being  inclined  to  sleep,  the  remain- 
der of  this  eventful   night  was   passed  in  conversation. 
While  all   around    them  were  buried   in  deep  slumber, 
Annawon  entertained  his  conqueror  with  the  story  of  his 
life,  which  wa    extremely  interesting,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  of  Philip's  father  with  the 
distant  Indians,  as  well  as  Philip's  wars ;  and  had  been 
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in  numberless  battles,  and  in  many  marvellous  adventures, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  great  prowess  in  war,  and  ranked  as 
first  captain  under  Philip. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned.  Church  collected  his  own 
men  and  the  prisoners,  and  leaving  the  swamp,  gained 
the  Taunton  road  ;  he  met  (lis  lieutenant  and  his  company 
about  four  miles  from  the  town,  to  their  great  surprise  as 
well  as  joy  ;  for  knowing  how  desperate  his  chance  of 
success  had  been,  they  despaired  ol'  seeing  him  again. 

At  Taunton  his  men  were  treated  with  great  hospitality 
and  kindness;  and  he  was  received  with  enthus'astic  rejoic- 
ing; they  all  remained  there  until  the  next  morning,  and 
then,  Church  having  ordered  Lieutenant  I  owland  oguaid 
the  prisoners  to  Plymouth,  took  with  him  the  elder  /  nna- 
wan,  (probably  to  save  him  from  immediate  execution,)  and^ 
six  of  his  own  Indians,  and  went  to  his  family  on  Rhode 
IslanJ.  and  from  thence  with  his  prisoner  to  Plymouth. 

Thus  was  this  most  daring  enterprise  successfully 
achieved  by  the  prowess  of  one  man.  The  capture  of 
Annawon  terminated  the  war,  for  all  the  subsequent  expe- 
ditions were  in  pursuit  of  flying  and  skulking  enemies. 
The  English  race  in  New  England  were  saved  from  de- 
struction, and  placed  in  safety;  for  this  great  service 
Church  received  the  thanks  of  the  General  Court  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  nothing  else  !  And  he  had  also  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  all  his  entreaties  and  prayers  for  the  life  of 
Annawon  utterly  disregarded,  and  this  unfortunate  chief,  . 
the  last  of  the  New  England  Indians,  was  beheaded  at 
Plymouth  —  a  dastardly  act,  which  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment. 

By  the  fall  of  Philip,  and  the  capture  of  Annawon,  the 
character  of  the  war  was  changed.      Expeditions  against  Surrender 
the  Indians  were  now  regarded   rather  as  hunting  excur-  quin."'*^ 
sions  than  dangerous  enterprises. 
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Not  long  after  the  death   of  Philip,  in   the  month  of 

*  September,  Church  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Tispaquin, 
»  the  sachem  of  Namasket,  who  was  represented  by  his  fol- 
'*  lowers  to  be  impenetrable  to   bullets  ;  they  alleged   that 

they  had  seen  them  strike  his  body  and  glance  off;  he 
was  now  skulking  in  the  woods  between  Plymouth  and 
Sippican  river,  killing  cattle  and  swine.  After  two  days 
Church  came  upon  his  track  and  discovered  his  quarters 
^  which  he   had  just  abandoned;   continuing  on  the  track 

he  discovered  another  rendezvous,  but  Tispaquin   again 
escaped  him  ;  at  length  his  last  place  of  refuge  was  dis- 
r  covered    by  the  cries  of  an   infant;  this  was  at  a  place 

called  Lakenhamj  where  the  thicket  was  so  dense  that  it 
was    scarcely    penetrable.      Church   discovering    by   the 

•  ^  smoke  of  the  several  fires  that  the  enemy  lay  in   single 

file,  formed  his  men  in  a  single  rank  ;  in  this  manner 
standing  near  together,  they  gradually  approached,  and 
rushing  suddenly  upon  them  captured  the  whole.  Tispa- 
quin was  not  there,  but  his  wife  and  children  were  taken. 
^  Church  marched  to  Plymouth  with  his  prisoners,  excepting 

two  aged  squaws  whom  he  left  at  Lakenham,  instructing 
N  them  to  inform  Tispaquin  that  his  wife  and  children  were 

captured,  and  conveyed  to  Plymouth ;  that  their  lives 
were  spared,  and  that  if  he  would  surrender,  his  life  should 
also  be  spared,  and  that  he  should  serve  under  him.  He 
left  provisions  for  the  squaws,  and  a  quantity  of  biscuit 
for  Tispaquin. 

On  the  next  morning  he  returned  and  found  Jacob,  a 
noted  follower  of  Philip,  and  an  Indian  girl.  A  day  or 
two  after,  in  the  absence  of  Church,  Tispaquin  trusting  to 
his  assurances,  surrendered  himself. 

The  government  basely  violated  the  English  faith  which 
had  been  pledged  by  Church,  and  Tispaquin  shared  the 
fate  of  Annawon,  being  executed  at  the  same  time. 
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Nearly  all  the  hostile  Indians  had  now  either  been  cap- 
tured or  killed  or  had  submitted    themselves^to  the  mercy 
of  the   English  ;    but  a  party  of  sixty  still   continued  to 
lurk  in  the  woods,  and  did   some  mischief  in   Rehoboth^  Ezpedi- 
in  the  month  of  December ;  they  were  pursued  by  a  party  p°J^r 
from  Medfield,  who  succeeded   in   taking  three.      Peter  fn^oSer 
Ephraim,  a  Natick  Indian,  having  been  commissioned  by  ^^}}^^ 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  afterwards  went  out  in  Seekonk. 
pursuit  of  them  with  twentyfour  Indians,  and  a  few  Eng- 
lishmen.    The  Englishmen  fatigued  with  marching  in  the 
snow  soon   returned  ;  Peter  having   fallen  upon  a  track 
pursued  it  until  he  discovered  the  quarters  of  the  hostile 
Indians ;  with  his  small  force  he  endeavored  to  surround 
them,  offering  quarter  if  they  would  yield;. eight  of  them 
refusing  were  8hot,iand  the  remainder  being  thirtysix  were 
captured. 

This  affair  happened  about  the  middle  of  January.  On 
the  23d,  Peter  and  his  company  succeeded  in  capturing 
twentytwo,  amongst  whom  were  five  warriors  armed.  On 
the  26th,  eight  more  were  brought  in,  amongst  whom  was 
one  who  had  done  much  mischief,  who  was  called  Corne- 
lius.    He  was  executed. 

Amongst  the  petty  skirmishes  which  happened  at  this 
time,  while  the  English  and  friendly  Indians  were  pursuing 
the  frightened  and  flying  enemy,  there  was  one  which 
deserves  some  notice. 

Three  Pequot  or  Moheagan  Indians  chanced  to  hear  of  Exploits 

/•    1  ,  of  tho 

a  party  ot  the  enemy  who  were  in  Rehoboth ;  they  went  Po^oot 
out  and  (the  warriors  being  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion)  sli^on. 
captured  some  women  and  children,  and  an  old  decrepid 
man,  who  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  they  re- 

*  Now  Seekonk  and  Rehoboth. 
PART  111.  24 
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solved  to  kill ;  the  old  man  prayed  earnestly  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  they,  yielding  to  his  request,  suflered 
him  to  go.  When  the  warriors  returned  from  their  hunt 
this  old  man  put  them  on  the  track  of  the  Pequots  ; 
anxious  to  recover  their  wives  and  children,  the  hunters 
pursued  and  overtook  them;  one  of  the  Pequots  was 
killed,  the  other  two  barely  escaped  ;  one  of  them  was 
called  Major  Simon  ;  he  was  a  warrior  of  great  courage 
and  prowess  ;  he  challenged  any  five  of  his  assailants  to 
meet  him  in  fair  combat;  the  challenge  was  refused  and 
they  all  attempted  to  seize  him;  after  firing,  he  broke 
through  the  whole  and  escaped  with  his  companion. 

Simon  was  said  to  have  killed  many  enemies  in  single 
combat ;  once  he  leaped  from  a  steep  rock  amongst  a 
large  body  of  them,  and  succeeded  in  Rapturing  some  and 
killing  others ;  at  another  time  while  sleeping  and  dream- 
ing of  them,  he  awoke  in  season  to  discover  several  who 
were  approaching  to  take  him ;  resolutely  presenting  his 
gun,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  whole  and  escaped. 

Church  was  again  commissioned  in  January,  1G77,  to  go 
forth   with   his   Anglo-Indian   company    to    explore    the 
Capture     woods ;     on    this    expedition    he    took   many  prisoners; 
•cience  a   ***"0"gst  the   last  which  he  captured,  he  particularly  re- 
^2^«7    marked  an  old  man ;  he  inquired  his  name  and  place  of 
residence,  and  the  Indian  told  him   that  he   belonged  to 
Swansey,   and    that   his   name   was  Conscience;    *  Con- 
science, (said  the  Captain,)  then  the  war  is  over ;  for  that 
was  what  they  were  searching  for,  it  being  much  wanted.' 
The  bitterness  of  his  feelings  would  break  forth  when- 
ever he  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  government.     This 
last  captive  was  returned  to  Swansey  and  sold  to  a  master 
of  his  own  choosing. 

The  war  on  Connecticut  river,  and  in  the  Nipmuck 
country,  had  been  terminated  for  some  time.      All  the 
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River  Indians  and  most  of  the  Nipmucks  and  Nashaways,  Temiiaa- 
fled  to  the  north,  and  mingling  with  the  Canadian  Indians,  the  war. 
were  incorporated  with  their  tribes,  and  their  distinctive 
appellation  was  lost.      In  the  subsequent  wars  their  local 
knowledge  was  of  great  service  to  the  French. 

A  few  of  the  Nipmucks  and  Narragansetts  sought  and 
received  the  protection  of  Uncas,  the  sachem  of  the  Mo- 
heagans. 

Some  were  taken  in  the  eastern  country  by  a  force 
tinder  the  command  of  Captains  Sill,  Hathorne,  and  Frost, 
and  Major  Waldron,  and  their  principal  men,  amongst 
whom  were  One-eyed  John,  and  Sagamore  Sam,  were 
sent  to  Boston  and  executed. 

Sagamore  John,  a  Nipmuck  chief  who  had  surrendered 
as  before  related,  fearful  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
escaped  with  twenty  of  his  men  from  Captain  Prentice, 
in  whose  custody  he  had  been  placed,  and  fled  to  the 
woods  ;  one  or  two  of  his  mea  were  afterwards  killed, 
and  one  or  two  more  with  their  families  were  protected 
by  Uncas  ;  his  fate  was  never  certainly  known. 

The  Saconet  tribe  as  they  had  been  serviceable  allies 
were  permitted  to  remain  on  their  lands,  which  were 
bounded  by  a  line  from  Pachet-brook  to  the  head  of 
Coaxet  river.* 

*  Awashonks  the  squaw  sachem  had  two  sons.  The  title  of  the  eldest 
was  bought  by  the  Plymouth  court. 

William  the  youngest,  whose  Indian  name  was  Mamanua,  was  put  to  school, 
learned  the  Latin  language,  and  was  prepared  for  college ;  but  he  was  seized 
with  the  palsy.     William  sold  some  lands. 

In  1700,  there  were  one  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  tribe.  Numpus, 
who  was  appointed  their  captain,  was  alive  at  (he  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  in 
1745.  As  late  as  1774,  the  number  of  Moheagans  was  nearly  one  thousand; 
the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  Connecticut  being  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  number  in  Rhode  Island  was  fourteen 
hundred  and  eightytwo,  principally  Narragansetts. 
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At  the  court  which  was  holden  at  Plymouth  in  Novem- 
ber, it  was  ordered  that  a  list  should  be  taken  of  every 
male  in  the  colony  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
%  without  exception.  Those  who  were  judged  by  the  towns 
or  by  the  commissioned  officers  to  be  *  disabled  for  ser- 
vice,' were  *  to  be  listed  by  themselves  after  the  rest,'  and 
the  lists  from  the  different  towns  to  be  furnished  to  the 
court. 

The  court  directed  that  two  or  three  men  should  be 
chosen  in  each  town  to  take  a  more  exact  list  of  the 
rateable  estates  of  the  inhabitants  between  the  twentieth 
of  May  next  following  and  the  June  court,  at  which  court 
the  lists  were  to  be  presented. 

Unimproved  lands  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Great 
particularity  was  required,  and  the  ages  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  were  to  be  expressed,  and  the  value  of 
each.  The  towns  were  to  assemble  after  the  lists  were 
taken,  and  errors  were  to  be  corrected. 

The  council  of  war  having,  in  July  1676,  prohibited  all 
male  Indian  captives  who  were  fourteen  at  the  time  of  their 
captivity,  from  abiding  in  the  jurisdiction,  the  court  con- 
firmed the  order,  and  directed  all  persons  holding  such 
captives  to  *  dispose  of  them  out  of  the  colony'  before  the 
first  of  December,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  them  to  the  use  of 
the  colony,  and  the  constables  were  ordered  to  seize  all 
the  Indians  remaining  in  the  colony  after  the  day  pre- 
scribed, and  to  convey  them  to  the  treasurer,  who  was 
authorised  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 

They  further  recognised  the  engagement  of  Captain 
Church  to  *  some  five  or  six  Indians,'  that  in  case  they  did 
carry  well,  they  should  abide  in  the  jurisdiction  and  not 
be  sold  to  foreign  places,'  and  confirmed  it  ^excepting 
any  of  them  should  appear  to  have  had  a  hand  in  any  hor- 
rid murder  of  any  of  the  English,  particularly  an  Indian 
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named  Grossman  who  is  accused  to  have  had  special  hand 
in  the  cruel  muriher  of  Mr  Hezekiah  Willet.' 

The  Indian  servants  of  the  English  were  forbidden  the 
use  of  guns  for  fowling  or  other  purposes,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture.  They  further  said  that  'forasmuch  as 
by  frequent  and  sad  experience  it  is  found  that  selling  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians  is  very  pernicious  and 
destructive  to  the  English,'  it  was  therefore  ordered  that 
any  who  should  sell,  barter,  or  give,  '  any  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion of  any  kind  unto  any  Indian  or  Indians,'  '  should  be 
put  to  death,^ 

It  was  further  enacted  that  neither  those  Indians  who 
had  accepted  the  mercy  of  the  government  or  their  pos- 
terity, should  ever  bear  arms  in  the  colony,  and  such  In- 
dians were  directed  to  take  up  their  abode  *  from  the 
westermost  side  of  Sepecan  river,  and  soweastwards  to 
Dartmouth  bounds  as  they  have  occasion ;  and  not  any  of 
them  to  go  anywhere  off  the  aforesaid  bounds  or  tracts  of 
land,  but  by  order  of  some  magistrate  of  the  jurisdiction, 
or  he  that  is  appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of  them,  and 
to  attend  such  orders  and  directions  as  may  at  any  time 
be  directed  to  them  from  the  government,  and  that  for  the 
present  three  Indians,  viz.  Numpus,  Isaac,  and  Ben  Sa- 
chem, alias  Petenanuitt,  shall  have  the  inspection  of  them 
to  help  them  in  their  settlement  and  to  order  them  the 
best  they  can,  and  that  in  matters  most  momentous  they 
have  recourse  to  Mr  Hinckley  for  help  and  direction.' 

The  court  made  some  provision  for  those  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  war.  They  ordered  the  neck  of  land  'called 
Showamitt*  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  maimed  soldiers,  and  others  that  are 
in  great  necessity  in  the  colony,  whose  poverty  hath  been 

*  Now  in  Somerset. 
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caused  by  the  war.'  Still  the  generosity  of  the  government 

was  chilled  by  their  economy,  and  this  fund,  the  whole  of 

*  which  would   have  been  inadequate  to  the  payment  of  a 

tythe  of  the  losses  of  individuals,  or  of  the  just  relief  of 
those  who  had  been  maimed  in  the  service,  was  further 
charged  with  '  the  just  debts  of  the  country.' 

The  governor,  Major  Cudworth,  the  treasurer,  and  such 

*as  should  be  chosen  and  deputed  by  each  town,  were 

authorized  to  make  the  distribution  for  the  above  purposes. 

The  three  first  or  any  two  of  them  were  also  empowered 

to.  make   sale  of  Showamitt  and  also  of  Mount  Hope  and 

Pocasset  in  behalf  of  the  colony  and  to  give  the  necessary 

conveyances. 

Diipocal        The  English  now  proceeded  to  dispose  of  their  prison- 

pritonen.  ers.     All  who  were  proved  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 

death  of  an  Englishman,  or  in  the  destruction  of  property 

were  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  others  were  sold  as  slaves, 

and  most  of  them  were  transported  to  Bermuda>f     Those 

who  had  remained   friendly,  or  who  had  finally  assisted 

the  English,  were  left  in  possession  of  their  lands  and 

treated  kindly. 

t  The  court  were  perplexed  about  the  disposal  of  Philip's  son.  This  unfor- 
tuuate  and  interesting  boy  was  only  nine  years  old.  They  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  ministers  as  being  the  ablest  casuists.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
answers  are  indicative  not  oniy  of  a  stem,  but  of  a  savage  spirit. 

Mr  Cotton  the  minist/pr  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr  Arnold  the  minister  of  Marsh- 
field  answered  the  queries  of  the  court  thus  : 

*  The  question  being  propounded  to  us  by  our  l^onorable  rulers,  whether 
Philip's  son  be  a  child  of  death  !  our  answer  hereunto  is,  that  we  do  acicnow- 
ledge  that  rule,  Deu.  xxiv,  16,  to  be  moral  and  therefore  perpetually  binding,  viz. 
in  that  particular  act  of  wickedness  though  capita],  the  crime  of  the  parent  doth 
not  render  his  child  a  subject  to  punishment  by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  yet,  upon 
•erious  consideration,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  children  of  notorious  traitors, 
rebels,  and  murtherers,  especially  such  as  have  been  principal  leaders  and  ac- 
tors in  such  horrid  villanies,  and  that  against  a  whole  nation,  yea,  the  whole 
Israel  of  God,  may  be  involved  in  the  (ruilt  of  their  parents,  and  may,  salva  re- 
pubUea,  be  adjudged  to  death,  as  to  us  seems  evident  by  the  scripture  incidentf. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  the  population  of  Massachu-  Popuia- 
setts  by  one    estimate,   was  28,750    souls ;  Connecticut,  the°colo- 
13,750;  and  Plymouth  7500,— in  all  50,000.     In  another  "'^• 
estijnate,  however,  only  35,000  are  allowed  for  the  same 
colonies. 

In  this  war,  which  lasted  but  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  six  hundred  Englishmen  were  killed.  Thirteen 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  Island, 
were  destroyed,  and  many  others  greatly  injured.  Almost 
every  family  had  lost  a  relative.  Six  hundred  dwelling- 
houses  had  been  burnt.  A  vast  amoun^  in  goods  and 
cattle   had   been  destroyed,  and  a  great  debt  created.* 

of  Saul,  Achan,  llaman,  Uie  children  of  whom  were  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice for  the  transgressions  of  their  parents,  although,  concerning  some  of  those 
children  it  be  manifest,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  being  coactors  therein.* 

„  ^  Samuel  Arnold, 

September  7,  1676.       **  j  n 

^  '  John  Cotton. 

Dr  Increase  Mather  writes,  *  If  it  had  not  been  out  of  my  mind  when  I  was 
writing,  I  should  have  said  something  about  Philip*s  son.  It  is  necessary  that 
some  effectual  course  should  be  taken  about  him.  He  makes  me  think  of  Ha- 
dad  who  was  a  little  child  when  his  father  (the  chief  sachem  of  the  Edomites) 
was  killed  by  Joab ;  and,  had  not  others  fled  away  with  him,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  David  would  have  taken  a  course,  that  Hadad  should  never  have  proved  a 
a  scourge  to  the  next  generation.' 

Mr  Keith  the  good  minister  of  Bridgewater,  was  inclined  to  mercy.  *  I  long 
(says  this  benevolent  man)  to  hear  what  becomes  of  Philip's  wife  and  son.  I 
know  there  is  some  difhculty  in  that  Psalm  cxxxvii,  8, 9,  though  I  think  it  may  be 
considered,  whether  there  be  not  some  speciality  and  something  extraordinary 
in  it.  Tha-t  law,  Deu.  xxiv,  16,  compared  with  tlie  commended  example  of  Am- 
asias,  2  Chron.  xxv,  4,  doth  sw&y  much  with  me,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. I  hope  God  will  direct  those  whom  it  doth  concern  to  a  good  issue.  Let 
us  join  our  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace  with  all  our  might,  that  the  Lord 
would  BO  dispose  of  all  public  motions  and  affairs,  that  his  Jerusalem  in  this  wil- 
derness, may  be  the  habitation  of  justice  and  a  mountain  of  holiness,  that  so  it  may 
be  also  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  which  shall  not  be  taken  down.' 

The  life  of  this  youth  was  spared,  but  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  and  shipped  to 
Bermuda ! 

*  The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  represent  the  disbursementi 
of  Plymouth  during  this  war  at  more  than  £100,000,  an  incredible  sum !    The 
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But  the  result  of  the  contest  was  decisive;  the  enemy 
was  extinct ;  the  fertile  wilderness  was  opened,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  settlements  evinced  the  growing 
prosperity  of  New  England  ;  the  superiority  of  the  English 
race  was  undisputed,  and  cultivation,  civilization,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  gospel,  soon 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  social  over  the  savage 
life. 

During  the  years  of  the  war,  1675  and   1676,  Josias 

Winslow  was  governor,  and  John  Alden  the  first  assistant. 

/  The   other   assistants   were    William   Bradford,   Thomas 

Hinckley,  John  Freeman,  Constant  Southworth,  James 
Brown,  and  James  Cudworth. 

Governnrent  were  frequently  without  funds  or  men,  and  the  war  was  actuaHy 
carried  on  by  the  towns,  both  men  and  money  being  provided  by  them,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  general  defence  was  in  tlaeir  hands.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  accounts  of  the  disbursements  during  a  period  of  the  war,  which 
appears  to  bear  the  marks  of  accuracy. 


t 


Plymouth  had  disbursed 

Duxbury,     - 

Scituate, 

Marshfield, 

Sandwich, 

Yarmouth, 

Barnstable, 

Taunton, 

Rehoboth, 

Eastham, 

Bridgewater, 

Swansea, 


£861 

3  9 

164  19  0 

586 

7  4 

2G6 

1  0 

827  15  6 

266 

1  0 

851 

8  9 

827 

15  6 

485 

5  4 

286 

5  0 

164 

19  0 

165  00  0 

£8692  16  2 

Dartmouth  and  Middleborough  being  deserted,  made  no  disbursements. 

The  city  of  Dublin  was  the  only  place  in  the  British  European  dominioiis 
which  bestowed  any  relief  on  this  suffering  colony.  A  doaatkm  of  £124  10» 
was  transmitted  from  that  city. 
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The  Deputies   from  Plymouth  were  Ephraim  Morton, 
both  years,  William  Harlow  in  1675,  Edward  Gray,  1676. 

Duxbury,  Josiah  Standish,  William  Paybody,  both 
years. 

Scituate,  John  Damon,  both  years,  Jeremiah  Hatch, 
1675,  John  Gushing,  1676. 

Taunton,  George  Macy  and  William  Harvey,  both 
years. 

Sandwich,  Thomas  Tupper,  in  1675,  William  Swift  and 
Stephen  Skiff,  in  1676. 

Barnstable,  Barnabas  Lathrop,  two  years^  Thomas  Hus- 
kins,  in  1675,  Joseph  Lathrop,  1676. 

Yarmouth,  Thomas  Hawes,  both  years,  Edmund  Hawes, 
1675,  John  Thatcher,  1676. 

Marshfield,  Mark  Eames  and  Anthony  Snow,  both 
years. 

Eastham,  Jonathan  Sparrow,  both  years,  Mark  Snow, 
1675,  Jonathan  Bangs,  1676. 

Rehoboth,  Daniel  Smith,  both  years,  Henry  Smith,  1675, 
Nathaniel  Paine,  1676. 

Bridgewater,  John  Willis,  both  years. 

Swansey,  1675,  Hugh  Cole. — Dartmouth,  1675,  John 
Cooke. — Middleborough,  1675,  John  Thompson.  These 
towns  were  broken  up  by  the  war,  and  sent  no  deputies  in 
1676. 

During  these  years.  Governor  Winslow  and  Thomas 
Hinckley  were  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Plymouth 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederated  Colonies,  and  Con- 
stant Southworth  was  the  Colony  Treasurer. 

Boston,  however,  and  Connecticut,  made  generous  donations. 
The  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  suffered  but  little,  particubrly  Sandwich. 

END    OF    THE    THIRD    PART. 
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PREFACE. 


The  fourth  part  of  this  history  embraces  the  period  from  the 
termination  of  the  Indian  war,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1'^'77,  to  die  termination  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  This  part  has  been  divided  into  five  chapters.  The 
first  containing  the  general  history  of  the  Colony,  until  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  general  government  over  New  England,  under 
the  commission  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1686. 

The  second,  an  abstract  of  the  laws  which  were  made  during 
that  period. 

The  third,  a  brief  account  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  particularly  in  such  things  as  were  specially  interesting 
to  Plymouth. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  memoirs  of  the  towns  are  com- 
pleted, so  far  as  the  materials  of  the  author  permitted. 

The  fifth  chapter  comprises  a  period  of  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  contains  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  this  little 
colony,  particularly  the  four  expeditions  of  Colonel  Church 
against  the  Eastern  Indians, — the  unavailing  attempts  of  the 
colony  to  obtain  a  charter,  and  their  final  annexation  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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PART    IV. 


CHAP.  I. 

MISCELLANEOXra  TRANSACTIOlfS  AND  OCCVRREirCES  IN  THE  COLONY 
FROM  THE  COMMENCEMEirr  OF  1677,  TO  TilE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE   GENERAL    GOVERNMENT  OVER  NEW    ENGLAND. 

In  June  Josias  Winslow  was  reelected  governor,  and 
John  Alden  first  assistant ;  the  other  assistants  were  also 
reelected,  viz.  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Hinckley,  John 
Freeman,  Constant  Southworth,  James  Brown,  James 
Cudworth. 

The  deputies  from  Plymouth  were  Edward  Gray  and 
Joseph  Howland  ;  Duxbury,  William  Paybody  and  Josiah 
Standish;  Scituate,  Robert  Stetson  and  John  Bryant, 
junior ;  Taunton,  George  Macy  and  William  Harvey ; 
Sandwich,  William  Swift;  Barnstable,  Thomas  Huskins 
and  Barnabas  Lathrop  ;  Yarmouth,  John  Miller  and  Jere- 
miah Hawes ;  Marshfield,  Anthony  Snow  and  Nathaniel 
Thomas ;  Eastham,  Jonathan  Sparrow  and  Mark  Snow ; 
Rehoboth,  Nathaniel  Paine  and  Daniel  Smith;  Bridge- 
water,  John  Willis  ;  Swansey,  Samuel  Luther. 
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,  Dartmouth   and  Middleborough  were   not   as  yet,  re^ 

settled. 
P**P?Ji:  The  Showamitt  and  Assonet  conquered  lands  were 
conquer,  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
colony,  and  all  the  other  conquered  lands  within  two 
years,  *  so  as  to  settle  plantations  thereon  in  an  orderly 
way  to  promote  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  our  own 

;  public  good.'     It  was  also  ordered  that  the  proceeds  of 

the  sales  should  be  divided  amongst  the  towns  in  propbr- 
tion  to  their  disbursements  during  the  late  war,  and  the 
lands  then  remaining  unsold  should  be  divided  amongst 
the  towns  in  that  proportion. 

Notwithstanding  the  conquered  territory  of  Mount 
Hope  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  jurisdiction  ;  notwithstanding  its  complete 
separation  from  Massachusetts  and  its  contiguity  to  Ply- 
mouth }  notwithstanding  it  had  been  conquered  principally 
by  the  prowess  of  the  people  of  this  little  colony,  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  endeavored  to  wrest  it  from 
them,  and  to  obtain  a  grant  of  its  lands  from  the  king. 
Rhode  Island,  too,  who  had  not  even  participated  in  the 
war,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  lands;  and  one  William 
Crown  of  Nova  Scotia,  alleging  some  obsolete  claim  of 
his  father  on  the  bounty  of  the  king,  nearly  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  grant ;  but  the  monarch  findly  granted  the 
lands  to  Plymouth,  and  his  sign  manual  was  affixed  to  the 
grant,  which  was  in  these  words  :  '  We  have  taken  into 
our  royal  consideration,  how  that,  by  your  loyalty  and 
good  conduct  in  that  war,  you  have  been  the  happy  instru- 
ments to  enlarge  our  dominions,  and  to  bring  the  new 
territory  of  Mount  Hope  into  a  more  immediate  depen- 
dence upon  us ;  we  are  therefore  graciously  pleased  to 
give  and  grant,  and  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you 
the  full  and  entire  property  of  the  said  territory  or  scope 
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of  land  commonly  called  Mount  Hope,  containing,  by 
common  estimation,  seven  thousand  acres,  be  the  same 
more  or  less,  for  the  sole  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of 
yourselves,  and  the  rest  of  our  said  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  as  of 
our  castle  of  Windsor  in  the  county  of  Berks,  yielding  and 
paying  seven  beaver  skins  each  and  every  year,  &c.'  By 
the  terms  of  this  grant  the  tenure  of  these  lands  was 
different  from  that  of  all  other  lands  in  the  colony: 

No  royal  grant  was  made  of  the  other  lands  conquered 
from  the  Indians,  and  the  colony  succeeded  to  them  by 
the  right  of  conquest.  The  special  grant  of  the  Mount 
Hope  lands  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  different 
claims. 

The  order  of  the  Court  in  October,  1675,  requiring  all 
persons  to  go  armed  when  they  attended  public  worship, 
was  renewed. 

The  governor  and  all  the  assistants,  and  the  deputies  1678. 
from  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Sandwich,  Barnstable,  and  Swan- 
sey,  were  reelected.  Plymouth  reelected  Mr  Howland, 
and  elected  Ephraim  Morton ;  Yarmouth  reelected  Mr 
Miller  and  elected  John  Thatcher  ;  Marshiield  reelected 
Mr  Snow  and  elected  Mark  Eames ;  Rehoboth  reelected 
Mr  Smith  and  elected  Nicholas  Peck ;  Eastham  reelect- 
ed Mr  Sparrow  and  elected  Thomas  Paine  ;  Bridgewater 
reelected  Mr  Willis,  their  sole  deputy  the  preceding  year, 
and  with  him  elected  John  Haward  ;  Taunton  elected 
James  Walker  and  Samuel  Smith. 

The  Commissioners  held  a  session  by  adjournment  at 
Plymouth,  March  20th,  1678  ;  present,  Thomas  Danfortb, 
Joseph  Dudley  from  Massachusetts ;  Josias  Winslow, 
Thomas  Hinckley  from  Plymouth  ;  William  Leete,  John 
Allyne  from  Connecticut. 

Governor  Winslow  was  chosen  president. 
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A  sister  of  John  Sassamon  being  claimed  as  a  serrairt 
by  one  Joseph  Burge,  it  was  ordered  that  if  Burge  could 
shew  his  title  to  her  service  before  the  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, £5  should  be  paid  him,  and  she  might  remain  i^ 
Punkapog.  Joseph  and  Jeremiah  Hyde  petitioning  that 
their  sister  and  her  child  in  the  hands  of  one  Hatch  of 
Saconesset,  might  be  released,  it  was  ordered  that  she 
should  be  delivered  to  them  upon  the  repayment  of  the 
purchase  money,  if  the  governor  of  Plymouth  saw  fit. 

Many  Indian  women  and  children  were  now  held  as 
slaves  throughout  the  colony,  the  victims  of  the  latei  war. 

The  Maquas  or  Mohawks  finding  their  old  enemies  of 
Pokanoket  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  renewed 
their  hostilities  and  depredations.  As  the  Indians  of 
Pokanoket  were  now  under  the  protection  of  the  English, 
the  Commissioners  adopted  the  following  recommendation 
to  the  governments  of  the  several  colonies. 

'  Whereas  the  honored  council  of  the  Massachusetts, 
upon  report  of  the  Maquas,  and  enemy  Indians  complotting 
to  make  depredations  on  our  friend  Indians,  as  they  did 
last  summer,  have  commended  to  the  Commissioners  at 
this  session  to  endeaver  the  settlement  of  a  general  peace. 
Upon  a  full  debate  had  of  that  matter,  the  Commissioners 
have  agreed  to  commend  it  to  the  several  councils  of  the 
several  colonies  respectively,  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
for  obtaining  a  right  understanding  between  the  Maquas 
and  the  English  of  the  United  Colonies,  having  reason  to 
fear,  that  hitherto  there  hath  been  failure  therein,  and  for 
that  end  in  case  any  of  the  Maquas  do  fall  into  the  hands 
of  either  of  the  colonies,  that  they  be  there  detained  and 
kindly  treated   until  some  one  of  them  be  licensed  to 
return  to  acquaint  the  sachems  of  their  restraint,  and  the 
desire  of  the  English  to  confer  with  them  to  a  full  accord, 
or  in  case  no  opportunity  of  that  kind  do  happen,  that 
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then  they  use  any  other  mete  expedient  as  to  them  shall 
seem  mete  for  the  effecting  thereof,  and  the  disburse  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  as  also  for  a  mete  gratuity  if  judged 
convenient,  to  be  sent  to  the  Maquas  by  any  of  our  Indians, 
and  as  from  themselves  and  not  the  English  :  the  same  to 
be  borne  and  paid  in  proportion  by  all  the  United  Colo- 
nies according  to  articles.' 

The  Commissioners  took  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  proportions  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  late  war 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  conquered  lands. 

They  awarded  to  each  colony  the  lands  which  fell  within 
their  respective  limits. 

Massachusetts  was  found  a  creditor,  and  Plymouth  was 
directed  to  pay  to  that  colony  £1000,  and  Connecticut 
£32,  towards  the  remuneration  of  General  Winslow,  for- 
merly commander-in-chief,  whose  whole  compensation 
was  £100.  Each  colony  to  pay  such  debts  as  were  yet 
standing  to  their  own  inhabitants. 

<  The  Commissioners  having  a  full  debate  concerning  a 
motion  made  for  the  erecting  of  English  schools  amongst 
the  Indians,  whereby  they  may  be  brought  up  to  learn  the 
English  tongue,  do  highly  approve  thereof,  as  being  most 
probable  to  reduce  them  to  civility,  and  capacitate  them 
to  be  religiously  instructed,  and  do  therefore  order  that 
those  gentlemen  that  were  appointed  their  rulers  and 
teachers,  do  respectively  in  their  respective  precincts  take 
effectual  order  therein,  by  improving  as  they  best  may, 
and  the  necessary  charges  thereof  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Commissioners  at  their  next  meeting.' 

Governor  Josias  Winslow  was  a  Commissioner  until  his 
death  in  16S0;  Thomas  Hinckley  until  the  termination 
of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  William  Bradford  from 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Governor  Winslow  until  the 
administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
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Death  of 
Conitftnt 
South, 
worth. 


Constant  Southworth,  one  of  the  assistants,  died  at 
Duxbury.  He  was  elder  than  his  brother  Thomas,  although 
the  latter  preceded  him  in  the  honors  of  the  government. 
He  was  the  step  son  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  came  to 
America  in  1629  or  1630.  He  was  made  a  freeman  in 
1637,  and  in  that  year  was  a  volunteer  against  the  Pequots. 
In  1649,  he  was  a  deputy  from  Duxbury  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  several  other  years.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  confederated  colonies,  and  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  colony.  In  1670,  he  was 
elected  an  assistant,  and  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's 
war,  commissary  general ;  the  last  office  he  soon  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  distinguished  son-io-law,  the 
warrior  Church. 

In  all  public  transactions  he  was  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  capable  men  of  the  colony.^ 
1679.  The  governor  and  assistants  were  reelected,  the  place 
of  Mr  Southworth  being  supplied  by  Daniel  Smith  of 
Rehoboth.  The  deputies  of  the  preceding  year  from 
Duxbury,  Taunton,  Yarmouth,  Marshfield,  and  Swansey, 
were  reelected  ;  Plymouth  elected  Mr  Morton  and  Edward 
Gray  ;  Rehoboth,  Mr  Peck  and  Gilbert  Brooks ;  Eastham, 
Mr  Sparrow  and  Jonathan  Bangs ;  Bridgewater,  John 
Willis;    Scituate,  John   Cushing  and  Jeremiah  Hatch; 


*  Mr  Southworth  married  t  daughter  of  William  Collier,  one  of  the 
hi  1637. 

He  left  three  sons,  Edward,  Nathaniel,  and  William  ;  the  two  last  remorad 
to  Saconet,  where  their  father  owned  a  largo  tract  of  land. 

Edward  remained  at  Duxbury,  and  was  a  deputy  to  the  Plymouth  Court,  and 
a  representative  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

His  daughter,  Mercy,  married  Mr  Freeman,  Alice,  Benjamin  Church,  and 
Mary,  a  son  of  John  Aldon.    He  left  two  other  daughters. 

It  is  believed  that  all  of  the  name  of  Southworth  are  descended  finom'^him. 
His  brother  Thomas,  left  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  married  Joseph 
Howland. 
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Sandwich,  Thomas  Tupper ;  Barnstable,  Barnabas  Lathrop 
and  Joseph  Lathrop  ;  Dartmouth,  John  Cooke. 

About  this  time  died  Captain  Thomas  Willett  at  Swan-  Death  of 
sey.  Captain  Willett  came  to  Plymouth  in  1629,  being  \mett. 
amongst  the  last  of  the  Leyden  pilgrims.  He  was  then  i^ 
young  man,  but  in  high  estimation  for  sobriety,  fidelity, 
and  capacity  for  business,  and  such  was  the  confidence 
of  the  undertakers,  that  they  sent  him  in  1630,  to  superin- 
tend their  trading  house  at  Penobscot,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  In  1651  he  was  elected  an  assistant,  and 
continued  to  be  annually  elected  until  1665  ;  he  was  then 
excused  from  official  employment  at  Plymouth  in  conse- 
quence of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Colonel  Nichols,  the 
chief  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  receive 
possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  (now  New  York.)  In  1664, 
Willett  had  accompanied  the  Commissioners  as  the  agent 
on  the  part  of  Plymouth,  when  they  received  the  surrender 
of  the  Dutch  colony.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Dutch,  amongst  whom  he 
had  been  reared  at  Leyden,  (and  with  whom  he  had  much 
trading  intercourse  at  New  Amsterdam,)  as  well  as  his 
good  sense,  activity,  and  capacity,  rendered  his  services 
invaluable,  and  in  1665  he  was  invested  with  the  highest 
honor  of  the  city,  by  being  appointed  its  first  English 
mayor.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch  in 
Willett,  that  they  had  selected  him  as  a  referee  to  settle 
their  controverted  boundary  with  New  Haven.  •  Having 
acquired  considerable  interest  in  the  Narragansett  coun- 
try, he  removed  to  Wannamoiset,  (afterwards  Swansey,) 
in  the  vicinity,  and  he,  and  Mr  Myles,  may  be  considered 
the  founders  of  Swansey.  He  was  actively  concerned  in 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  their  lands,  as  his  prox- 
imity to  Mount  Hope  rendered  his  intercourse  with  them 
easy ;  and  he  soon  acquired  great  influence  amongst  them. 

PART  IV.  2 
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He  was  also  a  Commissioner  of  the  confederated  colonies. 
JEIe  maintained  through  life  an  exalted  character  for  piety 
and  probity,  and  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  pilgrims 
in  any  of  the  high  qualities  which  rendered  them  so  illus- 
trious as  the  founders  of  a  great  people.^ 
1680.  Governor  Winslow  was  reelected  governor,  and  Thomas 
Hinckley  deputy  governor  eo  nomine.  The  deputy  gover- 
nor was  now  for  the  first  time  specially  designated  by  the 
title,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
governor,  whose  death  was  apprehended,  and  the  extreme 
age  of  Mr  Alden,  who,  as  first  assistant,  would  have  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  chair,  when  vacant.  The  assistants  were 
reelected,  as  well  as  the  deputies  from  Duxbury,  Sand- 
wich, Yarmouth,  Barnstable,  Marshfield,  Bridgewater,  and 
Dartmouth.  Ephraim  Morton  and  William  Clarke  were 
chosen  in  Plymouth;  Samuel  Clapp  in  Scituate;  John 
Hathaway  and  Thomas  Leonard  in  Taunton ;  Nicholas 
Peck  and  Peter  Hunt  in  Rehoboth ;  Jonathan  Bangs  and 
Thomas  Paine  in  Eastham ;  Hugh  Cole  in  Swansey,  and 
John  Thompson  in  Middleborough. 

The  Mount  Hope  lands  were  sold  (September  14,)  for 

£300  sterling  to  some  gentlemen  of  Boston. 

Death  of  *      On   the   eighteenth  of  December  died   the  governor, 

emor,  *    Josias  Winslow.     He  was   the  son  of  Governor  Edward 

wSuSow.   Winslow,  and  was  born  in  the  colony  where  he  lived  and 

where  he  died,  after  having  attained  its  highest  honors. 

*  Captain  Willett  left  three  sons,  Thomas,  James,  and  Andrew ;  another 
lamented  son,  Hezeldah,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Indian  harbarity  about  the  close 
of  the  war.  One  of  his  sons  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Narragansett 
country. 

A  daughter  married  Samuel  Hooker  of  Farmington,  Connecticut  His 
grandson  Francis  Willett,  Esq.,  was  a  distinguished  character  in  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  officer,  and  a  former 
mayor  of  New  York,  (now  living)  is  descended  from  the  founder  of  Swansey. 
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His  mother  was  Susannah  White,  the  widow  of  William 
White,  to  whom  the  elder  Governor  Winslow  was  married 
in  1621.  He  was  introduced  into  public  life  very  early, 
and  in  1643,  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible,  was  chosen  a 
deputy  to  the  Court  from  Marshfield,  and  several  times 
afterwards.  In  1657,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chosen  an  assistant;  and  in  1659  the  major,  or 
chief  military  commander  of  the  colony.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  Commissioner  of  the  confederated  colonies, 
and  in  1673,  after  the  death  of  Governor  Prence,  he  was 
chosen  his  successor.  In  the  Indian  war  he  held  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  of  the  confederated  colonies  as 
general. 

If  it  can  be  said  truly  that  any  one  is  fortunate,  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  the  second  Governor  Winslow.  His 
whole  life  was  passed  during  the  existence  of  the  colony 
of  which  he  was  a  native.  He  knew  no  other  country. 
He  died  while  it  was  independent,  and  before  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  independence  was  anticipated  or  apprehended. 

The  early  colonists  when  they  looked  into  their  situa- 
tion, must  always  have  felt  a  deep  apprehension  of  possible 
evils ;  a  sense  of  insecurity }  an  anticipation  of  the  deso- 
lation and  bloodshed  of  an  Indian  war.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  the  question  was  settled,  the  Aboriginals  were 
conquered,  and  such  as  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
English  were  objects  of  cpmmiseration  rather  than  of 
terror.  In  this  great  work  Governor  Winslow.  had  been  a 
principal  and  triumphant  actor.  In  his  native  colony  he 
had  stood  upon  the  uppermost  height  of  society.  Civic 
honors  awaited  him  in  his  earliest  youth ;  he  reached 
every  elevation  which  could  be  attained,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  ambition  to  covet,  because  all  had  been 
gained.  The  governor  had  acquired  the  highest  military 
rank,  and  had  been  engaged  in  active   and  successful 
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.  warfare,  with  the  highest  command  then  known  in  New 
England.  He  presided  over  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  government.  He  lived 
on  his  ample  paternal  domain,  and  his  hospitality  was  not 
only  generous,  but  (according  to  the  notions  of  the  age) 
magnificent.  In  addition  to  his  military  and  civic  dis- 
tinctions, he  had  acquired  that  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  the  most  delightful  companion  in 
the  colony,  and  the  attractions  of  the  festive  and  social 
board  at  Careswell  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
charms  of  his  beautiful  wife.* 

Mild  and  tolerant  himself,  he  witnessed  with  regret  the 
movements  of  that  fierce  spirit  which  would  not  tolerate 
the  liberality,  and  was  blind  to  the  wisdom  of  Cudworth 
and  Browne ;  and  he  had  the  address  to  restore  them  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  at  a  period  when  the  curse 
of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry,  was  maddened 
by  opposition  and  armed  with  power. 

Persevering,  frank,  bold,  and  resolute,  he  encountered 
the  hazard  of  popular  displeasure  with  the  same  fearless- 
ness as  he  did  the  ambushes  and  bullets  of  the  savages. 

Such  was  the  heart,  and  such  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  feeble  frame  of  Josias  Winslow.  His  health,  never 
good,  was  much  impaired  by  fatigues  and  exposure  in  the 
Narragansett  campaign  ;  after  the  war  was  over  it  rapidly, 
declined,  and  he  sunk  to  his  grave  at  the  age  of  fiftythree, 
in  the  fulnefis  of  his  honors,  and  with  his  mental  faculties 
unsubdued  by  disease  and  unimpaired  by  age.  This  bright 
picture  of  his  character  has  its  shades  ;  his  courage  bor- 

*  The  daughter  of  Herbert  Pelham,  Esq.,  an  assistant  in  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  English  family,  connected  with  the 
ducal  house  of  Newcastle. 
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dered  on  rashness,  and  his  easy  temper  sometimes  exposed 
him  to  the  machinations  of  the  unworthy.^ 

Thomas   Hinckley   of  Barnstable   succeeded   General  168L 
Winslow  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  James  Cudwortli 
succeeded  Mr  Hinckley  as  deputy  governor  ;  John  Alden 

*  His  son,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Winslow,  was  an  eminent  person ;  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and. the  chief  military 
commander  in  the  Province  under  the  governor.  He  died  at  Marshfield 
in  1738  at  the  age  of  67,  leaving  two  sons. 

His  eldest  son,  a  young  gentleman  of  great  promise,  by  the  name  of  Josiai, 
engaged  in  military  service,  received  a  Captain's  commission,  and  was  killed 

in  battle  after  a  most  gallant  resistance  against  a  superior  force  of  French  • 

a2id  Indians,  in  1724. 

General  John  Winslow,  the  eldest  of  the  surviving  sons,  was  a  distinguished 
and  successful  commander.  In  1740,  he  commanded  a  company  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Cuba,  and  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the 
British  service.  In  1755,  an  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia  waa  undertaken 
'  by  the  British  government,  of  which  General  Monckton  was  conmiander  in 
chief,  and  General  (then  Colonel)  Winslow  second  in  command.  So  great 
was  the  popularity  of  Colonel  Winslow,  that  in  an  incredible  short  time  he 
raised  for  this  expedition  two  thousand  men.  The  French  forts  of  Beau- 
sejour  and  Gaspereau  were  captured,  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors,  and  the  whole  province  completely  reduced,  chiefly  through 
the  enterprise  and  good  conduct  of  Colonel  Winslow ;  to  him  too  was  en- 
trusted the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  removing  the  French  neutrals. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  campaign  of  1756  to  Crown  Point,  Genetal 
Abercrombie  sent  for  General  Winslow,  and  to  him  was  to  have  been 
entrusted  an  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  which  was  suspended  by  orders  from 
Lord  Loudon  in  consequence  of  the  disaster  at  Oswego.  During  this  season 
he  commanded  at  Fort  William  Henry  on  Lake  George.  He  was  also  a 
councillor  of  the  province.  He  died  at  Marshfield  ix^  1774  at  the  age  of 
Beventythree. 

His  younger  brother  Edward  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  gentleman 
of  fine  taste.  Being  a  loyalist  he  removed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  posterity  have  acquired  high  official 
distinctions. 

The  only  son  of  General  Winslow  was  Isaac  Winslow,  M.  D.  a  physician, 
a  most  worthy  And  excellent  gentleman.  He  died  at  the  family  seat  in 
Marshfield  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  eightyone.  ^ 

His  only  son  John  Winslow,  Esq.  a  learned  lawyer,  died  a  few  years  since 
at  Natchez,  (Mississippi,)  where  he  had  removed  on  account  of  his  health. 
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was  reelected  first  assistant ;  Mr  Cudworth's  place  as  an 
assistant  was  supplied  by  Barnabas  Lathrop  of  Barnstable  ; 
Mr  Bradford,  Mr  Freeman,  Mr  James  Brown  and  Mr 
Smith,  were  reelected  assistants.  The  deputies  from 
Duxbury,  Taunton,  Marshfield,  Dartmouth,  and  Middle- 
-  borough  were  reelected  ;  Plymouth  reelected  Lieutenant 
Ephraim  Morton  and  elected  Joseph  Warren ;  Scituate 
reelected  Mr  Clapp  and  elected  Captain  John  Williams  ; 
Sandwich  elected  Edmund  Freeman ;  Yarmouth  reelected 
John  Miller  and  elected  Jeremiah  Hawes;  Barnstable 
reelected  Lieutenant  Joseph  Lathrop ;  Rehoboth  reelected 
Ensign  Nicholas  Peck  and  elected  Gilbert  Brooks  ;  East- 
ham  reelected  Mr  Paine  and  elected  Captain  Jonathan 
Sparrow ;  Bridgewater  elected  Lieutenant  John  Haward, 
(Howard ;)  Swansey  elected  Obadiah  Bowen. 
Mr  The  grand  council  of  Plymouth  in  England  having  no 

Bmnt  to  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  the  government  of  New  Ply- 
•hutor!  mouth  holding  only  under  a  patent  from  the  council  had 
always  felt  their  situation  to  be  precarious.  They  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  might  justify  (at  least  tech- 
nically) the  dissolution  of  their  government  under  the 
forms  of  his  prerogative.  This  government  had  conducted 
themselves  in  their  deportment  to  the  crown  with  great 
caution,  and  had  discovered  far  more  pliancy  to  the  royal 
wishes  than  their  sterner  brethren  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
relying  on  their  charter,  felt  disposed  to  yield  but  little 
more  than  was  required  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument, 
and  nothing  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

Plymouth  had  been  long  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
charter  from  the  crown  similar  to  that  of  Connecticut, 
and  had  received  frequent  assurances  from  Charles  IL 
that  such  a  one  should  be  granted ;  Governor  Hinckley 
had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Randolph  (afterwards  so 
odious   as  the   tool  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,)   who  had 
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engaged  his  good  offices  to  obtain  one ;  a  copy  of  their 
patent  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  charter 
in  which  the  Narragansett  country,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  had  been  so  long  in  dispute,  was  to  have  been 
included,  and  Mr  Cudworth  went  to  England  as  the  colo- 
nial agent.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  died 
of  the  small  pox,  and  nothing  was  effected.^  ^ 

*  James  Cadworth  who  finally  acquired  a  very  high  estimation  in  this  little 
colony,  was  born  in  England.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Scituate, 
and  removed  to  Barnstable  with  Mr  Lathrop  in  1639,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Scituate,  of  which  town  he  was  elected  a  deputy  in  1649,  and  in  1656  an  assist- 
ant, but  was  left  out  of  the  government  in  1658,  in  consequence  of  his  dislike 
to  the  harsh  proceedings  against  the  Quakers  and  others,  and  remained  out  of 
favor  until  the  accession  of  Governor  Josias  Winslow  to  the  chair  in  1673,  one 
of  whose  objects  was  to  restore  Cudworth  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  profit  by  his  abilities  and  integrity  in  the  public  service.  He  was 
in  that  year  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  Dutch,  with 
whom  hostilities  were  then  expected.  The  news  of  his  appointment  was  com- 
municated by  letter  from  Governor  Winslow  dated  December  19, 1673.  His 
reply  denotes  his  modest,  unassuming,  pious,  conscientious,  and  simple  charac- 
ter; and  his  statement  of  the  causes  of  his  refusal  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  simple  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  that  age.  '  However 
(says  he)  it  does  behove  all  that  are  to  be  the  principal  actors  in  such  a  design, 
to  be  clear  in  themselves,  not  only  concerning  the  lawfulness,  but  also  how 
expedient  such  an  undertaking  may  be ;  then  they  may  with  more  comfort 
and  courage,  manage  that  part  of  the  works  they  are  designed  unto.  Sir,  I  do 
unfeignedly  and  most  ingenuously  receive  the  Court's  valuation  and  estimation 
of  me,  in  preferring  me  to  such  a  place.  It  is  not  below  me  or  beneath  me, 
(as  some  deem  theirs  to  be,)  but  is  above  me,  and  far  beyond  any  desert  of 
mine ;  and  had  the  Court  been  well  acquainted  with  my  insufficiency  for  such 
an  undertaking,  doubtless  I  should  not  have  been  in  nomination ;  neither  would 
it  have  been  their  wisdom  to  hazard  the  cause  and  lives  of  their  men  upon  an 
instrument  so  unaccomplished  for  the  well-management  of  so  great  concern. 
So  being  persuaded  to  myself  of  my  own  insufficiency,  it  appears  clearly  and 
undoubtedly  unto  me,  that  I  have  no  call  of  God  thereunto ;  for  vox  populi  is 
not  always  vox  dei ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  in  anything  give  a  more  full  and  real 
demonstration  of  my  loyalty  and  faithfulness  unto  my  king  and  country,  than  in 
declaring  my  uxifitness  for  the  acceptation  of  the  management  of  such  a  design ; 
and  should  I  embrace  and  accept  of  the  call,  knowing  my  own  insufficiency 
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Mr  Cudworth  died  in  1GS2.     At  the  time  the  quo  V)ar^ 
ranto  was  issued  against  Massachusetts,  Mr  Blaithwait 
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for  Uie  work,  what  should  I  less,  than  what  in  roe  lies,  hut  hetray  the  cause  ftnd 
lives  of  men  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Learned,  judicious,  and  worthy  Mr 
Ward,  in  his  animadversions  on  war,  says,  that  the  inexperience  of  a  captain 
hath  been  the  ruin  of  armies,  and  the  destruction  of  commonwealths* 

*  Besides,  it  is  evident  unto  me,  upon  other  considerations,  I  am  not  called  of 
God  unto  this  work  at  this  time.  The  estate  and  condition  of  my  family  is  such 
as  will  not  admit  of  such  a  thing ;  being  such  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled ; 
which  was  well  known  unto  some,  but  it  was  not  well  or  friendly  done  as  to  me, 
nor  faithfully  as  to  the  country,  if  they  did  not  lay  my  condition  before  the 
Court.  My  wife,  as  is  well  known  to  the  whole  town,  is  not  only  a  weak 
woman,  and  has  8on)cen  all  along,  but  now  by  reason  of  age,  being  sixtyseven 
years  and  upwards,  and  nature  decaying,  so  her  illness  grows  more  strongly 
upon  her ;  never  a  day  passes,  but  she  is  forced  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  or  before ; 
she  cannot  lay  for  want  of  breath ;  and  when  she  is  up,  she  cannot  light  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  but  it  must  be  lighted  for  her ;  and  until  she  has  taken  two  or  three 
pipes,  for  want  of  breath  she  is  not  able  to  stir,  and  she  has  never  a  maid.  That 
day  your  letter  came  to  my  hands,  my  maid's  year  being  out,  she  went  away» 
and  I  cannot  get  or  hear  of  another.  And  then,  in  regard  of  my  occasions 
abroad,  for  the  tending  and  looking  afler  all  my  creatures,  the  fetching  home 
my  hay,  that  is  yet  at  the  place  where  it  grew,  getting  of  wood,  going  to  mill, 
and  for  the  performing  all  other  family  occasions,  I  have  none  but  a  small  Indian 
boy,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  help  me.' 

He  continues,  *  Sir,  i  can  truly  say  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  wave  the  busi- 
ness out  of  any  discontent  in  my  spirit  arising  from  any  former  difference ;  for 
the  thought  of  all  which  is,  and  shall  be  forever  buried,  so  as  not  to  come  in 
remembrance,  though  happily  such  a  thing  may  be  too  much  fomented ;  neither 
out  of  an  effeminate  or  dastardly  spirit ;  but  am  as  freely  willing  to  serve  my 
king  and  my  country  as  any  man  whatsoever,  in  what  I  am  capable  and  fitted 
for ;  but  do  not  understend  that  a  man  is  so  called  to  serve  his  country  with  (he 
inevitable  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  own  family. 

*  These  things  being  premised,  I  know  your  honor's  wisdom  and  prudence  to 
be  such,  as  that  you  will  upon  serious  consideration  thereof,  conclude  that  I  am 
not  called  of  God  to  embrace  the  call  of  the  General  Court  Sir,  when  I  con- 
sider the  Court's  act  in  pitching  their  thoughts  upon  me,  I  have  many  musings, 
what  should  be  the  reasons  moving  them  thereunto ;  I  conceive  it  cannot  be, 
that  1  should  be  thought  to  have  more  experience  and  better  abilities  than 
others ;  for  you,  with  many  others,  do  well  know,  that  when  I  entered  upon 
military  empfoy,  I  was  very  raw  in  the  theoretic  part  of  war,  and  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  part ;  and  it  was  not  long  I  sustained  my  place,  in 
which  I  had  occasion  to  bend  my  mind  and  thoughts  that  way ;  but  was  dis- 
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wrote  to  Governor  Hinckley,  (Sept.  27,  1683,)  as  follows. 
^  I  must  deal  plainly  with  you.  It  is  not  probable  any- 
thing will  be  determined  in  that  behalf  lintil  his  majesty 
do  see  an  issue  of  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  and  that  upon  regulating  their  charter,  . 
that  colony  be  brought  under  such  actual  dependence 
upon  the  crown  as  becomes  his  majesty's  subjects.  From 
hence  it  will  be,  that  your  patent  will  receive  its  model ; 
and  although  you  may  be  assured  of  all  you  desire,  yet  it 

charged  Uiereof,  aad  of  other  public  concerns;  and  therein  I  took  ffoxpopuli  to 
be  vox  dei ;  and  that  God  did  thereby  call  and  design  me  to  sit  still,  and  be 
sequestered  from  all  public  transactions ;  which  condition  suits  me  so  well  that 
I  have  received  more  satisfaction  and  contentment  therein,  than  ever  1  did  in 
sustaining  any  public  place/  &c. 

Previous  to  the  Indian  war,  Cudworth  had  been  elected  the  first  military  com- 
mandant, or  major  of  the  colony.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  received 
the  title  and  office  of  general,  and  was  the  chief  commander  of  the  forces.  He 
was  not  much  distinguished  for  his  prowess,  although  his  caution  and  prudence 
probably  prevented  some  disasters  which  might  have  happened,  if  the  over- 
weening confidence  of  men  not  braver  and  less  discreet  than  him,  had  not  been 
restrained. 

The  defect  in  the  military  character  of  Cudworth  was  his  want  of  enterprise, 
a  fatal  defect  in  one  who  wages  war  with  Indians,  and  hence  it  was  that  the 
fame  of  Church,  who  had  no  particular  military  reputation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  completely  obscured  and  overshadowed  that  of  Cudworth 
before  its  termination.  But  the  moral  character  of  the  last  defied  all  rivalry ; 
it  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  beaming  with  light  amidst  tlie  darkness  of  the  age. 
Although  a  Puritan  of  the  deepest  devotion,  referring  everything  to  the  special 
impulses  and  influences  of  the  divine  power ;  although  he  was  sober,  grave, 
and  reflecting,  possessing  that  calm  wisdom  which  brings  with  it  that  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  which  rejects  the  doubts  and  uncertainty  of  ignorance, 
and  is  poised  on  its  own  opinions ;  yet  he  could  not  find  the  warrant  for  the 
persecution  of  those  whose  opinions  difiered  from  his,  and  chose  rather  to  en- 
dure persecution  himself  than  to  inflict  it  on  others ;  and  from  the  maxims  of 
his  ptous  philosophy,  believing  that  he  was  not  called  by  God  to  fill  (he  high 
places  of  the  state,  he  reconciled  himself  to  his  obscurity  and  privacy,  and 
preferred  the  retirement  of  his  fariQ  to  the  highest  civic  and  military  honors. 

He  died  as  is  related  above,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  public  service ; 
he  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Freetown,  and  there  his 
son,  Captain  James  Cudworth,  died  in  1729. 

PART    IV.  3 
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will  be  expected  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  so  great 
favors,  such  provisions  may  be  inserted  as  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's  authority.' 

Anxious  to  keep  an  interest  alive  in  the  royal  bosom,  in 
November,  the  Court  forwarded  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion to  king  Charles  for  his  deliverance  '  (in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  they  hoped,)  from  the  late  horrid  conspiracy,  (the 
Rye-house  plot,)  and  that  they  had  appointed  the  15tk 
instant  for  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  salvation 
of  his  majesty's  person  from  that  and  other  hellish  conspi- 
racies.' And  concluded  their  addreiss  with  again  solicit- 
ing a  charter,  the  model  of  which  they  proposed  should 
be  taken  from  the  patent  of  the  Plymouth  council.  In 
the  subsequent  year  the  government  received  advices  from 
Randolph,  by  which  they  were  informed  that  their  address 
bad  been  presented  to  the  king  in  council,  and  that  it  had 
been  graciously  received,  and  that  the  prospect  of  attain- 
ing their  object  was  flattering. 

A  letter  dated  June  26,  1685,  under  the  sign  manual  of 
king  James  II,  was  received  by  the  governioent,  in  which 
they  were  informed  of  his  '  accession  to  the  throne,'  the 
defeat  of  Argyle,  Monmouth,  &c,  and  they  were  cautioned 
against  believing  ^  false  and  malicious  rumors,'  which 
might  be  spread  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king. 

This  letter  was  reciprocated  by  a  loyal  address,  in 
which  the  king  was  reminded  of  the  assurances  of  his 
royal  brother,  but  the  government  soon  had  reason  to  4o- 
plore  this  premature  developement  of  their  loyalty,  and 
the  meanness  of  that  adulation  which  would  attribute  to 
their  prayers  '  the  salvation  of  his  majesty's  person  from 
the  horrid  and  hellish  conspiracies'  of  Lord  William 
Russell,  Algernon  Sydney,  add  others,  the  martyrs  of 
liberty,  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  people,  the  vanguard  of 
that  <  noble  army  of  patriots'  who  first  established  a  free 
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constitution  in  England ;  and  which  could  order  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  an  event  which*  established  the^  despotic 
rule  of  a  mean,  ungrateful,  and  profligate  prince,  who 
hated  the  proud  and  gallant  people  whose  crown  he  wore, 
and  debased  the  royal  dignity  of  England,  by  becoming 
the  base  recipient  of  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  the  king 
of  France  ! 

Mr  Hinckley  was  reelected  governor  and  William  i^^- 
Bradford  elected  deputy  governor  in  the  place  of  Mi 
Cudworth.  The  other  assistants  were  all  reelected,  and 
John  Thacher  of  Yarmouth  was  elected  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion  of  Major  Bradford. 
The  deputies  were  reelected  in  Plymouth,  Duxbury, 
Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Swansey,  and  Middleborough ; 
Mr  Clapp  was  reelected  in  Scituate,  and  John  Gushing 
elected ;  Thomas  Tupper  and  Stephen  Skiff  were  elected 
in  Sandwich ;  Mr  Miller  was  reelected  in  Yarmouthi 
and  Captain  Nathaniel  Thomas  and  Samuel  Sprague 
were  elected  in  Marshifield ;  Ensign  Peck  was  reelected 
and  Captain  Peter  Hunt  elected  in  Rehoboth ;  Captain 
Sparrow  was  reelected  and  John  Doane  elected  in  Elast- 
bam;  John  Russell  was  elected  in  Dartmouth;  Bristol 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  by  the  celebrated  warrior 
Captain  Benjamin  Church  ;  in  Barnstable,  Joseph  Lathrop 
was  reelected,  and  Samuel  Allen. 

By  an  order  of  Court  the  conquered  land  <  called  Asso- 
net  Neck  being  purchased  by  some  of  Taunton,'  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  township  of  Taunton. 

This  year  Saconet  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and 
called  Little  Compton. 

The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  all  the  assistants,   i^g^ 
were  reelected,  and  the  deputies  from  Plymouth,  Scituate, 
Sandwich,  Taunton,   Marshfield,  Barnstable,  Rehoboth, 
Middleborough,  and  Bristol ;  the  deputies  from  Duxbury 
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were  Josias  Standish  and  Ensign Tracy  ;  from  Yar- 
mouth John  Miller  and  Jeremiah  Hawes ;  from  Eastham 
Ensign  Jonathan  Bangs  and  Captain  Jonathan  Sparrow ; 
from  Bridgewater  Thomas  Haward  and  Jolin  Haward; 
Dartmouth,  John  Cooke  ;  apd  Swansey,  Hugh  Cole  ;  Little 
Compton  was  represented  for  the  first  time  by  Henry 
Head. 

The  Quakers  could  not  have  retained  any  deep  sense 
of  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Plymouth  government  on  their 
sect,  as  the  following  friendly  letter  from  William  Penn, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Governor  Hinckley  serves  to 
show. 

*  Respected  Friend, — The  duty  and  decency  of  ray  sta- 
tion as  a  governor,  as  well  as  mine  own  inclination,  oblige 
me  to  begin  and  observe  a  kind  and  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  persons  in  the  like  capacity,  under  the  same 
imperial  authority.  This  single  consideration  is  induce- 
ment enough  to  this  salute,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  acceptance,  because  such  an  intercourse  is  recom- 
mended both  by  the  laws  of  Christianity  and  those  of 
civil  policy ;  which  said,  Give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  and 
the  people  under  thy  conduct  all  true  felicity,  and  to 
assure  thee  that  with  God's  assistance  I  shall  herein  en- 
deavor to  acquit  and  behave'  myself  worthy  of  the  title 
and  character  of 

Thy  real  friend  and  loving  neighbor, 

William  Penn. 

Philadelphia,  ye  2d  of  je  8d  mo.  1688. 

1684,       The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  all  the  assistants, 
were  reelected,  excepting  James  Brown,*  whose  place  was 


*  Mr  Brown  died  October  29th,  1710,  aged  eightjeeyen.    He  left  two 
Junee,  who  died  at  Barrington  in  1725,  and  Jabez,  and  one  daughter,  Dorothy 
Kent. 
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supplied  by  Major  John  Walley  of  Bristol.  The  deputies 
from  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Sandwich,  Taunton, 
Yarmouth,  Marshfield,  Barnstable,  Swansey,  Middlebo- 
rough,  Bristol,  and  Little  Compton  were  reelected  ;  in 
Sandwich  Mr  Skiff  was  reelected  and  Shearjashub  Bourne 
elected ;  in  Rehoboth,  Lieutenant  Peck  was  reelected  and 
Gilbert  Brooks  elected  ;  in  Eastham,  Captain  Sparrow  was 
reelected  and  John  Doane  elected;  in  Bridge  water,  Thomas 
Haward  was  reelected ;  Freetown  was  represented  for  the 
first  time  by  Joseph  Bayley. 

The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  all  the  assistants,  i685. 
were  reelected.  The  deputies  from  Plymouth,  Scituate, 
Rehoboth,  Eastham,  Bridgewater,  Swansey,  Middlebo- 
rough.  Little  Compton,  and  Freetown,  were  reelected ; 
Captain  Standish  and  Benjamin  Bartlett  were  elected  in 
Duxbury  ;  Thomas  Tupper  and  Stephen  Skiff  in  Sand- 
wich ;  Thomas  Leonard  and  Serjeant  William  Wetherell 
in  Taunton  ;  Jeremiah  Hawes  and  Lieutenant  Silas  Sears 
in  Yarmouth  ;  Nathaniel  Thomas  and  Isaac  Little  in 
Marshfield  ;  Joseph  Lathrop  and  Shubael  Dimmack  in 
Barnstable  ;  Joseph  Tripp  was  elected  in  Dartmouth,  and 
Stephen  Burton  and  John  Rogers  in  Bristol. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1685,  died  Nathaniel  Morton,  the  Death  of 
secretary  of  the  colony,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  Mvum7 
office  in  1645,  and  had  remained  in  it  forty  years,  and  to 
his  care  and  attention  is  owing  the  excellent  preservation 
of  the  ancient  records.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning 
and  of  much  industry,  faithful  and  accurate,  a  very  good 
writer,  whose  sincere  piety  breaks  out  in  many  places  in 
his  works,  but  he  had  little  toleration  for  what  he  deemed 
wicked  error,  and  held  all  schismatics  in  utter  detestation. 
He  was  born  at  Ansterfield,  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
his  mother  was  sister  to  Governor  Bradford.     His  father. 
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Greorge  Morton,  arrived  at  Plymouth  with  his  family,  in 
July,  1623,  and  died  in  June,  1G24.* 

In  this  year  an  authority  was  given  to  the  Court  of 
Assistants  *  to  examine,  allow,  and  confirm,  from  time  to 
time,  all  claims  and  titles  to  lands  formerly  granted  to 
towns  and  individuals  by  the  General  Court,  and  when 
allowed  they  were  to  pass  the  seal  of  the  government  for 
confirmation.'  In  consequence  of  this  authority,  confirm- 
atory charters,  as  they  were  called,  were  made  to  the 
several  towns,  in  which  all  their  ^  purchcLsea^  were  parti- 
cularly described  and  set  forth, 
iggg.  At  the  election  in  Jutfe,  Thomas  Hincl^ley  was  relected 
governor,  and  William  Bradford  deputy  governor.  John 
Alden,  John  Freeman,  Daniel  Smith,  Barnabas  Lathrop, 
John  Thatcher,  and  John  Walley  were  reelected  assist- 
ants. The  deputies  from  Plymouth  were  Lieutenant 
Ephraim  Morton,  Joseph  Warren ;  Duxbury,  John  Tracy, 
Francis  Barker  ;  Scituate,  John  Cushing,  Samuel  Clapp  ; 
Sandwich,  Thomas  Tupper,  Stephen  Skiff;  Taunton, 
Thomas  Leonard,  George  Macy ;  Yarmouth,  Silas  Sears, 
Jeremiah  Hawes;  Barnstable,  Joseph  Lathrop,  Shubael 
Dimmack ;  Marshfield,  Isaac  Little,  Samuel  Sprague ; 
Eastham,  Jonathan  Sparrow,  Mark  Snow;  Rehoboth, 
Gilbert  Brooks,  Nicholas  Peck ;  Bridgewater,  Thomas 
Haward ;  Dartmouth,  John  Cooke  ;  Swansey,  Hugh  Cole ; 
Middleborough  John  Thompson  ;  Bristol,  Stephen  Burton, 
John  Rogers  ;  Little  Compton,  Edward  Richmond  ;  Free- 
town, Job  Winslow. 

Seipican  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Rochester,  and  belonged  at  first  to  the  county  of  Barn- 
stable, afterwards  to  Plymouth. 

• 

*  Secretary  Morton  had  six  daughten,  who  were  all  married  in  hit  lile- 
time,  four  of  whom  Bunrived  him.  He  left  no  sons.  One  of  his  danghtan 
married  Nathaniel  Bos  worth  of  Hull. 
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Suckinussett  in  Barnstable  county,  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  and  called  Falmouth. 

John  Alden  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Duxbury.  1686. 
He  was  one  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  May  Flower,  and  is  J^j,*^®^ 
believed  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  last  sur-  AWen. 
viving  signer  of  the  original  governmental  compact ;  the 
Charles  Carroll  of  his  day  ;  the  last  of  the  pilgrims.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  him  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  the  first 
who  leaped  on  the  rock  at  the  time  of  the  landing,  but  his 
claim  to  this  distinction  is  disputed,  and  by  some  allowed 
to  Mary  Chilton,  a  young  female  pilgrim.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  deeply  engaged  in  the  public  concerns  of 
the  colony.  An  assistant  as  early  as  1633,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  that  office  with  but  few  interruptions  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  at  that  time  he  was  and  had  been 
nearly  all  the  time  since  the  year  1666,  the  first  assistant 
or  deputy  governor.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1597, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eightynine.  After  the  death  of 
Captain  Standish  he  was  for  some  time  treasurer  of  the 
colony.  He  possessed  much  native  talent,  '  was  decided, 
ardent,  resolute,  and  persevering.'  Indifferent  to  danger, 
he  was  resolute  in  his  duty  '  even  to  slaying.'  A  bold 
and  hardy  man,  stern,  austere,  and  unyielding,  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  of  incorruptible  integrity  ;  an  iron  nerved 
puritan,  who  could  hew  down  forests  and  live  on  crumbs. 
He  hated  innovations  and  changes,  steadily  walked  in  the 
ways  of  his  youth,  and  adhered  to  the  principles  and  habits 
of  those  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  honor.* 

^  John  Alden  married  Priscilla  Mullins,  one  of  the  fomalo  pilgrims.  In 
obtaining  this  lady,  who  was  extremely  engaging,  tradition  says  that  he  over- 
reached the  veteran  Standish.  From  him  are  descended  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Alden  in  the  United  States. 

His  son  John  lived  in  Boston,  and  commanded  the  armed  sloop  of  the 
Massachasetts.  Joseph  lived  in  Bridgewater.  David  remained  at  Duxbury, 
of  which  town  he  was  often  a  deputy  to  the  Court.  Jonathan  lived  on  the 
paternal  farm  at  Duxbury. 
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A  fon  of  David  Alden  whose  name  was  Samuel,  lived  in  Duzbury  and 
died  at  tlie  age  of  ninctythree  ;  he  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  who  was  killed  at  Cherry  Valley  in  1778. 

One  of  his  daughters   married  Bass  of  Braintree.      One   married 

William  Paybody,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Duzbury,  a  man  much  em> 
ployed  in  public  affairs,  and  of  much  respectability.  One  married  Jouah,  a 
son  of  the  warrior  Myles  Standish.  The  other  married  Samuel  Delano,  a 
■on  of  Philip  De  La  Noye,  one  of  the  early  pilgrims. 

Mrs  Bass  was  a  maternal  ancestor  of  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
John  Adams  and  his  son  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Major  Judah  Alden,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Cincinnati,  now  owns  the  ancient  domain  of  his  great  ancestor 
in  Duzbury. 

The  Reverend  Timothy  Alden,  minister  of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
his  son  Timothy  Alden,  now  president  of  Meadville  College  in  Pennsylvania, 
were  of  this  descent. 

John  Alden,  one  of  the  descendants,  died  at  Middleborough,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  throe,  within  a  few  years. 


(         23         ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

AB8TAACT  or  THE    6SNSRAX.     Z.AW8    rROM    THE     COMMIKCEMKUTT  OF 

16T7,  TO  THE    TERMIITATION  Or  1686. 

Finding  much  difRculty  arising  in  the  towns  <  to  the 
obstruction  of  carrying  on  religion  and  the  public  weal,' 
from  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  suffrage ;  those  who 
had  not  taken  the  freeman's  oath,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  been  permitted  to  vote,  claiming  the  right  by 
reason  of  paying  taxes ;  the  Court  at  their  session  in 
June,  1678,  passed  an  order  expressly  directing  the  town 
authorities  to  exclude  all  persons  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  that  lists  should  be 
kept  by  the  town  clerk  of  such. 

'  For  the  preventing  of  prophane  increasing  in  the 
colony,  which  is  so  provoking  to  God,  and  threatening  to 
bring  judgment  upon  us,'  the  Court  enacted,  (June,  1678,) 
^  that  none  should  come  to  inhabit  without  leave,  and  if 
any  have  or  shall  at  any  time  intrude  themselves  to  inhabit 
anywhere  within  this  colony,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid 
order,  shall  forthwith  be  warned  to  be  gone  out  of  the 
colony,'  and  a  fine  of  5^.  was  imposed  for  every  week's 
continuance  after  warning.  The  inhabitants  were  for- 
bidden '  to  sell,  or  hire  out  accommodations,'  to  any  such, 
or  to  entertain  them,  under  the  penalty  of  £5  or  £10, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  hoping  the  Court  will  be 
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careful  that  whom  they  accept  of,  are  orthodox  in  their' 
judgments.' 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Court,  in  July,  1679,  it  was 
enacted,  '  that  all  public  civil  officers  have  an  oath  formed 
for  such  office,  and  brought  ta  the  printed  book,  that  the 
secretary  should  take  the  oath  annually,  and  that  the 
deputy  governor  be  under  oath,  (as  such,)  and  therefore 
annually  chosen.' 
Jadicitry,  By  a  law  of  1682,  judges  who  were  near  relations  to 
parties  in  civil  actions,  '  as  between  father  and  son,  by 
nature  or  by  marriage,  brother  and  brother,  uncle  and 
nephew,  landlord  and  tenant,'  were  forbidden  to  sentence, 
but  might  give  reasonable  advice. 
MUitaiy  The  Order  of  Court  passed  in  1644,  allowing  the  soldiers 
to  carry  matchlocks,  was  repealed.  The  order  respecting, 
trainings  passed  in  1640,  was  renewed  with  alterations^ 
four  trainings  only,  instead  of  six,  being  required ;  and  as 
a  part  of  the  exercise,  it  was  ordered  that  the  soldiers 
fihould  be  trained  to  shoot  at  marks,  and  the  officers  who 
had  served  in  the  last  war  were  not  required  to  serve  at 
trainings  in  any  lower  grade.  These  laws  were  enacted 
in  1677. 

In  1681,  military  companies  were  required  to  fill  vacan- 
cies with  able  and  fit  officers,  and  the  soldiers  were  to  be 
provided  with  swords  or  cutlasses. 

In  1684,  the  council  of  war  directed  that  this  should  be 
the  form  of  a  commission  : 

'  To  A.  B.,  captain,  as  followeth.  Whereas,  you  are 
chosen  captain  of  the  foot  company  of  the  town  of  ■  y 
for  the  service  of  bis  majesty,  these  are  to  empower  and 
require  you  in  his  majesty's  name  to  take  into  your  charge 
and  under  your  command  said  company,  and  according  to 
your  best  skill,  exercise  and  instruct  your  inferior  officers 
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mnd  soldiers,  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  any  military  em- 
ploy, and  shall  faithfully  intend  the  service  of  his  majesty 
as  there  be  occasion,  and  all  your  officers  and  soldiers 
are  required  hereby  to  obey  you  as  their  captain,  and  you 
to  obey  such  orders  as  already  are  or  shall  be  established 
by  the  General  Court,  or  that  from  time  to  time  you  may 
receive  from  your  superior  officers  or  the  council  of  war, 
and  upon  any  sudden  exigence  where  you  have  not  oppor- 
tunity of  advising  with  the  town  council,  you  are  to  act 
according  to  your  best  discretion  both  in  matter  of  offence 
and  defence.'  In  testimony  whereof  is  affixed  the  seal  of 
our  government  this  fourth  of  July,  1684. 

The  following  law  for  the  support  of  public  worship  public 
was  enacted  in  1677.  '^''^'^• 

,  '  Whereas  many  ways  have  been  tried  for  the  raising  of 
a  certain  and  comfortable  maintenance  for  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  this  colony,  which,  notwithstanding  some 
plantations  not  giving  due  encouragement  to  those  that 
were  or  should  have  been  improved  in  that  honorable  and 
profitable  work  ;  some  plantations  have  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  still  do,  remain  destitute  of  the  public  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  unto  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own 
souls,  and  the  continued  grief  of  all  well-affected  amongst 
us  ;  and  in  some  other  plantations  where  ministers  are  yet 
continued  the  means  for  their  support  is  raised  with  great 
difficulty  and  uncertainty. — It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Court  and  authority  thereof,  that  such  sum  or  sums  as  the 
people  of  the  several  towns  and  plantations  in  this  gov- 
ernment do  agree  to  pay  to  their  respective  ministers,  or 
for  defect  of  their  mutual  agreement,  such  sum  or  sums 
as  the  Court  shall  judge  meet,  and  appoint  to  be  raised 
for  encouragement  of  ministers  to  settle  in  such  places, 
as  now  are,  or  at  any  time  may  be  destitute,  shall  be 
raised  by  rate  on  all  the  rateable  inhabitants  of  the  several 
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plantationi  of  this  government ;  and  shall  yearly  go  forth 
at  the  same  time  that  is  to  be  made  and  levied  for  ordinary 
country  charges.    The  law  then  provides  that  the  consta- 
*  bles  shall  gather  the  rates  in  specie,  and  pay  them  over  to 

the  treasurer ;  and  if  they  were  obstructed,  the  same 
penalty  was  provided  as  in  other  cases  where  the  gather- 
ing of  rates  was  obstructed,  ^  and  in  plantations  where  no 
allowed  minister  is,  some  person  or  persons  should  be  by 
the  court  appointed  by  the  treasurer's  order  to  receive 
the  said  sums  thus  raised,  which  shall  be  improved  to  such 
public  pious  use  in  that  plantation  as  the  court  shall 
direct  unto.  This  order  to  take  place  at  present  where 
there  is  no  other  provision  for  effecting  that  end.' 

And  still  further  to  promote  this  great  object,  at  a  ses- 
sion in  June,  1678,  the  Court  enacted  '  that  in  each  town 
and  village  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  should  be  a  house 
of  worship  erected,  finished,  repaired,  or  enlarged,  as 
need  was.'  And  in  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  such 
town  or  village,  the  Court  directed  that  houses  of  worship 
should  be  erected,  finished,  repaired,  or  enlarged,  under 
their  authority,  and  that  the  expense  should  be  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  according  to  their 
ability  ;  and  it  was  further  enacted,  that  *  where  a  town- 
ship, or  that  is  fit,  or  that  is  capable  of  a  township,  being 
begun  to  be  peopled  though  not  filled  with  inhabitants, 
they  or  few  of  them  being  desirous  to  promote  public 
worship,  shall  be  assisted  by  this  government,  so  as  the 
charge  to  get  an  able,  faithful  preacher  of  God's  word, 
and  to  maintain  the  same  shall  be  raised  upon  all  the 
chattels  and  other  rateables  of  all  the  proprietors  of  any 
such  place  as  is  there  found.' 

The  provision  made  in  the  foregoing  law  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  where  the  coercive  collection  of  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  was  authorized.  Orders 
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had  been  passed,  which  recommended  to  the  people  to 
provide  a  liberal  support  for  their  pastors,  but  no  authority    ' 
had  been  given  to  enforce  its  coercive  payment. 

It  may  seem  suprising  that  in  a  colony  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  people  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  reli- 
gion, and  for  religion  had  abandoned  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  life,  should  have  neglected  to  provide  the  means 
of  support  for  their  instructers,  but  it  was  the  general 
devotion  which  precluded  the  necessity  of  making  any 
provision  on  the  subject.  A  law  enjoining  upon  all 
to  have  pursued  their  professions,  would  have  been  as 
necessary. 

The  whole  people  were  as  much  devoted  to  religion  as 
their  ministers,  but  as  the  ministers  in  a  manner  monopo- 
lized the  learning  of  the  colony,  much  of  their  time  was 
employed  in  secular  affairs,  and  they  were  possessed  of  a 
leading  influence  in  the  colony,  and  sometimes  acted  aa 
public  oflicers. 

Whatever  was  bestowed  upon  them  was  by  voluntary 
donation  ;  but  as  the  colony  increased  in  population,  and 
new  avocations  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people,  they 
neglected  the  support  of  their  teachers.  New  planta- 
tions also  had  been  commenced,  in  which  the  poverty  of 
the  people  afforded  a  plausible  excuse  for  this  neglect. 
Many  came  into  the  settlement,  who  voted  in  all  secular 
affairs,  and  who  felt  but  little  interest'in  supporting  pub- 
lic worship. 

The  government  of  Plymouth  saw,  or  imagined  a  ne- 
cessity .  for  enforcing  this  ^  support  f  by  law ; !  perhaps 
they  judged  wisely,  but  in  this  age  it  will  be  found  difli- 
cult  to  support  public  worship  in  any  other  way  than 
by  voluntary  donations,  or  by  the  income^'of  permanent 
funds.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  payment 
of  taxes  for  this  purpose  may  be  evaded,  that  the  whole 
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burden  of  the  support  of  public  worship  will  fall  upon 
*    the  liberal  and  the  conscientious,  and  upon  those  who 
cherish  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty. 
TnUie  The  policy  of  the  Court's  order  for  the  maintenance  of 

public  schools  in  the  different  towns  of  the  colony  passed 
in  November,  1677,  was  far  less  questionable.  After 
reciting  in  their  preamble  that '  the  maintenance  of  good 
literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  weal 
and  flourishing  estates  of  societies  and  republics ;'  they 
therefore  ordered, '  that  in  whatsoever  township  consisting 
of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  may  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  grammar  school,  such  township  shall  allow  at 
least  £12  in  current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  raised  i>y 
rate,  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  town  ;  and  those  that 
have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  to  their  children's 
going  to  school,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily,  to  pro- 
mote so  good  a  work  and  general  good,  shall  make  up 
the  residue  necessary  to  maintain  the  same ;  and  that  the 
profits  arising  from  the  Cape  fishery  heretofore  ordered 
to  maintain  a  grammar  school  in  this  colony  be  distributed 
to  such  towns  as  have  such  grammar  schools  for  the  main- 
tenance thereof  not  exceeding  £5  per  annum  to  such 
town,  unless  the  Court  treasurer  or  other  appointed  to 
manage  that  affair  see  good  cause  to  add  thereto,  to  any 
respective  town,  not  exceeding  £5  more  per  annum.' 

The  Court  further  ordered  that  any  town  containing 

seventy  families,  which  was  destitute  of  a  grammar  school, 

should  be  taxed  £5,  which  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 

next  town  wherein  such  school  was  maintained. 

Supportof      ^^  ^  meeting  of  the  General  Court  in  1683,  the  follow- 

thfi  poor,   iug  Qf  jej  ^as  passed  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

*  That  the  poor  may  be  provided  for  as  necessity 
requireth,  this  Court  ordereth  that  the  selectmen  in  each 
town  shall  take  care  and  see  that  the  poor  in  their  re- 
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^i^ective  townships  be  provided  for,  and  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  provide  for,  and  relieve  them  as  their  necessity 
in  their  discretion  doth  require,  and  the  town  to  defray 
the  charge  thereof.' 

June  3,  1664.  The  Court  taking  into  their  serious  con-  High- 
sideration  the  inconvenience  likely  to  ensue  by  persons  ^^* 
erecting  fences,  gates,  and  bars,  thawrt  country  highways 
to  the  annoyance  of  travellers,  enacted  <  that  all  neces- 
sary country  ways  within  the  colony  before  the  October 
Court  next  ensuing,  should  be  laid  out,  at  the  charge  of 
thie  respective  towns  through  whose  lands  or  townships 
such  ways  may  lead.  It  was  then  to  be  reported  to  the 
clerk  of  each  town  through  which  it  should  pass,  under 
penalty  of  £5  to  be  paid  by  the  neglecting  towns.  The 
clerk  was  to  send  a  copy  to  the  public  secretary  to  have 
it  recorded. 

*  After  October,  such  persons  as  caused  obstructions  in 
such  ways,  were  to  be  fined  £5,  '  and  if  any  obstruction 
thereafter  shall  be  made  or  maintained,'  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  surveyors  of  ways  in  each  town  ^  to  remove 
every  such  obstruction  and  demolish  such  public  nui-< 
sances/ 

In  November,  1 677,  two  more  Courts  were  authorized  Toim'i 
to  be  holden  by  selectmen  in  December  and  May.  men,&e. 

In  1681,  the  selectmen  were  required  to  be  under  oatti, 
and  the  secretary  was  required  to  furnish  them  with  a  book 
containing  all  the  orders  of  Court.  It  was  also  ordered 
^  that  in  every  town  of  the  jurisdiction  .three  men  should 
be  phosen,  and  joined  with  them  of  the  commissioned 
officers  to  be  of  the  town  council.' 

At  the  same  time  the  choice  of  selectmen  was  '  directed 
to  be  specified  in  the  warrants  that  are  to  be  sent  down 
to  the  difierent  towns  for  the  choice  of  his  majesty's  offi- 
cers, and  their  names  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Court 
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under  the  constable's  hands,  and  so  to  be  called  in  court 
to  take  the  oath.  If  prevented,  to  appear  before  a  magiB- 
trate  in  one  month,  under  penalty  of  20«. 

At  select  courts,  if  plaintiff  did  not  reside  in  the  same 
town  where  the  case  was  pending,  it  was  required  that 
they  should  put  in  caution  to  repair  the  defendant  if  found 
innocent,  before  the  plaintiff  have  sununons  granted  him. 

The  selectmen  instead  of  receiving  their  pay  at  the 
returning  of  the  verdict,  were  to  receive  it  at  the  entry 
of  the  action. 

The  plaintiff  or  defendant  could  require  a  subpoena  out 
of  the  town  where  the  action  was  depending  from  the 
selectmen  of  that  town  who  were  to  report  the  evidence 
to  the  selectmen  who  had  jurisdiction  of  the  action.  Per- 
sons under  these  circumstances  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
.  testify,  to  forfeit  208 ;  ba,  only  to  be  allowed  an  attorney, 
and  if  '  entertained'  only  one  day,  28.  Cd. 

In  1682,  towns  were  required  to  have  their  bounds  set 
out  within  twelve  months  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants,  unless  already  done,  who  were  to 
decide  all  differences.  The  towns  or  the  selectmen  to 
appoint  two  or  three  persons,  '  who  on  notice  given  to,  or 
by  the  adjacent  towns,  shall  once  in  two  or  three  years 
view  the  bounds,  which  shall  be  heaps  of  stones  or  trenches 
IAk  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  two  feet  broad, 
under  a  penalty  of  £5  to  neglecting  towns.' 
1679.  Constables  were  empowered  without  warrant  to  make 
distress  for  rates,  and  were  authorized  to  act  as  water- 
bailiffs  within  their  respective  plantations.  In  the  same 
*  year,  sealers  of  leather  were  authorized  to  search  for  and 
seize  all  defective  leather,  whether  worked  up  or  not,  and 
after  a  certain  legal  process,  it  was  to  be  forfeited.  The 
sealer  refusing  to  perform  his  duty,  or  performing  it  negli- 
gently or  corruptly,  to  forfeit  20^. 
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In  1682,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  proprie-  Propri«ta^ 
taries.  Several  tracts  of  land  in  the  colony  were  held 
in  common  by  proprietors.  No  order  had  as  yet  been 
made  *  for  their  orderly  meeting  together,  to  divide  the 
said  lands,  or  to  make  orders  for  the  settlement  of  the 
same.'  It  was  enacted  <  where  need  doth  require  in  any 
such  place  or  township,  if  the  matter  do  not  concern  the 
town  as  a  town  in  general,  that  upon  the  request  of  the 
proprietors  or  some  of  them  to  any  magistrate  of  the 
colony,  to  notify  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  that 
the  doings  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  should  be 
binding.' 

The  law  of  1673  permitting  persons  to  kill  horses  tres-  TrMpas- 
passing  was  repealed,  and  all  persons  were  prohibited  mSL, 
from  taking  up  horses  as  strays,  running  in  the  woods  i^^' 
between  April  1  and  December  1,  under  penalty  of  lOa. 
and  damage.  Swine  doing  damage  after  notice  were  to 
be  ringed  under  penalty  of  la.  Fences  between  the 
owners  of  improved  lands  by  a  law  of  1682  were  to  be 
maintained  in  equal  parts.  One  commencing  improve- 
ment before  his  neighbor,  and  making  the  whole  fence,  if 
the  other  afterwards  improved,  he  was  to  pay  for  and  main- 
tain one  half  of  it.  Afky  one  ceasing  to  improve,  the  other 
might  purchase  his  part  after  the  appraisement  of  indiiTer- 
ent  men.  Two  improving,  and  one  neglecting  to  main- 
tain his  half,  the  one  making  the  whole  might  cause  it  to 
be  viewed  and  appraised  by  persons  mutually  chosen. 
One  refusing  to  choose,  the  other  might  choose  indifferent 
persons  to  appraise,  and  one  still  refusing  was  to  pay  the 
other  the  cost  and  charges  for  one  half.  This  law  did  not 
apply  to  common  fields  ;  any  enclosure  there,  was  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  him  who  made  it. 

Proprietors  of  lands  in  common  fields  unfenced,  that 
shall  not  once  in  one  or  two  years  after  notice  attend  such 
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meeting  to  keep  up  the  bounds  between  him  and  hii 
neighbors  which  4ihall  be  sufficient  meet  stones,  shall  for 
feit  IQs.j  ^  and  two  or  three  men  shall  be  appointed  to  de 
cide  the  controversy  or  difference  between  the  neighbor! 
or  between  the  towns  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  about  th< 
bounds  of  their  lands,  saving  the  grieved  person  his  remed] 
in  law.' 
Public  In  1677,  the  laws  respecting  the  sales  of  strong  liquori 

«cc.  ''  and  wines  were  renewed  and  the  penalties  increased,  anc 
the  sale  was  forbidden  to  all  except  strangers,  and  not  tc 
them  without  license ;  and  the  fines  for  the  breach  of  tfaii 
law  were  to  be  paid  in  silver. 

In  1682,  the  people  were  required  to  refrain  from  worl 
and  recreation  on  fast  and  thanksgiving  days,  and  froa 
travelling  on  the  sabbath,  and  on  '  lecture  days.'  Ion 
keepers  were  to  clear  their  bouses  of  all  persons  ^  able  U 
go  to  meeting'  except  strangers. 

Wrecked  vessels  wer^  to  be  forfeited,  if  liquor  was  sole 
from  them  by  foreigners. 
FUheriei.  In  1678,  to  protect  the  farmers  of  the  fisheries,  the 
Court  ordered  that  all  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  colon] 
should  be  seized  for  the  colony's  use  by  warrant  from,th< 
governor  or  one  of  his  assistants,  and  that  the  damage 
done  to  those  who  farmed  the  privileges,  should  be  pale 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  vessel.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  however,  were  permitted  to  use  the  fisheries  ii 
common  with  themselves. 

In  1682,  the  law  prohibiting  the  taking  of  Bsb,  before 
they  spawned,  was  renewed  by  the  Court. 

In  1684,  the  taking  of  mackerel  ashore  with  seines  01 
nets  was  prohibited  under  the  forfeiture  of  the  seines,  nets 
vessels,  and  boats  employed  therein.  The  forfeitures  wen 
to  be  divided  between  the  informer  and  the  colony,  anc 
magistrates  were  authorized  to  issue  warrants  to  persons 
empowering  them  as  water-bailifis  to  make  such  seizures 
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In  1682,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  preservation  of  ships  Wrecki. 
and  vessels  wrecked  within  the  jurisdiction. 

In  the  same  year  the  governor  was  authorized  by  law  to 
compel  artificers  to  work  on  the  prison. 

The  towns  were  ordered  to  provide  stocks  and  whipping 
posts. 

In  1681,  goods  taken  by  distress  or  execution  to  be  Debts, 
appraised  by  appraisers,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  debtor  ceMes^^ 
and  one  by  the  creditor,  either  neglecting,  the  constable  ^' 
or  marshal  to  choose  one  for  him ;  in  case  of  disagree^ 
ment  the  constable  or  marshal  to  be  the  third.      If  any 
debtor  should  refuse  to  set  forth  goods  near  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  the  constable  or  marshal  were  authorized 
to  seize  such  goods  'as  may  best  suit,  to  be  equally  and 
indifferently  prized   according  to  special   due,  and  not 
overprized/ 

In  1662,  any  debt  due  by  bill  or  specialty  by  another, 
<  shall  be  as  good  a  debt  to  the  assigned  as  it  was  to  the 
assignee,  and  as  recoverable  by  suit,  provided  the  aisign- 
ment  be  under  the  assignor's  hand,  and  witnesses  there- 
unto.' 

All  deceitful  and  fraudulent  alienations  of  land  or  other 
estates  to  defeat  a  just  creditor,  were  made  invalid. 

And  no  deed,  or  conveyance,  or  promise  given  under 
threats  of  imprisonment  or  compulsion  was  valid. 

In  1683,  the  Court  directed  the  following  order  to  be 
issued  to  the  severiEil  town  clerks.  '  It  is  enacted  by  the 
Court  that  all  actions  of  debt  proper  to  any  of  the  select 
courts,  where  the  plaintiff  lives  in  one  town  and  the  de- 
fendant in  another,  shall  be  tried  in  either  where  the 
plaintiff  pleases,  and  all  actions  proper  to  any  of  the 
select  courts  against  strangers  and  non-residents,  and 
persons  living  out  of  the  township,  shall  be  tried  in  aay 
of  the  select  courts  where  the  plaintiff  shall  chocfse. 
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The  selectmen  were  empowered  to  grant  summoni  oi 
attachments  to  the  parties  or  constables  of  towns  in  the 
•aid  cases  at  any  plaintiff's  request,  and  to  grant  ezeca- 
tions  in  other  cases  as  in  their  own  town  they  may  do  bj 
law. 

Costs  in  all  actions  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  silver. 
Executions  for  debt,  in  specie,  according  to  contract  and 
rates  and  fines,  specie  not  being  tendered  or  found.  The 
goods  levied  or  distrained,  to  be  sold  at  out-cry  after 
notice ;  but  in  1681  this  law  was  repealed. 

In  July,  1682,  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  book  ol 
accoants  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  was  permitted 
with  the  supplemental  oath  of  the  parties  in  interest,  theii 
factors  or  servants,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  the  trial  ol 
actions. 

The  defendant  was  also  admitted  to  take  his  oath,  and 
where  the  oaths  of  the  parties  were  contradictory,  *  then 
the  case  was  to  be  tried  and  determined  according  to 
the  best  and  strongest  presumptions  the  parties  concerned 
can,  or  shall  procure.' 

This  law  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  New  England,  and 
this  is  the  first  law  which  admitted  such  evidence.  It 
became  necessary  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
settlers.  In  a  long  trading  intercourse  this  evidence  wac 
almost  indispensable  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  and  it 
was  considered  less  dangerous  to  admit  an  interested  party 
to  prove  his  debt  in  this  mode  than  to  refuse  the  only 
evidence,  by  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  debts 
due  to  individuals  in  the  colony  could  be  proved. 

*  All  evidences  presented  to  the  Court  were  to  be  kepi 
on  file,  and  none  were  to  be  admitted  written  by  th< 
plaintiff  or  defendant  or  either  of  their  attorneys,  but  b] 
•ome  indifferent  person,  and  in  the  witnesses'  own  words 
and  they  were  to  be  strictly  examined  by  the  Court  oi 
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magistrate,  as  the  case  may  require  for  clearing  of  the 
truth.' 

The  witnesses  only  '  who  for  weight  of  matter  were  witnew- 
^ustly  required,'  were  to  have  28.  6d.  a  day ;  others  la.  6(1.  *'* 

At  the  July  session  of  the  Court,  the  governor  for  the  Couta  of 

pifii 
ate. 


time  being,  with  three  or  four  of  the  assistants  '  or  such  pincies, ' 


other  substantial  persons  as  the  governor  should  appoint, 
were  created  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  either  by  themselves, 
or  together  with  a  jury  enipanneled  for  trials  as  the  case 
may  require.  And  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  special 
command  an  act  was  voted  at  the  same  session  of  the 
Court,  which  was  summoned  together  for  this  occasion, 
nemine  contradicentej  to  restrain  and  punish  privateers 
and  pirates. 

By  this  act  it  was  made  felony,  and  punishable  with 
death  for  any  inhabitant  of  the  colony  to  commit  hostili- 
ties on  the  high  seas  in  the  service  and  under  the  flag  of 
any  foreign  power,  upon  the  subjects  of  another  foreign 
power  in  amity  with  England,  unless  he  had  special 
license  for  so  doing  under  the  hand  of  the  governor ;  but 
such  as  were  then  employed  in  such  service,  returning  and 
rendering  themselves  to  the  governor  before  the  10th  of 
December  next  ensuing,  and  giving  him  such  security  for 
good  behavior  as  he  should  require,  were  not  to  be  pun-  . 
ished  under  this  law. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  were  authorized  to  try  all 
crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas  or  its  waters.  And  all 
trials  had  before,  by  commission  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, were  made  valid. 

Those  who  harbored,  comforted,  aided  or  abetted 
privateers  or  pirates,  were  made  liable  to  prosecution  as 
accessaries  and  confederates. 

All  commissioned  officers  were  authorized  to  apprehend 
any  violators  of  the    law,  and  resistance  to  them  was 
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declared  felony    without  the  benefit  of  clergy.       Such 

officers  neglecting  their  duty  were  to  be  fined  £50,  and 

all   persons  refusing  to  obey  such  officers,  were   made 

liable  to  a  fine  or  corporal  punishment,  by  sentence  of  a 

regimental  court-marshal. 
Ltwiand      In  July,  1677,  the  Court  passed  a  law  by  which  all  In- 
the  regs.   diaus  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  Plymouth  at  the  time  of 
^^^!^   the  sitting  of  the  Courts  except  *  upon  special  occasions,' 
She  hi-^    without  an  order  from  a  magistrate  or  a  selectman,  under 
^*^-       the  penalty  of  5«.  fine,  or  a  whipping,  and  it  was  also 

made  penal  for  the  English  to  lend  the  Indians  any  silver 

money. 
In  November,  1677,  a  severe  order  was  passed  against 

all  foreigners  who  traded  within  the  jurisdiction  with  the 

Indians. 
In  16S2,  persons  charged  with  selling  strong  drink  to 

the  Indians  and  clearing  themselves  by  oath,  were  not  to 

be  compelled  to  swear  further  than  to  that  particular 

accusation. 
At  the  July  Court  of  1682|  general  regolations  were 

made  concerning  the  Indians,  which  were  in  the  following 

tarms : 

*  Laws  and  orders  made  by  the  General  Court  bolden 
at  Plymouth,  July  7,  1682,  with  reference  to  the  Indians, 
for  their  better  regulating,  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
live  orderly,  soberly,  and  diligently. 

*  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that 
in  each  town  of  this  jurisdiction  where  Indians  live,  one 
able,  discreet  man  be  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Assistants 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  need  shall  require,  to  take 
oversight  and  government  of  the  Indians  in  the  said  town, 
according  to  such  laws,  and  orders,  and  institutions,  as 
shall  be  made  and  given  by  the  General  Court. 
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<  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court  that  the  said  overseers  with 
Uie  tithingmen,  in  that,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine  all  causes  that  may  happen  between  Indian  and 
Indian ;  capital  cases  and  titles  of  land  only  excepted, 
always  allowing  liberty  of  appeal  to  any  party  grieved  at 
their  judgment,  to  the  Court  of  assistants. 

'  That  the  overseer  shall  have  power  by  warrant  under  his 
hand,  to  command  any  English  constable  in  his  township, 
and  all  Indian  constables  whatsoever,  to  arrest,  attach, 
summons,  and  serve  executions  on  the  body  or  goods  Of 
any  of  the  Indians,  for  any  matter  or  cause,  that  may  in 
his  Court  be  heard  and  determined. 

^  That  in  each  town  where  Indians  do  reside,  every  tenth 
Indian  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  said 
overseer  yearly,  who  shall  take  the  inspection  over,  and 
oversight  of  his  nine  men,  and  present  their  faults  and  mis- 
demeanors to  the  overseer,  which  said  overseer  shall  keep  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  said  tithingmen,  and  those  they 
shall  have  a  charge  of,  and  the  said  tithingman  shall  be 
joined  to  the  overseer  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
in  the  hearing  and  determining  of  causes,  and  in  case  the 
tithingman  do  not  agree  with  the  overseers  in  any  cause 
that  may  come  before  them  in  judgment,  then  the  said 
overseer  shall  have  a  negative  voice,  and  such  cases  shall 
be  removed  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  be  determined. 

^  That  the  overseers  and  tithingmen  shall  appoint  con- 
stables of  the  Indians  yearly,  who  shall  attend  their  court9^ 
and  the  constables  shall  obey  all  the  warrants  of  the  over- 
seers, on  such  penalty  as  the  Court  of  Assistants  shall 
inflict. 

*  Every  Indian  shall  pay  such  rates  for  his  head  and 
estate  as  the  Court  of  Assistants  shall  appoint  from  time 
to  time,  which  rates  shall  be  made  proportioned  by  the 
overseers'  Courts,  and  gathered  by  the  constables  and 
delivered  to  the  treasurer  or  his  order. 
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*  That  once  every  year  the  overseer  gammons  all  the 
Indians  within  his  township  to  meet  together,  where  and 
when  he  shall  appoint,  and  then  shall  he  cause  to  be  read 
to  their  understanding  all  the  capital  and  criminal  laws  of 
this  colony,  that  they  may  know  and  observe  them. 

^  That  every  Indian  in  the  colony  shall  be  subject  to  all 
capital  and  criminal  laws  that  shall  be  made  for  the  Eng- 
lish in  this  colony,  and  for  the  breach  of  them  shall  suffer 
the  same  penalties,  where  no  other  law  is  provided  for 
them.' 

^  That  all  Indians  for  drunkenness  shall  be  severely 
punished  ;  for  the  first  default  to  pay  a  fine  of  5«.  or  be 
whipt;  for  the  second  transgression,  lOs.  or  be  whipt; 
and  so  for  every  time  any  of  them  is  convicted  of  drunk- 
enness before  a  Court,  magistrate,  overseer,  tithingmen, 
or  English  constables. 

^  As  an  addition  to  a  law  made  November,  1676.  pro- 
hibiting all  such  Indians  to  bear  arms  who  were  our  ene- 
mies, it  is  further  enacted  that  the  overseer  of  the  Indians 
in  each  town  shall  take  special  notice  and  make  inquiry 
from  time  to  time  what  of  the  said  Indians  have  procured 
any.  English  arms,  and  seize  the  same  for  the  use  of  the 
colony,  allowing  one  half  the  value  to  the  informer. 

^  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court  that  no  foreign  Indians  of 
other  colonies  or  plantations  shall  be  suffered  to  hunt  in 
any  town  or  plantation  of  this  colony  without  a  permit 
from  the  selectmen  of  that  town  where  they  desire  to  hunt, 
shewing  how  long  they  desire  to  stay,  on  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  all  such  furs  and  skins  as  they  shall  there  get. 
Nor  shall  any  strange  Indians  have  a  permit  to  hunt  in 
this  colony,  unless  they  bring  a  certificate  from  the  place 
whence  they  came. 

^Whereas,  the  Indians  by  their  disorderly  removing 
from  one  place  to  another,  live  loosely,  and  on  the  labors  of 
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others,  and  spend  their  time  to  no  profit.  It  is  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Court,  that  no  Indian  whatsoever  shall 
remove  from  one  place  to  another  without  a  permit  in 
writing  from  his  overseer,  declaring  for  what  reasons  and 
how  long,  and  whither,  he  and  they  are  going ;  and  if  any 
Indian  do  run  from  any  place  to  another  without  this  per- 
mit, they  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  constable  of  that  place 
where  such  wanderer  shall  be  found,  and  carried  before 
the  next  overseer,  who  shall  cause  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  5«, 
or  be  whipt  and  sent  home  to  his  own  place ;  and  when 
no  overseer  is  to  be  found,  the  English  constable  in  the 
town  where  such  Indian  shall  be  found,  shall  ezectite  his 
office  as  the  overseer  abpvenamed,  nor  shall  any  Indian 
remove  from  one  plantation  to  another,  to  abide  about 
three  days,  but  shall  go  to  the  overseer  of  that  town 
whither  he  is  removed,  for  his  permit,  declaring  for  what 
cause  he  came  thither,  and  how  long  he  or  they  desire  to 
stay  ;  and  if  any  Indian  stay  in  any  place  without  a  per- 
mit in  writing  as  abovesaid,  he  shall  be  fined  5^.  or  be 
whipt,  and  also  sent  back  to  any  place  of  his  former  abode. 

*  Forasmuch  as  the  office  of  overseer  is  and  will  be 
burthensome  and  chargeable,  it  is  therefore  enacted  that 
he  shall  be  allowed  out  of  the  public  treasury  a  yearly 
salary. 

*  That  said  overseers  and  constables  shall  be  accountable 
to  the  treasurer  for  all  Indian  rates  and  fines. 

^  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  if  any  Indian  who  is  a  servant  to  the  English,  shall 
run  away  amongst  any  of  the  Indians,  such  Indians,  where 
such  a  runaway  Indian  is  come,  shall  forthwith  give  notice 
of  the  runaway  to  the  Indian  constable,  who  shall  imme- 
diately apprehend  such  Indian  servant,  and  carry  him  or 
her  before  the  overseer  or  next  magistrate,  who  shall  cause 
such  servants  to  be  whipt  and  sent  home  by  the  constable 
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to  his  or  her  master,  who  shall  pay  such  constable  for  his 
service  therein,  according  as  the  magistrate  or  overseer 
who  sent  such  servant  home  shall  judge  meete. 

^  This  Court  doth  request  our  honored  governor  that 
now  is,  to  take  the  general  care,  oversight,  and  inspection 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  by  law 
is,  or  shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  amongst  them,  and 
admitting  such  of  the  Indians  to  preach  to  them  as  he 
shall  think  fittest  for  that  service,  and  also  to  distribute 
amongst  them,  what  for  that  end  comes  yearly  from  Eng- 
land, and  is  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  see  meete.' 

A  law  was  also  passed  at  this  Court  that  no  Indian 
should  be  trusted,  and  actions  to  recover  debts  against 
them  were  barred. 

Any  persons  presuming  to  buy  guns,  tools,  or  clothes  of 
Indians,  was  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  right  owner  if 
stolen,  borrowed,  or  purloined. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ASMIiritTRATIOK  OF   SIR    EDMUKD    AMDR09|  FROM  THE  COMMINCK- 
HEHT   OF    THE   TBIR   1687  TO  HI8  DEPOSmON  III   APRII.,  1689. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  it  was  discovered  that  he  held  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution in  little  estimation. 

A  tyrant  in  disposition,  and  a  bigot  in  practice,  he  was 
determined  to  substitute  his  will  for  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  his  own  notions  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

From  him  the  Puritans  of  New  England  had  nothing 
to  hope,  and  much  to  fear,  and  they  well  knew  that  the 
vindictive  intolerance  which  spared  not  even  the  na- 
tional church,  would  visit  them  with  severer  laws,  and 
more  oppressive  penalties ;  and  although  it  was  pretended 
that  the  king  was  anxious  to  secure  a  universal  toleration, 
they  were  sufficiently  sagacious  to  perceive  that  the  tole- 
ration, which  he  sought  was  merely  to  relieve  the  Catholics 
from  the  penalties  and  disabilities  of  the  law,  and  to  enable 
them  to  inflict  penalties  more  severe,  and  disabilities  more 
intolerable,  on  others,  and  to  restore  the  spiritual  domin- 
ion of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 

The  first  proceedings  were  against  Massachusetts  ;  and 
during  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  a  process  of  9110  war- 
ranto was  issued,  which  terminated  in  the  revocation  of 
their  charter.  The  charter  of  Rhode  Island  was  surren- 
dered, and  it  was  pretended  that  Connecticut  had  8urren« 
dered  hers  also. 
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Joseph  Dudley  on  the  15th  of  May,  1686,  received  a 
commission  which  constituted  him  president  of  a  council, 
to  whom  the  whole  administration  of  affairs  both  executive 
and  legislative  was  entrusted,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  of  the  king's  province  in  the 
Narragansett  country. 

As  yet,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  were 
spared,  and  the  ancient  governments  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, but  this  lenity  did  not  endure  long. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
arrived  at  Boston,  bringing  with  him  an  enlarged  com- 
mission, which  vested  the  government  of  all  the  New 
England  Colonies  in  him  as  governor,  and  in  a  council 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  in  1688  New  York  was 
included  in  his  conmiission.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1687  to  the  end  of  April,  1689,  he  exercised  a 
power  over  these  colonies  little  short  of  despotic.  During 
this  period  the  history  of  Plymouth  being  blended  with 
that  of  the  other  colonies,  is  of  a  general,  rather  than  of  ao 
individual  character. 

It  is  true  that  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  relieved  the 
people  from  much  apprehension,  and  although  he  cama 
armed  with  a  power  which  in  reality  was  subversive  of 
their  liberties,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  were  freed  from  the 
terror  which  they  had  anticipated  in  being  governed  by 
the  savage  Colonel  Kirk,  afterwards  so  infamously  distin- 
guished by  the  cruelties  which  he  practised  upon  all  those 
who.  favored  the  cause  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth^ 
and  who  had  been  actually  appointed  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  the  office  now  bestowed  on  Andros ;  they  received  the 
latter  not  only  without  any  strong  indications  of  displea- 
sure,  but  with  satisfaction ;  but  they  soon  discoveied 
that  they  had  not  much  reason  to  congratulate  themselvea 
o»  the  change. 
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Andros  made  fair  professions  at  first,  and  for  a  time  his 
conduct  comported  with  his  professions,  but  he  soon  threw 
off  the  mask  and  commenced  a  system  of  insufferable 
tyranny.  All  power  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  in  his 
council,  but  most  of  the  counsellors  soon  retired  in  dis" 
gust,  and  left  him  only  with  his  own  creatures  to  sanction 
his  measures.  The  council  consisted  of  Joseph  Dudley, 
William  Stoughton,  John  Pyncheon,  Richard  Wharton, 
John  Usher,  Bartholomew  Gidney,  John  Tyng,  Edward 
Tyng,  Samuel  Shrimpton,  and  William  Brown  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Robert  Mason  and  John  Hinks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Anthony  Brockholdst,  Francis  Nicholson,  Frederic 
Phillips,  Anthony  Baxter,  Henry  Cortland,  John  Young, 
Nicholas  Bayard,  and  John  Palmer,  of  New  York  ;  Thomas 
Hinckley,  Barnabas  Lothrop,  William  Bradford,  Daniel 
Smith,  John  Sprague,  John  Walley,  and  Nathaniel  Clarke 
of  Plymouth ;  Walter  Clarke,  Walter  Newberry,  John 
Greene,  Richard  Arnold,  John  Alborow,  and  Richard 
Smith,  of  Rhode  Island;  Robert  Treat,  John  Fitz- 
Winthrop,  Wait  Winthrop,  and  John  Allin,  of  Connecti- 
cut;  Edward  Randolph  and  John  Cothill  were  also  of  the 
council. 

The  public  business  was  soon  left  to  the  management 
of  Palmer,  Brockholdst,  Mason,  Usher,  an4  Randolph, 
who  were  all  creatures  of  the  governor ;  West  his  secre- 
tary ;  BuUivant  and  Graham  were  also  confidential 
advisers.  This  knot  of  sycophants  and  parasites  soon 
engrossed  his  ear,  and  the  effect  of  secret  and  evil  coun- 
cils was  soon  experienced  in  the  oppression  of  individuals, 
and  evidenced  in  the  dismay  of  the  people. 

The  press  was  subjected  to  restraint. 

Bonds  were  directed  to  be  given  to  the  governor,  to 
ensure  the  validity  of  marriages. 
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The  people  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  meet- 
ing-houses and  the  freedom  of  worship. 

Governor  Hinckley  was  contemptuously  reproved  and 
threatened,  for  exacting  taxes  from  the  Quakers  for  the 
support  of  congregational  worship,  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws. 

Those  who  scrupled  ^  to  swear  by  the  book'  were  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

The  governor  as  supreme  ordinary,  compelled  the  peo- 
pie  to  resort  to  Boston  to  do  the  ordinary  probate  business 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  estates,  &c.  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  his  government. 

He  declared  that  the  titles  to  land  were  invalid  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vacation  of  the  charters,  and  demanded 
exorbitant  fees  for  confirmatory  patents. 

Clark's  Island  in  Plymouth  harbor,  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  town  of  Plymouth  for  the  support  of 
the  towns  poor  was  granted  without  color  of  claim  to 
Nathaniel  Clarke  one  of  his  creatures ;  and  Mr  Faunce 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Wiswall  the  minister  of  Duxbury,  for  their 
interference  in  that  matter,  were  fined,  and  compelled  to 
pay  costs,  and  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  superior  court 
at  Boston.  Mr  Wiswall  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  and 
underwent  many  hardships. 

Shadrach  Wilbore,  the  town-clerk  of  Taunton,  was 
imprisoned  at  Plymouth  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  town 
records. 

The  governor,  with  a  few  of  his  council,  imposed  all 
taxes. 

All  town-meetings,  excepting  one  for  the  choice  of 
town-officers,  were  prohibited. 

John  Gold,  of  Topsfield,  was  fined  £50  for  uttering 
treasonable  expressions. 
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Mr  Appleton  of  Ipswich,  and  Mr  Wise  the  minister  of 
that  town,  were  imprisoned  for  remonstrating  against  the 
taxes. 

Randolph  forged  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Increase 
Mather,  the  minister  of  Boston,  in  order  to  bring  him  into 
difficulty,  and  even  had  the  impudence  to  petition  for  half 
an  acre  of  land  on  the  Boston  common,  for  a  house  lot. 

The  situation  of  New  England  was  similar  to  that  of 
England  after  the  extinction  of  Monmouth's  rebellion. 
Society  seemed  in  a  manner  to  have  come  to  a  stand. 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with  vague  and  inde- 
finite apprehensions  of  evil.  The  objects  most  valued  by 
men  were  in  danger.  Religion,  property,  and  personal  - 
liberty,  all  were  threatened^and  the  ancient  charters,  once 
the  shield  and  protection  of  each,  were  annulled.  Men 
had  no  security  for  their  rights,  or  remedy  for  their  wrongs. 
Resistance  would  have  incurred  the  imputation  of  rebellion, 
and  the  hazard  of  outlawry  and  death.  Evils  already  exist- 
ing were  considered  as  the  precursors  of  greater  evils.  The 
issue  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  England,  the  savage  cru- 
elties of  Kirk,  and  the  savage  sentences  of  Jeffries,  were 
considered  but  as  the  types  of  the  unrelenting  doom  to 
which  the  monarch  would  consign  them.  The  bold 
desponded,  and  the  timid  despaired.  The  voice  of  just 
complaint  sunk  to  a  feeble  whisper,  and  the  fierce  and 
daring  spirit  of  New  England  for  the  Qrst  time  was  cowed ; 
the  people  did  not  indeed  crouch  to  the  oppressor,  but 
submitted  with  gloomy  reluctance  to  a  power  which  they 
hated,  but  could  not  resist. 

At  this  period  of  general  despondency,  the  late  governor 
of  Plymouth,  Mr  Hinckley,  had  the  courage  to  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  the  complaints  of  the  people.  In  their 
behalf,  acting  for  the  Plymouth  colony,  he  preferred  a 
petition,  in  which  the  king  was  asked, 
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<  That  bis  majesty's  subjects  in  New  England  might  be 
quieted  in  possession  of  all  property,  both  in  houses  and 
lands,  as  they  enjoyed  them  before  the  government  was 
changed  on  the  24th  of  May,  1686  ;  and  that  the  ancient 
records  then  settled  for  title  of  lands,  may  be  confirmed. 

'  That  there  be  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  that  their  former  methods  of  swearing  in  giving 
evidence  may  be  allowed ;  and  that  all  their  meeting- 
houses may  be  left  free  to  them  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  builders  thereof. 

^  That  no  lawa  may  be  made  nor  moneys  raised  there, 
without  the  consent  of  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  ift  in 
the  other  plantations. 

*  That  all  townships  may  have  liberty  to  assemble  and 
manage  the  business  of  their  several  precincts  as  under 
the  former  government,  and  have  power  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  all  voluntary  contributions. 

^  That  the  college  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  and 
the  revenues  thereunto  belonging,  be  confirmed  in  the 
hands  of  a  president  and  fellows  as  formerly.' 

This  petition,  and  all  others,  were  unheeded  by  tire 
king,  who  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  a  blind  infatuation, 
which,  as  it  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  perils  ^by 
which  he  was  immediately  surrounded,  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  to  have  permitted  bim  to  become 
sensible  of  those  which  were  more  remote. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling,  Andres  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  Eastern  Indians ;  and  compelled 
detachments  of  militia  to  march  against  them  at  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  English  died 
in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  suffering,  and  not  a  single 
Indian  was  captured  or  killed. 

In  this  undertaking  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  gover- 
nor to  secure  the  services  of  Captain  Church,  the  cele- 
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brated  partizan  in  Philip's  war.  Church  was  invited  to 
Boston,  importuned  with  great  earnestness  to  engage, 
and  soothed  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  regard 
and  esteem.  But  he  was  wary,  and  although  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  governor,  the  opinions  of  his  friends 
prevailed,  and  he  declined  the  service. 

In  this  way  Sir  Edmund  Andros  administered  the 
afiairs  of  his  extensive  government  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years  and  four  months,  and  until  he  had  exhausted 
the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  people. 

On  the  last  of  April  1689,  a  rumor  reached  Boston  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  England.  The 
smothered  fire  which  had  been  so  long  smouldering  in  its 
ashes,  blazed  up  at  once.  Indignant  at  their  wrongs,  the 
people  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumor, 
seized  their  arms,  proclaimed  William  and  Mary  king  and 
queen  of  England,  arrested  the  governor,  and  confined 
him  at  the  castle,  (which  they  now  called  Castle  William,) 
compelled  him  to  resign,  terminated  the  government,  and 
restored  their  old  governor,  Simon  Bradstreet,  then  at  the 
age  of  eightyseven,  who  was  called  to  the  chair  not  by  the 
forms  of  a  regular  election,  but  by  acclamation. 

Information  of  this  transaction  was  sent  to  Plymouth. 
The  people  there  imprisoned  Nathaniel  Clarke,  one  of  the 
creatures  of  Andros,  and  one  of  his  council,  and  issued 
the  following  declaration  : 

*  A  declaration  of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ply- 
mouth, April  22,  1 689  ; 

*  Whereas  we  have  not  only  just  grounds  to  suspect, 
but  are  well  assured,  that  Nathaniel  Clarke  hath  been  a 
real  enemy  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  people, 
and  hath  by  lying  and  false  information  to  the  late  gov- 
ernor, caused  much  trouble  and  damage  to  this  place, 
endeavoring  to  deprive  us  of  our  lands,  and  exposing  us 
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to  the  unjost  severity  of  persons  ill-affected  to  os,  where- 
by a  considerable  part  of  our  estates  is  unrighteously  ex- 
torted from  us,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  families  and 
the  loss  of  many  necessary  comforts,  and  he  persisting 
from  time  to  time  in  his  malicious  forging  complaints 
against  one  or  other  of  us,  whereby  we  are  in  continual 
hazard  of  many  further  great  inconveniences  and  mis- 
chiefs :  we  do  therefore  seize  upon  his  person,  resolving 
to  secure  him  for  the  hands  of  justice  to  deal  with  him 
according  to  his  demerit.' 

The  seizure  of  Clarke,  who  was  excessively  odious  for 
his  meanness  and  rapacity,  was  the  only  act  of  violence 
committed  in  the  Plymouth  colony.* 

*  Sir  Edmund  Androa  rose  to  fiivor  and  office  under  ihb  patronage  of 
I  James  II.,  and  became  the  governor  of  all  New  England  and  New  York. 

After  the  aeceaaion  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  sent  home  for  trial ;  ia- 
ftead  of  punishment,  he  had  the  address  to  obtain  a  high  mark  of  h,TOT  from 
the  king  and  queen,  and  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  and 
in  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  disgrace  at  Boston,  he 
appeared  there  (February,  1692)  as  the  governor  of  that  ancient  province, 
and  remained  in  office  until  1698,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Francis  Nichol- 
•on.  Whether  he  had  learned  wisdom  from  misfortune,  or  fi>und  a  people 
whose  opinions  and  habits  were  more  congenial  to  his  own,  it  is  certain  that 
few  of  the  governors  of  Virginia  were  more  beloved.  He  died  in  London, 
February  S4, 1713-14. 
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SKTTXiXMSHT  IND  LOCAL  AVD  ECCLESIASTICAL  BISTORT  OF  BRISTOL.— 
SETTLEMENT  OF  LITTLE  COMPTON,  FREETOWN,  FALMOUTH,  ROCHESTER, 
AND  THE  PLANTATION  OF  MONAMOTCK. — PROGRESS  OF  THE  OTHER 
TOWNS   OF  THE  COLONY. — DIVISION   OF  THE   COLONY   INTO  COUNTIES. 

Between  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war  and  the 
termination  of  the  colonial  government,  five  new  towns 
within  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction  were  settled  and  incor- 
porated«     The  first  was 

BRISTOL. 

The  fine  lands  of  the  Mount  Hope  and  Poppysquash 
peninsulas  or  necks,  now  the  town  of  Bristol  in  Rhode 
Island,  remained  in  the  possessioil  of  the  Aboriginals 
until  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1676.  These  were  the  last  spots  left  uncovered  by 
the  deluge  of  English  population.  Mount  Hope  or  Kecki- 
muet  was  the  residence  of  Massasoiet  and  of  his  cele- 
brated and  unfortunate  son,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Indian  Pokanoket,  embracing  the  whole  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  General  Court  passed  an  order  for  the  sale  of  these 
and  other  conquered  lands.  The  Mount  Hope  lands  were 
afterwards    specially  confirmed  to    Plymouth  by    king 
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Charles  II.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  to  sell  them.  Josias  Winslow  the  governor,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  and  William  Bradford,  three  of  the  committee 
in  consideration  of  £300  sterling  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1680,  conveyed  them  by  deed  to  John  Walley,  Esq. 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Byefield,  Stephen  Burton,  Esq.  and 
Nathaniel  Oliver,  all  of  Boston.  Major  Walley  and  Col. 
Byefield  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
Massachusetts ;  they  with  Mr  Burton  removed  to  Mount 
Hope  and  laid  out  this  town,  of  which,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered the  fathers  and  founders.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated in  the  same  year,  (1680,)  and  called  Bristol. 
The  share  of  Mr  Oliver  was  sold  to  Nathan  Hayman. 
The  four  great  proprietors  reserved  to  themselves  one 
eighth  each,  and  sold  the  remainder.  By  the  terms  of 
the  sale  '  a  town  for  trade'  was  to  be  established  on  this 
territory ;  for  this  purpose,  one  hundred  and  twentyeight 
lots  were  regularly  laid  out.  Bristol  now  comprises 
nearly  all  the  original  lands. 
The  early  settlers  were — 


Col.  Nathaniel  Byefield, 
Major  John  Walley, 
Stephen  Burton,  Esq., 
Benjamin  Church,  (the  warrior,) 
Jabez  Gorham,  (from  Bamatable,) 
Nathaniel  Reynolds, 
John  Wilkins, 


Nathaniel  Paine,  (from  Swansey,) 
John  Pope, 
Nathaniel  Bosworth, 
John  Gary,  (from  London,  England,) 
Samuel  Waldron,  (from  Boston,) 
William  Brenton,  (from  Swansey  or 
Taunton,) 


Christopher  Saunders,  (from  Reho-     Watching  AthertoD, 


both,) 
Daniel  Landon,  (or  Langdon,) 
Jonathan  Davenport, 
Samuel  Gallop, 
John  Hinton, 
Nathan  Hayman, 
Samuel  Cobbit, 
William  Troupe, 
Timothy  Clarke, 
Joseph  Baater, 


Jonathan  Finny, 

Jabez  Howland,  (from  Plymouth,) 

William  Ing^ham, 

Timothy  Ing^raham, 

John  Rogers, 

Philip  Bompe, 

Henry  Hampton, 

Jeremiah  Osborne, 

John  Smith, 

Usal  Wardel, 
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Zacchary  Curtis,  Richard  White, 

John  White,  John  Birge, 

Hugh  Woodbury,  '*■      William  Browne, 

Eliashib  Adams,  John  Corps, 

Simon  Davii,  James  Lloyd, 

James  Landon,  (or  Langdon,)  William  Stone, 

Solomon  Curtis,  John  Saffin,  (from  Boston.) 

The  settlement  of  Bristol  commenced  about  ten  years 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Plymouth  government ; 
in  five  years  it  was  the  most  thriving  town  in  that  colony, 
and  was  constituted  in  16S5,  (when  the  colony  was  divided 
into  counties,)  the  metropolis  of  the  county  named  in 
honor  of  the  town,  Bristol. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
minister  of  Bristol,  he  went  there  soon  after  the  purchase 
of  the  lands,  and  removed  from  there  previous  to  the  year 
1688. 

Samuel  Lee  came  to  Bristol  early  in  1688.  On  the 
ISth  of  May  the  four  proprietors  gave  him  a  ten  acre  lot, 
which  had  been  previously  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  that  year  he  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of 
the  town. 

Mr  Lee  was  born  in  England,  and  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Wadham  College,  and  in  1651  proctor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Being  disgusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  II,  he 
emigrated  to  America.  It  was  said  that  he  was  invited  to 
preside  over  Harvard  College.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
large  work  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  '  De  Excidio 
Antichristi,^  and  also  of  a  description  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple in  folio,  (1659.)  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  book 
which  Dr  Eliot  says  was  much  read  in  New  England, 
entitled  *  The  Triumph  of  Mercy  in  the  Chariot  of  Praise,' 
and  of  another  entitled  the  *  Joy  of  Faith,'  and  a  discourse 
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upon  the  ten  tribes :  several  single  sermons  of  bis  were 
printed.  ^ 

He  is  represented  as  having  been  eccentric  and  '  ex- 
travagant in  speech,'  and  truly,  if  the  address  to  king 
William,  written  for  the  Plymouth  government,  (but  never 
sent,)  and  attributed  to  him,  be  a  fair  sample  of  his  general 
style.  *  We  humbly  beg  your  excellent  majesty,  (says 
the  writer,)  that  you  would  indulge  this  first  plantation  of 
our  dear  Lord  in  New  England's  Plymouth,  within  the 
garden  of  your  royal  bosom,  to  protect  and  amplify  our 
privileges,  according  as  your  sagacious  wisdom  and  tender 
love  may  judge  mete,  upon  our  further  addresses  to  your 
majesty,  in  any  further  particular  requests,  and  we  shall 
most  devoutly  and  humbly  supplicate  the  great  God  of 
heaven  to  give  your  majesty  the  grand  march  of  honor,  to 
be  successful  in  all  what  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  design  to  undertake  for  the  reformed  cause  throughout 
the  world,  that  under  Christ,  you  may  not  only,  like 
another  Augustus,  dilate  your  empire  to  the  Eastern,  bat 
that  both  the  Indies  may  be  enriched  with  such  diamonds 
and  spices,  that  are  the  ornaments  of  the  Celestial  Jeru- 
salem, under  your  prosperous  and  heavenly-directed  con- 
duct.' All  the  contemporaries  of  Mr  Lee  represent  him 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  learning  ;  if  it  was  so,  he  furnishes 
a  rare  instance,  in  such,  of  a  most  perverted  and  sophisti- 
cated taste,  mistaking  hyperboles  and  strained  metaphors 
for  genuine  eloquence. 

Dr  Eliot  says  he  was  rich,  haughty,  and  overbearing, 
and  that  he  had  conceived  a  most  insuperable  dislike 
to  America,  which  was  heartily  reciprocated  by  the  people. 

After  the  accession  of  king  William  he  resolved  to 
return  to  England,  and  embarked  in  1691.  On  his  pas- 
sage he  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried 
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into  St.  Maloes.      He  was  treated  with  such    extreme 
cruelty,  that  he  died  before  he  reached  England.* 

Major  John  Walley  was  a  gentleman  of  much  considera- 
tion and  influence  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  soon  elected 
an  assistant  in  Plymouth,  and  acquired  an  equal  influence 
there. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Byefield  was  born  in  England  of  a 
parentage  very  respectable.  His  father,  Richard  Bye- 
field,  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  ;  his  mother  the 
sister  of  Bishop  Juxon.  He  came  to  America  in  1680, 
and  immediately  became  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
Mount  Hope.  He  established  his  residence  on  the  beau- 
tiful peninsula  of  Poppysquash,  which  he  finally  engrossed. 
When  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  divided  into  counties, 
be  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  court  established  in 
the  new  county ;  his  associates  were  the  warrior  Church 
and  John  Browne  of  Swansey,  (grandson  of  the  first  John 
Browne.)  In  1689,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  the  revolution  in 
New  England,  which  was  published  in  England  in  the 
same  year. 

The  junction  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  views  and  a  new  impulse  to  his  ambition, 
and  involved  him  in  a  course  of  political  controversy, 
which  terminated  only  with  his  life,  and  made  him  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  leading  characters  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay.* 

*  The  Hon.  John  Saffin  married  his  daughter  Rehecca ;  John  George  of 
Boston,  his  daughter  Lydia ;  Henrj  Wyrley  of  Bristol,  his  daughter  Anne. 

Mr  Wyrley  soon  returned  to  England.  Elizabeth  Lee  another  daughter, 
retumtd  to  England  and  married  John  Bishop,  linen-draper,  of  the  city  of 
London.    These  ladies  were  heiresses. 

The  Rev.  John  Sparhawk  succeeded  Mr  Lee  as  the  pastor  of  Bristol. 

*  Ai  Colonel  Byefield  may  bo  considered  the  principal  founder  of  Bristol, 
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The  character  of  Colonel  Byefield  was  not  so  elevated 
as  to  command  the  veneration  of  the  people,  or  so  low  as 

Bome  further  particulars  of  his  life  and  character  may  not  be  unappropriate  in 
this  work|  although  not  particularly  connected  with  the  exclusive  history  of 
Plymouth. 

The  character  of  the  early  population  of  Massachusetts  exhibited  stroiif 
and  peculiar  traits ;  even  their  virtues  were  carried  to  such  extremes  that 
they  seemed  to  have  had  some  alliance  to  resembling  vices,  sometimes  their 
courage  degenerated  into  rashnessi  their  firmness  into  obstinacy,  their  pa- 
triotism  into  factiousness,  and  their  hatred  of  heresy  and  false  religion  into 
cruel  and  atrocious  bigotry.  In  the  course  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  hai^ 
the  history  of  Massachusetts  presents  two  remarkable  epochs,  during  Which 
the  character  of  the  people  was  unchanged,  but  the  objects  of  excitement 
were  very  different. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  colony  in  1630,  to  the  issuing  of  the  ^110  war' 
rawto  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  their  burning  spirits  jQamed 
out  in  polemical  and  religious  controversies  of  the  most  violent  and  vindictive 
character,  terminating  generally  in  the  banishment  of  the  defeated  party,  and 
exercising  its  savage  bigotry  upon  offending  iiidividuals.    This  spirit  became 
extinct  when  the  civil  rights  were  in  danger,  but  from  its  ashes  came  forth 
another  consuming  fire,  which  was  only  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  those 
convictad  of  witchcraft.     The  last  ebullition  of  popular  rage  was  only  an 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  political  contentions,  and  the  struggle  for 
political  rights,  which,  commencing  with  the  loss  of  the  charter,  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  controversy,  and  wrought  new  channels  for  the  passions ;  and  al- 
though after  this  period  much  apprehension  was  expressed  that  the  congre- 
gational religion  might  be  subjected  to  restraints  and  impositions,  yet  the 
real  fear  was,  that  the  congregational  party  might  lose  its  political  influence. 
In  this  memorable  controversy,  two  distinguished  persons,  both  bearing  the 
name  of  Elisha  Cooke,  father  and  son,  wielded  the  fierce  democracy  of  tho 
province  for  half  a  century ;  the  first  dared  to  dictate  to  royalty,  and  to  say 
in  the  presence,  '  the  old  charter  or  none.'    Never  waf  a  contest  conducted 
with  more  persevering  resolution,  or  with  a  more  fearless  and  determined 
spirit.     In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  unceasing  dispute  with  the 
royal  governors  was  conducted  by  the  Cookes ;  in  their  school  those  doctrines 
were  taught,  those  habits  of  fearless  investigation  touching  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  and  the  royal  prerogative  were  acquired,  and  those  principles 
digested  and  established  which  eventually  produced  an  event  which  was 
scarcely  contemplated  ;  this  controversy  for  firee  principles  endured  for  nearly 
a  century,  and  its  crisis  was  the  Revolution. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Colonel  Byefield  to  have  been  accidentally  thrown  into 
the  struggle  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Cookes,  and  as  a  champion  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  to  have  wrought  and  suffered  in  a  cause  for  which  perhi^M 
he  felt  but  little  attachment.     But  secondary  men  are  always  fiishioned  by 
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to  incur  their  contempt.  Generally  honest,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  duplicity ;  his  ambition  was  overweening,  and  his 

circuinstaDces,  and  follow  in  the  paths  which  bolder  spirits  have  opened. 
The  Cookes  contended  for  principles,  Byefield  for  office ;  the  Cookes  for 
popular  rights,  Byefield  for  revenge ;  and  yet  they  contended  en  the  same  side, 
«nd  suffered  alike.  Such  'w  the  composition  of  parties  ;  the  loftiest  motives 
ar»  mingled  with  the  basest ;  the  most  disinterested  patriotism  with  the 
most  sordid  selfishness ! 

Colonel  Byefield  much  to  his  honor,  resisted  the  insane  fanaticism  of  the 
people  during  their  delusion  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  with  much  severity. 

In  November,  1693,  then  being  a  representative  in  the  General  Court 
from  Bristol,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  so  was  the  second 
Speaker  under  the  provincial  charter.  In  1696,  1697,  and  1696,  ho  was 
elected  a  representative  from  Boston.  In  1696  he  was  again  elected  speaker, 
and  he  was  oflen  a  counsellor.  Being  a  person  of  great  enterprise  and  inordi- 
nate ambition,  he  commenced  a  course  of  political  intrigue  and  opposition,  to 
biing  about  his  great  end,  which  was  to  obtain  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
province. 

He  was  no  friend  to  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  was  very  much  disliked  by  ' 
Increase  Mather,  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  legislative 
bodies. 

In  1702,  by  the  appointment  of  Governor  Dudley,  he  succeeded  Mr  Saffin 
in  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  of  Bristol,  which  he  retained 
untU  1710. 

In  1703,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty ,  from  which  he 
was  displaced  in  1715.  'Having  been  harshly  and  injuriously  reproved  for 
some  judicial  proceedings,  in  open  council,  by  Governor  Dudley,  he  conceived 
for  him  such  an  implacable  dislike,  that  he  determined  to  make  a  powerfu) 
effort  to  supplant  him ;  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  England  in  1714.  Dud- 
ley's influence  had  evidently  declined,  and  he  was  tottering  in  his  place. 

The  celebrated  Jeremiah  Dummer,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  was  then 
in  London.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Colman  he  gives  a  lively  account  of  Colonel 
Byefield*s  conduct  there. 

*  The  second  time  (says  he)  that  gentleman  (Colonel  Byefield)  and  I  met, 
was  at  my  chambers,  where  we  soon  came  to  a  full  understanding  with  each 
other  with  respect  to  the  present  governor.  I  told  him  that  both  my  duty 
and  my  inclination  led  me  to  stand  by  his  conmiission,  with  what  friends  and 
interest  I  could  make ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  would  by  the  help  of  Ged,  get 
him  turned  out,  and  therein  please  God  and  all  good  men.  Accordingly  we 
have  both  been  pretty  diligent,  but  I  think  he  is  now  a  little  out  of  breath. 
His  age  makes  him  impatient  of  the  fatigues  of  application,  and  his  frugality 
makes  him  sick  of  coach-hirt,  fees  to  officers  and  door-keepers,  and  other 
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resentments  implacable.  Sometimes  he  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  public  spirit,  and  seemed  to  feel  its  impulse, 
although  his  frugality  bordered  on  meanness.  Of  imposing 
manners,  respectable  talents,  ardent  passions,  and  an 
enterprising  disposition,  he  always  contrived  to  preserve 
a  large  share  of  the  public  respect,  and  the  gross  acca- 
sations  of  Jeremy  Dummer,  that  he  was  regardless  of  truth, 

expenses ;  so  that  I  believe  he  now  heartily  wishes  himself  safe  in  his  own 
government  at  Poppy-Squash.  He  is  really  an  honest,  worthy  man, but  he  is 
so  excessively  hot  against  Colonel  Dudley,  that  he  cannot  use  anybody  civiUy 
that  is  for  him.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  liim  before  Mr  Newman*  ha 
osed  me  very  unhandsomely.  The  arij^ument  was  whether  the  General  As- 
sembly was  for  or  against  the  governor.  He  said  the  latter,  becanse  they 
would  not  address  for  him ;  to  which  I  answered  my  intelligence  was,  that 
Dr  Noyes  opposed  it  upon  the  foot  of  its  being  a  bad  precedent,  which  fotnre 
governors  might  claim  the  advantage  of,  when  they  did  not  deserve  it,  and 
that  thereupon  the  House  rejected  it.  To  this  the  Colonel  in  great  indignation 
said,  well,  sir,  then  you  say  the  whole  House  of  Representatives  are  turned 
about  by  one  man  ?  Take  notice,  sir,  that  I  shall  go  back  again  to  New  Eng- 
land. Upon  this,  I  told  him  his  inference  was  so  disengenuous,  and  the  men- 
ace he  added  was  so  little  like  a  gentleman,  that  I  would  never  talk  with  him 
any  more  on  that  subject,  which  I  have  strictly  kept  to,  though  we  have  fre- 
quently met  since/ 

In  another  letter  of  Dummer's  to  Mr  Flint,  dated  in  1715,  he  says,  *■  What 
Colonel  Byefield  says  of  me,  as  well  as  of  Sir  Willia|p  Ashhurt,  is  false ;  and 
I  can  assure  you,  I  found  him  out  in  a  good  many  lies  whilst  he  was  here, 
notwithstanding  he  is  ever  nauseously  boasting  of  his  honesty.  As  for  his 
honoris  negativing  me,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases,  but  I  would  have  him 
consider  that  public  places  are  held  by  a  very  slight  and  uncertain  tenure,  and 
that  it  is  ill  policy  in  him  to  make  anybody  his  enemy.' 
«  Byefield's  interest  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  government,  and  it  was 

bestowed  on  Colonel  Shute,  the  brother  of  Lord  Harrington ;  he  returned  to 
New  England,  and  being  chosen  a  counsellor  in  1720,  1721,  and  1722,  was 
regularly,  negatived  by  Governor  Shute,  whose  administration  was  disturbed 
by  a  more  violent  party  contention  than  was  ever  known  in  Massachusetts. 
Shute  left  the  government  in  1723,  and  Byefield  was  again  [negatived  as  a 
counsellor  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer.  After  that,  he  was  chosen 
regularly  and  served  until  1729,  when  he  was  left  out  by  the  House,  but  being 
in  &VQr  with  Governor  Burnet,  he  was  again  appointed  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Governor  Belcher,  who  was  his  relation,  he  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  the  exclusion  of  Colonel  Dad- 
ley,  the  son  of  his  old  enemy. 
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ought  to  be  taken  with  much  allowance  ;  Dummer  was  his 
enemy,  and  had  learned  his  morals  in  the  school  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  whose  tool  for  a  time  he  was  proud  to  be. 

•  Stephen  Burton,  another  of  the  four  proprietors,  was 
said  to  have  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  first  re- 
cording officer  of  the  county,  and  in  his  office  of  clerk 
of  the  peace  exercised  the  functions  which  are  now  per- 
formed by  the  register  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  sessions,  and  register  of  deeds.  His 
hand-writing  was  very  beautiful,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
disorder  in  the  head  he  neglected  his  clerical  duties,  and 
died  in  1692. 

Nathaniel  Oliver,  the  other  proprietor,  was  a  Boston 
merchant ;  he  never  settled  in  Bristol.  His  share  was 
sold  to  Nathan  Hayman,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  mariner. 
He  died  soon  after  his  purchase.* 

Nathaniel  Paine,  an  early  settler,  succeeded  Colonel 
Byefield  as  Judge  of  Probate  in  1710, 

John  Gary,  an  early  settler,  originally  a  London  mer- 
chant, succeeded  to  Mr  Burton's  offices. 

John  Saffin  was  an  early  proprietor  in  Swansey.  He 
was  born  in  England,  but  the  date  of  his  emigration  to 
America  is  uncertain.  In  1678  he  bore  a  part  in  the  cere- 
monies of  Governor  Leverett's  funeral.  In  1680  he  is 
noticed  as  one  of  the  assignees  of  the  title  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  country,  originally  obtained  by  John  Winthrop 
and  Humphrey  Atherton,  and  he  was  present  in  1687, 
when  Dudley  as  president  of  the  council  assumed  the 
government  of  that  country,  and  organized  what  was 
called  the  king's  province.  In  1684  and  1685  he  was  a 
deputy  from  Boston  to  the  General  Court,  and  in  1686  he 

*  Mr  Hayman  left  two  soiui,  Nathan  and  John  ',  one  of  hia  daughters  mar- 
ried  the  Rev.  William  Brattle  the  mmiater  of  Cambridge,  and  one  married 
Thomas  Church. 
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was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  in  which  station  he 
remained  until  the  usurpation  of  Andros.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  1686,  he  was  chosen  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  one  of  the  confidential  committee,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  charter  and  all  the  papers 
relating  to  it.  Having  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Lee,  he  went  to  Bristol  probably  about  the 
year  1688. 

He  was  the  first  judge  of  probate  in  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol from  1692  to  1702,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Byficld.  In  1701,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  held  about  a 
year.  In  1703  his  name  was  expunged  from  the  list  of 
the  counsellors,  by  Governor  Dudley. 

He  died  at  Bristol  on  the  29th  of  July,  1710. 

It  would  seem  that  the  latter  years  of  Judge  Saffin's 
life  were  embittered  with  fierce  and  violent  contentions 
with  his  neighbors  and  family,  and  particularly  with  Col. 
Byefield  and  Major  Walley,  a  curious  retraction  of  certain 
charges  against  them  in  a  manuscript  pamphlet  written 
by  him  and  entitled  '  The  Original  of  the  Town  of  Bris- 
tol, or  a  true  narrative  of  the  first  settlement  of  Mount 
Hope  Neck,  &c'  is  in  existence.*  And  as  it  discloses  some 
facts  of  local  interest,  and  exhibits  the  state  of  feeling 
and  the  causes  of  complaint  at  that  period,  and  as  it  is  a 
curious  mode  of  reasserting  charges  under  the  form  of  a 
retraction,  it  is  inserted  entire. 

*  Whereas  I,  who  have  heretofore  subscribed,  am  enjoyned 
by  an  award  of  arbitration  dated  the  7th  of  July,  1696, 
given  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Hon.  William 
Stoughton,  lieutenant  governor,  Isaac  Addington,  Esq., 
and  John  Leverett.  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  to 

*  Oil  the  eoonty  recordi. 
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make  a  retraction  and  acknowledgment  in  writing  under  * 
my  hand  of  supposed  ill  treatment,  wrong,  and  injury 
oflfered  to  Major  John  Walley  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Bye- 
field,  two  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Mount  Hope  Neck,  by 
sundry  reflections  in  a  manuscript  entitled  '  the  Original  of 
the  Town  of  Bristol,  or  a  true  narrative  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Mount  Hope  Neck,  &c.'  which  was  made  in  be- 
half of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  who  for  divers  years 
have  complained  and  groaned  under  the  grievances  therein 
mentioned. 

*'  Now,  in  order  thereunto,  I  do  hereby  own  and  declare 
unto  all  mankind,  that  if  breach  of  promise  to  a  persoh 
or  people,  in  a  matter  of  great  concernment,  be  no  evil ; 
if  the  chopping  and  changing  of  the  town  commons  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  town  ;  obstructing  and  stopping 
up  several  ways  leading  to  men's  lands,  (some  of  them 
that  have  been  enjoyed  above  thirty  years  without  moles-  . 
tation  or  disturbance,)  to  be  tolerable  and  not  a  nuisance 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  our  nation,  then  I  am 
exceedingly  to  blame  in  charging  with  evil  in  so  doing. 
If  the  granting  of  land  upon  a  good  consideration,  and 
upon  the  same  promising  to  give  a  deed  for  the  confirma- 
tion thereof,  but  delaying  it,  and  after  eight  or  nine 
years  quiet  possession  by  the  grantee,  these  grantors 
give  a  deed  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  unto  others,  if  thi^, 
I  say,  be  just  and  righteous  dealing,  then,  &c ;  if  the 
taking  up  and  dividing  amongst  themselves,  and  convert- 
ing to  their  own  private  use  in  farms  and  great  pastures, 
the  most  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twentyeight  house-lots  and  ten  acre  lots,  which  were 
by  the  four  first  purchasers  in  their  grand  articles  under 
their  hands  and  seals  proposed,  designed,  and  accordingly  ^ 
laid  out,  and  declared  to  be  for  the  encouragement,  use,  .  « 
benefit,  and  accommodation,  of  so  many  families  to  build. 
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upon  and  settle  on  Mount  Hope  Neck,  (besides  farms  and 
l>>gger  parcels  of  land,)  to  make  a  town  of  trade  as  they 
wrere  enjoyned  by  the  Court  of  Plymouth  ;'  I  say  if  these 
Bictions  of  theirs  be  not  prejudicial  and  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  then  I  have  done  them 
vrrong  in  saying  or  writing  so. 

*  If  the  wilful  suffering  a  certain  water-mill,  (built  for 
:he  town's  use,)  to  fall  and  go  to  decay  and  utter  ruin  for 
>y  ends  and  sinister  respects,  not  repairing  it  themselves 
lor  suffering  others  to  do  it,  who  have  also  some  right  in 
it,  be  not  a  wrong  and  abuse  to  the  town,  said  purchasers 
naking  it  first  a  great  argument  of  encouragement  for  our 
nen  to  come  and  buy  land  of  them  to  settle,  in  order  to  a 
town  of  trade  as  aforesaid,  which  is  at  large  set  forth  in 
:heir  said  articles,  and  backed  with  many  specious  pre^ 
tences  and  verbal  promises  never  fulfilled ;  now  if  these 
;hings  are  right  and  just,  then,  &c. 

*  Again,  if  it  be  not  an  unrighteous  thing  in  Major  Walley 
to  take  and  receive  £10  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  also 
nany  days'  works  of  them,  promising  and  engaging  him- 
self for  the  same;  to  make  a  bridge  over  a  certain  creek 
n  a  way  that  should  lead  to  said  mill,  but  never  performed 
t,  nor  returned  the  money  again,  but  instead  thereof  hath 
itopped  the  way  as  aforesaid ;  I  say,  if  such  doings  and 
ictions  be  just  and  right,  then  I  have  done  them  wrong  in 
laying  or  writing  to  the  contrary. 

*  And  further,  if  the  making  a  deed  by  three  of  the  first 
purchasers  for  the  dividing  of  sixteen  of  the  remainder  of 
he  one  hundred  and  twentyeight  house-lots  amongst  foor 
)f  them,  pretending  that  Captain  Nathan  Hayman  was 
;hen  and  therein  acting  with  them  as  if  he  were  alivei 
ind  did  act  and  do  as  they  did  in  all  respects,  (excepting 
lubscribing  his  name,)  for  which  they  left  a  blank  or  space 
jiving  under  their  hands  and  seals,  that  on  the  tw^nty- 
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seventh  day  of  June,  1690,  if  the  said  Nathan  Hayman 
did  with  them  personally  oblige  himself,  his  heirs,  &Cf 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did,  three  or  four  times  men- 
tioned in  the  said  deed,  whereas  the  man  was  dead  and  in 
his  grave  eleven  months  before,  I  say  if  these  and  such  like 
strange  actions  and  doings  before  mentioned,  (all  which 
they  have  either  owned  or  have  been  proved  to  be  done 
by  them,)  be  warrantable,  legal,  just  and  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  then  I  do 
hereby  own  and  humbly  acknowledge  that  I  have  done 
the  said  Major  John  Walley  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Byefield 
much  wrong  and  injury  in  rendering  their  said  actions  in 
my  said  narrative  to  be  illegal,  unjust,  and  injurious  to 
the  town  of  Bristol  in  general,  and  to  myself  in  particular, 
for  which  I  am  sorry. 

<  I  confess  I  might  have  spared  some  poetical  notions 
and  satyrical  expressions  which  I  have  used  by  way  of 
argument,  inference,  or  comparison,  yet  the  sharpest  of 
them  are  abundantly  short  of  those  villifying  terms  and 
scurrilous  language  which  they  themselves  have  frequently 
given  each  other  both  in  publique  and  private,  generally 
known  in  Bristol. 

*  But  above  all  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  it  is  my  unhappi- 
ness  to  differ  so  much  in  my  apprehensions  from  the  honor- 
able gentlemen,  the  arbitrators,  for  whom  I  have  alwayv 
conceived  and  retained  an  honorable  esteem  and  venera-^ 
lion,  that  I  would  even  put  my  life  into  their  hands,  the 
truth  whereof  may  appear  by  this  late  submission  of  mine, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  exposed  myself  as  I  have  done. 

^  John  Saffin.' 

'  This  was  delivered  to  Major  Walley  and  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Byefield,  on  Friday,  24th  July,  1696.' 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  charges  which  were  made 
by  Judge  Saflin  against  Major  Walley  and  Colonel  Bye- 
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field,  in  the  view  of  the  arbitrators  were  not  supported  ; 
they  probably  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  were 
much  exaggerated  through  the  spleen  of  the  accuser. 

That  the  temper  of  Saffin,  if  not  always  irascible  and 
peevish,  had  become  so,  is  very  evident  from  the  letter  of 
reproof  which  was  written  to  him  by  Cotton  Mather  on 
iccount  of  his  diflferences  with,  and  separation  from,  his 
wife.  This  letter  was  dated  May  19,  1710,  only  ten  days 
before  the  death  of  Saffin.  The  object  of  the  letter  was 
to  entreat  him  to  live  with  his  wife,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  her. 

LITTLE  COMPTON. 

The  Indian  name  of  Little  Compton  was  Saconet.*  It 
W2L8  inhabited  by  the  Saconet  tribe  of  Indians,  who  chiefly 
resided  on  the  point  or  long  neck  of  land  to  which  the 
name  seemed  to  be  more  exclusively  applied  :  they  were 
governed  at  the  time  the  first  English  settlements  were 
nade,  by  the  female  or  squaw  Sachem,  Awashunks,  a 
dnswoman  of  Philip.  The  temper  of  Awashunks  was 
jrielding,  and  there  was  some  prospect  that  her  tribe  might 
3e  induced  to  embrace  Christianity.  This  disposition  was 
iestroyed  by  the  subsequent  hostilities. 

Saconet  like  Mount  Hope  was  a  permanent  residence  of 
the  Indians.  In  selecting  a  metropolis  or  chief  seat,  the 
[ndians  discovered  good  taste  as  well  as  sagacity.  They 
loved  to  look  out  on  th%  waters,  and  to  gather  their  riches. 
[n  the  economy  of  Indian  living,  fish  were  almost  indis- 
>ensable,  and  hence  it  was  that  all  their  voluntary  resi- 
iences  were  only  in  the  places  where  they  abounded, 
^.fter   they   had  learned   the   use  of  firearms,  wild-fowl 

*  G>lonel  Church  writes  the  name  So^konate,  which  probably  was  eon- 
brmable  to  the  Indian  pronunciation. 
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became  another  principal  article  of  food.  ,  Saconet  Point 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  waters,  abounding  in  fish, 
and  flanked  with  tremendous  rocks,  which  were  accessible 
to  the  hunter,  presented  every  facility  for  fishing  and 
fowling  which  could  have  been  desired  by  the  keenest 
sportsman,  and  which  to  the  Indian  promised  an  almost 
certain  supply  of  daily  food. 

The  quiet  life  of  Awashunks  and  her  subjects  was  des- 
tined to  be  disturbed  by  the  common  pest  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Dutch,  a  lawsuit  in  an  English  court,  as  appears 
by  the  following  deed  : 

'  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Awashunks, 
squaw-sachem  of  Saconet,  Waweyewet,  husband  of  the 
said  squaw,  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  have,  and 
by  these  presents  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  aliene,  enfeoff, 
and  confirm,  all  our  lands  which  we  or  either  of  us  have 
at  Saconet  or  elsewhere  within  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth aforesaid,  unto  Mr  Constant  Southworth  of  the 
colony  aforesaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  him  the  said 
Constant  Southworth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  the 
only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  him  the  said  Constant 
Southworth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  considera- 
tion following,  viz.  whereas  Mamanua  hath  commen9ed 
suit  against  the  said  Awashunks  and  Awaweyewet  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  to  the  damage  of  five  hundred  • 
pounds  for  forcibly  detaining  the  land  of  the  said  Ma- 
manua, as  in  the  attachment  bearing  date  May  18,  1674, 
doth  more  fully  appear ;  if  we  the  said  Awashunks  and 
Waweyewet  do  appear  either  in  person  or  by  our  attorney 
at  his  majesty's  Court  to  be  holden  at  New  Plymouth  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  July  next,  to  defend  the  said  suit,  and 
also  to  satisfy  judgment  of  the  Court  concerning  the  said 
case,  that  then  this  deed  and  confirmation  to  be  utterly 
voyde  and  of  none  effect ;  otherwise,  to  stand  good  and 
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irm  according  to  the  tenor  thereof  forevermore.  In  wit- 
lesl  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals 
his  twentyninth  day  of  May,  1674. 

<Mftrkof   X    AWASHUNKS,       (seal.) 
'Mark  of     C     WAWEYEWET.       (seal.) 
Signed,  lealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

'  WiLUAM  FOABS, 

*  Nathaniel  Thomas.* 

At  his  majesty's  Court  of  New  Plymouth,  held  the  first 
ruesday  of  July,  Anno  1674,  Awashunks  owned  before 
he  Court  that  she  stood  bound  by  this  bond  likewise  in 
eference  to  the  title  of  the  land  abovementioned,  to  bear 
he  charges  thereof  if  she  be  cast  in  the  case. 

Test.  Nathaniel  Morton,  Secretary. 

*  Memorandum.  Whereas  the  within  Awashunks  and 
iVaweyewet,  nor  neither  of  them  have  performed  the 
vithin  expressed  condition,  for  which  default  the  within 
expressed  conditioned  estate  is  become  absolute  on  the 
^8th  day  of  January,  1674,  the  within  named  Mr  Con- 
itant  Southworth  did  actually  enter  into  the  land  of  the 
laid  Awashunks  at  the  within  named  Saconet,  and  quiet 
ind  peaceable  possession  did  thereof  take  in  the  name  of 
ill  the  land  contained  in  the  within  written  deed  or  instru- 
nent  in  the  presence  of  us  whose  names  are  subscribed. 

The  mark  of     R    JOHN  MONROW, 
The  mark  of    r^    JAMES  BETTE, 
The  mark  of    •»      ICHABOD  POTTER, 

THOMAS  BAYAETANT, 
The  mark  of    n[     STEPHEN,  an  Indian,  aUas  NORONOO. 

Whether  Southworth  on  this  occasion  acted  as  the 
iriend  or  the  foe  of  Awashunks,  does  not  appear ;  whether 
le  meant  to  protect  her  from  Mamanua  or  to  secure  the 
ands  for  himself  is  uncertain.  It  was  certainly  a  novel 
proceeding  for  an  Indian  to  commence  a  suit  for  lands 
igainst  a  sachem,  embracing  the  whole  domain  of  the 
;ribe,  in  an  English  court. 
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The  son-in-law  of  Southworth,  Benjamin  Church,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  warrior,  settled  on  these  lands  in 
1674,  and  was  the  first  settler  there.  A  strong  friendship 
existed  between  Church  and  Awashunks.  She  had  great 
confidence  in  Church,  and  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  seek 
his  advice,  and  he  was  eventually  able  to  detach  her  from 
her  alliance  with  Philip,  although  she  was  his  kinswoman, 
and  to  ally  her  to  the  English.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  it  is  believed  that  there  were  other 
settlers  at  Saconet,  amongst  whom  was  Captaiil  Edward 
Richmond  from  Rhode  Island. 

March  24,  1692,  William  Bradford  confirmed  to  the 
proprietors  of  Little  Compton  the  lands  within  that  town- 
ship. In  the  preamble  to  this  confirmatory  deed  or  grant 
it  is  said  that  the  proprietors  for  more  than  seventeen 
jears  had  had  seizin  and  possession.  The  first  occupa- 
tion of  these  lands  has  already  been  stated  to  have  been 
in  1674.     This  deed  was  made  to 

Joseph  Church,  Thomas  Wood  worth  and 

Benjamm  Church,  Joseph  WoodworUi, 

William  Southworth,  William  Paybodie, 

William  Fobes,  Thomas  Grey, 

John  Rouse,  John  Rogers, 

Thomas  Ward,  John  Irish, 

NaUianiel  Warren,  Simon  Rouse, 

John  Shearman,  Peter  Collamore, 

Benjamin  Woodworth,  Josiah  Cooke, 

Isaac  Woodworth,  John  Washburn. 
Edward  Richmond, 

Joseph  Church,  Benjamin  Church,  William  Southworth, 
William  Fobes,  William  Paybodie,  and  John  Irish,  were 
from  Duxbury ;  John  Rogers,  John  Washburn,  and  some 
others,  are  believed  to  have  been  from  there  ;  Nathaniel 
Warren  and  Josiah  Cooke  were  from  Plymouth,  and  pro- 
bably Peter  Collamore ;  Edward  Richmond  was  from 
Taunton,  last  from  Rhode  Island. 
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*  These  lands  were  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
southerly  bounds  of  the  Punkatest  and  Pocasset  proprie- 
tories ;  east  by  the  town  of  Dartmouth  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sound  or  bay  that  runneth 
between  Rhode  Island  and  said  land  until  it  meet  with 
the  abovesaid  bounds  of  Pocasset  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Punkatest  Pond,  excepting  and  always  reserving,  (says 
Major  Bradford,)  that  neck  of  land  called  by  the  Indians 
Nitinuwick,  lying  and  being  on  the  easterly  side  of  Quick- 
sand Pond,  and  on  the  west  side  of  one  other  little  pond 
called  by  the  Indian  name  Monoquechat,  the  next  pond 
eastward  of  the  said  Quicksand  Pond,  and  all  that  said 
neck  of  land  from  the  sea  northward  and  between  the  two 
ponds,  and  then  the  brook  or  run  of  water  that  falls  into 
the  said  little  pond  to  be  the  bounds  on  the  east  side,  till 
it  extend  northerly  so  far  as  a  great  rock  upon  a  little  hill 
distant  northerly  from  the  said  little  pond  by  estimation 
sixty  or  seventy  rods  more  or   less,  and  then  from  said 
neck  westerly  to  the  said  Quicksand  Pond ;'  this  land  the 
grantor  reserves  to  himself;  and  he  also  excepts  from  the 
general  grant,   ^  that  tract  of  land  that  Daniel  Wilcox 
claims  between  the  land  called  Alderman's,  and  the  west- 
ern arm  of  Coxit  river  and  the  lands  purchased  by  the 
proprietors  abovesaid,  extending  northerly,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  hundred  acres,  which  Mr  Thomas  Hinckley  lays 
claim  unto.' 

The  Saconet  plantation  was  incorporated  into  a  town 
by  the  name  of  Little  Compton  in  1682,  ten  years  before 
the  termination  of  the  colonial  government. 

The  authority  of  New  York  was  momentarily  acknow- 
ledged here,  and  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Slaughter 
obeyed. 

No  pastor  was  settled  during  the  period  of  this  history. 
Mr  Richard  Billings  was  settled  shortly  afterwards,  and 
was  the  first. 
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The  Saconet  tribe  continued  for  many  years  to  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  English  neighbors. 

FREETOWN. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  1656,  the  General  Court  of 
Plymouth  granted  unto  sundry  of  the  ancient  freemen  of 
that  jurisdiction,  viz.  to  Captain  James  Cudworth,  Josiah 
Winslow,  senior.  Constant  Southworth  and  John  Barnes,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  other  freemen  of  that  standing 
in  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Scituate  and  Marsh- 
field,  whose  names  were  recorded,  ^  certain  tracts  of  land 
viz.  all  the  uplands  and  meadows  lying  and  being  on  the 
east  side  of  Taunton  river,  from  Assonate  Neck  to  Qua- 
querchand,  alias  the  Plain,  commonly  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Falls,  and  so  extending  into  the  woods  four  miles, 
and  bounded  northerly  on  the  bound  line  of  the  town  of 
Taunton,  and  southerly  by  the  line  of  said  Falls,  which  is 
the  bounds  between  it  and  the  lands  of  Pocasset,  and 
bounded  easterly  by  a  straight  head  line,  which  rangeth 
from  the  said  bounds  of  Taunton  at  the  Four  Miles  End 
aforesaid,  unto  the  head  of  said  lines  at  the  Falls,  and  also 
all  those  meadow  lands  which  lie  between  Seipican 
bounds  and  the  purchaser's  grant  or  easternmost  bounds  of 
Cushena  alias  Dartmouth,  excepting  all  former  grant  or 
grants  within  the  abovesaid  premises.' 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1659,  the  following  deed  was 
signed.  '  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Ossame- 
quin,  Wamsitta,  Tattapanum,  natives  inhabiting  and  living 
within  the  government  of  New  Plymouth,  in  New  England 
in  America,  have  bargained^  sold,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed 
unto  Capt.  James  Cudworth,  Josiah  Winslow,  Constant 
Southworth,  John  Barnes,  John  Tesdale,  Humphrey  Turner, 
Walter  Hatch,  Samuel  House,  Samuel  Jackson,  John  Da- 
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>  John  Barnes,  which  was  due  from  Wamsitta  unto  John 
■  Barnes  before  the  24th  of  December,  1 657,  all  being  unto 

>  us  in  hand  paid,  wherewith  we,  the  said  Ossamequin,  Wam- 
i  sitta,  Tattapanum,  are  fully  satisfied,  contented  and  paid, 
r  and  do  by  these  presents  exonerate,  acquit,  and  discharge, 

[here  all  the  grantees  are  again  named,]  they  and  either 
of  them  and  each  of  the  heirs  and  executors  of  them  for^ 
ever.  Warranting  the  hereof  from  all  persons  from,  by 
or  under  us,  as  laying  any  claim  unto  the  premises  from, 
by  or  under  us,  claiming  any  right  or  title  thereunto,  or 
unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  the  said  [grantees]  to 
have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever,  all  the 
abovesaid  upland  and  meadow  as  is  before  expressed,  with 
all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  from  us,  Ossa- 
mequin, Wamsitta,  and  Tattapanum,  and  every  of  us,  our 
heirs,  and  every  of  them  forever,  unto  them,  they,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  forever,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  soccage, 
and  not  in  capite  nor  by  knight's  service. 

*  Also  the  said  Ossamequin,  Wamsitta,  and  Tattapanum, 
do  covenant  and  grant  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
[grantees]  to  enter  the  said  deed  in  the  Court  of  Ply- 
mouth, or  in  any  other  court  of  record  provided  for  in 
such  case,  in  and  for  the  true  performance  whereof  Ossa- 
mequin, Wamsitta,  and  Tattapanum  have  hereunto  set 

our  hands  and  seals  this  2nd  day  of  April,  1659. 

(■) 

«  WAMSITTA,  hiB    M    mark,  (a) 

•  TATTAPANUM,  her    X    mark.      (■) 

*  Signed,  tealfld,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  na, 
'Thomas  Cooks, 
'Jonathan  Briod, 

'JoHIf    SASSAMOIf. 

'  Ossamequin  never  si^ed  the  deed. 

'  It  was  acknowledged  June  9, 1659,  by  Wamsitta  and  the  squaw  Tattapanum, 
liefore  Jos.  Winelowand  Will.  Bradford, assistants.' 
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The  settlers  of  Assonet,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
towDy  and  called  Freetown  in  1683,  were  principally  from 
Scituate,  Marshfield,  and  Plymouth, 

The  early  names  are  Cudworth,  Winslow,  Morton, 
Hathaway,  Reed,  Terry. 

Some  came  from  Rhode  Island,  and  some  went  in  firom 
Taunton. 

No  church  had  been  gathered  and  no  minister  ordained 
at  the  termination  of  the  colonial  government. 

FALMOUTH. 

Sacconisses,  Sncconisset  or  Sokones,  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Falmouth  in  16S6.  The  settlers 
came  principally  from  the  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  par- 
ticularly Sandwich,  and  some  from  Plymouth,  Marshfield, 
and  Duzbury.  No  interesting  incidents  are  attached  to 
the  settlement ;  it  had  scarcely  commenced  when  Ply- 
mouth was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  as  no  minister 
had  been  settled,  its  history  for  the  first  five  years  is  almost 
a  blank. 

ROCHESTER. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  a  grant  was  made  by 
the  Court  as  early  as  1638  to  certain  people  in  Scituate 
of  the  lands  at  Seipican,  which  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Rochester.  The  grantees  never  availed  themselves  of  the 
grant,  and  afterwards  settled  the  town  of  Barnstable. 

In  1651,  the  same  tract  was  granted  to  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  '  for  the  continual  support  of  the  township  of 
Plymouth,  for  the  place  and  seat  of  government,  to  pre- 
vent the  dispersing  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  it  was 
ordered  that  Seipican  be  granted  to  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
to  be  a  general  help  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  for  the 
keeping  of  their  cattle,  and  to  remain  for  the  common 
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01  use  and  good  of  the  said  township,  and  never  to  be  alien- 

(   ated  to  any  other  use,   and  none  to  enjoy  any  right  or 
benefit  therein,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Ply- 

I    mouth,  &c,  only  except  such  as  are  the  common  herds- 
men of  the  said  town  ;  and  the  bound  thereof  to  extend 

^    itself  eight  miles  by  the  sea-side,  and  four  miles  unto  the 
land,  provided  it  be  bounded  (by  Middleborough)  next.' 

This  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose  6f  preventing  the 
abandonment  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  which  was  seriously 
contemplated  at  that  time. 

The  Aboriginal  title  was  extinguished  by  the  town  of 
Plymouth  in  1655,  and  in  1661  it  was  laid  out  and  bound- 
ed by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Court  and  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth. 

In  1672,  it  was  enlarged.  Mettapoiset  is  described  by 
the  natives  '  as  extending  from  Dartmouth  by  the  sea-side, 
to  a  place  called  Wesappicoasset,  thence  to  the  woods  six 
or  seven  miles,  and  to  certain  described  rocks  on  the  path 
from  Sandwich  to  Dartmouth,  and  so  to  Dartmouth  line 
west,  which  place  is  called  Mettapoiset.' 

In  1676,  the  Indians  who  had  surrendered  to  Captain 
Church  on  his  promise  of  mercy,  were  directed  to  keep 
within  certain  bounds  under  the  inspection  of  Indian 
overseers,  between  Seipican  river  on  the  east  and  Dart- 
mouth on  the  west. 

In  1679,  Joseph  Lothrop  and  Barnabas  Lothrop  of 
Barnstable,  Kenelm  Winslow  of  Marshfield  and  William 
Clarke  of  Plymouth,  as  the  agents  of  thirty  partners  in 
consideration  of  £200  purchased  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  not  already  granted  '  between  Dartmouth  on  the 
west,  Plymouth  Purchase  on  the  east,  and  Middleborough 
and  Plymouth  on  the  north,'  ^  to  be  settled  in  four  years 
with  an  orthodox  ministry,  &c.' 
These  several  grants  include  the  present  town  of  Rocbes- 
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to  give  up  the  town  records.    His  chirography  is  extremely 
beautiful.^ 


*  In  August,  1689,  the  following  names  appear  in  the  confirmatory  grant  of 
William  Bradford,  cither  as  proprietors  of  Taunton  or  Cohannet,  its  North  Pur- 
chase, its  South  Purchase,  and  Assonet  Neck. 


Mr  John  Poole, 
Mr  Ssftnuel  Danforth, 
Richard  Williams, 
Walter  Dcane, 
George  Macy, 
Hetekiah  Hoar, 
William  Harvey, 
Henry  Andrews, 
John  Deane, 
Giles  Gilbert, 
James  Walker,  senior, 
Shadrach  Wilbore, 
PhiUp  King, 
Joseph  Wilbore, 
John  Cobb, 
John  Hall, 
Peter  Pitts, 
Samuel  Williams, 
Nathaniel  WUliams, 
Joeeph  Williams, 
Samuel  Hall, 
Joseph  Hall, 
Isaac  Negus, 
Increase  Robinson, 
Thomas  Farwell, 
Thomas  Caswell,  senior, 
James  Leonard,  junier, 
John  Smith,  senior, 
James  Phillips, 
John  Richmond, 
William  PauU, 
Jonah  Austin, 
William  Wethrell,  senior, 
William  WethreU,  junior, 
John  Wethrell, 
Robert  Grossman,  junior, 
John  Briant, 


Richard  Stephens, 

Mary  Street, 

Joseph  Willis, 

EUcazcr  Gilbert, 

Thomas  Gilbert, 

Malachi  Holloway, 

John  Smith,  junior, 

Samuel  Smith, 

James  Burt, 

James  Tisdell, 

John  Tisdell, 

Joseph  Tisdell, 

James  Walker,  junior, 

Peter  Walker, 

Thomas  Harvey,  junior, 

John  Grossman, 

Samuel  Thrasher, 

John  Hathaway, 

Isaac  Deane, 

Joseph  Leonard, 

John  Woodward, 

John  Macomber,  junior, 

Joseph  Staple, 

Samuel  Deane, 

Samuel  Stacie, 

John  Hodges, 

The  sons  of  Aaron  Knapp,  deceased, 

Henry  Hodges, 

Richard  Godfree,  senior, 

Thomas  Lincoln,  senior, 

John  Lincoln, 

Samuel  Lincoln, 

Robert  Grossman,  senior, 

Robert  Thomtun, 

James  Leonard,  senior, 

John  Turner, 

Thomas.  Leonard , 
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November  15,  1677.  <  It  was  voted  and  agreed  that 
Lieutenant  Hunt  and  Ensign  Nicholas  Peck  should  assist 
the  deacons  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  make  inquiry 
what  persons  have  or  will  do  for  this  present  year  for  the 


Joseph  Buckland,  (Bucklin) 
Wid.  Abraham  Perem, 
Rice  Leonard^    .    .    . 
James  Gillson,  .     .     . 
An.  Perey,  .... 
George  Robinson , .    . 
John  Perem,     .    .    . 
William  Carpenter,    . 
John  Titus,  senior,     . 
Samuel  Carpenter,     . 
Widow  Sabin,    .     .     . 
John  Ormsby,  .    .    . 
Thomas  Willmarth,  senior, 
Francis  Stevens,    .    . 
Joseph  Peck,    .    .     . 
David  Berrs,    .    .    . 
John  Savage,   .     .    . 
Richard  Martin,    .    . 
Thomas  Grant,      .    . 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Cooper, 
Robert  Miller,  .    .    . 
Wid.  Mason,     .    .    . 
Wid.  Rachel  Read,  with 

gun  lost,  .... 
John  Kingsley, 
Moses  Reade,  .  .  . 
John  Reade,  senior,  . 
William  Sabin,  .  . 
Nathaniel  Paine,  .  . 
Samuel  Reade,  .  . 
Thomas  Willmarth,  junior, 
John  Willmarth,  .  . 
Joseph  Chaffee,  .  . 
Samuel  Bullock,  .  . 
John  Carpenter,  .  . 
John  Titus,  junior,  . 
Nathaniel  Chafibe,    . 
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Stephen  Paine,  junior, 
Joseph  Sabin,    . 
Gilbert  Bfooks,  . 
David  Smith,     . 
James  Redoway,  senior, 
Preserved  Abell, 
William  Buckland, 
Benjamin  Buckland,  with 

the  loss  of  a  gun, 
Samuel  Peck,  .  . 
John  Fitch,  with  the  loss 

of  a  gun,   .    . 
Robert  Fuller,    . 
Richard  Bowen, 
Rebecca  Hunt,  . 
John  Hall,     .     . 
Samuel  Sabin,   . 
Eldad  Kingsley, 
Wid.  Carpenter, 
Daniel  Allen,     . 
Samuel  Homes, 
Noah  Mason 
John  Jonson, 
Jeremiah  Wheaton, 
Obadiah  Bowen, 
Nathaniel  Foulsom 
BIben.  Amidown, 
John  Grossman. 
Benjamin  Sabin, 
James  Red,  junior, 
William  Blandiog, 
Daniel  Smith,    . 
John  Peck,     .    . 
Deacon  Walker, 
John  Allen,  junior, 
John  Doggett,    . 
Samuel  Newman, 
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and  this  proposal  was  made  for  the  present,  persons  mani- 
festing themselves  to  be  freely  willing  for  the  future  to 
augment  to  the  aforesaid  sum  according  to  their  ability 
and  Mr  Angier's  necessity  ;  and  the  townsmen  and  Dea- 
con Walker  were  chosen  to  treat  with  Mr  Angier  about  it.' 
It  was  also  agreed  upon  by  the  town  that  the  sums  to  be 
raised  be  freely  subscribed  '  if  it  may  be  ;'  but  if  the  sub- 
scriptions fell  short,  'Deacon  Walker,  Gilbert  Brooks, 
Samuel  Newman,  Anthony  Perry,  and  William  Carpenter, 
should  devise  the  mode  to  raise  said  sums.' 

*  It  was  also  agreed  that  Samuel  Newman  and  Samuel 
Peck  should  be  helpful  to  assist  the  deacons  in  gathering 
in  Mr  Angier's  maintenance.' 

*  Lieutenant  Hunt  and  Ensign  Peck  were  chosen  and 
desired  to  go  down  with  Mr  Angier  the  next  week,  and 
do  anything  there  is  requisite  to  be  done,  in  order  to  the 
settlement  of  Mr  Angier.' 

*  It  was  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  six  acre  lot 
in  convenient  time,  land  south  below  the  burial  place,  for 
building  of  a  house  for  the  minister.' 

*  It  was  also  agreed  that  Mrs  Newman  should  have  the 
use  of  the  pastor's  and  teacher's  lots  of  meadow,  and 
upon  the  plain  if  she  continue  with  us,  until  we  have  need 
of  them  for  the  ministry.' 

August  30, 1678.  The  town  voted  to  purchase  the  house 
and  home  lot  of  Mrs  Newman  for  the  use  of  the  ministry. 

January  17,  1679.  To  induce  Mr  Angier  to  settle,  it 
was  proposed  and  voted  in  town-meeting  to  give  him  £40 
in  money  towards  the  purchase  of  Mr  Newman's  house, 
or  for  the  building  of  another. 

'  It  was  likewise  voted  and  agreed  that  whereas  many 
did  judge  the  town  could  not  give  away  lands ;  yet  that 
Mr  Angier  might  have  a  competent  tract  of  land  given 
him  for  his  encouragement  to  settle  amongst  us  in  the 
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Peck,  sen.,  John  Woodcock,  sen.,  Ensign  Willmarth,  John 
Fitch,  Samuel  Peck,  Thomas  Roades,  Stephen  Paine,  and 
Enoch  Hunt  to  take  pains  and  care  to  go  to  their  neigh- 
bors to  see  what  persons  will  freely  contribute  to  our 
reverend  pastor  for  his  salary  this  year  for  his  comfortable 
and  honorable  maintenance  by  a  free  subscription,  and 
likewise  to  a  stirring  up  and  inciting  the  neighbors  to  the 
discharge  of  so  necessary  a  duty.'* 

*  About  the  year  1692,  Mr  An^er  remoTed  to  Cambridge,  ataigning  ill 
health  as  the  cause  of  his  removal,  but  his  oonnezion  with  his  church  was  not 
dissolved.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  attachment  amongst  the  people  to 
Mr  Angier,but  not  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the  reluctance  to  pay  money  for 
preaching,  the  cause  of  which  in  some  was  avarice,  in  others  conscientious 
scruples.  This  disposition  was  very  prevalent  irom  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  Mr  Noah  Newman. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1693,  '  It  was  voted,  agreed,  and  enacted  by  the 
town,  that  as  it  was  their  desire,  so  it  should  be  their  utmost  endeavor,  to 
obtain  Mr  Thomas  Greenwood  to  dispense  the  word  of  God  to  us  in  the  time 
of  our  vacancy,  until  our  reverend  pastor,  Mr  Angier,  returns  to  continue 
with  us.' 

September  11, 1698.  Voted  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Mr  Angler  in 
behalf  of  the  town,  *  that  they  may  know  his  mind  about  his  return.'  Mr 
Angier  then  visited  the  town,  and  as  his  own  health  was  precarious,  he  ad- 
vised the  settlement  of  Mr  Greenwood,  and  soon  after  took  a  dismission  him- 
self.  Mr  Thomas  Greenwood,  a  graduate  at  Cambridge  in  1690,  was  settled 
sometime  in  16^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Greenwood. 

A  grand-daughter  of  Mr  Angier  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Hyde* 
subsequently  a  pastor  of  the  Rehoboth  church. 

Another  grand-daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  the  first 
pastor  of  South  Bridgewater. 

Mr  Angier  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Cambridge,  (who  was  ejected  in  1662,  from  his  living  at  Litchfield, 
England,)  and  fourth  president  of  Harvard  College.  President  Oakes  died 
July  25th,  1681 ;  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  William  Ames, 
author  of  the  MtduUa  Theologia,  a  professor  at  the  Uaiversity  of  Rotterdam. 

Mr  Angler's  residence  at  Cambridge  was  short  On  the  28th  of  August, 
1696,  he  was  chosen  by  the  church  of  that  part  of  the  ancient  Watertown, 
which  is  now  Waltham,  to  be  their  pastor,  and  on  the  21st  of  September 
following,  the  town  concurred,  and  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Watertown, 
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John  Willis,  sen.,  in  behalf  of  all  the  proprietors.'  Bridge- 
water  was  twice  purchased,  once  from  Massasoiet,  and 
once  from  Wampatuck. 

In  1682,  the  following  persons  were  the  proprietors 
and  settlers  of  Bridgewater,  supposed  to  be  all  who  were 
of  age. 

S&muol  Edion  and  his  aonf ,  Joseph  William  Brett  and  hit  ■oni,  William, 

and  Samuel.  Nathaniel,  and  Elihu. 

Joseph  Alden  and  his  son  Isaac.  Edward  Fobes. 

Robert  Latham  and  his  son  James.  William  Fobes. 

John  Field.  Isaac  Harris,  i 

Joseph  Lapham.  Samuel  Allen  and  his  son  Samuel. 

John  Washburn  and  his  sons,  John,  Giles  Leach  and  his  son  Samuel. 

Samuel,  Joseph,  Thomas,  and  Jon-  Samuel  Tompkins. 

athan.  Solomon  Leonard  and  his  sons.  Solo- 
Guido  Bailey  and  his  son  Guido.  mon,  Samuel,  John,  and  Isaac. 

Mark  Lathrop  and  his  sons,  Samuel  Mr  James  Keith. 

and  Edward.  John  Gary  and  his  sons,  John,  Fran- 
Thomas   Hayward    and   his   sons,       cis,  Jonathan,  and  James. 

Thomas,  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Eli-  William  Snow  and  hii  sons,  WilUtm 

sha,  and  John.  and  Joseph. 

John  Hayward  and  his  sons,  John,  Joseph  Bassett. 

James,  and  Jonathan.  John  Whitman. 

Nathaniel  Willis  and  his  sons,  Elktp  JohnAldrich. 

nah.  Comfort,  and  Benjamin.  Jonathan  Hill. 

John  Willis  and  his  son  John.  Samuel  Sheyerick. 

Samuel  Packard  and  his  sons,  Sam-  Richard  Holt. 

uel,  Zaccheus,  Nathaniel  and  John.  Edward  Mitchell. 

John  Ames  and  John  Ames  his  ne-  Nicholas  Byram  and  his  sob  Nicholas. 

phew.  John  Gordon. 

Thomas  Snell.  George  Turner. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  town  was  in  West  Bridge- 

I 

water  on  the  Nunketest  or  Nunketetest  river. 

In  1685,  there  was  a  considerable  settlement  in  East 
Bridgewater. 

William  Brett,  the  ruling  elder,  died  in  16S2, '  a  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  man.' 

Mr  Keith,  the  only  minister  of  this  town  during  the 
colonial  government  of  Plymouth,  pursued  his  labors  with 
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Ele&zer  Smith,  Samuel  Jeooy, 

Return  Badcock,  Mark  Jenny, 

Benjamin  Howland,  Aaron  Davis, 

William  Shearman,  Giles  Slocum, 

Ralph  Earle,  junior,  Joseph  Tripp, 

Wm  Earle,  son  of  Ralph  Earle,  James  Tripp, 

John  Shearman,  IVilliam  Macomber, 

Samuel  Spooner,  Samuel  Comwell, 

William  Spooner,  Samuel  Shearman, 

John  Spooner,  junior,  Gershom  Smith, 

John  Spooner,  Samuel  Hickes, 

Thomas  MitcheU,  Elizabeth  Ricketson, 

John  Tinkham,  Joseph  Tiber. 

SWANSEY. 

May  25,  1677.  Voted  that  the  townsmen  shall  give  no 
more  land  without  the  approbation  of  the  town.' 

January  16,  1677-78.  The  order  of  the  town  for  fining 
absentees  from  town-meetings  was  renewed  and  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  passed  :  '  It  is  agreed,  voted,  and  ordered, 
that  whereas  upon  experience  we  find,  that  the  moving  of 
many  public  or  private  concerns  in  the  beginning  or  time 
of  our  town-meetings  before  the  first  be  considered  and 
stated,  tend  to  the  neglect  of  many,  and  imperfect  stating 
the  rest :  we  therefore  agree  and  order  that  some  meet 
person  be  yearly  chosen  by  paper  votes,  to  whom  all  pub- 
lic and  private  concerns  before  the  town-meeting  shall  be 
brought,  and  in  the  town-meeting  shall  orderly  declare 
the  same  as  time  will  permit,  having  a  solution  or  ejection 
of  the  first,  before  he  proceed  to  a  second,  always  pre- 
ferring public  before  private  concerns  to  consideration  ; 
and  that  no  man  shall  depart  from  the  town-meeting  before 
it  be  dissolved  by  our  moderator  so  chosen  aforesaid,  on 
the  penalty  of  6d.  for  every  such  fault.' 

Mr  Myles  during  the  Indian  war  had  retired  to  Boston, 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  Baptist 
church  there  in  1679.     On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1678,  <  Mr 
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Samuel  Luther  succeeded  Mr  Myles,  and  was  ordained 
in  1685.  He  remained  pastor  of  this  church  until  his 
death  in  1724.* 

Considerable  controversy  arose  between  the  town  and 
the  government  of  the  colony  concerning  the  lands  above 
Showomet  which  the  colony  and  the  town  both  claimed, 
and  Thomas  Estabrook  was  appointed  ^  to  get  evidence 
from  Mr  John  Coggeshall,  and  William  Ahaton,  and  Weca- 
pimset  John  of  Tatamomuck,  formerly  being  the  true  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  lying  above  Showomet. 

12th  November,  1680.  Hugh  Cole,  Samuel  Luther, 
and  Obadiah  Bowen,  senior,  were  chosen  a  committee  '  to 
lay  out  with  the  Taunton  gentlemen  our  two  mile  due 
from  Taunton  to  Swansey.' 

Timothy  Brooks  and  John  Wilson,  senior,  were  admitted 
to  the  second  rank ;  John  Thurber,  jun.,  James  Cole  and 
Hugh  Cole,  jun.  to  the  third  rank. 

1681.  Timothy  Brooks  'had  liberty  to  set  up  a  saw- 
mill.' 

May  16,  1690.  'The  orders  agreed  on  at  Plymouth, 
February  11,  1690 — 91,  were  read.     Voted  nemine  can- 

• 

•eooad  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Bof  ton,  to  which  office  he  was  inducted, 
Jane  29th,  1689,  and  died  March  4th,  1729.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
descendant  of  one  who  was  driven  to  America  by  the  terrors  of  Episcopacy, 
should  hare  emfaraoed  Episcopacy  there,  where  it  was  disarmed  of  its  terrors, 
so  soon  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor. 

*  Extract  from  tfte  Swan$ey  records.  '  Aug.  28, 1693,  the  warrant  from 
the  Quarter  Sessions  was  read,  requiring  the  town  to  choose  a  minister  ac- 
cording to  law.  After  some  debate,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  half  an 
hour ;  the  church  by  Lieut.  Cole  returned  and  replied  thus,  that  they  had  a 
minister  they  apprehended  was  according  to  law,  namely.  Elder  Samuel 
Luther,  and  desired  the  vote  of  the  town  to  see  their  assent  and  approbation, 
and  after  some  debate,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.' 

At  the  adjournment,  '  the  meeting  voted  to  put  to  vote  whether  Elder 
Hanrnd  Luther  should  be  nunister  of  this  town,  and  proceeded  to  vote,  and 
ehoee  Elder  Samuel  Luther  minister  lor  the  town  of  Swansey.' 

PART  IT.  13 
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The  county  of  Plymouth  consisted  of  the   following 
towns  : 

Bottled        Plymouth,  ^ 

^goA  ^^  Plymouth  was  includod  the  present  towns 

,         ,   -       „     .     ,  rof  Plimpton,  Kingston,  Carver,  part  of  Hall- 

bounded       Pawtuckset,  e         ^       .    i«  t*t      l         /  /»  x 

fax  and  part  of  Wareham,  {^gawam.) 

1640  Jipaum,  J 

A  town  in  Duzbury,  >  Then  including  Pembroke  and  Hanson,  and 

1637  JVamassakeset,  ^  parts  of  Kingston. 

1636  Scituate,        Satuity        Hanover. 

Jncorp.  Marshfield, 

1640  Missaucatueket, 

1656  Bridgewator,      >  North  Bridgewater,  West  Bridgewator, 

Jfuckatateest,      {  East  Bridgewater. 

1660  Middleborough,  J^amasketf  Part  of  Halifax. 

,*^«  .         ,  «>     ,   •  1  f  Probably  in  Scituate,  Han. 

1650         Accord  Pond  shares,  (^  Flotations,  \  over  and  Abington. 

Ford's  Farm,  j  (^Part  of  Abington. 

Of  this  county  Plymouth  was  made  the  shire  town. 

The  county  of  Bristol  comprised  the  following  towns 
and  plantations  : 

Ineorp.  in     Taunton,     >  Comprised  the  towns  of  Norton,  Dighton,  Rayn- 
1639  Cohatuut,    y  ham,  Easton,  Mansfield,  Berkley. 

1645  Rehoboth,         ^ 

Seekonk,  i  Seekonk,  Pawtucket. 

Wannamoisti,  J 
1664  Dartmouth,    >  New  Bedford,(j^eauAeiia,)  Westport,  (Aceuktet,) 

JJccushnuif     {  Fair  Haven,  {Sconticvtt.) 

1667  Swansea,        "1 

Poka  oket       I  W*"*®"  ^^'^  Barrington  in  Rhode  Island, 
&tr«L,    '      J  Somerset. 

1681  Bristol,  Ktkimuet. 

1682  Little  Compton,  R.  1.  Saeonet. 

1683  Freetown,  ^ssonetf  Troy. 
Rehoboth  North  Purchase,  }    ,         .           <  Attleborough, 
Gore,                                   ^Plantations,    ^Cumberland. 

PcMcatttst)  } 

«  .        ?    Afterwards  the  town  of  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Of  this  county,  Bristol  was  created  the  shire  town. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BISTORT  or  THE  COLONY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DBPOBlTIOlf  Of 
SIR  EDMUND  ANDROS  IN  APRIL,  1689,  TO  ITS  ANNEXATION  TO 
MASSACHUSETTS  BY  THE  CHARTER  Or  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  IN 
1002  —  AND   THE   CONCLUSION. 

After  the  deposition  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  the  former 
governments  of  the  several  colonies  were  quietly  resumed, 
and  the  officers  elected  in  1686  under  the  charters,  tem- 
porarily exercised  their  functions  by  virtue  of  their  former 
appointment. 

The  General  Court  of  election  assembled  at  Plymouth  lesg^ 
as  formerly  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 

Thomas  Hinckley  was  elected  governor ;  William  Brad- 
ford deputy  goTernor.  John  Freeman,  Daniel  Smith,  Bar- 
nabas LfOthrop,  John  Thacher,  John  Walley,  the  assistantir 
of  1686,  were  again  elected,  and  John  Gushing  of  Scitu- 
ate,  in  the  place  of  John  Alden,  deceased.  Mr  Lothrop 
did  not  accept. 

The  deputies  from  Plymouth  were  John  Bradford,  Isaac 
Gushman  ;  Duxbury,  Edward  Southworth,  Seth  Arnold  ; 
Scituate,  Joseph  Silvester,  Jeremiah  Hatch;  Sandwich, 
Stephen  Skiff,  Thomas  Tupper ;  Taunton,  Captain  Thomai 
Leonard,  Nathaniel  Williams ;  Barnstable,  Sbubael  Dim- 
mack,  John  Gorham ;  Yarmouth,  John  Miller,  Jeremiah 
Hawes;  Marshfield,  Nathaniel  Winslow,  John  Barker; 
Eastham,  Captain  Jonathan  Sparrow,  Mark  Snow ;  Reho- 
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An  address  was  voted  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
which  was  forwarded  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  and  by  him 
presented   to   their  majesties,   and   graciously   received. 

*  The  Honorable  Thomas  Hinckley,  Esq.,'  was  requested 
to  prepare  it,  and  it  was  to  include  a  prayer,  *  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  former  enjoyed  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, both  sacred  and  civil.' 

In  August,  1689,  another  court  was  called,  to  which 
new  deputies  were  summoned.  In  Plymouth,  Duxbury, 
and  Middleborough,  the  deputies  were  reelected.  In  Sci- 
tuate,  Mr  Silvester  was  reelected,  and  Samuel  Clapp 
succeeded  Mr  Hatch ;  in  Sandwich,  Mr  Skiff  was  re- 
elected, and  William  Bassett  succeeded  Mr  Tupper ;  in 
Taunton,  Mr  Leonard  was  reelected,  and  John  Hall  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Williams ;  in  Barnstable,  John  Gorham  was 
reelected,  and  Barnabas  Lothrop  elected ;  in  Yarmouth, 
Mr  Miller  was  reelected,  and  Silas  Sears  elected ;  in 
Marshfield,  Mr  Winslow  was  reelected,  and  Isaac  Little 
elected ;  in  Eastham,  Mark  Snow  was  reelected,  and  John 
Doane  elected  ;  in  Rehoboth,  Samuel  Peck  was  reelected, 
and  Thomas  Cooper  elected ;  in  Bridgewater,  William 
Brett  was  reelected,  with  Thomas  Haward  ;  in  Swansey, 
William  Hay  ward  was  reelected,  and  Hugh  Cole  elected ; 
in  Dartmouth,  Seth  Pope  was  reelected  ;  in  Bristol,  John 
Saffin  and  Nathaniel  Byefield  were  elected  ;  Colonel  Bye- 
field  never  took  his  seat ;  Rochester  was  represented  for 
the  first  time  by  Joseph  Burgess. 

The  Court  instructed  Governor  Hinckley  to  regain  their 

*  publique  seal,'  (which  had  been  seized  by  Andros,)  '  if  it 
may  be,  and  if  not,  to  procure  a  new  one  at  the  charge  of 
the  colony.' 

They  also  ordered  that  those  towns,  '  where  the  select- 
men are  not  accepted,  or  are  not  yet  chosen,  should  make 
a  new  choice  out  of  the  freemen ;'  and  that  such  select- 
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meo  when  choaen,  sboalct  take  the  mtb  u  DBoa),  befoi 
magistrate.' 

The  coDitables  of  1686,  were  made  accountable  to 
treasurer  for  the  rates  committed  to  them ;  and  tncb 
habitants  as  had  not  paid  in  that  jear,  were  directed 
do  so,  under  penalty  of  distress. 

Rates  having  been  made  in  the  several  conntiea  for 
payment  of  the  bounties  on  wolves'  heads  and  com 
debts,  the  constables  were  directed  to  account  with  ' 
■herifla  or  county-treasurers  for  the  same,  and  were  < 
thorized  after  demand  and  refusal,  to  make  distress,  i 
the  sheriffs  and  county-treasurers  were  required  to  aecoi 
for  all  moneys  received  belonging  to  the  king  or  cooat 

The  war,  known  by  the  name  of  King  William's  m 
baving  commenced,  and  many  injuries  baviDg  been  co 
mitted  by  the  Indians  in  the  eastern  country,  the  coon 
of  war  became  anxious  that  the  General  Court  ahoi 
meet,  and  a  convention  of  the  people  having  been  be 
who  were  anxious  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  I 
court  for  repelling  and  suppressing  the  barbaroaa  heati 
that  have  committed  many  barbarous  murders  and  o 
nges  in  the  eastern  parts  on  the  subjects  of  the  crown 
England.'  The  Court  convened  at  Plymouth  on  the  seco 
Wednesday  of  August,  1669,  and  declaring  their  cc 
correncc  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  '  according  to  I 
weak  capacity '  of  the  colony,  chose  Governor  Hinckl 
and  John  Walley  their  Commissioners  to  meet  those  of  I 
other  colonies,  *  their  friends  and  confederates.' 

The  Court  instructed  the  Commissioners, 

*  1.  That  they  should  make  diligent  inquiry  into  1 
grounds  of  the  war,'  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

*  3.  That  tbey  take  care  that  we  be  not  overeharg 
beyond  ear  proportion  for  the  taxing  on  said  war. 
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*  3.  That  if  it  be  consonant  with  justice  and  reason,  we 
may  not  be  involved  in  the  charges  formerly  contracted 
about  said  Indians  or  other  public  services. 

^  4.  That  the  soldiers  might  go  voluntarily  without  im- 
pressment, 6^.  per  week  should  be  given  to  each  soldier, 
and  8  or  10^.  per  head  to  our  company  of  soldiers,  for  the 
scalp  of  every  fighting  man  of  the  enemy ;  to  have  all 
persons  that  they  shall  take  or  captivate,  all  portable 
plunder  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  every  disabled 
soldier  to  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
lived  before  he  engaged,  and  also  to  have  victuals  and 
ammunition  allowed  them  while  upon  their  expedition. 

'  5.  That  in  regard  the  other  colonies  are  better  stored 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  than  ourselves,  they  may 
disburse  on  the  public  faith,  to  be  paid  in  time  conve- 
nient. 

'  6.  That  their  proportion  of  soldier's  wages,  and  what 
shall  in  the  close  remain  due  both  Indians  and  English, 
and  Indians  in  these  parts,  may  be  paid  by  us  here  at 
home,  to  prevent  charge  of  transportation  and  other  loss. 

'  7.  That  care  be  forthwith  taken  to  engage  the  Mo- 
hawks with  us  against  our  said  enemies,  by  sending  some 
meet  persons  unto  them  with  a  present,  to  treat  with  them 
in  order  thereunto.' 

The  premium  for  scalps  and  the  project  for  engaging 
the  Mohawks  would  be  repelled  by  the  scrupulous  human- 
ity of  the  present  age,  but  formerly  the  practice  was  so 
common  that  it  scarcely  excited  a  remark.  On  our  fron- 
tiers, however,  even  now,  men  of  character  and  rank  have 
no  hesitation  in  encouraging  a  practice  so  revolting  to 
those  who  have  never  experienced  the  danger  or  the 
cruelties  of  a  savage  enemy.  Before  we  condemn  our 
ancestors  we  should  endeavor,  (in  ^imagination  at  least,) 
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selves  in  lurking  places  familiar  to  them  but  unknown  to 
their  pursuers.  This  circumstance  gave  to  an  Indian  war 
in  that  quarter  a  character  entirely  different  from  one 
where  dense  settlements  surrounded  the  theatre  of  hostile 
operations.  It  was  impossible  to  penetrate  the  forests, 
and  equally  impossible  to  destroy  the  smallest  force  which 
might  fly  into  its  recesses. 

The  town  of  Casco  Bay,  although  it  contained  a  fort, 
was  nearly  defenceless,  and  the  united  force  of  French 
and  Indians  was. supposed  to  amount  to  seven  hundred. 
After  his  troops  had  disembarked  and  were  rested.  Church 
marched  out  of  the  town  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He 
ascertained  that  the  Cape  Cod  Indians  under  his  command 
had  sold  almost  all  their  equipments,  and  that  their  powder 
and  ball  were  carried  in  the  corners  of  their  blankets, 
having  parted  with  their  powder  horns  and  wallets.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  some  delay.  The  bullets  were 
too  large  for  the  bore  of  the  muskets ;  this  oversight 
had  nearly  occasioned  a  serious  disaster ;  the  discovery 
was  not  made  until  a  part  of  Church's  force  had  engaged 
the  enemy ;  Church  immediately  obtained  smaller  bullets 
from  the  vessels,  and  employed  a  part  of  his  men  in  shap- 
ing others  into  slugs.  The  conflicting  troops  had  crossed 
a  river,  and  when  Church  returned  with  the  bullets,  the 
tide  had  risen  so  high  that  he  was  unable  to  cross  ;  in  this 
situation  an  old  Saconet  warrior  called  Captain  Lightfoot, 
leaving  his  gun,  ventured  to  swim  the  river,  and  to  return, 
carrying  the  powder  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
vessels  on  his  head,  and  a  kettle  of  bullets  in  each  hand, 
and  the  party  which  were  engaged  were  enabled  to  con- 
tinue the  fight. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  companies,  one  of  English  and 
one  of  Indians,  who  could  not  cross  the  river,  were  firing 
on  the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  their  friends.    Church 
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^  The  government  of  Massachusetts  occupied  altogether 
with  Sir  Edmund  Andres,  who  was  still  in  confinement, 
paid  not  the  least  attention  to  the  representations  of 
Church  and  Scottoway.  After  waiting  three  weeks,  the 
patience  of  Church  was  exhausted  ;  he  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  people  of  Casco, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

<  To  the  honored  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts ; 

*  Gentlemen — Whereas,  by  virtue  of  yours,  with  Ply- 
mouth's desires  and  commands,  I  went  eastward  in  the 
last  expedition  against  the  common  Indian  enemy,  where 
Providence  so  ordered  that  we  attacked  their  greatest 
body  of  forces,  coming  then  for  the  destruction  of  Fal- 
mouth, which  we  know  marched  off  repulsed  with  consid- 
erable damage,  leaving  the  ground,  and  have  never  since 
been  seen  there  or  in  any  place  adjacent.  The  time  of 
the  year  being  then  too  late  to  prosecute  any  further  de- 
sign, and  other  accidents  falling  out  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, impeded  the  desired  success.  Upon  my  then 
removal  from  the  province  of  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were 
very  solicitous  that  this  enemy  might  be  further  prosecuted, 
willing  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  said  enter- 
prise, wherein  they  might  serve  God,  their  king  and  coun- 
try, and  enjoy  quiet  and  peaceable  habitations ;  upon 
which  I  promised  to  signify  the  same  to  yourselves,  and 
willing  to  venture  that  little  which  Providence  hath  be- 
trusted  me  with,  on  the  said  account.  The  season  of  the 
year  being  such,  if  some  speedy  action  be  not  performed 
in  attacking  them,  they  will  certainly  be  upon  us  in  our  out- 
towns,  God  knows  where,  and  the  inhabitants  there,  not 
being  able  to  defend  themselves,  without  doubt  many  souls 
will  be  cut  off,  as  our  last  year's  experience  wofuUy  hath 
declared.  The  inhabitants  there,  trust  to  your  protection, 
having  undertaken  government  and  your  propriety ;    if 
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balance  of  his  pay,  refusing  to  allow  him  any  more. 
Massachusetts,  although  he  acted  under  the  commission  of 
their  governor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition, 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  Plymouth,  and  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  of  the  confederated  colonies, 
rejected  his  application,  and  refused  him  any  compen- 
sation ! 

At  the  June  session  previous  to  Major  Church's  expedi- 
tion, the  Court  passed  additional  orders  to  restrict  the 
Indians  in  the  colony  closely  to  their  bounds,  from  which 
they  were  not  to  pass  without  a  certificate  from  a  magis- 
trate, selectman,  or  commissioned  officer,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment, and  that  Indians  coming  from  all  other  colo- 
nies should  be  apprehended,  and  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate for  examination,  and  for  every  hostile  Indian  a  reward 
of  £16  should  be  paid  to  his  captor,  and  5s.  for  killing  an 
Indian  enemy.  Any  Indian  servant  discovering  any  dan- 
gerous plot  or  conspiracy  of  Indians,  should  be  emanci- 
pated, and  his  master  paid  a  reasonable  price  for  his 
services,  and  the  same  being  done  by  an  Englishman  or 
free  Indian,  he  was  to  have  £10  reward. 

The  roving  habits  of  the  Indians  were  such  that  com- 
munications between  those  who  were  wide  fromeach  other 
were  easily  made,  and  there  was  always  danger  that  hos- 
tilities in  one  quarter  might  occasion  them  in  another  far 
distant,  and  the  government  of  Plymouth  had  all  the 
atrocities  which  had  attended  Philip's  war,  fresh  in  their 
remembrance. 

The  Court  also  at  the  same  session,  took  the  proper 
precautions  for  organizing  and  preparing  the  military 
force  of  the  colony.  The  elections  were  to  be  completed 
in  the  several  towns,  and  returns  made  forthwith  to  the 
council  of  war,  and  the  military  officers  were  all  specially 
directed  to  encourage  the  enlistment  both  of  English  and 
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The  Court  met  again  in  October,  and  required  the  ma- 
jors of  each  regiment  to  procure  lists  of  all  in  their 
regiments  who  were  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  be 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  colony,  '  by 
them  to  be  carried  to  Boston,  in  order  to  proportion  the 
charges  of  the  present  war.' 

In  December  there  was  another  meeting  of  the  Court. 
It  was  then  enacted  that  all  officers  chosen  on  or  before 
the  year  1686,  ^or  that  have  been  orderly  chosen  and 
allowed  since  their  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
the  late  revolution  of  the  government,'  who  had  not  been 
commissioned,  should  *  be  forthwith  commissioned,'  but 
if  any  person  should  not  accept  said  commission,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties,  '  that  the  town 
should  be  required  to  make  a  new  choice  forthwith,  and 
the  towns  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  such  choice,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  '  before  a  council  of  war,'  should 
be  fined  £50.  This  fine  might  be  levied  upon  a  single 
inhabitant,  or  it  might  be  levied  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
and  rateable  estate  belonging  to  the  towns.  The  officer 
sent  to  notify  the  inhabitants  or  soldiers  of  any  town 
Deglecting  to  give  notice,  to  be  fined  £5,  to  be  paid  for 
the  military  service  of  the  country,  to  the  commander  of  ^ 
the  regiment, '  such  officer  being  convicted  thereof  before 
the  council  of  war,  or  a  county  court.'  The  commander 
was  then  to  issue  another  order  to  the  same  person,  or 
another  under  the  like  penalty.  If  the  neglect  was  in  the 
town,  the  Court  were  '  to  appoint  and  commission  officers 
for  such  towns  and  places  as  are  needful.' 

The  town  of  Taunton  had  liberty  to  have  two  compa- 
nies, and  to  choose  officers  accordingly,  ^  provided  they 
could  agree  to  be  divided  by  the  ground,  otherwise  they 
were  directed  to  come  to  an  orderly  choice  of  a  captain 
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Indian  soldiers,  and  that  two  companies  of  English  should 
be  raised.  One  captain  to  be  from  the  county  of  Bristol, 
and  the  other  either  from  the  county  of  Plymouth  or 
Barnstable. 

The  governor  engaged  to  provide  vessels  sufficient  to 
transport  this  force  and  their  provisions  and  warlike  stores, 
and  for  this  engagement  he  supposed  himself  warranted 
by  the  letter  from  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
undertaking  for  all  expenses.  At  the  appointed  time 
Church  having  raised  the  full  quota  of  soldiers  in  the 
county  of  Bristol,  where  he  lived,  marched  with  them  to 
Plymouth  in  pursuance  of  his  orders.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  neither  provisions,  ammunition,  nor  transports.  An 
express  was  immediately  sent  to  the  governor  at  Barn- 
stable, who  repaired  to  Plymouth  forthwith.  At  last  a 
miserable  provision  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops 
was  made..  Church  having  received  his  instructions  from 
the  Plymouth  council  of  war,  embarked.  By  his  com- 
mission he  was  constituted  major  and  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  both  English  and  Indian,  and  he  was 
directed  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  council  of  war  of 
New  Plymouth,  and  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  commission  was  issued  on  the  second 
day  of  September,  1690. 

A  fine  wind  soon  bore  the  expedition  to  Piscataqua, 
(Portsmouth.)  Here  he  was  directed  to  take  the  instruc- 
tions of  Major  Pike,  the  agent  of  Massachsetts,  who  was 
required  to  raise  the  additional  number  of  men  necessary 
for  the  expedition.  Church  required  two  companies 
which  were  ready  in  nine  days,  and  his  whole  number 
then  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  On  the  Qth 
of  September  he  received  instructions  from  Major  Pike 
by  which  he  was  directed  to  land  at  Casco  Bay,  and 
then  to  march  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians  at 
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Pejepscot  or  Androscoggin,  *  or  any  other  place,  accoii- 
ing  as  he  might  have  hope  or  intelligence  of  the  residena 
of  the  enemy.' 

After  landing  his  whole  force  at  Casco   Bay,  Chard 
proceeded  rapidly  to  Pejepscot,  which  he  found  abandoiwd 
by   the    enemy.      He   then   marched    to    Androscoggis. 
When  he  approached  the  fort  he  discovered   the  yoaog 
De  Aulnay  and  his  wife,  with  two  English   captives.   De 
Aulnay  escaped  into  the  fort,  but  his   wife  was  shot  tni 
the  captives  released.     The  fort  was  nearly   surprised, 
and  the  occupants  had  barely  time  to  escape   before  the 
English  entered  under  Captain  Walton,  Church  leading 
another  party  down  the  side  of  the  river  which   ran  near 
the  fort.     Some  of  the  enemy  in  their  flight  ran  into  tbe 
river,  and  others  under  the  falls.     The   first   were  killed, 
the  latter  escaped.     Several  women  and   children  were 
taken  in  the  fort,  amongst  whom  were  the  wives  and  chiU 
dren   of  Worumbos,   the   sachem  of  the    Androscoggin 
Indians,  and  of  Hakins  the  sachem  of  Pennacook;taDd 
only  one  man.     Several  English  captives  were  released. 
Church's  men  were  excessively  anxious  for  a  victim,  and 
were  determined  to  kill  their  captive,  but  he  was  saved  by 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Mrs  Hutch- 
ings,  one  of  the  English  captives,  who  represented  him  to 
have  been  the  instrument  to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish  captives ;    on  the   next  day  he  escaped.      Church 
ordered  all  the  corn  to  be  destroyed  except  enough  /or 
two  Indian  women,  whom  he  determined  to  leave  in  the 
fort.     He  gave  them  two  kettles  and  some   biscuit,  in- 
structing them  at  the  same  time  to  tell  the  Indians  when 
they  came, '  that  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Captun 
Church,  and  lived  in  the  westerly  part  of  Plymouth  gov- 
ernment, and  that  those  Indians  who  came  with  him  were 
formerly  King  Philip's  men,  and  that  he  met  with  them  in 
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Philip's  war,  and  drawn  off  from  him,  to  fight  for  the 
English  against  the  said  Philip  and  his  associates,  who 
then  promised  to  fight  for  the  English  as  long  as  they  had 
one  enemy  left,  and  said,  that  they  did  not  question,  but 
before  Indian  corn  was  ripe  to  have  Philip's  head,  not- 
withstanding he  had  twice  as  many  men  as  were  in  their 
country ;  and  that  they  had  killed  and  taken  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  odd  of  Philip's  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  Philip  himself  with  several  other  sachems  ;  and 
that  they  should  tell  Hakins  and  Worumbos,  that  if  they 
had  a  mind  to  see  their  wives  and  children,  they  should 
come  to  Wells'  garrison,  and  that  there  they  should  hear 
of  them,  &c.' 

After  this.  Church  abandoned  the  fort,  and  marched 
with  all  his  forces  to  Mequait,  and  embarking  in  the  trans- 
ports, sailed  for  Winter  harbor. 

Discovering  some  smoke  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scam- 
mon's  garrison.  Church  sent  out  a  scout  of  sixty  men, 
who,  on  approaching  a  river,  discovered  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side ;  those,  however,  who  were  on  the  same  side 
with  the  English,  ran  to  a  canoe  and  pushed  off  into  the 
stream,  but  were  all  killed.  The  enemy  fled.  The  elder 
De  Aulnay  and  one  Baker,  an  English  captive,  hearing 
the  guns,  supposed  they  were  fired  by  friends,  and  came 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe.  De  Aulnay  discovering  bis 
mistake  escaped ;  the  Englishman  came  to  his  country- 
men. At  Pejepscot  plain  they  discovered  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beaver  which  had  been  hid.  Having  now  secured 
some  plunder,  there  was  a  disposition  to  return  amongst 
the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  A  council  of  war  having 
been  called  according  to  the  instructions,  Church,  not- 
withstanding his  urgent  remonstrances,  was  out-voted.  He 
offered  to  remain  with  sixty  men,  as  he  was  in  confident 
expectation  that  the  enemy  would  come,  and  be  was 
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Summary  justice  was  executed  on  him,  and  he  was  killed 
and  scalped.  In  this  fight  the  English  lost  several  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  more. 

The  troops  were  embarked  for  Piscataqua.  Major 
Church  went  to  Wells  and  appointed  Captain  Andros  to 
command  the  garrison  there. 

Hakins  and  VVorumbos  and  six  other  sachems,  came 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Wells,  and  obtained  their  wives 
and  children. 

Indians  were  never  known  to  forget  benefits  or  injuries. 
In  an  attack  on  Old  York,  January,  1692,  some  old  women 
and  a  dozen  small  children  were  spared  and  given  up  to 
the  English,  to  reciprocate  the  previous  kindness  of  Major 
Church.  One  of  the  children  was  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Jeremiah  Moulton. 

On  Church's  arrrival  at  Piscataqua,  many  of  his  men 
fearing  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  return,  pretended 
they  had  the  small-pox,  it  being  a  feint  to  remove  all  impedi- 
ments to  their  return  home.  Church  secured  a  hospital 
for  them,  but  told  them  that  after  they  went  in  they  should 
remain  until  they  had  passed  through  the  disorder.  This 
cured  them  at  once,  and  finding  their  anxiety  to  return 
was  unconquerable,  he  divided  the  plunder,  and  permitted 
the  Plymouth  forces  to  go. 

The  inhabitants  of  Piscataqua  were  extremely  solicitous 
that  Church  should  remain  and  assist  them  in  raising  new 
forces,  engaging  to  supply  the  men  if  Massachusetts 
would  supply  the  provisions ;  to  effect  this.  Captain 
Plaisted  was  despatched  to  Boston.  But  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  alleging  their  great  losses  in  the  Canada 
expedition  under  Sir  William  Phipps  and  Major  Walley, 
declined  to  furnish  the  provisions,  and  Major  Church  was 
then  compelled  to  dismiss  his  remaining  force.  He  return- 
ed to  Boston  with  Captain  Converse  in  a  sloop  commanded 
by  Captain  Alden. 
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He  returned  woro  down  with  &tigiie,  his  clothei  io 
tat-er«.  and  moneyless  to  a  solitarr  sixpence.  He  wms 
received  bir  the  governmeot  of  ^lassachosetts  id  the  most 
frigid  and  repulsive  manner^  without  a  word  of  compli- 
ment  or  even  of  ciriiitj,  and  without  even  a  whisper  ef 
remuneration. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  disdained  all  importimity, 
and  to  supply  the  means  of  his  indispensable  expenses 
solicited  the  loan  of  40s.  from  two  gentlemen  of  the  town 
whom  be  knew,  and  it  was  refused  !  And  this  great  Cap- 
tain who  had  saved  New  England  by  his  prmresa,  was 
compelled  to  solicit  the  charity  of  Captain  Alden  for 
three  nights*  lodging.* 

The  generosity,  justice,  and  the  honesty  of  the  Ply- 
mouth government  limited  his  remuneration  to  £14,  and 
Massachusetts  more  generous,  permitted  Plymoath  to  en- 
gross the  whole  credit  of  paying  the  miserable  wages 
which  their  parsimony  permitted  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  united  forces  of  both  colonies. 


*  As  Cbnrch  and  Coorem  were  walkiiig  neur  a  celebrated  tamii  hm/ft  hf 
one  Pollard,  at  the  aoath  end  of  Boston,  thej  wifhed  to  take  a  parting  flaai^ 
but  their  united  means  were  not  safficient  to  procure  this  trifling  indalgence^ 
Church  haring  but  6^.,  and  Converse  not  a  penny .'  Church  porsned  hia  walk 
to  Roxbnry,  and  at  the  tavern  found  Stephen  Bravton,  ooe  of  bis  netghbon, 
and  a  drover,  lie  solicited  a  loan  of  Brajton  of  40#.,  the  hoBrci  diover 
told  him  he  should  have  £40  if  he  wanted  it.  The  necessities  of  this  heroic 
man,  which  the  united  generositj  of  Boston  woald  not  relieve,  were  reCered 
bv  the  kindness  of  a  drover ! 

His  brother,  Caleb  Chorch,  who  lived  at  Watertown,  broii|^hl  him  a  bona, 
and  he  returned  home. 

This  niggardly  parsimony  has  been  tho  bane  and  carse  of  New  Eoglaiid. 
It  has  checked  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  it  has  chilled  the  aspiratioaB  of  pa- 
triotiam ;  it  has  blighted  the  fairest  hopes ;  ii  has  withered  the  noblest  bcarta, 
and  what  is  worse,  while  it  denies  the  means  of  living,  it  would  ^m*"^  from 
a  public  benefactor  the  fame  of  his  good  deeds,  as  thoogh  that  was  too  mnek 
lor  the  poblie  to  give  f 
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Church  was  compelled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price  a  part 
of  his  lands  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  ! 

At  this  time  however,  there  was  much  excitement  against 
Major  Church  from  false  reports,  of  which  he  became  tem- 
porarily the  victim.  This  circumstance  he  feelingly  relates 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  sundry  persons  living  at 
the  eastward,  dated  at  Bristol,  where  he  then  lived,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1690.  Of  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he  says, 
*  I  then  took  notice  of  the  council  that  they  looked  upon 
me  with  an  ill  aspect  not  judging  me  worthy  to  receive 
thanks  for  the  service  I  had  done  your  parts  ;  nor  as  much 
as  asked  me  whether  I  wanted  money  to  bear  my  expenses, 
or  a  horse  to  carry  me  home.  But  I  was  forced,  for 
want  of  momey,  being  far  from  friends,  to  go  to  Roxbury 
on  foot.'  When  he  reached  home  he  found  that  a  day  of 
humiliation  had  been  ordered  throughout  the  jurisdiction 
of  Plymouth  '  because  of  the  frown  of  God  upon  those 
forces  sent  under  my  command,  and  the  ill  success  we 
had  for  want  of  good  conduct,  all  which  was  caused  by 
those  false  reports  which  were  posted  home  by  those  ill- 
affected  officers  that  were  under  my  conduct ;  especially 
one,  which  yourselves  very  well  know,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  at  home  a  week  before  me,  being  sick 
of  action,  and  wanting  the  advantage  to  be  at  the  bank, 
which  he  was  every  day  mindful  of,  more  than  fighting  the 
enemy  in  their  own  country.' 

When  the  General  Court  sat  at  Plymouth,  Church  re- 
paired there,  and  he  continues,  '  I  gave  them  an  account 
of  my  eastward  transactions,  and  made  them  sensible  6i 
the  falseness  of  those  reports  that  were  posted  to  them 
by  ill  hands,  and  found  some  small  favorable  acceptance 
with  them  ;  so  far  that  I  was  credited.' 

He  then  alludes  to  other  slanders  that  he  laid  ^  under 
great  reflections  from  some  of  yours  in  the  eastward  parts,' 
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as  '  a  very  covetous  person,  that  came  there   to  enrich 
himself.'     <  That  he  killed   the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants 
and  barrelled  them  up,  and  sent  them  to  Boston  and  sold 
them  for  plunder,  and  made  money  to  put  into  his  own 
pocket ;  and  that  the  owners  of  them  being   poor  people 
begged  for  the  hides  and  tallow  with  tears  in   their  eyes, 
and  that  he  was  so  cruel  as  to  deny  them !'   He  continues, 
^  as  for  what  I  am  accused  of,  you  all  can  witness  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  should  take  it  very  kindly  from  you  to  do 
me  that  just  right,  as  to  vindicate  my  reputation  ;  for  the 
wise  man  says  ^<  a  good  name  is  as  precious  ointment.'^' 
He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Major  Pike,  the  agent  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  eastward,  he  says,  '  I  admire  at  it,  con- 
sidering they  had  so  low  esteem  of  what  was  done,  that 
they  can  apprehend  the  eastward  parts  so  safe   before  the 
enemy  were   brought  into   better   subjection.     I  was  in 
hopes,  when  I  came  from  thence,  that  tliose  who  were  so 
desirous  to  have  my  room  would  have  been  very  brisk  in 
my  absence,  to  have  gotten  themselves  some  honor,  which 
they  very  much  gaped  after,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
spread  so  many  false  reports  to  defame  me,  which,  had  I 
have  known  before  I  left  the  bank,  I  would  have  had  satis- 
faction of  them.     Your  honor  was  pleased  to  give  me 
some  small  account,  before  I  left  the  bank,  of  some  things 
that  were  ill  represented  to  you,  concerning  the  eastward 
expedition,  which    being  rolled   home   like  a  snow-ball 
through  both  colonies,  were  got  to  such  a  bigness  that  it 
overshadowed  me  from  the  influence  of  all  comfort  or  good 
acceptance  among  my  friends  in  my  journey  homeward. 
But  through  God's  goodness  I  am  come  home,  finding  all 
well  and  myself  in  good  health,  hoping  that  these  reports 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  quit  me  from  all  other  public  ac- 
tions ;  that  so  I  may  the  more  peaceably  and  quietly  wait 
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upon  God,  and  be  a  comfort  to  my  own  family  in  this 
dark  time  of  trouble  ;  being  as  one  hid  till  his  indigna- 
tion is  overpast.' 

In  this  manner  was  the  reputation  of  this  generous  and 
gallant  soldier  destroyed,  and  the  fame  acquired  by  num- 
berless heroic  acts  in  desperate  battles,  by  endless  toils 
and  devoted  service,  was  blasted  by  cowardly  and  mali- 
cious calumniators,  who,  like  the  vile  caterpillar,  fed  on 
the  greenest  leaves,  and  blighted  the  fairest  fruits,  and 
though  their  falsehoods  were  disclosed,  and  the  fame  of 
their  victim  soon  cleared  of  its  clouds,  yet  his  spirit  was 
deeply  wounded,  and  he  cherished  so  much  bitterness  of 
resentment,  that  when  he  received  an  application  from  the 
people  of  Portsmouth,  as  early  as  the  29th  of  June,  1691, 
again  to  take  the  command  at  the  eastward,  he  refused  to 
go.     The  application  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  Major  Benjamin  Church,  sir, 

'  Your  former  readiness  to  expose  yourself  in  the  service 
of  the  country  against  the  common  enemy,  and  particu-, 
larly  the  late  obligations  you  have  laid  upon  us,  in  these 
eastern  parts,  leaves  us  under  a  deep  and  grateful  sense 
for  your  fervor  therein.  And  forasmuch  as  you  were 
pleased  when  last  here,  to  signify  your  ready  inclination  for 
further  service  of  this  kind,  if  occasion  should  call  for  it: 
we  therefore  presume  confidently  to  promise  ourselves 
compliance  accordingly  ;  and  have  sent  this  messenger  on 
purpose  to  you,  to  let  you  know,  that  notwithstanding  the 
late  overture  of  peace,  the  enemy  have  proved  themselves 
as  perfidious  as  ever,  and  are  almost  daily  killing  and 
destroying,  upon  all  our  frontiers.  Th6  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  have  been  pleased  to  order  the 
raising  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  be  forthwith 
despatched  unto  those  parts ;  and  as  we  understand,  have 
written  to  your  governor  and  council  of  Plymouth,  for 
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further  assistance,  which  we  pray  you  to  promote,  hoping 
if  you  can  obtain  about  two  hundred  men,  English  and 
Indians,  to  visit  them  at  some  of  their  head-quarters  up 
Kennebec  river,  or  elsewhere,  which  for  want  of  necessa- 
ries was  omitted  last  year,  it  may  be  of  great  advantage 
to  us.  We  offer  nothing  of  advice  as  to  what  methods  are 
most  proper  to  be  taken  in  this  affair ;  your  acquaiatance 
with  our  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  enemy's,  will  direct 
you  therein.  We  leave  the  conduct  thereof  to  your  own 
discretion  ;  but  that  the  want  of  provision,  &c,  may  be 
no  remora  to  your  motion,  you  may  please  to  know  Mr 
Geafford,  one  of  our  principal  inhabitants,  now  residing  in 
Boston,  hath  promised  to  take  care  to  supply,  to  the  value 
of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  if  occasion  may  require, 
&c.'  This  was  signed  by  William  Vaughan,  Richard 
Martyn,  Nathaniel  Fryez,  William  Fernald,  Francis  Hooke, 
Charles  Frost,  John  Wincol,  Robert  Elliott. 

Church  was  not  vindictive,  and  his  resentment  subsiding, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Sir  William  Phipps,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the  new 
charter,  to  undertake  another  expedition  to  the  eastward 
in  1692,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces. 
His  last  expedition  terminated  all  his  engagements  with 
Plymouth,  as  that  colony  was  now  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

He  went  again  in  1 696,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1703,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Dudley,  as 
colonel  and  commander-in-chief  of  his  fifth  and  last  expe- 
dition to  the  eastward. 

The  history  of  the  three  last  expeditions  belongs  to 
Massachusetts,  but  these  successive  appointments  to  this 
high  command,  shews  that  Church  had  overcome  the  slan- 
ders with  which  his  character  had  been  assailed,  and  was 
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'   restored  completely  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 


{ 


the  government.^ 

*  Although  this  disting^shed  warrior  did  not  die  until  1718,  yet  his  history 
belongs  to  Plymouth,  for  his  greatest  actions  were  achieved  in  the  service  of 
that  colony. 

Ck>lonel  Benjamin  Church  was  born  at  Duxbury,  in  1639.  He  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Church,  who  is  named,  October,  1630,  as  one  who  desired  to  be  a  free- 
>nian  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  probably  came  over  in  the  fleet  with  Governor 
Winthrop ;  he  soon  after  removed  to  Duxbury,  of  which  ancient  town  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  Richard  Church  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  son  Caleb  settled  at  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Benjamin  and  Joseph 
and  their  sister,  Mrs  Irish,  at  Saconet,  aflcrwards  Litt^  Conipton.  Sarah  Bur- 
roughs, wife  of  James  Burroughs,  another  sister,  was  settled  at  Bristol. 

Colonel  Church  was  educated  to  a  mechanical  employment  He  married  Alice 
Southworth,  daughter  of  Constant  Southworth,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished wife  of  Gov.  Bradford,  whose  name  she  bore.  Mrs  Bradford  was  the 
■ister  of  the  Rev.  John  Rayner.  His  enterprising  spirit  induced  him  to  settle 
amongst  the  Saconet  Indians,  and  he  commenced  the  clearing  of  his  farm,  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war,  and  removed  from  Duxbury  to  Saconet, 
in  1674.  A  re^dence  of  a  year,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  Indians,  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  wild 
and  simple  habits.  His  peculiar  temperament,  his  activity,  his  constant  cheerful- 
iitM  and  constitutional  vivacity,  as  well  as  his  determined  courage,  gave  him  a 
decided  and  commanding  influence  over  this  rude  race,  and  of  all  the  English 
who  bore  commands  during  the  great  war,  none  was  so  much  feared,  so  much 
respected,  and  finally  so  much  beloved  by  them,  as  this  terrible  and  triumphant 
•nemy. 

In  conducting  such  wars  he  was  unrivalled,  and  although  many  have  acquir- 
ed much  reputation  for  their  skill  in  managing  and  fighting  Indians,  none  have 
exhibited  a  genius  or  an  aptitude  equal  to  Church. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  Anthony  Wayne,  and  Gen.  Jackson,  have  received  theif 
full  share  of  fame,  for  their  skill,  and  their  knowledge  in  directing  the  operations 
of  this,  the  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  of  all  the  modes  of  war,  but  they  were 
never  placed  in  such  perils  and  difficulties  as  were  encountered  and  overcome 
by  Church. 

The  capture  of  Annawon,  for  audacious  and  calculating  intrepidity,  is  un« 
matched  in  the  history  of  partisan  warfare,  and  exhibits  a  sagacity  which  could 
estimate  and  measure  the  force  of  moral  power  when  operating  on  physical 
force  with  unerring  precision,  and  could  truly  judge  how  far  the  prospect  of 
success  could  justify  the  undertaking  of  an  enterprise  of  apparent  desperation 
with  most  inadequate  means,  and '  finishing  a  mighty  war  after  a  triumphant 
train  of  fights  like  a  Knight  of  Romance,  by  the  solitary  and  unakled  efforts  of 
one  wonder-working  arm. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in  1689,  the  magistrates 
dwelling  in  the  several  counties  were  required  to  meet  at 

An  account  has  already  been  given  in  the  body  of  this  history,  of  the  two 
lint  expeditions  to  the  east  which  were  commanded  by  Church. 

After  the  junction  of  the  two  colonies  in  1692,  Major  Walley  was  employed 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  provincial  goyemor,  to  treat  with  Major  Church 
about  taking  the  command  under  him  (the  governor)  of  another  expedition 
against  the  eastern  French  and  Indians,  and  Walley  held  out  as  an  inducement, 
the  prospect  of  remuneration  not  only  for  the  expedition  then  contemplated,  but 
alw  for  former  services. 

The  terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  Church  was  instructed  to  raise  Tolun- 
teers,  both  English  andaludians,  in  the  county  of  Bristol.  Always  successful 
in  recruiting,  he  soon  raised  the  required  number. 

This  expedition  under  the  nominal  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  but  really 
commanded  by  Church,  after  stopping  at  Casrx),  proceeded  to  Pemaquid,  where 
it  was  the  intention  of  tlic  governor  to  erect  a  fort.  Church  had  no  confidence 
in  the  policy,  which  proposed  to  restrain  Indians  in  a  wilderness  by  the  guns  flf 
■d  fort,  and  when  solicited  by  Sir  William,  declined  to  give  any  advice  oo  that 
subject,  merely  saying  that '  his  gonius  did  not  incline  that  way,  for  he  nerer 
had  any  value  for  them  (forts),  being  only  nests  for  destruction.'  The  gorem- 
or  remained  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  fort,  and  Church  taking  all  the 
forces  but  two  companies,  proceeded  to  Penobscot,  but  could  not  bring  the 
enemy  to  battle  as  they  dispersed  into  the  woods,  but  in  pursuance  of  (ii 
orders,  he  laid  waste  their  fields  of  corn,  and  acquired  consideiable  plunder  fai 
furs.  He  then  returned  to  Pemaquid,  and  the  governor  embarked  for  BostoD, 
leaving  Church  in  command  with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  on  Kennebec 
river,  and  to  ravage  the  country.  He  defeated  tlie  enemy  alter  a  sharp  encoun- 
ter, who  after  setting  fire  to  their  buildings,  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

After  his  return  to  Pemaquid,  the  governor  arrived  an^i  took  the  commaDd, 
and  Church  and  his  volunteers  embarked  for  Boston.  Tlie  General  Court  un- 
der a  sudden  impulse  of  generous  feeling,  ordered  that  he  should  be  paid  hb 
regular  wages  while  on  this  service  ! 

In  1696,  Major  Church  was  the  representative  of  the  town  of  Bristol  io  (he 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  while  there,  he  was  importuned  widi 
zealous  persuasions  to  take  the  command  of  another  expedition  to  the  east.  The 
Court  authorized  him  to  raise  volunteers  for  this  service.  For  this  purpose  he 
explored  the  whole  province,  and  Connecticut  also,  and  completing  his  comple- 
ment of  men  in  a  month,  marched  them  to  Boston. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  he  received  his  commission  from  Lt.  Governor  Stoughton 
then  commander-in-chief,  with  general  instructions. 

The  expedition  sailed,  and  alter  touching  at  York,  where  no  enemy  was  found, 
rendezvoused  at  Monhiggon,  with  a  view  to  assail  the  enemy  on  the  Penobscot. 
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iheif  several  county  towns  upon  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September,  '  where  the  several  towns  are  to  take  care  that 

wbich  was  its  first  destination.  Both  sides  of  that  river  were  ranged  by  the 
troops,  but  no  enemy  was  found.  At  Scnectaca  some  slight  advantage!  were 
obtained,  but  the  enemy  fled  beyond  reach.  The  expedition  then  proceeded 
to  St  John's  river,  and  a  party  of  the  English  soldiers  were  fired  upon  by  a  party 
•<»f  French,  but  their  fire  was  so  warmly  returned  that  they  fled  and  dispersed 
themselves  into  the  woods.  Twelve  cannon  and  some  warlike  stores  that  had 
been  concealed  were  captured.  As  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  St  John's, 
Church  resolved  to  send  all  the  soldiers  home  who  were  unwilling  to  stay,  and 
to  remain  with  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy's  force  on  the 
Penobscot 

While  the  fleet  was  on  the  way  to  Penobscot,  it  was  intercepted  by  the 
Province  Galley  with  Col.  Hathorne  on  board,  who  was  sent  by  Lt.  Governor 
StoughtoQ  to  supersede  Church,  whose  feelings  were  outraged  by  an  order 
from  the  Governor  to  serve  under  Hathorne ! 

Col.  Hathorne,  against  the  advice  of  Church,  attempted  some  enterprises 
which  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  expedition  then  returned  to  Boston. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  magnanimously  seized  the  cannon  and 
stores  which  Church  had  captured,  and  refused  any  remuneration,  and  voted 
that  Church  and  his  soldiers  should  have  but  half  pay !  But  even  Governor 
StooghtoD  -was  disgusted  at  this  extreme  of  iliiberality,  and  went  in  person  to 
thit  Province  House  and  remonstrated  so  earnestly  with  the  members,  that  they 
were  induced  to  vote  bare  wages,  but  nothing  to  Church  for  his  time,  trouble, 
■and  expense  in  raising  the  men ! 

Notwithstanding  the  pitiful  conduct  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
their  dealings  with  Church,  so  ardent  was  the  patriotism  of  this  gallant  warrior 
under  the  stimulus  of  excited  feelings  at  hearing  the  account  of  the  horrible  bar- 
barities of  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  that  early  in  1704,  he  rode  on  horseback 
seventy  miles  to  seek  an  interview  with  Governor  Dudley,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices *  to  the  Queen,  and  his  ExceUency,  and  the  country,'  to  lead  another  ex- 
pedition to  the  eastward. 

He  submitted  his  project  in  writing  to  the  governor  and  it  was  approved,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Twelve  hundred  men,  including  three  hundred  Indians,  were  to  be  raised, 
and  whale  boats,  Indian  shoes,  &c.  were  to  be  prepared.  On  the  18th  of  March 
1703-4,  he  received  his  commission.  Lt.  Col.  John  Gorham  was  to  command 
the  whale  boats.  He  soon  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  large  body  of  men,  chiefly 
in  the  county  of  BristoL  John  Brown,  Constant  Church,  James  Cole,  John 
Dyer,  John  Cook,  Caleb  Williamson,  and  Edward  Church,  were  commissioned 
as  captains.  Two  other  companies  were  raised  by  the  governor,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Lamb  and  Mirick.    Cyprian  Southack  com- 
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their  constables  and  grand  jurors  be  warned  to  appear,  to 
be  then  approved  and  sworn,'  at  which  time   the  magif- 

mtnded  the  fleet.  Church  urged  upon  the  Court  the  necessity  of  boUiog  oat 
inducements  to  the  monied  men  of  the  Province  to  adTance  soch  funds  ai  flie 
treasury  might  be  unable  to  furnish,  but  with  poor  siiceeflB.  It  was  a  favorile 
part  of  the  project  to  attack  Port  Royal,  but  the  permission  wis  absolutely  de- 
nied by  the  governor.  There  was  a  current  suspicion  that  thcf.  reluctance  of 
the  governor  was  occasioned  by  his  apprehension  of  losing  the  profits  of  an  fl- 
legal  traffic  which  was  carried  on  with  that  port,  in  which  H  wss  reported  Ant 
he  participated;  but  the  governor  alleged  that  it  was  in  cooaeqaenee  of  Ui 
instructions  from  the  English  government. 

The  instructions  of  the  governor  to  Church  were  general,  and  nothing  wii 
enjoined  excepting  that  the  country  on  the  Penobscot  should  be  despoiled.  Tlni 
was  done  and  many  prisoners  were  taken. 

An  expedition  in  whale  boats,  was  then  sent  round  to  Paasamaquoddy,  who 
succeeded  in  despoiling  the  country  there  and  in  taking  many  captives,  Iwt 
most  of  the  Indians  as  usual  disappeared.  There  was  a  smart  skirmish  near 
Menis  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  the  English  were  successfhl. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  attacking  Port  Royal, 
but  this  proposition  was  unanimously  negatived.  Church  then  went  to  Signects 
and  landed  his  men  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  after  some  resisCance  fled 
into  the  woods,  which  were  rangetl  by  the  soldiers  without  snceess,  and  the 
expedition  after  visiting  Paasamaquoddy,  Penobscot,  and  Caseo  Bay,  returned 
to  Boston. 

There  was  an  attempt  made,  after  the  return  of  Church,  in  tfie  General 
Court  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  life  beftyre  a  court-martial,  fiir  killin|^  some 
Frenchmen  on  the  expedition ! 

He  received  £16  for  raising  the  volunteers,  29.  4d.  for  the  Imlance  of  his  pay 
as  a  colonel,  and  the  thanks  of  the  General  Court ! 

Tliis  expedition  terminated  the  military  career  of  this  faBiOQs  warrior  at  tbit 
%ge  of  sixtyfive,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  peacefol  pumiib. 

Although  Church  was  never  defeated  or  oven  repulsed  in  any  of  his  easten 
expeditions,  yet,  as  his  exploits  were  not  so  imposing  and  brilliant  as  those  by 
which  he  acquired  so  much  glory  in  Philip's  war,  his  reputation  seemed  to  sink 
when  he  became  entrusted  with  high  command  ;  but  justice  was  not  done  to 
his  senrioes.- 

The  settlements  in  Maine  were  few  and  far  apart,  scattered  along  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  coast  and  in  no  case  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  When 
attacked,  the  enemy  retreated  and  scattered  as  they  fled  into  small  parties. 
In  the  rear  of  the  settlements  was  a  continuous  forest  extending  northariy 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  St  Lawrence,  which  was  occupied  in  fiiree  by  flie 
French. 
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trates  were  authorized  to  settle  such  officers  as  are  proper 
for  the  counties,  and  to  swear  them, '  and  may  there  grant 
administrations,  and  take  the  probate  of  wills.' 

The  rang*  of  sachem  Philip  was  limited  to  the  couDtry  between  the  oeean 
and  Connecticut  river ;  he  could  not  fly  in  any  direction  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  strong  English  settlements.  He  dared  not  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  country  west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  for  there  he  was  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  his  unrelenting  enemies  the  Mohawks,  who,  as  they  never  spared 
his  race,  he  dreaded  more  than  he  did  the  English.  Strong  settlements  were 
on  Connecticut  river,  and  stronger  on  the  Atlantic,  and  garrisoned  houses  were 
scattered  through  the  intervening  country,  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English.  But  in  the  east  the  enemy 
fled  before  Church.  They  gave  him  no  opportunity  to  fight,  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  country  that  he  could  not  pursue  them  with  any  prospect 
of  success :  —  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  wild  and  rash  undertaking  to  pursue 
flying  and  scattering  enemies  through  a  forest  boundless  in  extent,  and  abound- 
ing in  places  of  concealment  familiar  to  them,  but  unknown  to  the  Englbh. 

The  boldest  warriors  have  frequently  felt  the  strongest  impulses  of  religion. 
This  feeling  and  an  ardent  passion  for  glory, —  a  burning  desire  to  encounter 
the  most  terrible  perib  of  the  field,  and  to  take  the  chances  of  that  high  game 
'  for  fame  and  life,'  in  which  elevated  minds  delight,  have  often  dwelt  together 
in  the  same  bosom ;  not  planted  there  to  counteract  and  to  balance  each  other, 
and  to  keep  down  the  aspirations  of  nature  to  the  level  of  mediocrity,  but  to 
strengthen  the  devotion  of  the  warrior,  and  to  nerve  the  arm  of  the  military 
saint  with  tenfold  vigor  for  the  fight ;  implanting  in  the  hearts  of  such,  the  deep- 
est conviction  that  heaven  has  selected  them  as  special  instruments  for  the  per- 
formance of  mighty  works,  and  has  thrown  over  them  its  shield  of  protection. 

The  whole  life  of  Church  displays  the  traces  of  such  feelings  and  such 
thoughts: — feelings  too  deep  to  be  disturbed  by  doubts,  enduring  to  the  last, 
expressed  ii^  the  strongest  language  of  self-  conviction  long  after  his  battles 
were  over,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  when  ajg^e.  had  tamed  the  passions, 
chilled  the  ardor  of  ambition,  dissipated  the  pleasant  and  bright  delusions  of 
fancy,  and  given  to  sober  realities  the  places  once  occupied  by  splendid  visions. 

In  the  preface  to  the  narrative  written  by  his  son  under  his  inspection,  he 
addresses  the  reader  personally :  <  With  my  commission  (says  he)  I  received 
another  heart,  inclining  me  to  put  forth  my  strength  in  military  service ;  and 
through  the  grace  of  God  I  was  spirited  for  that  work,  and  directioQ  in  it  was 
renewed  to  roe  day  by  day.  And  although  many  of  the  actions  that  I  was  con- 
cerned in  were  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  yet  mjrtelf,  and  thoee  who  went 
widi  me  voluntarily  in  the  service,  had  our  lives  for  the  most  part  wonderfiilly 
preferred  by  tiie  overruling  hand  of  the  Ahnighty,  from  first  to  last,  which 
doth  aloud  bespeak  our  praises ;  and  to  declare  his  wonderful  works  is  our  in- 

PART   YI.  17 
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The  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Bristol  were  '  disabled 
from  attending  the  county  meeting  in  September.'     They 

Years  after  hu  death,  the  GoDeral  Court  of  Massachusetts  became  ashamed 
of  their  ingratitude  and  injustice,  and  rendered  his  memory  a  posthumous  act 
of  justice,  by  granting  to  his  heirs  five  hundred  acres,  out  of  any  of  the  un- 
appropriated lands  of  the  province.* 

He  accepted  civil  office,  and  served  both  in  legislative  and  judicial  capacities, 
having  been  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of 
Uie  first  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  county  of  Bristol. 

The  narrative  of  his  acts  compiled  under  his  inspection,  from  his  notes  and 
memoranda,  by  his  8«n,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1716,  during  his  lifetime. 
In  his  own  address  to  the  reader,  he  asks  for  indulgence  ;  '  Seeing  (says  he) 
every  particle  of  historical  truth  is  precious,  I  hope  the  reader  will  pass  a 
&Torable  censure  upon  an  old  soldier,  telling  of  the  many  rencounters  he  has 
had,  and  yet  is  come  off  alive.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  what  a  great  num- 
ber of  families,  in  this  and  the  neighboring  provinces  of  New  England,  did, 
during  the  war,  enjoy  a  great  measure  of  liberty  and  peace,  by  the  hazardous 
stations  and  marches  of  those  engaged  in  military  exercises,  who  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  this  side,  and  on  that  side.' 

It  has  already  been  related  that  Colonel  Church  removed  from  Duxbury  to 
Saconet  in  1674.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  war,  he  removed  his 
hunily  to  Rhode  Island.  After  the  purchase  of  the  Mount  Hope  lands  in  1680, 
he  removed  there,  and  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  founders  of  the  town 
of  Bristol.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Fall  River,  of  which  celebrated  stream  he 
was  once  the  owner.    Finally,  he  returned  to  Little  Compton. 

His  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs  Irish,  having  lost  her  only  child,  he  paid  her  a 
visit  of  condolence ;  on  his  return,  his  horse  faltered,  and  threw  him  on  the 
ground  with  such  force,  that  a  blood  vessel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  a  short 
time,  at  the  age  of  seventyeigbt ;  this  happened  on  the  17th  of  January,  1718. 
He  was  buried  with  military  honors  in  Little  Compton,  the  town  which  he 
founded.     His  wife  survived  him. 

Colonel  Church  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely :  Thomas  Church, 
Esq.,  who  lived  at  Saconet,  and  sustained  through  life  a  fair  and  honorable 
reputation.  He  was  frequently  a  representative  from  Little  Compton,  in  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.    He  died  at  his  residence  in  1746. 

Constant  Church  inherited  much  of  the  military  spirit  of  his  father,  and 
served  under  him  as  a  captain  in  his  eastern  expeditions. 

Benjamin  died  a  bachelor. 

Edward  Church  was  also  a  captain  under  his  father,  in  his  last  expedition 
against  the  eastern  Indians. 

*  The  lands  were  laid  oat  June  13th,  1734,  in  the  gore  between  Rehoboth  and  Difhton. 
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were  authorized  to  meet  again  in  October.  The  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  take  special  care  that  the  late 

Charles  Church,  Esq.,  aa  active  and  enterprising  gentlemBn,  fived  at  Brklol, 
where  he  died.      He  was  for  some  years  sheriff  of  the  old  county  of  Briflal; 

one  of  his  daughters  married  Colonel Jarris,  die  frther  of  the  oelebrale^ 

orator  and  physician,  Charles  Jarvis,  and  the  late  Leonard  Jarvis.  His  daughter 
Martha  died  single ;  his  other  daughter  was  Elizabeth  Smmpaon,  wile  of  Join 
Sampson. 

Thomas  Church,  the  eldest  son  of  the  warrior,  left  children.  One  of 
whom  was  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Church,  one  of  the  assistanta  in  the  gawen- 
meot  of  Rhode  Island,  and  colonel  of  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  bom  it  Little  Complao ; 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  removed  to  Dighton  in  Massechueetti,  of 
which  town  he  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Court ;  he  died  there. 

One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Hon.  Sylvester  Brownell  of  Westport, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Church  Brownell, 
bishop  of  Connecticut 

Edward  Church,  the  son  of  the  warrior,  left  only  two  children,  namely.  Dee- 
con  Benjamin  Church  of  Boston  and  Abig&il  Wanton,  wife  of  George  WintoD, 
of  Newport. 

Deacon  Church  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Church,  bora  ie 
Boston,  in  1739,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  physician,  poet, 
and  politician.  He  was  in  the  very  ftont  rank  of  the  band  of  the  earlier  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolution,  and  was  unquestionably  the  best  political  writer  and 
poet  of  the  day.  He  was  as  prominent,  as  active,  and  as  popular  as  Warren, 
Hancock,  or  Samuel  Adams.  At  the  commencement  of  the  RevolotioB,  lie 
was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army ;  but  a  blight  came  over  all  hie 
prospects ;  he  was  accused  of  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Britieh 
authorities  in  Boston,  and  although  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  hie 
intentions  were  evil,  yet  the  presumptions  were  so  strong,  that  jmtly  or 
unjustly,  he  became  their  victim.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  but  per- 
mitted in  1776,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  ;  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
was  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea,  as  she  was  never  heard  of,  and  thas 
perished  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  enterprising  of  those  men  of  gt/dm, 
who  produced  the  American  Revolution.  His  most  important  productions  were 
a  political  satire  in  verse,  entitled  *  The  Times,'  written  at  the  period  of  the 
stamp  act ;  an  oration  on  the  massacre  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  a  series  of  po- 
litical essays,  entitled  <  The  Censor.*  He  also  wrote  elegies  on  the  deaths  of 
Dr  Mayhew,  and  the  celebrated  Whitfield,  and  many  other  productions  of  leas 
notoriety.  He  was  no  less  celebrated  in  his  profession  of  physician,  than  as  a 
politician. 

Edward  Church,  a  brother  of  the  last,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  warrior. 
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^   condemned   prisoner   at   Bristol  be  secured  till   further 

•    order. 

The  style  of  their  majesties'  court  was  first  used  at  a 
session  of  the  General  Court  in  December,  1689. 

In  the  same  month  the  Court  passed  another  order  re- 
specting taxes.  The  treasurer  or  other  magistrate,  or  such 
at  were  constables  in  1686,  were  required  to  gather  all 
the  rates  of  delinquents,  and  on  their  refusal  or  neglect 
to  pay  the  constable,  he  with  '  the  assistance  of  the  pres- 
ent constable  was  authorized  to  make  distress.'  And  the 
like  order  was  passed  '  for  what  is  due  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties respectively  on  town  and  county  rates.'* 


Dot  less  distingoiihed  for  poetical  talent  than  his  distinguUhed  brother. 
His  poem  entitled  *  The  Dangerous  Vice,  **** '  discovers  high  powers  of  satire, 
but  is  marked  with  bitter  and  vindictive  personalities ;  it  was  principally  aimed 
at  the  vice-president,  John  Adams.  Edward  Church  was  afterwards  appointed 
consul  for  the  United  States  at  Lisbon. 

Amongst  the  eminent  men  of  early  times,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose  de- 
scendants have  been  distinguished  for  such  a  variety  of  talent  as  those  of  this 
celebrated  partisan  warrior. 

*  The  valuation  of  property  by  an  order  of  October  2d,  1689,  was  directed 
to  be  as  follows : 

Every  yearling  colt  10  OO 
*<    Yearling  swine  and  up-  6  00 
wards        .                 .  9  00 
Sheep   a  year  old  and  up- 
wards, by  the  score    .    6  00  OO 
Land  in  tillage  every  acre  6  00 
Meadow  and  English  pasture 
every  acre       .        .  6  00 

Vessels  and  trading  estate  not  more  than  half  price. 

Faculties  and  personal  abilities  at  will  and  doom. 

The  like  where  any  reAue  or  neglect  to  give  in  a  just  account  of  their  rate- 
able estate. 

Any  person  concealing,  refusing,  or  neglecting  to  give  in  any  part,  on  con- 
▼iction,  to  pay  triple.  One  third  to  the  colony,  one  third  to  the  informer,  and 
one  third  to  the  town.  The  list  of  rateable  estate  in  each  town  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  General  Court. 


Every  ox  at      . 

£2  10  00 

<f 

Cow            ... 

1  00  10 

«( 

Heifer  and  three- 

year 

old  steer 

.    1  10  00 

M 

Two-year  old 

1  00  00 

<« 

Yearling 

15  00 

<( 

Horse  and  mare 

2  00  00 

«< 

Two-year  old  colt 

.    1  00  00 
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Governor  Hinckley  and  Deputy  Governor  Bradford  were 
reelected  ;  John  Freeman,  Daniel  Smith,  Barnabas  Loth- 
rop,  John  Thacher,  John  Walley,  and  John  Gushing,  were 
reelected  assistants.  The  deputies  from  Plymouth,  Sci- 
tuate,  Middleborough,  and  Falmouth  were  reelected.  Id 
Duxbury  John  Wadsworth  and  David  Alden  were  elected ; 
in  Sandwich,  Stephen  Skiff  and  Shearjashub  Bourne;  in 
Taunton,  Thomas  Leonard  and  William  Harvey  ;  in  Reho- 
both,  Gilbert  Brooks  and  Christopher  Saunders  ;  in  Barn- 
stable, John  Goram  and  Joseph  Lathrop ;  in  Yarmouth, 
John  Miller  and  Silas  Sears ;  in  Marshfield,  Isaac  Little 
and  Nathaniel  Thomas ;  in  Eastham,  Jonathan  Spariow 
and  Thomas  Paine ;  in  Bridgewater,  William  Brett ;  io 
Dartmouth,  Seth  Pope ;  in  Bristol,  Stephen  Burton  and 
Jabez  Howland  ;  in  Little  Compton,  Joseph  Church  ;  in 
Freetown,  Samuel  Gardiner ;  in  Swansey,  Lieutenant 
James  Cole  and  Thomas  Wood ;  in  Rochester,  Aaron 
Barlow. 

At  a  General  Court  November,  1690-91,  the  following 
order  was  passed. 

'  Whereas  there  was  complaint  made  that  some  of  the 
warrants  that  went  out  for  calling  the  two  last  General 
Courts  did  not  come  seasonably  to  some  of  the  towns,  by 
reason  whereof  divers  of  the  magistrates  and  deputies 
had  not  timely  notice  to  attend  said  Courts,  and  forasmuch 
as  at  said  Courts  it  was  agreed  that  for  defraying  the 
debts  of  the  colony  there  should  be  raised  the  sum  of 
£27,000  in  such  proportions  and  specie  as  by  record  of 
said  courts  may  appear,  making  such  allowance  to  some 
particular  towns  as  was  to  make  good  former  orders  of 
this  court.  There  being  now  a  General  Court  assembled 
and  legally  warned  :  it  is  now  agreed  and  ordered  by 
this  Court  that  the  said  sum  of  £27,000  be  raised  forth- 
with.' 
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The  enormous  sum  which  was  to  be  raised  by  taxes  in 

"    this  little  community  was  the  source  of  much  difficulty, 

^    uneasiness,  and  distress  ;  some  of  the  towns  were  refrac- 

^    tory,  and  some  dissatisfied  with  '  the  raters'  who  were  to 

assess  the  tax  in  the  several  towns,  and  they  impeded  its 

collection.      These   circumstances  produced   this   order 

from  the  Court. 

'  Whereas  several  of  the  towns  have  neglected  to  choose 
raters,  or  several  disputes  and  differences  have  happened 
by  reason  of  the  choice,  (in  particular  the  towns  of  Scitu- 
ate,  Bristol,  Swansey,  Little  Compton,  Dartmouth,  Roches- 
ter,) or  any  other  towns,  that  have  neglected  the  same.' 
It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  constable  forthwith  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  to  meet  and  choose  their 
raters  for  each  town.  The  raters  were  required  forthwith 
to  make  the  rates  under  penalty,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions ordered  by  the  court,  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  the 
constables  of  the  respective  towns,  who  were  required  to 
collect  forthwith,  and  if  necessary  make  distress  and  im- 
prison. <  Towns  neglecting  to  choose  raters  fourteen  days, 
or  raters  chosen  refusing  to  serve,  other  raters  were  to  be 
appointed  by  any  two  county  magistrates,  and  to  proceed 
in  the  same  mode.' 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  originally  a  government 
de  factOy  but  its  long  exercise  of  sovereign  authority  as 
an  independent  people  had  in  the  view  of  all  who  were 
not  blinded  or  bewildered  with  technicalities,  and  the 
efficacy  of  a  royal  seal,  rendered  it  a  government  dejure, 
and  as  such  it  had  been  treated  by  Charles  II,  one  of  the 
most  despotic  of  the  English  kings. 

Yet  the  people  were  always  anxious  to  obtain  the  royal 
sanction  to  their  charter,  and  had  often  been  flattered 
with  assurances  that  it  should  be  granted.  King  Charles 
II.    granted  charters    both  to  Connecticut  and    Rhode 
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lie  had  received  from  his  father  concerning  the  transac- 
tionls  at  London  touching  the  affairs  of  New  England, 
says,  <  our  friends  at  Whitehall  assured  him  (Dr  Mather,) 
that  if  he  had  petitioned  for  a  charter  to  be  bestowed  on 
Plymouth  by  itself,  there  had  been  none  obtained  for  you, 
nor  for  us  neither ;  wherefore  he  procured  Plymouth  to 
be  inserted  in  our  grant.'  He  says  moreover  that  Governor 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  had  Plymouth  inserted  in  his  com- 
mission, *  but  partly  through  my  father's  industry  and  dis- 
cretion he  procured  the  dropping  of  it.' 

The  influence  of  Dr  Mather  it  would  seem  was  exerted 
not  to  obtain  a  charter  for  Plymouth,  but  to  prevent  its 
annexation  to  New  York  ! 

Mr  Wiswall  strenuously  resisted  the  attempt  to  include 
Plymouth  in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  told  Dr 
Mather,  in  the  presence  of  the  solicitor  general,  that 
the  colony  <  would  curse  him  for  it,'  and  thereupon  Ply- 
mouth was  stricken  out  of  the  Massachusetts  charter 
by  the  solicitor's  own  hand.  '  So,  (says  Cotton  Mather,) 
you  are  now  again  like  to  be  annexed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  and  if  you  find  yourselves  thereby 
plunged  into  manifold  miseries,  you  have  none  to  thank 
for  it  but  one  of  your  own.' 

Wiswall,  suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  Dr  Mather,  was 
indignant  at  his  conduct.  Not  the  least  inclination  was 
manifested  by  the  people  of  the  colony  to  unite  with 
Massachusetts ;  on  the  contr&ry,  great  repugnance  was 
felt  and  expressed  at  such  a  junction,  and  so  great  was 
the  alarm  lest  it  should  be  effected,  that  Mr  Cotton  the 
minister  of  Plymouth  urged  Governor  Hinckley  to  repair 
to  England  himself,  '  and  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  prevent 
the  meditated  arrangement ;'  assuring  the  governor,  <  that 
this  was  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  wisdom,  prudence 
and  piety  with  whom  he  had  consulted,'  and  he  expresses 

PART   IV.  18 
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then  to  know  what  instruments  they  would  improve,  and 
what  money  they  can  forthwith  raise,  and  must  also  know 
that  if  a  patent  can  be  procured  it  will  not  take  up  less 
than  £500  sterling,  which  will  take  up  near  £700  of  our 
money.'  The  debts  of  the  colony  amounted  at  this  time 
to  £27,000  and  the  Court  had  voted  a  tax  for  reimburse- 
ment ;  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  people  were  great ; 
angry  dissensions  distracted  the  colony,  violent  parties 
had  been  formed  ;  some  refused  to  pay  taxes,  particularly 
those  for  the  support  of  the  ministers ;  the  people  were 
suspicious  and  irritable  ;  the  authority  of  the  government 
was  not  only  doubted  but  denied  by  those  who  disliked 
their  proceedings. 

In  this  state  it  was  not  wonderful  that  a  sum  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  charter  could  not  be  raised.  Some  of  the 
towns  subscribed  their  proportion  on  condition  that  other 
towns  should  do  the  same  ;  but  some  refusing,  the  whole 
subscription  failed. 

The  Court  however  voted  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Mather,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Wiswall ;  to  Sir 
Henry  a  grant  of  fifty  guineas,  and  to  Mr  Mather  and  Mr 
Wiswall  twentyfive  guineas  each. 

*  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  was  appointed  sole  agent,  but  was 
requested  to  advise  with  Mr  Mather  and  Mr  Wiswall.' 

Mr  Mather  was  informed  by  Governor  Hinckley  of  the 
nnsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  for- 
ward the  suit,  and  concludes  one  of  his  letters  in  the  fol- 
lowing desponding  tone.  *  Not  being  in  a  capacity  to 
make  rates  for  any  equal  defraying  the  charge,  I  see  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  charter  for  us,  unless  their 
majesties,  out  of  their  royal  bounty  and  clemency,  gra- 
ciously please  to  grant  it,  atib  forma  pauperiSj  to  their 
poor  and  loyal  subjects  of  this  colony.' 
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The  last  court  of  election  was  holden  at  Plymouth  in 
June,  .1691.     Mr  Hinckley  was  again  elected  governor,* 

*  Governor  Hincklej  died  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  eightyeight,  according  to 
one  account,  and  according  to  another,  of  the  age  of  seventythree.  If  the 
first  be  correct,  he  mnat  have  been  born  before  the  settlement  of  Plymouth. 
He  outlived  its  political  existence  fourteen  years. 

The  father  of  Governor  Hinckley,  Samuel  Hinckley,  was  a  freeman  of  the 
colony  in  1637,  and  was  one  of  those  who  went  from  Scitnate  to  Barnstable 
with  Mr  Lothrop,  in  1639. 

In  1645,  Thomas  Hinckley  was  first  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Greneral  Court 
from  Barnstable  ;  this  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  first  statement  of  his 
age,  for  if  he  was  eightyeight  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  twenty- 
■even  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  been  selected 
£>r  such  an  office  at  an  earher  age.  In  1648,  he  was  again  elected,  and  at 
several  other  elections ;  and  in  1658,  when  Mr  Cud  worth  and  Mr  Hatherly 
were  rejected  for  their  tolerating  principles,  Mr  Hinckley  was  elected  an 
tssistant,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  by  successive  elections  nearly  all,  if 
not  the  whole  time  from  then,  to  1661,  when  on  the  death  of  Josias  Winslow, 
he  was  elected  governor,  in  which  office  (except  during  the  usurpation  of 
Andros,  when  he  was  a  counsellor)  he  was  continued  until  Plymouth  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  in  1G92,  and  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the  new  charter. 

Governor  Hinckley  for  his  second  wife,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
John  Smith  of  Dedham,  and  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Glover,  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  many  accomplishments,  great  beauty,  and  for  the  imposing  dignity 
of  her  manners.  By  her  he  was  the  father  of  one  son,  Ebenezer,  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Samuel  Prince  of  Sandwich^  who  was  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston,  on  eminent  scholar  and  antiquary.  Dr  Prince  left  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  who  married  the  late  Lieut.  Governor  Gill,  and  died  without  issue. 
When  Mr  Hinckley  assumed  the  government  of  Plymouth,  the  principles 
of  the  people  both  of  that  colony  and  of  Massachusetts,  had  undergone  a 
great  change,  the  ardor  of  devotion  had  been  chilled,  and  their  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  religion,  had  been  deadened  by  a  more  ardent  in- 
terest, in  political  and  governmental  aflfairs  ;  a  more  tolerant  spirit  had  been 
introduced  in  practice,  and  the  character  of  the  people  became  more  flexi- 
ble, (both  to  evil  and  to  good,)  than  that  of  their  stem  and  unyielding 
fathers ;  yet  if  the  tempers  of  the  first  were  ameliorated,  they  fell  in  a 
measure  firora  the  unsullied  purity,  piety,  and  patriotism  of  the  last.  The 
governor  did  not  escape  the  influences  of  the  times ;  his  predecessors  would 
have  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause  which  their  consciences  approved  had 
the  dread  alternative  been  presented,  but  he  was  a  politician,  and  yielded  to 
Gircomfltances.     When  he  consented  to  act  as  a  couniiellor  to  the  infamous 
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Daniel  Smith,*  Barnabas  Lothrop,t  John  Thacher,f  John 
Walley,^  and  John  Gushing, ||  assistants. 

Samuel  Sprague  was  rechosen  secretary. 

The  deputies  from  the  towns  were  as  follows  :  from 
Plymouth,  John  Bradford,  Isaac  Cushman  ;  Duxbury,  John 
Wadsworth,  Edward  Southworth ;  Scituate,  Benjamin 
Stetson,  Samuel  Clapp;  Taunton,  John  Hall,  John  Hatha- 
way ;  Sandwich,  Thomas  Tupper,  Elisha  Bourne ;  Barn- 
stable, John  Goram ;  Yarmouth,  John  Miller,  Silas  Sears; 
Marshiield,  Isaac  Little,  Nathaniel  Thomas;  Easthara, 
Jonathan  Sparrow,  Thomas  Paine,  jun ;  Rehoboth,  Chris-* 
topher  Saunders,  (absent,)  John  Woodcock ;  Bridgewater, 
Josiah  Edson ;  Middleborough,  Isaac  Howland  ;  Bristol, 
John  Saffin,  (absent,)  William  Throope ;  Little  Compton, 

of  his  father.  He  left  nine  ions  and  three  daughters.  His  ion,  John  Brad' 
ford,  was  the  first  representative  of  Plymouth  in  1692,  to  the  Greneral  Court 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

*  Daniel  Smith,  a  worthy,  respectable,  and  opulent  fanner,  died  at  Reho- 
both, in  1724. 

t  Barnabas  Lothrop  was  a  son  of  the  Rer.  John  Lothrop,  the  first  miilister 
of  Scituate  and  Barnstable.  He  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Scituate ;  in  1658,  he 
married  Susanna  Clark  of  Plymouth.  He  lived  and  died  in  Barnstable.  His 
death  was  in  1715,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty. 

t  John  Thacher  died  at  Yarmouth,  May  8th,  1713,  aged  seventyfive.  Af 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  counsellor  of  Massachusetts. 

§  Major  Walley  commanded  the  land  forces  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
under  Sir  William  Phipps,  against  Canada,  in  1690.  Of  this  expedition,  he 
wrote  a  full  account. 

II  John  Gushing  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Gushing,  an  early  settler  of  Hing- 
ham,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  numerous 
family  of  that  name. 

John  Gushing  became  a  resident  of  Scituate  about  tlie  year  1662.  His  son, 
John  Gushing,  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  his 
grandson,  William  Gushing,  was  the  chief  justice  of  that  court ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1789, 
and  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  that  court  by  President  Washington,  upon 
the .  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Jay ;  this  appointment  he  declined,  but  re- 
mained on  the  bench  until  his  death  in  1809. 
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ing  August  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and 
humiliation. 
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There  are  no  data  from  which  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
population  of  this  little  colony  at  the  time  of  its  junction 
to  Massachusetts  can  be  made. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  three  counties  and  twenty 
towns,  (if  the  plantation  at  Monamoyet  be  considered  a 
town,)  namely,  the  county  of  Plymouth  containing  the 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  and  Marshfield,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  original  towns,  settled  principally  by 
the  Leyden  church ;  the  members  of  that  church  were 
from  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire ;  Ed- 
ward Winslow  was  from  Droitwicb,  (Worcester,)  and  Stan- 
dish  from  Lancashire  ;  Scituate,  which  was  settled  under 
the  patronage  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  London, 
such  as  Mr  Hatherly,  Mr  Thomas,  &c.  The  population 
of  that  town  was  principally  from  the  city  of  London  and 
the  county  of  Kent.  Bridgewater  was  settled  principally 
by  a  population  from  Duxbury,  born  in  the  colony,  but 
amongst  them  several  original  emigrants.  Middleborough 
was  settled  by  the  younger  population  of  Plymouth. 

The  county  of  Bristol  contained  the  town  of  Taunton ; 
the  settlers  of  Taunton  with  few  exceptions  were  from 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them  from  the 
English  Taunton ;  they  made  a  temporary  residence  at 
Dorchester  near  Boston  previous  to  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  of  Cohannet.  Rehoboth  was  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Weymouth  and  Hingham  in  Massachusetts,  originally 
from  Hingham  and  Wymondham  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, England.  Dartmouth  and  Freetown  were  settled 
principally  by  the  younger  population  of  Plymouth,  Marsh- 
field,  and  Scituate  ;  and  Little  Compton  like  Bridgewater 
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Scituate  two  had  been  established,  and  in  Swansey  a  Bap- 
tist church.  No  pastors  however  had  been  ordained  in 
Middleborough,  Little  Compton  or  Falmouth,  but  were  in 
each  town  soon  after  the  junction  of  the  colony  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Schools  had  been  established  at  Plymouth,  Taunton, 
Rehoboth,  and  Duxbury. 

In  1692,  there  was  but  little  trade.  The  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  inflicted  its  blight  on  all 
New  England  ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  paralyzed,  as 
long  as  men  were  conscious  that  property  was  insecure 
there  was  but  little  inducement  to  exertion ;  the  fisheries 
were  principally  carried  on  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Cape 
Cod.  Mount  Hope,  (now  Bristol,)  it  is  true  was  granted 
to  its  proprietors  on  condition  that  it  should  be  made  '  a 
town  of  trade,'  and  it  formed  an  exception  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  colony,  as  it  was  thriving  and  prosperous. 

The  colony  was  deeply  in  debt.  The  whole  personal 
property  of  individuals  was  but  little  more  than  enough 
to  discharge  the  general  debt  which  grew  out  of  the  great 
Indian  war.  It  was  however  principally  due  within  the 
colony  itself.  Such  was  the  feebleness  of  their  pecuniary 
sources,  that  £500  could  not  be  raised  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter, and  Governor  Hinckley  proposed  that  it  should  be 
prayed  for  sub  forma  pauperis. 

The  wealth  of  the  colony  was  altogether  in  lands  and 
buildings.  Yet  here  were  the  elements  and  seeds  of 
wealth  which  in  the  next  century  were  developed,  and 
which  existed  in  favorable  localities  and  moral  principles, 
enterprise,  frugality,  economy,  hardihood,  regular  habits, 
industry,  ingenuity,  patience,  fortitude,  and  honesty. 
The  germ  of  American  manufactures,  (so  to  speak,)  was 
planted  here.  The  first  extensive  forge  in  North  America 
was  erected  in  the  ancient  Taunton,  and  in  the  ancient 
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sense  of  duty ;  fearful  of  the  loss  of  reputation,  men  un- 
derwent  the  severe  and  painful  duties  which  such  offices 
required. 

Where  there  was  no  strife  for  power,  no  temptation  in 
the  shape  of  emolument,  and  no  passion  for  official  dis- 
tinctions, small  was  the  danger  of  feuds  and  factions. 

During  the  colonial  government  William  Paddy  was,  it 
is  believed,  the  first  treasuser.  Miles  Standish  succeeded 
him.  John  Alden  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  who  held 
the  office  in  1656,  1657  and  1658.  Constant  South  worth 
was  elected  in  1659,  and  held  the  office  to  his  death  in 
1679.  His  half-brother,  the  deputy  governor,  William 
Bradford,  was  then  elected,  and  was  continued  by  suc- 
cessive annual  elections  until  the  termination  of  the  gov- 
ernment, excepting  during  the  government  of  Andros. 

Nathaniel  Souther  was  the  first  secretary  whose  name 
appears.  Nathaniel  Morton  was  secretary  from  1645  to 
his  death  June  28,  1685.  Nathaniel  Clarke  was  elected 
in  1685,  but  held  the  office  only  one  year.  In  1686,  Sam- 
uel Sprague  was  elected,  who,  excepting  the  interruption 
in  the  government  during  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
held  the  office  until  the  termination  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  junction  of  Plymouth  with  Massachusetts  destroyed 
all  the  political  consequence  of  the  former,  and  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  claims  of  the  elder  but  hum- 
bler colony. 

The  people  of  Plymouth  shared  but  few  of  the  favors 
which  the  new  government  had  to  bestow,  and  it  was  sel- 
dom indeed  that  any  resident  in  what  was  termed  '  the  old 
colony'  obtained  any  office  or  distinction  in  the  provincial 
government,  or  acquired  any  influence  in  its  councils. 

Plymouth  however  may  well  be  proud  of  the  high  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  acquired  by  many  of  her  native 
sons  when  placed  in  a  more  genial  clime. 
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'2  revels  in  the  profusion  of  the  agricultural  opulence  of 
'1^  Ohio.  In  all  the  southern  and  southwestern  states,  the 
^  natives  of  the  '  old  colony,'  like  the  Armenians  of  Asia, 
!>  may  be  found  in  every  place  where  commerce  and  traffic 
i  offer  any  lure  to  enterprise,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  gigantic 
t'  peninsula  of  Michigan,  like  their  ancestors,  they  have 
1  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  wilderness,  like  them, 
[    surrounded  with  savage  beasts  and  savage  men,  and  like 

them  patient  in  suffering,  despising  danger,  and  animated 

with  hope. 


END    OF    THE    FOURTH    PART. 


ERRATA    IN   THE   SECOND    PART. 

Page  21,  line  7 from  the  bottom,  strike  out  these  words,  'the  last  and  most/ 

and  inserts. 
"     114,  in  the  last  line,  dele  '  In  1673,  this  law  was  repealed.' 
"    210,  in  line  8  from  the  top,  between  the  words  '  office/  and  *  immediately/ 

insert  oTtd. 
"    217,  for  '  Ovid,'  read  David. 
**     219,  in  line  G  from  the  bottom,  add  s  to  '  land.' 
"    229,  note,  line  3 from  ihc  bottom,  between  'settlers,'  and  '  from/  insert 

they  were. 
"    230,  in  line  1 1  from  ihe  top,  enclose  '  Tettiquet,  Teltaquid/  in  brackets. 
"    231,  in  line  6  from  ihc  top,  for  *  went,'  read  came. 
"    250,  in  line  G  from  the  bottom,  between  '  tlie,'  and  '  towns,'  insert  other. 


ERRATA    IN    THE   THIRD  PART. 

Page  6,  in  line  19  from  the  top.  dele  '  Their/  and  insert  Its ;  in  the  next  line, 
dele  '  aboat/  and  insert  of,  and  af\cr  Salem,  in  the  same  line,  add,  and  tfie  adjoining 
townt.  In  the  same  page,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  dele  '  were,'  and  insert  irof,  and 
in  the  same  line  and  the  next,  dele  '  in  1630.' 

Page  9,  in  line  10  from  the  bottom,  after  '  wilderness,'  a  semicolon,  the  following 
word  *  Rulers,'  to  begin  with  a  small  r ;  in  the  next  line,  after  '  tens,'  a  colon. 
Page  17,  in  line  10  from  the  bottom,  after  *  bought/  and  before  *  sold,'  insert  and. 

**    32,  in  line  15  from  the  bottom,  x 

"    94,  in  line  8,  from  tlie  top,        (  dele  in  each  '  was,'  and  insert  were. 

"    lOG,  in  line  4  from  the  bottom,  _) 

''     125,  in  line  10  from  iJic  top,  dele  '  be,'  and  insert  have  been. 

"     152,  in  line  9  from  the  bottom,  dele  *  When,'  and  insert  ajler. 

**     159,  in  line  IS  from  ti:e  top,  after  '  prisoners,'  insert  and. 

"     172,  in  line  0  from  the  bottom,  dele  '  set,'  and  insert  sU. 

"      **    in  line  2  from  the  bottom,  before  *  surely,'  insert  but. 


Ij^RRATA    IN    THE    FOURTH    PART. 

Page  104,  in  line  11  from  the  top,  'president,'  in  brackets. 
"     lOG,  in  line  4  from  the  top,  dele  *  and.' 
"     123,  in  the  note,  line  8  from  the  bottom,  dele    'power,'   next  line,  5 from 

the  bottom,  dele  'force,'  and  insert  ji^oir^r. 
"     127,  in  the  note,  line  9  from  the  top,  dele  '  he  did.' 

"     142,  in  line   15  from  the  top,  after  '  there,'  insert  a  comma  j  after  '  Sir 
William  Phipps/  dele  a  comma. 
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EARLY  AND  ABORTITE  ATTEMPTS  TO  SETTLE  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  master  spirit  of  England  for  romantic  enterprise,  and  a 
passionate  desire  to  discover,  explore,  and  settle  new  countries, 
was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  gathered  into  his  service  all  those 
bold  spirits,  lull  of  courage,  of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, whose  enterprises  have  thrown  around  the  era  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  such  a  blaze  of  renown.  Amongst  them  was  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  experienced  mariner,  who  commanded 
one  in  the  squadron  of  ships  which  Raleigh  sent  to  Virginia.  Not 
discouraged  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that,  Gosnold  resolved  to 
make  another  attempt  to  explore,  and  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
the  Northern  Virginia,  (afterwards  New  England,)  and  he  pro- 
posed to  shorten  his  voyage  by  abandoning  the  circuitous  route  by 
the  Canaries,  and  stretching  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  Whether 
Raleigh  was  concerned  in  this  undertaking  is  not  known  ;  it  had 
his  approbation  however.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1602,  Gosnold 
sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark  with  thirtytwo  persons,  of 
whom  eight  were  mariners.* 

Upon  finding  a  proper  place,  twenty  of  the  company  were  to  be 
left,  with  supplies,  to  commence  a  plantation.     By  pursuing  the 

*  The  names  of  some  have  been  preserved,  namely  :  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
commander ;  Bartholomew  Gilbert,  second  officer ;  John  An^el ;  Robert 
Salteme,  afterwards  a  cler^man ;  William  Streote ;  Gabriel  Archer,  gentle- 
man and  journalist — he  afterwards  went  to  Virginia ;  James  Rosier — he  wrote 

an  account  of  the  voyage,  and  presented  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 

Tucker ;  John  Breerton  or  Breretoi. 
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abounded.  Some  of  the  company,  however,  were  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  one  was  wounded.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  provision,  induced  the  company  to  deter- 
mine unanimously  to  return.  After  loading  their  small  vessel  with 
sassafras  roots,  they  sailed  for  England  on  the  ]8th  of  June,  '  and 
after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  five  weeks,  arrived  at  Exmouth,  in 
Devonshire,'  and  thus  failed  the  first  attempt  to  settle  New  England* 

Bartholomew  Gilbert,  the  second  in  command  in  this  expedition 
to  New  England,  went  on  another  voyage  in  1603,  to  discover 
Raleigh's  colony  in  South  Virginia  ;  he  reached  the  coast  in  lati- 
tude forty,  and  going  on  shore  on  the  29th  of  July,  with  only  four 
men,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  all  were  killed. 

By  the  influence  of  Richard  Hackluyt,  prebendary  of  St  Au- 
gustine's Church  in  Bristol,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  merchants 
of  that  city,  were  induced  to  send  out  a  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Martin  Pring,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  region  which 
Gosnold  had  visited  in  1602.  Hackluyt,  together  with  Angel  and 
Salterne,  two  of  Gosnold's  associates,  having  obtained  permission 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  squadron  consisting  of  two  vessels  of 
fifty  and  twentysix  tons,  sailed  April  10th,  1603. 

Pring  fell  in  with  the  coast  between  latitudes  fortythree  and 
forty  four,  not  far  from  Penobscot,  and  then  running  southwest, 
finally  anchored  at  Old-town  Harbor,  (Martha's  Vineyard  ;)  there 
a  hut  was  built,  and  the  crew  employed  themselves  in  gathering 
sassafras  roots ;  they  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  bat 
discovering  some  hostile  indications  among  them,  and  not  designing 
a  settlement,  they  resolved  to  return,  and  sailing  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, reached  Bristol  on  the  2d  of  October. 

In  1604,  Captain  Weymouth  discovered  the  bay  and  river  of 
Penobscot. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
Raleigh,  and  partaking  largely  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  for 
which  Raleigh  was  so  much  distinguished,  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Plymouth.  Weymouth  carried  with  him  four  native 
Indians,  one  of  whom  was  Tisquantum,  afterwards  so  well  known 
to  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  by  the  name  of  Squanto.  These  na- 
tssAi  were  kindly  treated  by  Gorges,  and  they  communicated  to 
hmi  much  information  concerning  their  country,  which  was  of  a 
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fishery  and  fur  trade.  No  disasters  could  overcome  the  steady 
perseverance  of  Gorges,  and  he  resolved  to  commence  a  colony  in 
America  with  his  own  means.  To  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  and  localities  of  the  country,  he  sent  out  Captain 
Richard  Vines  and  several  of  his  own  servants,  who  besides  fish- 
ing and  trafficing,  were  to  explore  :  Vines  and  the  others  were  to 
remain  through  the  winter.  They  resided  in  New  England  at  the 
period  when  the  great  pestilence  was  raging  amongst  the  Indians 
from  Narragansett  to  Penobscot ;  it  being  in  1G12.  Vines  and 
his  companions  lived  freely  with  Indians ;  lodged  in  their  wigwams 
when  the  pestilence  was  there ;  visited  the  sick,  and  exposed 
themselves  in  every  possible  way,  and  never  were  affected,  while 
the  Indians  were  dying  by  thousands. 

While  Sir  Ferdinando  was  engaged  in  arranging  and  comparing 
the  journals  of  Vines,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  most  eligible  place 
for  a  settlement,  Captain  Henry  Harley,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
adventurers  to  Sagadehoc,  introduced  to  him  a  native  of  Cape- 
wack,  (Martha's  Vineyard,)  whose  name  was  Epenow,  who  had 
been  treacherously  enticed  on  board  a  fishing  vessel,  and  carried 
off;  the  savage  longing  to  return  to  his  own  country,  persuaded 
Gorges  that  he  had  knowledge  of  a  gold  mine  there,  hoping  that 
Gorges  would  be  induced  to  send  out  a  vessel  in  which  he  could 
return.  Gorges  persuaded  the  Earl  of  South  Hampton  and  Captain 
Hobson,  to  advance  an  <£100  each,  on  the  faith  of  the  Indian's- 
information.  Harley  was  employed  to  command  the  ship  that  was 
to  go ;  he  sailed  in  June,  1614,  taking  with  him  Epenow  and  three 
Indians,  and  several  soldiers ;  when  he  reached  Capewack,  Epe- 
now escaped  by  a  stratagem ;  the  vision  of  the  gold  mine  was 
dissolved,  and  the  ship  returned. 

Sir  Ferdinando  was  not  yet  discouraged,  but  kept  steadily  to  his 
project  of  establishing  a  colony.  In  concert  with  Dr  Sutlifie, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  and  others,  *  he  equipped  two  vessels,  in  which, 
besides  the  sailors,  sixteen  men  were  placed,  to  begin  a  colony  ia 
New  England.'  These  ships  sailed  in  March,  1615,  but  they  had 
not  been  long  at  sea,  when  the  large  ship  lost  her  masts  and  sprung 
a  leak,  both  ships  put  back  ;  the  injured  one  was  repaired,  and 
they  both  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  but  one  of  them  being  taken 
by  the  French,  the  whole  design  was  frustrated. 
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Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  one  of  that  host  of  great  men  which 
came  into  notice  under  the  patronage  of  the  greatest  of  the  English 
sovereigns;  and  was  surpassed  by  none  in  zeal,  enterprise,  and 
public  spirit.  Although  but  little  was  effected  by  him  apparently 
in  the  settlement  of  New  England,  yet  there  can  be  but  little 
question  that  the  settlement  of  the  country  was  accelerated  in 
consequence  of  his  unremitting  endeavors  to  effect  it. 

and  enterpriiing  Bpirit ;  he  obtained  a  grant  to  himRolf  and  Captain  John 
Maaon,  (governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  member  of  the  council,)  of  all  the 
territory  between  the  Merrimac  and  Sagadehoc,  or  Kennebec,  which  was 
called  Laconia,  embracing  the  western  part  of  Maine,  and  a  largo  part  of 
New  Hamphshire  ;  the  settlement  of  Piscataqua,  now  Portsmouth,  was  com- 
menced in  1623.  Vinos  had  reported  in  favor  of  a  settlement  at  Saco,  but 
Gorges  sent  over  Francis  Norton,  who  commenced  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Maine,  at  Agamenticus,  (now  York.) 

In  1630,  the  general  settlement  of  Massachusetts  commenced.  In  1G89, 
Gorges  obtained  a  grant  to  himself  of  a  territory  called  the  province  of 
Maine,  of  which  he  was  made  the  Lord  Palatine.  *  By  virtue  of  this  power, 
he  incorporated  his  plantation  at  Agamenticus,'  into  a  city,  which  he  called 
Gorgiana,  of  which  his  cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  was  mayor.  The  council  were 
Sir  Thomas  Josselyu,  Richard  Vines,  Francis  Champernoon,  nephew  to  Gor- 
ges, Henry  Josselyn,  Richard  Boniton,  William  Hooke,  and  Edwarfl Godfrey. 

In  the  war  between  the  king  and  Parliament,  Gorges  adhered  to  the  king. 
In  1645,  *  he  vhls  plundered  and  imprisoned,*  and  his  views  with  respect  to 
his  plantation,  were  discountenanced;  in  Jane,  1647,  he  was  dead. 

His  eldest  son  was  John  Gorges.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  gfovem 
Maine,  deserted  the  province.  It  fell  into  great  disorder  during  the  diasen- 
sions  in  England,  and  upon  request,  '  and  to  keep  the  peace,'  Massachusetts 
took  that  unfortunate  country  under  her  *  protection,'  in  1652. 

The  successor  of  John  was  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who,  after  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.,  complained  to  the  crown  of  the  usurpation  of  Massa- 
ohusetts,  and  some  measures  were  taken  to  restore  to  the  family  of  Gorges, 
their  ancient  rights  \  but  a  proposition  having  been  made  to  the  representa- 
tive by  John  Usher,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts,  those  rights  were  con- 
veyed to  Massachusetts  for  £1250  sterling,  and  the  whole  province  passed 
into  her  hands  for  that  small  sum,  on  which  the  first  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
had  expended  more  than  £20,000. 

Gosnold,  as  enthusiastic  in  his  schames  of  adventure  as  Gorges,  embarked 
with  Captam  John  Smith  in  1607,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virgiaia, 
with  the  rank  of  counsellor.  He  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  died 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1607,  and  was  buried  with  military,  and  was  well  de- 
serving of  higher  honors,  for  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  settle  New 
England,  and  waa  amongst  the  first  of  the  settlers  of  Virginia. 
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ment,  to  take  them  in  between  Grimstone  and  Hull,  where  was 
a  large  common  a  good  way  distant  from  any  town.     Now  against 
the  prefixed  time,  the  women  and  children,  with  the  goods,  were 
sent  to  the  place  in  a  small  bark,  which  they  had  hired  for  that 
end,  and  the  men  were  to  meet  them  by  land  ;  but  it  so  fell  out, 
that  they  were  there  a  day  before  the  ship  came,  and  the  sea  being 
rough  and  the  women  very  sick,  prevailed  with  the  seamen  to  put 
them  into  a  creek  hard  by,  where  they  lay  on  ground  at  low  watec. 
The  next  morning  the  ship  came,  but  they  were  fast  and  could 
not  stir  till  about  noon.     In  the  mean  time,  the  ship-master,  per- 
ceiving how  the  matter  was,  sent  his  boat  to  get  the  men  aboard 
whom  he  saw  ready,  walking  about  the  shore,  but  after  the  first 
boatful  was  got  aboard,  and  she  was  ready  to  go  for  more,  the 
master  espied  a  great  company  both  horse  and  foot,  with  bills  and 
guns,  and  other  weapons,  for  the  country  was  raised  to  take  them. 
The  Dutchman,  seeing  that,  swore  his  country's  oath,   <  sacra-    , 
mente,'  and  having  the  wind  fair,  weighed  anchor,  hoisted  sail«, 
and  away.     After  enduring  a  fearful  storm  at  sea  for  fourteen  days 
or  more,  seven  whereof  they  never  saw  sun,  moon,  nor  stars ;  and 
being  driven  near  the  coast  of  Norway,  they  arrived  at  their  desi- 
red haven,  whence  the  people  came  flocking,  admiring  their  deli^ 
verance,  the  storm  having  been  so  long  and  sore,  in  which  much 
hurt  had  been  done,  as  the  master's  friends  related  to  him  in  their 
congratulations.     The  rest  of  the  men  that  were  in  greatest  danger 
made  a  shift  to  escape  away  before  the  troop  could  surprise  them, 
those  only  staying  that  best  might  be  assisting  unto  the  women. 
But  pitiful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in 
distress  ;  what  weeping  and  crying  on  every  side,  some  for  their 
husbands  that  were  carried  away  in  the  ship,  others  not  knowing 
what  should  become  of  them  and  their  little  ones,  crying  for  fear 
and  quaking  with  cold.      Being  apprehended  they  were  hurried 
firom  one  place  to  another,  till  in  the  end  they  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  them  ;  for,  to  imprison  so  many  women  with  their  innocent 
children  for  no  other  cause,  many  of  them,  but  that  they  would 
go  with  their  husbands,  seemed  to  be  unreasonable,  and  all  would 
cry  out  on  them  ;  and  to  send  them  home  again  was  as  difiicult, 
for  they  alleged,  as  the  truth  was,  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  for 
they  had  either  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  their  houses  and 
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give  special  warrant  unto  your  petitioners  and  the  English  colonies 
to  right  and  defend  themselves  against  all  foreign  enemies/  &c. 

This  petition  found  good  acceptation  with  most  of  them,  and 
Mr  Winslow  was  heard  sundry  times  by  them,  and  appointed  fur- 
ther to  attend  for  an  answer  from  their  lordships,  especially  having 
upon  conference  with  them  laid  down  a  way  how  this  might  be 
done  without  any  other  charge  or  trouble  to  the  state,  only  by  fur- 
nishing some  of  the  chief  of  the  country  with  authority,  who  would 
undertake  it  at  their  own  charge,  and  in  such  a  way  as  should  be 
without  any  public  disturbance.  But  this  crossed  both  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason's  design,  and  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  them,  for  Sir  F.  Gorges,  by  the  arch- 
bishop's favor,  was  to  have  been  sent  over  general  governor  into  the 
country,  and  to  have  had  means  from  the  state  for  that  end,  and 
was  now  upon  despatch  and  conclusion  of  the  business.  And 
the  archbishop's  intent  was  by  his  means  and  some  he  should  send 
with  him,  (to  be  furnished  with  episcopal  power,)  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  churches  here,  and  to  overthrow  their  proceedings 
and  prevent  their  further  growth,  which  was  the  tiling  he  aimed 
at.  But  it  so  fell  out,  by  God's  Providence,  that  he  in  the  end 
crossed  this  petition  from  taking  any  further  effect  in  this  kind ; 
yet  by  this  as  a  chief  means  the  plot  and  whole  business  of  his  and 
Sir  Fcrdinando's  fell  to  the  ground  and  came  to  nothing.  When 
Mr  Winslow  should  have  had  his  suit  granted,  as  indeed,  upon  the 
point  it  was,  and  should  have  been  confirmed,  the  archbishop  put 
a  stop  upon  it,  and  Mr  Winslow,  thinking  to  get  it  freed,  went  to 
the  board  again  ;  but  the  bishop.  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  Captain 
Mason  had,  as  it  seems,  procured  Morton  to  complain,  to  whose 
complaints  Mr  Winslow  made  answer  to  the  good  satisfaction  of 
the  board,  who  checked  Morton  and  rebuked  him  sharply,  and 
also  blamed  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Mason  for  countenancing 
him ;  but  the  bishop  had  further  end  and  use  of  his  presence,  for 
he  now  began  to  question  Mr  Winslow  of  many  things,  as  of  teach- 
ing in  the  church  publicly,  of  which  Morton  accused  him,  and 
gave  evidence  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  him  do  it ;  to  which 
Mr  Winslow  answered,  that  sometimes,  wanting  a  minister,  he 
did  exercise  his  gifl  to  help  the  edification  of  his  brethren  when 
they  wanted  better  means,  which  was  not  oflcn.  Then  about 
marriage^  the  which  he  also  confessed,  that  having  been  called  to 
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ment  they  were  subjected  as  having  impugned  the  queen^s  supre- 
macy, which  was  declared  felony  by  a  late  statute  now  for  the  first 
time  put  in  force  against  Protestants.  Brown  himself,  after  his 
return  from  Holland,  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and,  but  for 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  kinsman,  might  probably  have 
shared  the  fate  of  his  two  disciples.  At  length  the  terror  of  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  drove  him  to  recant,  and  joining 
the  established  church,  he  soon  obtained  preferment.  But  the 
Brownist  sect  suffered  little  by  the  desertion  of  its  founder,  whose 
private  character  was  far  from  exemplary ;  in  spite  of  penal  laws, 
of  persecution,  and  even  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  it  survived, 
increased,  and  eventually  became  the  model  on  which  the  churches 
not  only  of  the  sect  of  Independents,  but  also  of  the  two  other 
denominations  of  English  Protestant  dissenters  remain  at  the  pre- 
sent day  constituted.'  He  died  in  1630,  in  North  Hampton  jail, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  '  for  assaulting  a  constable,  and  insulting 
a  magistrate.'  His  book  was  entitled  *  A  Treatise  of  Reformation 
wthout  Tarrying  for  any  Man.' 


8TEPBEN   HOPKINS. 

One  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  May  Flower,  and  an  early  magistrate 
of  the  Plymouth  government,  is  supposed  by  Hutchinson  to  have 
been  the  person  of  that  name  who  accompanied  Sir  George  Som- 
ers  on  his  voyage  fi'om  England  to  Virginia,  interrupted  by  his 
shipwreck  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,  by  which  disaster  those  islands 
were  discovered. 


■XTBAGT     FROM    THK  VARIULTIVr    Or  .  THK     G01I1II88IONKR8     SElfT    OUT  BY 

KIHO    CHARLES   II.,  Ilf   1666. 

NEW   PLYMOUTH. 

'  This  colony  is  seated  on  a  neck  of  land,  the  barrenest  part  of 
the  country.    They  were  the  first  planters  in  New  England,  though 
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'  The  militia  consist  of  four  troops  of  horse,  and  five  regiments  of 
foot,  who  arc  weii  armed  and  disciplined,  no  old  soldiers  among 
them.  The  number  fit  to  bear  arms,  twenty  thousand.  The 
country  is  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  abounds  in  corn  and  cat- 
tle, and  produceth  very  good  horses,  the  best  in  all  New  England 
which  are  sent  into  several  parts.  There  is  great  abundance  of 
tar  and  excellent  good  hemp,  and  there  is  made  a  good  quantity 
of  whale  oil,  which  fish  they  take  upon  the  coasts.  The  act  of 
navigation  is  duly  observed.  No  stranger  is  admitted  to  come  into 
their  ports.  They  have  no  ships  of  burthen,  but  only  small  ketches 
and  barks,  to  trade  along  the  coasts  and  take  fish. 

'  They  are  generally  very  loyal  and  good  people,  and  do  upon  all 
occasions  express  great  love  to  the  person  and  government  of  his 
majesty,  and  do  heartily  wish  that  his  majesty's  authority  were 
established  over  the  whole  country. 

*  The  present  governor  of  New  Plymouth  is  Josiah  Winslow,  Esq. ; 
a  person  eminently  popular  and  beloved  in  all  the  colonies  of  New- 
England,  and  was  general  of  the  united  forces  against  the  Indians. 

The  governor  of  Connecticut  is  William  Leet,  Esq.,  a  very 
worthy  person,  as  are  most  of  the  magistrates  of  that  colony. 

*  The  losses  which  these  colonies  have  sustained  by  the  Indian 
war,  b  estimated  to  near  one  hundred  thousand  pound.' 

In  the  same  narrative,  in  answer  to  the  eighth  inquiry  mad(!  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade  with  respect  to  the  Indian  war,  he  says: 

'  No  advantage,  but  many  disadvantages  have  arisen  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  the  war,  for  about  six  hundred  men  have  been  iiilain,  and 
twelve  captains,  most  of  them  brave  and  stout  persons,  and  of  loyal 
princif^es,  whilst  the  church  members  had  liberty  to  stay  at  home, 
and  not  hazard  their  persons  in  the  wilderness. 

*  The  loss  to  the  English  in  the  several  colonies,  in  their  habita- 
tions and  stock,  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  there  having  been  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  houses  burned,  eight  thousand  head  of  cattle,  great 
and  small,  killed,  and  many  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  pease,  and 
other  grain  burned,  (of  which  the  Massachusetts  colony  hath  not 
been  damnified  one  third  part,  the  great  loss  falling  upon  New 
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New  Plymouth,  who  removed  to  Boston,  were  singularly  dis- 
covered, as  appears  from  a  Boston  newspaper  printed  on  the  day 
-succeeding  the  discovery. 

*  Some  of  the  workmen  employed  in  removing  the  earth  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Old  State  House,  yesterday  dug  up  a  tomb- 
stone, considerably  broken,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  following 
inscription : — 

**  Hear  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr  William  Paddy,  aged  58  years. 
Departed  this  life  Avgust,  1658." 

•  On  the  other  side — 

**  Hear  sleaps  that  blesed  one,  he 
Whose  lief  God  help  vi  all  to  live, 
That  so  when  tiem  shall  be 
That  wo  this  world  must  lieve, 
We  ever  may  be  happy 
With  blesed  William  Paddy." 

^  A  number  of  human  bones,  and  pieces  of  coffin,  were  also 
taken  up  by  the  workmen,  and  it  is  supposed  that  during  the  day 
eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  came  into  State  Street  to  examine 
them.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures ; 
but  we  understand  from  a  gentleman  who  has  investigated  the 
fiubjcct,  that  Mr  Paddy  was  a  highly  respectable  individual  —  that 
he  was  possessed  of  considerable  property  for  that  early  period  of 
the  history  of  the  town  —  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  appears  by  the  records 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  I2th  of  August, 
1658.  His  will,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Probate  Office,  is  dated 
on  the  20th,  and  he  died  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  leaving 
nine  children,  which  were  equally  provided  for.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  name  of  Paddy  is  extinct  in  Massachusetts.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  General  Court  of  the  province  ;  and  it 
has  been  ascertained,  we  hear,  that  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  It  is  believed  that  he 
owned  the  land  in  which  his  body  was  interred,  and  on  which  the 
Old  State  House  now  stands.' 
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